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PREFACE 


In the following Votes I quote the text of the Nicomachean 
Ethics as it is given in Mr. Bywater’s Edition (Clarendon 
Press, 1890); and it is to be understood that I approve 
Mr. Bywater’s readings and punctuation throughout, except 
in the (comparatively few) places where I express doubt or 
dissent. 

Mr. Bywater’s Contributions to the Textual Criticism of 
Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics (Clarendon Press, 1892) un- 
fortunately did not appear till the first four Books of my 
Notes were already in print; but in preparing the sub- 
sequent Books for the press I have taken account of the 
explanations and valuable suggestions contained in this 
brochure. 

To Prof. Susemihl’s critical edition of the Micomachean 
Ethics, not to mention his edition of the Eudemian Ethics 
and his edition of the Moraha Magna, 1 am deeply indebted. 
On almost every page of these WVoles I have to acknowledge 
something which I owe to Prof. Susemihl’s industry and 
suggestive treatment of the text. 

Before leaving the subject of the text, I ought perhaps 
to apologize for pretty often referring to the readings of 
certain inferior manuscripts —Cambr., CCC, NC, B', B?, 
B*’— which I happen to have examined. I quote these 
readings, not as being valuable in themselves, but—some- 
times as enabling me to illustrate from my own observation 
the operation of causes which we have to take account of in 
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estimating the readings of the important manuscripts— 
sometimes simply as not having been hitherto published. 
So far as the problem of establishing the text of the JVico- 
machean Ethics is directly concerned, Mr. Bywater is 
undoubtedly right in leaving as our recognised sources K> 
and L>, with rand Aspasius. 

These volumes contain only ‘Notes.’ Ihave not written 
‘Introductory Essays,’ partly because the brilliant and in- 
structive ‘ Essays’ contained in the First Volume of Grant’s 
Ethics hold the field—partly, and chiefly, because I think 
that junior students—to whom I hope these Notes may be 
useful—can master the Ethics only by fighting their way 
through the problems and difficulties of the Treatise, as 
these start up—sometimes for the first time, sometimes 
again under altered forms—in the Greek text itself. 

Having, for these reasons, dispensed with ‘Introductory 
Essays,’ I have been obliged to make a good many of the 
‘notes’ somewhat long; and being anxious that every 
important passage, as it occurred, should there and then 
impress the student with its full weight—its weight being 
often the weight of Aristotle’s whole Philosophy brought 
to bear through some technical term—lI have not been very 
careful to avoid repetitions. 

The quotations from other works of Aristotle, and from 
Plato, have been printed in full, in order that the junior 
student may be able to read conveniently, within the limits 
of these volumes, what he certainly must read, if he is to 
understand the Ethics in a concrete way as part of Aristotle’s 
entire Philosophy. 

In writing the ‘arguments’ I have allowed myself con- 
Siderable liberty. In some cases it seemed that the student 
would be best introduced to the particular context by an 
epitome, in some cases by a paraphrase and explanation, 
in other cases again by a more or less free translation. 

_ In composing the ‘notes’ I have of course had a great 
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mass of material to draw upon in the works of the many 
scholars, ancient and modern, who have commented on the 
Ethics. The Greek Scholiasts—Aspasius (Heylbut, 1889), 
the Paraphrast Heliodorus! (Heinsius and Heylbut), Eu- 
stratius, Michael Ephesius, and the other Scholiasts printed 
in the Aldine Collection? (1536)—I have used carefully 
throughout; and among the modern commentators I owe 
much, in different ways, to’ Zell (1820), Coraes* (1822), 
Michelet (1848), Fritzsche (for v, vi, vii—1851, and _ viii, 
ix—1847), Grant (last edition, 1885), Ramsauer (1878), and 
Jackson (for v—1879). 

My largest debt is to Grant, whose Evhics I wish to 
mention here with the greatest respect, as an edition the 
value of which has steadily grown on me. For help, 
indeed, in certain classes of detail difficulties, I have had 
most often to turn to other authorities; but no other edition 
have I found so fertile in philosophical suggestions. These 
suggestions, I would remark, are to be found in unobtrusive 
notes, as well as in the Introductory Essays. 

I must not omit to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
modern translators—Stahr, Williams, and Peters—especially 
to the last. Here and there I have felt bound to say that 
I do not agree with a rendering given by Mr. Peters; but 
his Translation, taken as a whole, I have found an able and 
trustworthy assistant. 


1 We seem to have no good reason for believing that this was his name: see 
L. Cohen in the Berl. philolog. Wochensch. Nov. 9, 1889, p. 1419, and of. Val. 
Rose in Hermes, vol. ii. p. 212. 

For the Greek Scholiasts on the #. 4. generally, see Val. Rose, Hermes, 
vol. v. pp. 61 sqq. uber die griechischen Commentare zur Ethik des Aristoteles ; 
and cf. Bywater in Hermes, vol. v. pp. 354 sqq- 

2 This collection is composed as follows according to Rose (Hermes, vol. v, 
article referred to in foot-note above)—Book I Eustratius, II-IV Anonymus, 
V Michael Ephesius, VI Eustratius, VII Anonymnus rec., VIII Aspasius, 
IX-X Michael Ephesius. 

3 For the circumstances attending the publication of this interesting edition 
see AAAMANTIOS KOPAHS id A. OEPEIANOY (Trieste, 1890), vol. iii. 


PP- 47 sqq- 
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My separate debts to predecessors I have tried to acknow- 
ledge in all cases as they were contracted; but it may well 
be that, in annotating a Treatise on which there are so many 
Commentators, I have sometimes put down, from ignorance 
or forgetfulness, as my own, what ought to have been credited 
to another. 

There is one writer, not yet mentioned, to whom I wish to 
express special indebtedness. Dr. Rassow’s Forschungen 
uber die Nicomachische Ethik (1874) have been always before 
me in writing these Motes. I suppose all who know Dr. 
Rassow’s little work will agree entirely with me when I say 
that very few works of the kind contain so much valuable 
matter in such small space. It would be a great gain if the 
Forschungen—a model of critical method—were made more 
accessible by means of an English translation. 

It is not necessary to refer here, except generally, to the 
assistance—acknowledged in detail—which I have derived 
from the editors of other works of Aristotle, and from the 
editors of other authors, quoted in these Votes. 

In conclusion—a few lines about ‘interpolations,’ ‘dis- 
locations,’ and ‘duplicate passages.’ The subject is an 
interesting one, and I have touched it in some of my notes 
on Book v and Book vii, in connexion with the views of 
Dr. Jackson and Prof. Cook Wilson—also in other notes 
referring to the views of Dr. Rassow; but it properly lies 
beyond the scope of these volumes, which aim chiefly at help- 
ing readers of the Ethics to get hold of the philosophical 
doctrine of the Treatise. I feel sure that the scholars just 
mentioned agree with me in thinking that the philosophical 
doctrine, in its broad outlines and more important details, 
stands out with such evidence and actuality, that it is im- 
possible to conceive our view of it as having to be appreciably 
altered in consequence of discoveries which may hereafter 
be made as to the condition of the text before the age of 
Andronicus. To take up the subject of ‘interpolations, 
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dislocations, and duplicate passages’—even if I had been 
competent to do so—would therefore have been beside the 
aim of these MWofes as concerned with the philosophical 
doctrine of the Ethics. Of course it would be a matter of 
extraordinary philological interest, if an Egyptian papyrus 
were found, old enough to decide for, or against, the in- 
genious speculations of the modern yapiforres. 

The Index added to these Votes does not profess to be 
complete. It is designed mainly to help the student by 
bringing together selected notes on some of the more im- 
portant topics. To find his way in the Greek text, the 
student must turn to Mr. Bywater’s Index. 


Jae LEWART. 
July, 1892. 
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MAENUSCRIPLES 


K”=cod. Laurent. 81. 11 (1oth cent.). 

L»=cod. Par. 1854 (12th cent.). 

M?=cod. Marc. 213 (15th cent.). 

N?=cod. Marc. append. iv. 53 (14th cent.). 

O%=cod. Riccard. 46 (14th cent.). 

H*=cod. Mare. 214 (14th cent.). 

Pb=cod. Vat. 1342 (14th or 13th cent.). 

T= Vetusta translatio (13th cent.). 

Cambr. = University Library 1879 Li. v. 44: the Eliensis of Wilkinson, Zell, 
and Michelet, the O* of Susemihl (13th cent.). 

CCC = Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 112: the O! of Susemihl 
(15th cent.). 

NC=Library of New College, Oxford 227: the O? of Susemihl (15th 
cent.). 

B'= Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 14080 (15th cent.). 

B?= Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 6790 (15th cent.), 

B*= Brit. Mus. Royal MS. 16 C. xxi (16th cent.). 

Par. 1853 =Bibl. Nat. Paris: (part containing E. N. 15th cent.). 


[For Bekker’s MSS. of the 2. 4. see Susemih], Die Bekkerschen Hss. der 
N.E. Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philol. 1878, p. 625 sqq.; and Bywater’s Comtri- 
butions to the Textual Criticism of Aristotle's Nic. Eth. For the English MSS. 
of the #, V. see Anecdota Oxon., Classical series, vol. i. part 1. For I’, the 
Vet. tr., see Newman’s Politics, vol. ii. pp. xli sqq.] 


CORRIGENDA 


Vol. I, p. 5, foot-note, read xaos kat ayadés. 

a », 81, thirteenth line from top, for ‘zs used’ vead ‘2s is used.’ 

» 3, 169, heading of note on § 2, read dperdv. 

» 3) 329, tenth line of note on § 2, read dpxiOéwpos. 

» 57 496, ninth line from top, for ‘whole section’ vead ‘clause.’ 

tenth line from top, for ob give: read pévTo Tar. 

», LI, p. 133, heading of note on 1146 a. 22 read wapddoka eAéyxew. 

» 9 148, top line, for ‘acts also against his consciously realised know- 
ledge of the including universal’ read ‘at the same time 
consciously realises the including universal.’ 

»> 9), 178, sixth line from top, for ‘in’ vead ‘is.’ 

181, fourth line of note on a. 3, read duparns. 

264, sixth line from top, for ‘imply’ read ‘implies.’ 

295, seventh and eighth lines of note on a. 26, for é71 Kat atrois read — 
kal &rt avTors, 
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BOOK. I. 


CHAPTER T. 


ARGUMENT. 


Every art, every science, every action, every act of choice, aims at some good. 
flence they have well defined The Good as‘ the end which all things aim at. 
But ends differ. Sometimes our end ts the mere performance of a function ; 
sometimes, something substantive beyond the performance of the function—in 
which case the something substantive zs ‘ better than, i.e. is the raison d’étre 
of the function by which it ts produced. 

There are as many ends as there are arts, sciences, and forms of action. 
There are certain leading arts, sciences, and forms of action, under which 
certain other arts, sciences, and forms of action group themselves in various 
grades of subordination. The end of a leading art, science, or form of action 
2s always more chotceworthy than the ends of the subordinate arts, sciences, or 
forms of action belonging to the group. Thus Generalship is an art, whose end, 
‘victory, ts more choiceworthy than ‘riding, theend of the subordinate art of 
horsemanship ; as ‘riding, in tts turn, ts more chotceworthy than ‘ the bridle,’ 
the end of the sttll more subordinate art of bridle-making. This example shows 
that an art whose-end 2s, and an art whose end ts not, a substantive product 
may belong to the same group of subordinate arts. A bridle ts a substantive 
product, riding is the mere performance of a function ; but the art of bridle- 
making and the art of horsemanship both fall under the same leading art. 


§ 1. waca x.7.\.] Eustratius, and other commentators after him, 1094 a. 1. 
have noted that many of Aristotle’s great philosophical treatises 
begin with a universal proposition. In the universal the cause is 
contained (Az. Post. i. 24. 85 b. 26 16 8€ KaOddov mpdrov" airioy dpa 
76 xaOddov) : science explains things by their causes (Az. Posi. i. 2. 
71 b. g émordpeba Sé oiducba exactov dmdas. . . . Srav thy 7’ airiay 
oldpeba yuwdoxew SV fv td mpaypd eorw, Ore ékeivou airia éott, kal pH 
évdéxerGar roir’ dos zyew); hence the propriety of beginning a 
scientific treatise with a universal proposition, rather than with a 
particular statement. The opening words of the Politics are émewdy 
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1094 a. 1. macay médw SpSpev Kowvoviay Twa ovaay, Kal TacaY Kowaviay ayabod Twos 
evekevy ouveotnKuiay (rod yap etvar Soxodvtos dyabod xapw mavra MparTovat 
mdvres), Sndov os mavat pev dyalod Twos oroxacovrat : the Metaphysics 
begin—dvres d&Oparor tod cidévae dpéyovra pica: the Post. Anal. 
begin—raoa didackadia kai maca pdbnors Suavontixy &k mpovmapxovens 
yiveras yvooews: similarly, the treatise de Partibus Anim. and the 
Physics begin with universal propositions. On the other hand 
the later Eudemian Ethics begin as Grant says (£7hics: essay i. 
vol. i. p. 23) ‘ without any scientific preface, but rather in the form 
of a literary essay, with the sentence: “In the temple of the God 
at Delos some one . . . has inscribed the following verses on the 
vestibule of the shrine of Latona.” ’ 

The exordium of the Z. ¥, (taken in connexion with the similar 
exordia of the Politics, Metaphysics, Posterior Analytics, and other 
treatises mentioned) thus indicates, by its form, the logical method 
which Aristotle regarded as proper to ‘a scientific treatise.’ 
Demonstrative science in the strict sense (dmodetkrixy emeotnpn—} 
e& dnOGv Kat TpwTeY Kal Guéowv Kal yyopyi@répav Kal TpoTépwey Kal aiTi@v 
rod ouprepdopatos An. Post. i. 2.71 b.20) is possible, indeed, only in 
the regions of metaphysics and mathematics, where the mind con- 
fronts truths which are abstract (aev trys), eternal (didi), and 
necessary (u evdexdueva GAdws eye). In these regions principles 
are apprehended by the eye in diagrams, or by the mind’s eye in 
speculation, with perfect clearness and distinctness, and conse- 
quences are evidently seen to flow necessarily from principles. In 
the concrete enquiries, on the other hand, of the natural and 
moral sciences, there is no such clearness of principles, or evident 
consequence of conclusions. Health, Liberty, Temperance, Unity, 
and all other ‘mixed modes,’ as Locke would call them, in them- 
selves as principles, and in their relations to their consequences, 
stand on a very different footing from an intuition like that of 
circle, and a law of thought like that of contradiction. Yet, in his 
concrete enquiries, Aristotle is so far influenced by the analogy of 
entormun, in the strict sense, that he constantly refers his most 
particular observations to general principles of a highly abstract 
and formal character, and often symbolises the primary importance 
of these principles by the position which he assigns to them at the 
beginning of an enquiry, as if to show that the conclusions 


? On space intuition as the ground of apodeictic science, see Lange, 
Logische Studien, p. 9 sqq. 
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reached in the enquiry flow from-these principles, as the geometer’s 1094 a. 1, 
conclusions flow from the visualised definitions, or diagrams, 

which he posits as his starting-points. This penchant for the ‘ geo- 

metrical method’ in concrete enquiry sometimes leads Aristotle 

far astray, where ‘verification’ does not force itself upon him, as 

it does in Ethics and Politics. 

So much for the general logical significance of the exordium of 
the £vhics, as one of a class, Its special logical significance in 
relation to the Treatise which it introduces may now be indicated. 

The cause assumed in this section is the Final Cause; and the 
leading doctrines of the Treatise may be shown to follow as con- 
clusions from the universal proposition in which this cause is 
assumed, 

The good which every being, consciously or unconsciously, 
strives to realise is not something external to itself (yapuordy i. 6. 
13), but zs own good (cf. i. 5. 4 tayabdy & oixeldv ri Kat Sucadaiperov 
civau pavrevdueOa), the perfection of its own nature, whatever that 
may be. The oak, which, springing from the acorn, grows 
according to the law of its nature, and becomes a perfect tree, 
realises the end of its existence, and attains ‘its own good.’ The 
final cause of an organism cannot be distinguished from the 
organism itself at its best. The final cause, or good, of the tree is 
the tree itself. Hence, for the term good, we may substitute the 
term exzsfence. All beings, Aristotle might have said, struggle for 
existence according to their kinds. vous, which in its strict sense 
is biological law—the law determining the growth of organised 
beings, is antagonistic to the dmeipoy, or that which is indefinite 
and shapeless: see mept (dav yevécews 1.1. 715 b. 14 7 O€ vais 
gevyer To Gmetpov' To pev yap reipoy aredés, 1 S€ hvars det Cyret Tédos. 
The vos of the acorn produces the oak, and only the oak, an 
organism realising a definite shape, or wépas, in which no one part, 
or function, is developed out of due proportion’, Such an 

1 Cf. de Part. Anim. i. 1. 641 b. 28 dor’ eiva pavepdy Ott or Te ToLovTov b 
5} al kadrodpev, pvow" ob yap di 5 Te Ervxev ef Exdorou yiverar omepparos, ddA 
rode éx Todbe, OVSE omépya 7d TUXdY éx TOD TYXSYTOS OTéppaTos’ apx? dpa Kat 
mountixoy Tod ef adtod 7d onépyar pice yap Tadra’ pera youv éx TovTov. Cf. 
Met. A. 16. 1021 b. 21 Exaorov rére TédcLov, Kal 4 ovcia waoa Tére TEAK, 
grav kata 7d eldos Ths oixelas dperhs pydev édAcitp pdptoy Tod Kata plow 
peyé0ous. Cf. Themistius on the Physécs, vol. i. pp. 170, 171 (ed. Spengel)— 
70 €ldos kal 7d Tapdderypa Touréor 6 Adyos Tod Ti Hv civ. Tapaderypa 5é elroy 
obx ds of rds iS€as AéyorTes aitd Te Kab’ abrd bpeotads Kal xwproroy €lbos, GAA’ 
trad dpiora 7d €ldos Exdorou Tay ind picews yvopevar, otov avOpwrou immo 
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1094 a. 1. organism is essentially itself, containing in itself its own dpyq and 
réNos, 2.€. growing in its own way, and for its own sake*. In these 
respects natural organisms differ from the products of workmanship 
(réxyn), which have an external ¢pyj—are shaped by another, and for 
some end towards which they are merely means. A house exists 
for the sake of those who inhabit it, but a plant or animal exists 
for its own sake. Téyyy is accordingly related to the good in a 
very different manner from that in which gvou is related to the 
good. Téy is a means towards the attainment of the good, 
whereas ¢vow is the realisation of the good. Now, since the 
subject of the Z¢hics is the Life of Man at its best (rd ed ¢qv), it is 
easy to understand that the relation of vers, rather than that of 
réxyn, to the Good will be present to Aristotle’s mind throughout 
the Treatise. Human life at its best is no mere device, or means, 
adopted by man for the sake of something beyond itself and 
better. The evdSatyav “ves, and there is nothing better than his life. 
His nature is a Adyos, or organism, 6p4ds, balanced in all its parts, 
and containing, like the nature of a tree, its own dpyy and réAos 
within itself—freely initiating functions, in the performance of 
which it treats itself ‘always as an end and never merely as a 
means. So far, there seems to be no essential difference between 
the Tree and the Man: the Adyos, or organism, of each affirms 
itself, Whether the fact that in the man the self-affirmation takes 
the form of consciousness of self makes an essential difference, is 
a question which need not be discussed here. As it is, the 
evdaiuov, in affirming himself, knows himself—takes a survey of 
human nature as an efdos, or organic whole, consisting of mutually 
related parts and tendencies. 

But why related as they are, and not otherwise? Because ‘it is 
best’ that they should be so related—because ‘ Deus sive Natura’ 
requires them to be so related. Hence the complete knowledge 
of human nature, as an eiSos, requires a knowledge of God, and 
demands 6ewpia strictly so called, or the contemplation of that which 


Bods édalas ovnfs mAardvov, kal 4 Tadra Symuoupyodca apxt) MEXpt TocodTou 
mpocor Kwodoa tiv Hryyv péxpis ob 7d €l50s TodTO Kal Thy poppiy Tedelws 
évapydoa TH VAD. 

* For its own sake as representative of an immortal type. As individual, 
it sacrifices itself to the perpetuation of this type: see Aspasius on this §— 
éxaorov yap adyera tnd Ths idias ptcews onovdy ent thy idtay reAedTyTa* 
én) 6 ravryy dyerar did 7d mpds exeivo veveveéva, d navtev ear) rededraToy 
(z.€. 70 9elov), 
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is eternal. Accordingly, we find Aristotle defining eddapovia as 1094 a. 1. 
Gewpia ts (x. 8. 8). And this’ig the formal definition, not only of 
the evdapovia of the Thinker (the subject of the context in which 
this definition occurs), but also of that of the moral agent—j ard 
Tas d\has dperds: for the latter exists for the sake of the former, 
and must be defined in accordance with it. The city exists for 
the sake of its thinkers. A materially prosperous city without 
thinkers would be dreAjs, like the body without the life. Political 
institutions and moral rules are what they are, because the end 
of the city is to be the home of a few thinkers.. The moral life, 
which bulks so largely in the city, is 1d dvaykaioy 7d && troOéoews in 
relation to the poppy Which the life of the thinkers—r6 dyx@ 
puxpdv—realises. Sodias evexa emirdtres » ppdvnois, GAN ovk ekeivy 
(Z. WV. vi. 13. 8). Hence it is in the Gewpnrixds Bios that the ulti- 
mate standard of a conduct is found. The ultimate épos or 
akonds, according to which the moral peodrns is fixed, is given not 
by the practical, but by the speculative reason. Without the 
speculative ideal of rév Ocdv Oepamevew kal Ocwpeiv (LE, 1249 b. 20), 
or 76 dOavarigew (£.1V. x. 7. 8), man’s moral life would be meaning- 
less. Why should he restrain his desires for the mere sake of 
restraining them? Evdaporia, then, even when realised in the 
performance of moral actions, is Geapia, or contemplation of the 
eternal: for the «fSos of human nature, which must be known, if 
moral conduct is to be achieved, cannot be known except in view 
of its end—rd ddavaritew, rd rév Ocdy beparedves kal Oewpeiv , 

The ultimate good, then, which man seeks after is the con- 
sciousness of his own «idos as Oeiov. It is only the ‘ Thinker, as 
such, in the Gewpyrixds Bios, who has this consciousness clearly (see 
£.N. x. 8.8). The morally excellent man, however, acts im a 
manner which would be inexplicable unless the «idos of Human 
Nature were such as the ‘Thinker’ is conscious of it. The 
morally excellent man may be said to have a practical, as dis- 

1 It is interesting to note that Plotinus (quite as much a Neo-Aristotelian 
as a Neo-Platonist: see Hegel, Vorles. diber die Gesch. d, Philos. vol. 3, p- 9) 
actually describes as Oewpia rod et5ous the effort of plants and animals to preserve 
and perpetuate their various types (Zvm. iii. 8, vol. i. 333 sqq. ed. Kirchhoff), 
just as Aristotle often describes it as a striving after 70 del wat 70 Octov. So 
also the Scientia intuitiva of Spinoza’s wise man is a Oewpia of Human Nature 
sub specie aeternitatis, or as related to God. With scientia intuctiva, a man 
forms clear and distinct ideas of his passions, and so regulates them, just as 
the xadoxdya0ds of Eudemus (Z. 2. H. 15) finds in his Gewpia of the Divine 
Nature, and of Human Nature as divine, the épos trav PEGOTHTOV. 
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1094 a.1. tinguished from a speculative knowledge of it. He knows it as 
an ép6ds dNéyos, Or organism maintaining itself with difficulty in an 
environment—liable to be disturbed by sensations and passions ; 
and his ‘unconscious metaphysic’ consists in his strong zméeres¢ in 
its maintenance, which causes him to reject the solicitations of the 
senses and passions, and ‘choose the mean,’ as the Practical 
Reason (acting in the service of the Speculative Reason) directs. 

The morally inferior man, on the other hand, allows external 
influences to interfere with the steady operation of the internal 
organising principle of Reason. He allows himself to grow in this 
direction or that, out of due proportion (mapa roy dp6dv dAédyor), in 
the interest of ends foreign to his nature, as an harmonious 
organism. He devotes himself to pleasure (dwohavorixds Bios), or 
wealth (ypyuatioris Bios), or social success (ryun—see L. LV. i. 5), 
objects which a turn of fortune may remove from his grasp, leaving 
him without any ‘good of his own. He fails in life, because he 
‘makes himself a means and not an end.’ 

Thus from the Principle laid down in the first section of the 
Ethics the whole teaching of the Treatise may be deduced: that the 
Practical Life consists in the maintenance of the Mean, or organic 
balance, in action and feeling, for the sake of the Speculative Life, 
which is supreme, and furnishes the Practical Life with a cxomes. 

téxvy| The habit or faculty of making (és pera Adyou aGAnbois 
mountun LH. iV. vi. 4. 3). It is external to the thing made, and, 
as such, is distinguished from qvois, which is an immanent for- 
mative principle (J/Ze/. A. 3. 1070 a. 7 9 pev ody Téxyn apy ev adr, 
7 O€ vows apyxn ev atts: and cf. #. VV. vi. 4. 4). Although réyon aims 
at the good in a very intelligible sense, its relation to it, as has 
been pointed out above, is not that in which Aristotle is concerned 
to show that the rational agent stands to his good. The rational 
life is not a process, producing beyond itself something which 
may perhaps in turn be employed for some further purpose; it is ° 
good and beautiful in itself, like an organism, and not useful as 
a means, 

péBo8os]: see the notes of Zell, Michelet, and Grant, and Index 
Arist. s.v. Literally it means ‘way to knowledge’: here it 
stands for ‘knowledge’ or ‘science’ itself (émorjun). 

mpagis] as used in the Zhzcs properly means ‘moral action’: 
cf. vi. 2. 2 9 aloOnois odSepas apxy mpdgews’ Sprov d€ rH Ta Onpia 
aicOnow pev exew mpdgews 8€ pl) Kowoveiy, IIpaéis expresses reason 
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(Adyos), or what the man is as an indivisible efSos or person, just as 1094 a. 1, 
the place of the hands on thé dial at a given time expresses the 

whole mechanism of the clock. As such, mpaés is distinguished 

from reactions in immediate response to isolated stimuli of sense. 


mpoaipeors| defined in LZ. WV. iii. 3. 9 as Bovdeurexi) Bpekis tov eo’ a. 2. 

juiv. It also is peculiar to man as possessing reason. It is the 
“choice” of means to some end, the end being distinguished by 
reason from the pleasure of the moment—the object of émOupia. 
It is good when it is the exponent of the whole man as perfectly 
apprehended by his reason; bad, when the end with which the 
agent ‘identifies his good’ falls short of being ‘the whole man,’ or 
is merely a phantastic image of him. Mere ém@vuia, on the other 
hand, expresses only the reaction of the sensibility in relation to 
an isolated stimulus. It involves no conception of a good. Some- 
thing is pleasant at the moment, and émévuia rushes without 
reflection to the enjoyment of it. TIpoatpeous therefore, as implying 
the conception of an end different from present pleasure, is placed 
here with technical correctness in a list of faculties and functions 
which aim at ‘a good. Even ‘bad choice’ involves the notion, 
however imperfect, of ‘a good’: as Aspasius says ad loc. kai yap ai 
poxOnpai mpdkers Kal poxOnpal mpoapécers eect Tov adyabod yivovrat, 
@Aa wenarnpevav Tv MpaTrovrey i} mpoatpoupevor. : 

Bid KaAdS amehyvavto Tayabdy ob mdvr’ epletar| cf. LV. x. 2. 4 
of & évordpevor ws ovK ayabdy ob avr’ epiera, py ovdev héyoow, 
Cf. Rhet. i. 6. 1362 a. 23 eotw 81 dyabdy d dy adrd Eavtod evexa 7 
aiperév kai ob évexa aAXo aipovpeba kai ob epierar mavta 7) mdvta Ta 
aicOnow exovra 4 vodv i) «i AadBor vodv' Kai doa 6 vods ay éExdot@ amodoin, 
kal doa 6 wept Exacrov vois drodidaow éxdor@, Tord éotw éExdoT@ ayabdy, 
Cf. Themistius, Hep! Yuxis, fol. 92 (vol. ii. p. 208, ed. Spengel) 
ayabod yap 4 aicbnors 7 aicOnows avrihapBaver Oat odx ola Te vd KaKod, 
GAA pdvov Tod TéprovTos i) dyevros, TO OE ayabdy Kat TO KaKdy Tov vod 
povov kpivew éort. But if atcOnow and emOvpia, as such, are not 
directed to ‘the good,’ how can the lower animals, which have 
only aicOjo1s and émOvpia, be said ‘to strive after the good’? 
Because their aicOjoes and émiévpia have, like their protective 
colours and other bodily adaptations, assumed a definitely fixed 
character in relation to an orderly (i.e. rational) environment. 
Their organisms, which their aic@jces and émOupiac subserve, 
are embodiments of reason adequate to the conditions of the 
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1094 a. 2. environment in which they survive: cf. £. WV. vii. 13. 6 ov8 


a, 3. 


Hdoriy Sidkovor Ty adriy mdvres, Hdoviy pévroe mdyres' tows Oe kat 
Sidkovoy ody fv olovrae ovd fv dy aiev, ddda thy adtyy' mdvra yap 
pices exer Te ctor. Man’s dpé€ers conflict with his ‘good,’ because 
by his éewpia he has risen into a sphere in which his merely animal 
adaptations are inadequate. 


§ 2. Siapopd ...] There are two kinds of ends. Some are 
immanent, being identical with the évépyea, or functions, which 
constitute the essence, or perfect being, of the things of which 
they are said to be the évépyem. A physical organism, and the 
noble life, are ends of this first kind. Some ends, however, are 
not immanent, but exist beyond the functions or operations which 
produce them. The products of réyvy are ends of this second kind. 
They continue to exist after the processes which have produced 
them have ceased; whereas a physical organism ceases to exist, 
as such, when its vital functions cease. The end of réxym is 
an épyov mapa tiv évépyevav. Hence the éevépyea, or operations as 
such, of réyyn are said to be dreAcis, and are more properly called 
kunoes than evépyea. Cf. Mer ©. 6. 1048 b. 28, &c. maca yap 
kivnows aredns, irxvacta, pabnots, Bddvors, oikoddunors' atrar dé Kuwyoecs, 
Kal aredeis ye’ ov yap dua Baditer Kat BeBaducev, 08 oikodopet Kal @xodd- 
penkev, ovd€ ylyverar Kal yéyovev, 7) Kuveirar Kal Kekivnkev’ GAN érepov Kal 
kivet kal Kivetrau’ éwpaxe Sé Kal 6pG Gua TO adrd, Kal voet Kal vevonke. THY meV 
ovy roravtny evépyerav héya, éxeivny dé kivnow. Cf. Met. K. 9. 1066 a. 20 
i} Te Kimows évépyeca pev eivae Soxet ris, dredys S€. But Lzfe, whether 
viewed as an organised system of various functions, or as mirrored 
in one high function such as sight or thought, is évépyea in the 
strict sense, z.¢. contains its own end in itself. Such évépyea, as 
Aristotle puts it, ‘resides in’ that organism of which it is said to 
be the évépyeta, being indeed identical with the oveia or eiSos of the 
organism ; whereas the so-called évépyea of the builder or weaver, 
gué builder or weaver, passes out into the house or web, which is 
‘better than’ the builder or weaver, gud@ builder or weaver. See 
Met. ©. 8. 1050 a. 23, &c. eel 8 cori rev pev 2oyarov 4 xpiots, otov 
ews 1) Cpacis, kal ovdev yiverar mapa tavrny Erepov dnd Ths drpews épyov" 
én’ eviov b€ yiverai tt, otoy dad ths olkodopuKAs oikia Tapa THY oiKOdd- 
pnow ... Gowv pev ody érepdv ti eott mapa Thy xpjow Td yeyvopevor, 
Tovrav pev 1 evépyera ey TH rrovoupev eoriv, olov F te oikoddunows ev TO 


x 4 \ ¢ oo ~ col 
oikodopoupévp Kal 4 Upavors ev 7H tpawopév@’ Spolws 8€ Kal emt Tov 
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aXov, Kal Odos 7 Kivnois ev TO Kwovpevm’ dowv b€ py eotw dddo 711094 a. 3. 
Epyov mapa thy évépyeav év adrois tmdpxer f evépyeta’ olov 7 Gpacis ev TO 
parte kal » Oewpia ev TS Oewpodvre kab Cw) ev TH Woux7 60d Kal 9 eddat- 
povia’ (an yap Kat mod tis eorivt Sore ghavepoy Sr 4 ovaia Kai Td eddos 
evépyeud tis eorw, With the doctrine of this passage we may compare 
Aristotle’s theory of the relation of the Wux} to the dua. The 
pux7 is the function of the cdpa, its form, or essence. A dead body 
is a body only in an equivocal sense, as a marble hand is a hand. 
It is life which constitutes the body; and the living body does not 
exist for the sake of any end external to itself. See De Anima, 
ii, I. 412 a 19 dvaykaiov dpa rip Wouxnv ovciay eivar, as eidos 
goparos hvotkod Suvdper (wiv exovres—and Met. H. 3. 1043 a. 35 
Wux7 yap ovoia kal évépyera cdpatds twos*, As the whole body exists 
for the sake of, and is constituted by its life, so an organ like the 
eye, taken by itself, may be said to exist for the sake of, and be 
constituted by its special function—sight. The end, good, or 
being of the eye is sight. This end or good is not something which 
can exist apart from the eye ; and an eye which does not see is not 
really aneye. Cf. De Anima, ii. 1. 412 b. 18 «i yap iv 6 dpOadrpos 
(Gov, Wuxn ay adr jv 7H oYis* adrn yap ovcia dpOadrpod 7 Kara Adyor" 
6 & dPOadrpods vAn des, fs admodimovans, ovK eotw spOarpds, mAnv 
Spovipes, kabdmrep 6 AlOwos Kat yeypappévos. The noble life (edda- 
povia—rd ed qv) is the function or évépyeca of Human Nature as 
sight is of the eye. 


§§ 3, 4] To ed giv, the noble life, is the chief end of man, and all a. 6. 
his actions and pursuits are for the sake of this. But every one of 
these actions and pursuits has its own immediate end, which, in its 
turn, is a means to the end of some more comprehensive pursuit. 


1 Cf, Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. third ed. p. 487 (Aristot.).—‘ Besteht nun das wahre 
Wesen jedes Dings in seiner Form, und das Wesen alles Gewordenen in 
seinem Zwecke, so wird diess auch von den lebenden Wesen gelten miissen. 
Jedes lebende Wesen ist eine kleine Welt, ein Ganzes, dessen Theile dem 
Zwecke des Ganzen als Werkzeuge zu dienen haben. (Phys. viii. 2. 252b. 
24 et 3 éy (4m TodT0 Swvardy yevécOa, Th nwrvEL Td adTd cupBivar Kal Kara Td 
nav ; el yap &y pupa Kdopw vyiverat, wal év peyadrw). Jedes Werkzeug ist aber 
von der Verrichtung abhingig fiir die es bestimmt ist; der Korper ist mithin 
um der Seele willen da, und die Beschaffenheit jedes Korpers ist durch die 
seiner Seele bestimmt: (de part. animal. i. 5. 645 b. 14 éwel 5€ 7d pev 
Spyavoy way Evend Tov, Tay 5& Tod gwparos popiwy ExacTov évexd Tov, TO 8 ov 
évena mpagis Tus, pavepov bre Kad 7d cbvoAov gpa auvécTnKe mpageds TLVOS évexa. 
mAnpous.... Gate kal 70 cGpd mus Ths puxijs veer, Kal Ta popia TaY Epyav 
mpos & mépuxev xactov. Cf, Met. vi. 10. 1035 b. 14.) 


1094 a, 6. 


a, 10. 


a. 11. 


a. 13. 


a. 14. 
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We thus find in life many dpy:rexrovkal Suvdpers, SO called however 
in a relative sense only, because ¢he adpxurexrovky Svvais par 
excellence isthe art of living nobly. All other ends—Health, 
Wealth, Victory—are subordinate to, and good only in relation to 
the noble life. Although some of the special operations of man, 
such as walking, riding, dancing, differ from the réxvac proper in 
not resulting in @pya or things made, still they resemble them in 
looking beyond themselves, as e.g. to health, business, or amuse- 
ment. On the metaphor implied, in the use of the term dpyrrek- 
rovxy here, the Paraphrast has the following remarks: 7 d€ orparn- 
vik) Gpxirerrovuxy mpds adras [2.e. immyny xt.d.| Kadeirar’ Stvarae yap 
Omep 6 dpxitéxrov ev Tots TéxToo Kabdmep yap ekeivos amoBdérav eis TO 
eidos THs olkias ékeiva Kehever ToLEiy TOUS TéKTOVaS a mpods Eekelvo Pépet TO 
eidos, oUTw Kal ) OTpaTNyLKN, Kal elTis GAA ToLA’TH, amd Tov idiov Tédous 


r U 
tais aAdats dSidaot Tovs Kavovas, 


§ 4, 8uvapiv] ‘faculty,’ in the sense in which we speak of the 
Faculty of Arts or Law at a University. 


xadworrouky | Accepted by Bekker and Bywater on the authority 
of pr. K> alone, for the xadwomorixn of rc. Kb, and apparently all 
other MSS. 


katd Tov aitév 8} tpdrov| Bywater introduces xard into the text 
from Kb, Mb, (and Cambr.). For 6) read here by Bekker and 
Bywater, Susemihl gives dé. The best MSS. seem to have 6, 
while 6¢ is given by CCC, B*, B*, and Ald. Where 6€ and 6 
are concerned, however, MS. authority is not of much account. 
I prefer 62. 


év dmdoais 8€| dé is the reading of all MSS. apparently except 
M? and Pr, which have 67. A¢ and 67 are constantly interchanged in 
the MSS.,and the best of them have not much authority in the matter. 
Zell, Grant, and Ramsauer read 6¢, and explain it as an instance of 
‘$é in apodosi. The law of ‘8¢ in apodosi’ in Aristotle is thus 
formulated by Eucken (de Arist. dicendi ratione: pars prima: de 
particularum usu, p. 31)—‘Sé in apodosi usurpatur aut ita ut 
repetatur apud demonstrativam cum antecesserit apud relativum, 
aut post demonstrativum; cum non antecesserit, sed enuntiatio 
demonstrativa quodam modo opponatur relativae, aut post par- 
ticulam ei, ubi apodosis opposita est protasi. It seems natural then 
to bring the é drdoas 5€ of the present passage under the first 
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clause of the law for ‘8¢ in apodosi’ as formulated by Eucken. 1094 a. 14. 
Michelet, however, reading dé, prefers to speak of an anacoluthon 
here. He follows Krische (/enazsche alle. Literaturzeitung : 
December, 1835: no. 230, p. 403) in thinking that the goa & 
cioiv with which the sentence begins is, after the parenthesis, 
changed per anacoluthiam into év amdows é, the 8¢ being simply 
repeated. The words of Krische (quoted by Eucken, p. 25) are: 
‘doa 6 eioé kiindigt den Satz an, der durch die Vergleichung, 
welche aber von ihm nicht zu trennen ist, unterbrochen wird; 
mit év dmdoas d¢ wird der unterbrochene Gedanke, der nun auch 
die Vergleichung in sich schliesst, wieder aufgenommen, so dass 6é 
nach ev dm. das wiederholte erste 5é¢ ist, und nimmermehr statt 67 
die Apodosis bildet :’ on which Eucken remarks—‘cujus sententiae 
assentirer, si Aristoteles scripsisset ¢v ravras dé, sed cum év amdoats 
legatur, quo verba omnia quae antecedunt comprehenduntur, 
nescio an cum codice M> (cujus auctoritas in talibus rebus summa 
est) Korae, Bonitzio 64 legendum sit. I am inclined to follow 
Eucken in preferring 64 to dé here, on the principle which he lays 
down in substituting 67 for 6¢in Z. JV. iii. 11. 4.1118 b. 24—‘ post 
ndvra non particula dé, quae opponit, locum habet, sed 4), quae ea 
comprehendat quae antecedunt’—and quite independently of the 
authority of M>. M» notoriously abounds in unique readings, 
which have no genealogical significance, and can only be regarded 
as the conjectures of a scribe: see Susemihl’s Pref. to his edition 
of Zth. Nic., Teubner, 1880, p. viii—‘ Cum inter peculiares M> 
codicis lectiones haud paucae sint sine dubio e mera conjectura 
modo falsa modo recta haustae, summa in eo adhibendo cautione 
opus neque Bekkerus? ubique satis ea usus est.’ Eucken there- 
fore seems to me to take up a peculiarly untenable position, when 
he maintains (p. 40) not only that we must go to the MSS. to 
decide between 64 and 6é, but that on this particular point M P is 
to be preferred to all others: ‘in Ethicis Nicomacheis ubicunque 
agitur utrum 44 an dé scribendum sit codex M > ceteris omnibus 
praeferendus est.’ 


§ 5. Siadeper 8 odSév x.7.A.] It does not affect the subordina- 4. 16. 
tion of ends described in § 4, whether the subordinate ends are 
épya, like a bridle, or evépyea, like riding. Both fall under the end 


1 According to Rassow (Forsch. aiber die Nic. Eth. p. 8) Bekker has altered 
the text on the authority of M® unique in about twenty places. 


1094 a. 16. 
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of generalship—victory. Again, an évépyea like walking may be 
subordinated to an évépyea the end of which is an épyoy, as when a 
builder walks to his work; just as, on the other hand, an end 
which is an épyov, like a bridle, may be subordinated to one which 
is an évépyea, like riding. The épyov is indeed ‘better than’ the 
évépyea which produced it, but not better than any évépyea. ‘Thus 
a substantive épyov may be subordinate to a mpaés which results 
in no épyov. So the Paraph. ad loc, «i d€-Kai py mpages elev Ta 
réAn tov mpdkewr, GAAd Epya, oddev KoAver BEdrwoy eivar kal aiper@repov 
kai adrav trav epyov To THs apxirekroviKs Téhos Kal mpages év' domep 
xarworointikns pev réos epyov' xadwos ‘yap’ oTparnyeKijs 6€ réAos 
mpagis* vicn ydp* Kat ovdev Korver THY vikny BeAtio eivat Kal alper@réepav 
Tod yadwot' rd yap epyov Bédrioy tis mpd&ews, ov mdons, adda porns 


ca > , >? , 
éxeivns fs dmoréAeopd eott, Sidte TEAOS exkeivns EoTt. 


CHAP DER 11, 


ARGUMENT. 


Now, tf all forms of human endeavour have ultimately one and the same 
end, thts end being sought after for tts own sake, while all other ends are 
chosen as means towards tts attainment—and this must be so, for, of all our 
ends were but means to further ends, human endeavour would be an endless 
and vain process—this one ultimate end will be the Chief Good. 

The knowledge of the true nature of this ultimate end of all human en- 
deavour must evidently have great influence on the conduct of life. If we 
possess the knowledge of tt, we shall be more likely always to do the right thing 
in particular circumstances. We must therefore try to get at least a general 
idea of its nature, and to determine the science or art of which it ts the object. 

Lt must surely be the object of the sctence which rules all the other sciences, 
and supplies the plan which they all subserve. Such Statesmanship—the science 
or art of social life—manifestly ts. All other sciences and arts exist and are 
cultivated subject to the provisions which this supreme science or art lays down 
Sor them. It uses the other sctences and arts for its own practical end: it de- 
termines authoritatively what we shall do, and what we shall not do. Tts end 
therefore, including as it does. the ends of all the other sciences and arts, will be 
man's Chief Good. When we say ‘man’s Chief Good’ it is eminently the 
citizen’s Chief Good that we have in view ; for although ‘man’ and ‘ citizen’ 
are essentially one, and their good therefore essentially the same, the accidents 
of concrete life may partially isolate the individual Srom the society of hés 
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Jellow-citizens, and the good which he.attains to in his partial zsolation will 
differ in degree, though not in kind, from that which men in full rapport with 
the best social influences realize for themselves and their city. The former 
good is one which indeed we are often fain to acquiesce in, but the latter ts 
Sar better—a more divinely beautiful thing to lay hold of and keep. 


§1.] As Grant says, this is ‘the argument upon which the 
whole system of the Z7¢hics is based’ We cannot always desire 
means; there must be an end desired for its own sake alone; 
for human nature, like the physical organism of an animal or plant, 
must have a limit or definite form. This limit or definite form will 
be the swmmum bonum (rdyabdy kai 7d dpiorov) of man. As the 
functions of a physical organism do not build up an indefinitely 
increasing mass without constant shape, but result in a structure 
definite both in size and form, so man’s desires do not follow one 
another endlessly, giving rise to conduct which has no plan, but 
conspire (with success proportioned to the rationality of the agent) 
towards the maintenance of adefinite system of life. The irrational 
man, as such, loses sight of this end. He is dominated by the 
émdupia which happens at the moment to engage him. This is 
succeeded by another émévpia, perhaps in no way related to it. 
His life is thus not one, but many; it is a mere succession of 
episodes like a bad play. It has no object: dreipos yap 4 ris émOupias 
giots (Pol. ii, 4. 1267 b. 3). But the rational man has a definite 
object—the maintenance of the efSos of human nature. This «édos 
he apprehends as an organism which must ‘correspond with a 
social environment,’ because it cannot otherwise take its appointed 
place in the «depos, or realise itself as ‘divine. That harmonious 
play of all the functions of his nature, which enables man so to 
‘correspond with his social environment’ that he may realise 
himself as ‘divine,’ is the End or Good of human nature. This 
‘correspondence’ is the function of vots, the synoptic faculty, 
which views everything in its relations to all other things, z.e. not as 
phaenomenon, but as noumenon, or sub specie aeternitatis. In the 
mpakrikds Bios, with which the main part of the Zhics is concerned, 
the synopsis is less perfect than in the Gewpyrixss Bios; hence, as 
everything is defined in accordance with its perfection, we find 
man’s chief end defined at the close of the L¢hics as Oewpia. For 
the present, however, it will be enoughto regard it as ‘ correspon- 
dence with the social environment.’ 

In connecting the dyaéév with the mépas, Aristotle follows the 
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Pythagoreans and Plato. 2. Mii. 6. 14 7d yap kaxdv rod dreipou, os 
of Tvdaydpevoe eixafov, 7d dé dyabdv Tod memepacpevov. Plato, Phelebus, 
27 B kw. mparov pév roivey dretpov Aéyo, Sevrepov dé 70 mépas, emer’ ék 
rovrey tplrov puri Kal yeyernpérny ovciay. tiv b€ tis pikes aitiay kal 
yevécews teTdptny Aéyov dpa pry TAnppeAoiny ay TH; The good and 
beautiful are realised in the pigs. Cf. Phil. 64 D Eo. kai pip 
Evumdons ye pikews od xaremdv ideiv tiv airiay .,.. . Ore perpou Kat 
ris Evppérpov hdceas py Tvxodoa jrivoty Kal 6maoory Evykpacis maca 
€& dvaykns amdddvot Ta TE Kepavyipeva Kal mpoTNY éautny . . . . vov Oy 
kararépevyev tuiv 4 Tayabod Sivaps eis THY Tod Kadod vow. perpidrys 
yap kal €ypperpia Kdddos Sywou Kal dpert mavraxod EvpRaiver yiyver Oar 
Aristotle’s view of the relation of mépas to the dya6év is very clearly 
stated in Mel. a. 2. 994 b. 9 @re 8 7 08 Evexa rédos* Tootrov de 6 py 
@ rou evexa, GANG Ta AAKa exelvov. Sore ei pev Eatat Towdroy Td €axXaror, 
ovk gorau drretpov. ef S€ pndev Totodrov, ovk Zorar Td od evexa. GAN Ot TO 
darerpov mrovodvTes havOdvoucw efarpodytes Thy TOG dyalod pvow. Kaitou 
ovbeis dv eyxerpnoerev ovOev mparrew, pu) pe\Nov emt mépas HEew" odd’ ay ely 
vods €v Tols ToLoUTOLS" eveKa yap Tivos del mparTeL O ye VOUV Ex@V" TOTO yap EOTL 
mépas’ TO yap Tédos mépas eoti. The ayabdy, or mépas, at which voids aims, 
both in science and in the conduct of life, is order, system, xéopos. 
Novs combines separate facts into a theory, separate actions into a life, 
just as, according to Anaxagoras, it brings order into the material 
universe. No single desire or act can be properly said to be good. 
The good, like the beautiful, is realized only in the orderly arrange- 
ment of parts: see Poet. 7. 1450 b. 3 TO yap Kaddv ev peyéber nat 
rage eott. ‘The relation of parts in a definite organism,’ is what 
Aristotle means by the dyaédv, the memepacpévor, the kadrdv, This 
relation is the object and realization of vods. It is the voyréy which 
exists only for vots. Hence it is said, as in Jez. A. 9. 10474 b. 33, 
to be identical with vots. The object of voids is voids itself. Novs 
is therefore dominated by nothing external to itself, and better 
than itself, as aic@nots is dominated by 76 aic@yrdv. It is therefore 
absolutely good—«pdrierov :—abrov dpa voei, elmep oti rd Kpdrurroy, Kab 
gor 1 vdnows vonoews vonors’ patverat & del dAdov 7 emcornpy far 7 aio Onows 
kai ) Od€a Kat 7 Sidvora, atts 8 ev mapépym. The true personality of 
the eddaipoy is his e’Sapovia or rationally ordered life (EAN 
4. 1168 a. 6 eoper & evepyeia), or perfect correspondence with his 
environment. It is the law of his own nature to correspond 
perfectly. We must not abstract him from his environment, as if 
he were one thing, and the environment another thing, and thus 
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represent him as dominated by-something alien to, or external to 1094a. 18. 
himself. In the life of reason he is a ‘law unto himself.” He 
understands and desires everything as it stands related to the great 
whole of which it is a part. His knowledge is ‘adequate,’ and 
his desires are according to his knowledge—z.e. his knowledge is 
equal to what can be known in his sphere, leaving no residuum of 
the unknown, and his desires give rise to no conduct which can 
ever become matter for regret. In the life of sense, on the other 
hand, a man perceives only the superficies of things, and fails to 
grasp them in their essence as parts of the whole. His desires 
too, following the superficial information supplied to them by sense, 
lead him to perform acts which he afterwards wishes undone. The 
world is wider and more complex than himself, and has many 
surprises and retributions in store for him. ‘The life of sense is 
thus one of subjection, or passivity; while the life of reason is one 
of freedom, and supremacy (cf the term kpdrirov applied to vois). 
This life of reason, in which there is no ignorance or error is, it 
will be easily understood, an ideal, like Spinoza’s cognitio adaequata, 
which no man ever actually reaches. Yet some men approximate 
to it more nearly than others; and in the beautiful structures of 
_ plants and animals we have a physical rendering of it which, save 
for the death of the individual, is perfect. 

TOV TPAKTOY] 2.e. ‘rerum agendarum, Michelet rightly, who finds 
fault with Muretus for supplying reA@y with spaxréy, and distinguishing 
between réAn which are mpaxra or attainable by man, and those 
which are ov mpaxra—ideal ends. But Aristotle cannot admit such 
a distinction; see x. 7. 8 xpy dé ov Kara Tovs mapawvodvtas dvOpanwa 
hpoveiv tvOpwrov dvra, ovde Ovyra tov Oyynrdv, add ep’ Soov evdexerat 
dOavarifew, Td mpaxrdv is the result or object of mpaéis (as 70 
émotnrév is Of emuornun, To aicOyrdv Of aic@yors) and as such may 
signify either ‘something done’ as a means to an end, or the end 
itself: see Z. #7. 1. 7.1217 a. 35 Siyds éyerae 7d mpakrdv. kal yap 
éy vexa mpdrropey, kat Ta TOVT@Y mpatTéueva Xdpw, Which Grant refers 
to as ‘a soft of scholium’ upon the term mpaxrév. 


Boudéue8a] employed here with technical correctness, BovAnows a. 19. 
or wish being directed to ends. See #. JV. iii. 2. 9 eu 8 9 
pév BotAnots rod rédovs oti paddov, 7 SE mpoaipeois TY mpos TO Téos. 


Similarly aipodpea implies mpoatpeots or choice of means. 


apéeiot] impersonal. For examples see nd. Arist, a. 20. 


1094 a, 21. 


a. 22. 


a. 23. 
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paraiay| Cf. Phys. ii. 6. 197 b. 25 ds rodro by 7d paryy, TO mepuxds 
ddXov evexa Srav pi) repaivy exeivo 0b evexa emepixer—t, €. where a means 
misses its end, z.¢. is no means at all, we have 76 pdryv. But no 
part or function of a physical organism is thus useless. All parts 
conspire to the life or good of the organism. See De Coelo i. 4 
271 a. 32 pdrny yap bnddnua TodTo éyopey ob ph eorw iddeors" 6 de 
eds Kat 4 vow ovdév addyws ovdé pdrynv movet, Where ddéyos Means 
without Adyos, or definite structure and ratio of parts. Cf. De 
Partibus Anim. iii, t. 661 b. 24 pndev parnv roriv thy piow pnde 
meptepyov, and other places noted in the Jud, Arzsé. 


§ 2. dp ov] Zell and Michelet quote Muretus—‘ Mos hic est 
Aristotelis, ut saepe, quae affirmare instituit, ea interrogando efferat.’ 
Cf, the common use of # in Aristotle introducing as a question 
the writer’s own opinion, e.g. £. lV. v. 9. 9 i) ov8€ rodro dm)oby ; 

poy . . . oxonév|] There is a mixture of metaphors here, fom 
suggesting a balance, oxomés being a target. On fomjy Eustratius 
sayS—dré perahopas trav tvyav ois év trois Bapeot xpapeba. ‘The 
metaphor of the oxoméds occurs, as Zell and Grant notice, in Plato 
Rep. 519 B, C, where it is said of the dmaidSevror kal ddnOetas aretpot 
that oxordy ev t@ Bip ovx Exovow eva, od orToxalopevovs Sei dravra 
mpdrrew & dy mpdtrwcw idig te Kal Snuovia. 

tod Séovros| Grant says:—‘not “our duty” in the modern 
sense, this conception not having been as yet developed}, but 
more generally “what we ought to do” from any motive. The 
word déoy was a received term with reference to moral subjects. 
Cf. Plato Rep. p. 336 D, where Thrasymachus, calling upon 
Socrates to define Justice, says “ Mind you don’t tell me that it is 
the Séov or the @Pédcwov, or the Avowredoty or the xepdadéorv, or 
the fuudépor.” Cf. also Charmides p.164 B; Xen. Mem. i. 2. 
22, But the exact import of the term was not fixed. Aristotle in 
the Zofrcs ii. 3. 4 mentions among the woddayés Aeydueva, ofoy ed. 
70 Séov eort rd Evpepov 7) 7d Kaddv.’ 

The fundamental meaning of Sov, or ds dei, seems to be in- 
dicated by the conjunction which occurs in Z. MW. iii. 7. 2. 111g b. 
12 ds det bé, kal ds 6 Adyos, troperei (6 dvdpeios ra oBepa) rod Kadod 
éveca. That is déov, which is necessary as a means to the main- 

* I cannot assent to the view (apparently held by Grant) that the Greeks 


had not developed the conception of ‘ Duty,’ as we find it—to take a tea 
modern instance—in Kant. 
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tenance of the organism of man’s moral nature—an organism 1094 2.24. 
which realises an 6p6ds ddyos, or just proportion of parts, and is 
therefore kadév and dyafév in the eye of vods which contemplates it. 
The same reference to a just proportion may be noticed in the use 
of 7d déov in LN. iv. 2. 13 Sid wévys pev ork dv ety Peyadompenrs* ov 
yap éorw ad’ &v odda Saravnoe mpendvtws 6 & emtyetpayv mAtOvos* 
Tapa thy délav yap Kal 1d Séov, Kar’ dperiy b€ rd dpbads. Cf. L. Niv. 
2.20 6 8 bmepBddrXov Kal Bdvavoos 7d mapd rd déov dvadioxew umep- 
Bdd\de. Similarly, the passage before us (Z. WV. i. 2. 2) means 
that, if a man knows the dyaéév of man, 7.e. the «80s or organisation 
of man’s nature as a system of harmoniously balanced parts, and if 
he keeps the thought or perception of it always before him in all 
that he does, he will not fail to do, at the proper time, what is 
necessary (d¢ov) to its maintenance. 


§ 3. témw ye mepthaBeiv.] A frequently recurring metaphor, a. 25. 
derived from the practice of the sculptor, who makes a rvmos or 
rough clay model before he begins the statue in stone. Before we 
begin our elaborate treatment of the chief good, we will try to 
form a rough general idea of what it is, and of the conditions 
under which it can be realised. See Zell and Michelet ad /oc., and 
-Schwegler Mer. vol. iv. p. 42, and Index Arist. s. v. romos, for such 
phrases as maxvdds kal ring, Kabddov exOev Kai Timm, TUT@ Kal ent 
ceparaim eye, Timm Kat ovK aKpiBds éyeoOu, Ting SieOciv, TUT 
diopicréov. The troypapy in painting answers to the rimos in sculp- 
ture. In de An. ii. 1. 413 a. 9, we find the metaphor from painting 
mixed with that from sculpture—rim@ pév odv ratty dSiwwpicOe kal 
imoyeypdpa mept woxis. In £. NW. i. 7. 17 there is the same 
mixture of metaphors, We must suppose that the sources of the 
metaphors have at last ceased to suggest themselves distinctly. 
Both metaphors occur in Plato, e.g. Rep. 474 A rovatry tus Soxet pow 
4 ekdoy? evar Kal Kardoracts Tov dpxdvrav Te Kai puddkwy, ws ev ToT@ by 
dv dxpiBetas ipa, and Rep. 548 D as Abyo oxipa wodtreias dmoypay- 
ayra py axpiBds dmepyacac Gat. 
émommpov % Suvdpewy] dvvayis is the generic term, and includes, a, 26. 

as species, émornun and réxvq: but here durduewy seems to stand for 


TEXVOV. 


§ 4, xupwwrdrns| Grant remarks that here ‘«vpuordrns seems 
partly to mean “most authoritative” or “ absolute,” partly “that 
which is most absolutely a science.”’ Kvpus is (r) ‘sovereign over’ 

c 


1094 a. 26. 


a. 27. 
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(2) ‘in the strict sense,’ 7.¢. in the sense which has the authority 
of usage in its favour, and consequently ‘prevails over’ other 
senses of a term: cf. Z. WV. i. 7. 13 Kupi@repov yap adrn Soxet 
déyeoOa: = ‘ for this seems to be the more proper sense of the term’: 
cf. also xupia dperh vi. 13. 1, where xvpia has probably both the 
meanings mentioned above—‘ virtue, in the strict sense of the 
term—sovereign virtue” The present section may be rendered 
thus: ‘It would seem to be the object of ¢he science par excellence, 
the science which is mistress and directs (dpx:rexrowky) all the other 


sciences,’ 


§§ 5—7. rovattn 8 4 wodutuKh paiverat, «.7.A.] It is man’s nature 
to be a citizen—vcer dvOpamos modurixdy (Gov. Severed, if that were 
possible, from the body politic, the individual would be like an 
amputated hand, which is no longer a hand except in name, for it 
is the performance of its function in the economy of the living 
body which constitutes it a hand. ‘The dod would be either a 
beast or a god; not a man, for he would have no distinctively 
human function: see Pol. i. 1. 1253 a. 19 Kal mpdrepov dé rH hice 
mods 7) oikia Kal ekaoTos nuay éoTiv. TO yap Sov mpdrepoy avayKatov 
elvat TOD pepous* avatpovpevoy yap Tod ddAov ovk ~orat Movs ovdE xElp, Ef fuI) 
Spovipes, Gomep el tis héyer THY ALWivny' SiapOapeioa yap eaora TovavTn, 
mavra O€ TO Epym Gpiorat kal TH Suvvdper, Gore pyKére Towadta dyta ov 
Aexréov Ta adra eivar GAN’ Suovupa, Ort pev ody 1 WOALS Kal PoEL TmpdTEpoV 
#) €xactos Sndov' ei yap pr) adtdpKns exactos xapiobeis, duoiws Tots dAXots 
pépecw e&er Tpds 7d Gov, 6 dé py Suvadpevos Kowaveiv } pyndev Sedpevos OC 
avrdpkeiav ovdev pépos médews, Hote i} Onpiov 7) Oeds. Cf. Mert. Z. 11. 
1036 b. 30 ov yap mdvrws Tod dvOparov pépos 4 xElp, GAN 4 Ouvapévy 
70 Epyov amorehelv, Sore euyvxos otaa’ py eprpvyxos Se ov pépos. 

Man realises his true personality as man, when he becomes con- 
scious of the manifold relations in which he stands to his fellows in 
that final social system which is distinguished as the ré\s from the 
kopn and oikia; and when, in consequence of having become con- 
scious of these relations, he acts, not to please or profit himself, but 
to show himself worthy of the civilization permanently embodied 
in his wéds. Then his life is the chief good of man as man. 
Hence zrondirixyn, the science of the plan (dpyirexromxn) according 
to which the wéds is constituted, will be the science of the 
chief good of man as man, 7.e, of man as a ‘social being4’ Ac- 


* And as a ‘thinker’: for it is only in the méAus that thinkers are found, 
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cordingly all man’s special pursuits, such as warfare, household 1004 a. 27. 
management, and public speaking, so far as they may promote or 
prevent the realisation of this ‘plan,’ are regulated by ourixh,. 

The subordination of orparnyieh to modurix does not need much 
explanation. The true function of the orparnyés is to conduct suc- 
cessfully the wars which are necessary to the maintenance of the 
mos, aS a home of the peaceful virtues and arts: modcuodpev 
eipnyny ayouev LH. WV. x. 7.6. It is for wodurixy therefore to see that 
the military spirit is kept within just limits. The main point in 
Aristotle’s criticism of the Spartan constitution is that, by the 
exclusive attention it paid to military excellence, it produced a, state 
of society which could not last, no place being left for the peaceful 
virtues. See Pol. ii. 6.1271 b. 2 mpos yap pépos dperas 4} maca cbv- 
Takis Tav vdpwv éorti, THY modemeKHy’ a’tn yap xpnolyn mpos TO Kpareiy’ 
Tovyapodv eowlovro pev modepovvres, am@AAvVTO bé dpkavres, Sid TO pH 
eniatacOa oxoddfew, undé pnoxnkevar pndeuiay doxnow érépay kvpiorépay 
THS ToAEuKs. 

The subordination of oixovopixy to modirixy is a point of great 
importance in Aristotle’s system. The wddus is composed of oikia 
which, though chronologically prior, are logically posterior to the 
mons, 2. ¢. they exist for the sake of the ré\s, as the members for the 
sake of the body. Hence modirixn, which sees to the good of the 
mods, or whole, will regulate cixovopien, which sees to the good of 
the ofkia, or part. The true function of the oixovduos is so to rule 
his household consisting of wife, children, and slaves, and so to 
provide for their material wants, as to make his ‘home life’ such 
that he, and his sons when they grow up, can, without encumbrance 
or distraction, devote themselves to ‘political life,—that is, to the 
leisured life of culture which the society of the wéds offers, In 
providing, in this ‘political’ spirit, for the material wants of his 
family, the oixovduos is engaged in 7 KtntiKy 1) Kata dvow, and the 
capital which he accumulates and administers is 6 dAn@wos modros, an 
amount definitely limited in relation to the end which it, as épyavoy, 
subserves. But the ofkovduos may forget that ‘political life’ is the 
end, and ‘home life’ or ‘private life’ only the means. He may 


The final cause of civilization, as developed through the stages of oixia and 
of xépn, is the production of the small band of thinkers who, when the stage 
of the 7éA:s has been reached, illuminate each generation. Averroes rightly 
interpreted Aristotle’s thought with the dictum ‘necesse est ut aliquis philosg- 
phus semper sit in gente humana (Commentary on de An. iii).’ 

c2 J 
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make ‘home life’ or a ‘private career’ his end. He may make it 
his end to have a luxurious establishment, or to accumulate wealth 
for its own sake by trade (xpyparcorex)—an unnatural thing to do, 
for wealth is naturally a means, and the man who makes its ac- 
cumulation his end is engaged in an endless undertaking. 

It is for wodurixh, therefore, as the science of the social organism, 
to see that the spirit of self-aggrandisement in oixovéuor, or private 
persons, does not make the parts useless or even dangerous to the 
whole. See Pol. i. 3. 1256 b. 27 év pew odv cidos erntixis Kara piow 
Tijs olkovopexns pépos eoriv' 6 Set #row tmapyew i) mopife adtiy dros 
imdpyn, dv éort Onravpicpds xpnpdtay mpos Cary dvaykaioy Kal xpnoipev 
eis kowavlay moédeas # oikias. Kai fouxev & y' adnOwds mAodros ex TovT@Y 
civa. 4 yap Ths ToLadTns KTHOE@s adTdpKeLa mpds ayabhy Cony ovdk dmetpds 
cot, Somep Sdrwv hyot moumoas. 

mrovrov & ovdév réppa mehacpévoy avdpdot keirat, 
keira yap domep kal rais GAAas Téxvats’ ovdev yap dpyavow ametpov ovdepias 
€or réxvns ore mANOEL ovTe peycOer, 6 Sé mAovros dpydvev TAnOds eat 
olkovopiky Kal rrodurixav, dre prev Tolvuv ore Tis KTNTLKH KATA vow Tois 
oixovdpots Kal Tois ToXTiKots, Kal SC fv airiay Sydrov’ Ears dé yevos ado 
KTNTIKAS, WY padtota Kadotot, Kal Sikatov avtd Kadeiv, xpnpatiotikny, Ov 
qv ovdev Soxel mépas eivat mAOvTOV Kal KTHCE@S. 

The ‘political’ razson d’ére of ‘home life’ is nowhere seen 
more plainly than in Aristotle’s theory of slavery (Pol. i. 2). The 
institution of slavery is supported on the ground that the slave 
is necessary to ‘political life’ He exists not to contribute to 
the personal comfort or luxury of the master, but to give him 
that oxodj without which ‘political life’ is impossible. A free- 
man, who is obliged to be, as it were, his own slave, or, like the 
Bdvavoos, to do slave's work, is naturally excluded from ‘ political 
life’ This defence of slavery, as necessary to ‘political life,’ 
becomes intelligible when we recognise the ‘gentlemanly’ and even 
‘academic’ character of Aristotle’s ‘political life.’ In supporting 
the institution of slavery as he does, and in excluding the Bdvavaos 
and xpyyarierys from ‘ political life,’ Aristotle merely gives expres- 
sion to the truth, or truism, that refined culture and social brilliance 
are found only within the circle of the leisured class. A ‘ good 
man,’ according to the modern view, is a man who leads an 
upright and useful life in his sphere, whatever that may be. Aris- 
totle’s ‘good man’ (omov8aios) is, above all, a connoisseur of life, 
a man of the world, educated, magnificent, fortunate. Slavery or 
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some analogous institution is obviously necessary to the existence 1094 a. 27. 
of a caste of men of this sort. See Pol. Tr. 3. 1277 b. 35 # xa 

tovs Bavavoous moditas Oeréov; . . . 1278 a. 8 7 S€ BeAtiorn words od 

momoes Bdvavooy moXitny . . . a. 20 00 yap oidv 7 eémirndedom tra THs 

dperns (@vta Blov Bdvavooy 4 Ontikdy: Z. 2. 1319 a. 26 6 yap Bios 

haddos, kai ovdev épyov per’ dperis, Sv perayewpicerar rd mrijOos 76 Te Tov 

Bavaicwv Kal td tev dyopaiwy avOparev, Kal 70 @nrixdv. Aristotle’s 

dpery is essentially the quality of the gentleman. 

The subordination of pytopicy to wodurixy is an interesting point. 
In Plato’s Gorgzas 452 sqq. we find the sophist Gorgias attempting 
to identify them, maintaining that pyropuxy is the true art of govern- 
ment, and is concerned with the greatest good of man—vwith ‘ that 
which gives men freedom in their own persons, and to rulers the power 
of ruling over others in their several states,’ viz. ‘the word which per- 
suades the judges in the courts, or the senators in the council, or 
the citizens in the assembly or at any other political meeting’ 
(Jowett). Socrates maintains against this view that ‘rhetoric is the 
shadow of a part of politics:’ Gorg. 463 D gor: yap 4 pyropuy Kara 
Tov €“ov Adyov modiTiKHs popiov «iSoAov. It is the art of flattery, 
and the simulation of justice. Similarly in the Politecus 304 
modrikh and pyropixyn are carefully distinguished, and the subordina- 
tion of the latter to the former insisted upon. Public speaking 
was so essential to the exercise of political influence in a democratic 
state that the temptation to regard rhetoric as the highest art was 
very strong. Aristotle follows the example of Plato in strenuously 
opposing this view, and we cannot be wrong in supposing that it 
is his sympathy with Plato’s opposition to the professional teachers 
of public speaking which makes him select énropxn here as one of 
his instances of an art subordinate to wodiruxn, See L. WV. x. 9. 20. 

An orator is too apt to speak so as to obtain applause or benefit 
for himself, whereas his speaking ought to be a means to the good 
of the state. This it is for the state to see to. Aristotle obviously 
considered the art of public speaking as one requiring considerable 
regulation, for in Rev. i. 1. 1354 a. 11-26 he says that in the best 
ordered states speakers are not allowed to make appeals to the 
emotions of the judges, but are confined to the facts of the case—a 
restriction, he dryly adds, which would reduce many speakers to 
silence. To appeal to the emotions of a judge is to bend the rule 
you are about to use. In the interest of the community at large it 
would seem that oratory ought to be regulated even in private cases 
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between citizens; but where the speech is addressed to a sovereign 
people to determine their policy, the responsibility of the speaker is 
much greater. It is very little however that statute can do, in the 
absence of good sense and good feeling, to curtail the licence of 
public speaking. ‘The institution of the ypapy mapavopey at Athens 
was an attempt in this direction, but does not seem to have been 
very successful. Its effect was evaded by the passing of WPicpara 
(as distinguished from vépor), in force for one year, and annually 
renewable. 

The relation of woderixy to public speaking suggests, through the 
sophists the great teachers of rhetoric, the general subject of the 
relation of modcrun to education. We are told in § 6 that modurixy 
determines what sciences and arts shall be taught in the city, and 
to what extent, and to whom, and in the Politics (H. 13—®. 7) 
a sketch of the education which it is desirable that the state should 
provide is given. Again, in the last chapter of the Z. WV. (x. 9), 
the question whether education ought to be private or public is dis- 
cussed (to a certain extent dialectically), and the conclusion reached 
that it ought to be public. The private point of view, even if it 
were backed by sufficient authority to enforce its particular system 
(which it is not), is too narrow. 

It has been pointed out above that the difference of opinion 
between Plato and the sophists seems to have caused the selection 
here of fyropiuxn as an instance of an art subordinate to modcriKn, 
The selection of orparny:kn seems also to be due to the influence of 
Plato, who, in Polticus 304, 305—a passage from which the 
present may very well have heen borrowed—describes sroNurixy as 
the sovereign (BacvAcxn) science which regulates pyropuh, orparnyuch, 
dicaorixy, as well as povorwn and dros ai mepl yerporexvias émiorhpat, 
The selection of otxovouien is not accidental either, but is determined 
by Aristotle’s peculiar view of the evil of ypnyariorixh (see Pol. i. 3. 
1256 b. 41), as well as by his theory of the origin of the médus (see 
Pol. i. 2. 1253 b. 2 dvaykaiov mpdrov epi olkovopias eimetv’ maca yap 
avykerrar TOds €& oiKiGy). 

§ 7. xpopévns| ze. using as means to its own supreme end; cf. 
the use of xpjowov=‘the means,’ as e.g. L. WV. i. 5. 8 cal 6 mrodros 
Sjov dre ob 7d (nrodpevoy dyabdy' xpyoipov yap Kat &dov xapw. Pol. ii. 6. 
1271 b. 3 xpyoipn mpos 76 kpareiv, L. WV, viii. 6.5 xpnotuous els ra Kadd. 


Xpoperns . . . vopoberovans| Cf. the division of 4 wept méduw ppdryors 
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(Z. WV. vi. 8. 2) into (1) vopoberuxh, (2) modurixn, 7. ¢é. into that which 1094 b. 4. 
lays down general rules of life, and that which deals, in the assembly 

and the law courts, as well as in the various executive departments, 

with the details of public business. 


Tais Noumais [mpaxtikats] tov émornpav| Bywater brackets mpax~ 


TIKats, 


§ 8.] The words éyamnréy pev yap kat évi pdv@ are a little startling, b. 7. 
but must not be understood to mean that the individual is in any 
sense self-subsisting, and able to realise his good independently of 
the state. We have seen that Aristotle’s doctrine is that the indi- 
vidual has no existence apart from the body politic. No man 
who is not a modirns can attain to the dvOpdmwov dyabdv. Indeed 
this doctrine is implied in the words rairéy éorw éi kal moder. Ac- 
cordingly when Aristotle goes on to distinguish the good of the 
mods from that of the eis pdvos, as KdAdvov Kal Geidrepov, he must be 
understood merely to distinguish between wodira in different social 
circumstances—between the modirns who, like Solon or Pericles, is 
surrounded by all that is best in civil life, and the wodirns who lives 
in exile, with a memory or a hope instead of a city, or is placed in 
social circumstances which are mean and unworthy of him, like 
‘the great soul in a small city’ spoken of by Plato (Rep. 496). 
Plato indeed regards exile and a small city as distinctly favourable 
(in existing circumstances) to philosophy—man’s highest occupa- 
tion; but Aristotle takes the more concrete view, that with mean 
social surroundings, a man cannot perform his highest function 
well, although he may perform it in a ‘way. It would be a mis- 
apprehension of Aristotle’s teaching to suppose that the distinction 
drawn in this section is that between the good of the community at 
large—‘ the greatest good of the greatest number,’ and the private 
good of a single member of the community. No such distinc- 
tion could be made by Aristotle. The good of the eis pdvos, in 
which we must sometimes ‘acquiesce,’ is still his good as a ‘social 
being’; it is not a xrjya of which he may be the solitary pos- 
sessor, but an évépyeca Wuxis which can only be manifested in a 
social environment, unsatisfactory though that environment may 
be in a given case. A man’s social environment may be fitted 
to call forth his noblest energies, or it may be such as to 
impede them without entirely destroying them: this is the dis- 
tinction which Aristotle draws. His social energies impeded, a 
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man is apt to fall back upon the abstraction of the individual 
per se—to live for himself, and forget that he is a member of the 
body politic; when his noblest energies are constantly called forth 
by brilliant social circumstances, he identifies himself with the body 
politic, which is no longer for him an abstraction, but his own 
concrete life. The true self is a noble life in a great city. The 
terms xdA\ov and Oedrepov are applied with technical correctness to 
this life, which is, in the highest degree, one_of definite order and 
form. ‘The term xaddv, as we have seen, is applied where there is 
péyeOos al raéis (Poet. 7. 1450 b. 3); and the term @ecioy marks the 
efSos which ¢vois, whether in the natural or in the moral world, 
strives to perfect, by purifying from the influence of dAn. eds is 
pure form without matter (see Je¢. A. 7, and, for the expression 
évépyera dvev Svvipews De Interp. 13. 23 a. 23.); vers is a principle 
which, by producing ever more and more definite forms (été), 
strives to approach the ideal of the divine immaterial form. 
Plants and animals, which perpetuate their species (¢d)) in 
young individuals unaffected by the decay of age, are thus said 
to strive after rd Ociov in so doing: De Anima, il. 4. 415 a. 24 
gvotkoraroy yap Tay épyav tois (dow . . . TO Totjoat ErEpoy otov aiTo, 
(Gov pev (Gov, purdv dé durdv, iva rod det Kat Tov Oelov peréxoow 7 
dvvavrar. Oeconom. i. 3. 1343 b. 23 dua Sé kal 9 dows dvarAnpot 
Tavty TH Tepidd@ 7d del eivar' emet Kar’ dpiOpdv od Svvarat, GAda Kata Td 
eiSos* ovr@ mpowkovdpnrat td Tod Belov Exatépov 7 Pvots Tod Te dvdpos Kal 
THs yuvarkds mpds tiv Kowwviay, Similarly, in following pleasure, 
which is the symbol of functions tending towards the good of the 
organism, all animals follow a divine instinct: £. 1. vii. 13. 6. 
1153 b. 30 08 Hdoviy Sudxover tHv adtyy mdvres, ASoviy pévrou mavTes* 
tows 6€ Kal Sidkovew odx fy olovrar ovd fv dv chaiev, Gdda THY adbrhy 
mavra yap pice exer tt Ociov, Td Gciov, then, being the principle of 
Jorm, or organisation, in plants and animals, it is easy to under- 
stand how, apart from any special motive to use an ornate epithet, 
vods Should be described as @eios, as in Z. NV. x. 7. 8, and many 
other places. Nois is the principle of form and order in man, gud 
man; the faculty whereby he abstracts his attention from the 
separate presentations, as such, of sense and feeling, and regards 
the relations in which the presentations stand to one another in 
an orderly system of science or life. To be able to zdentify oneself 
with such an orderly system may well be characterised as xadév and 
6ciov, The identification of vods and 7d voyrév is a doctrine of the 
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greatest importance in Aristotle’s philosophy, enabling him to 
reconcile the opposition (which Grant finds so conspicuous in his 
system: see Grant's Lthics, vol. i. pp. 412-413) between ‘the 
end for the state’ and ‘the absolute worth of the individual con- 
sciousness.’ Only that ‘individual (sc. human) consciousness’ has 
‘absolute worth’ which has for its object, and identifies itself with, 
‘the end for the state.’ The true self is the consciousness of social 
duty, ‘Hyiv pev 7d 8 kal? érepov, éxeiv@ S€ (sc. Oe) adits attod 76 «b 
éoriy (EZ. E. H. 12. 1245 b. 18.). 

The Paraphrast shows little appreciation of the philosophical 
import of the passage: he says @ors pév yap kal 7d ev &t dvOpdr@ 7d 
ayabov Siacéoa dyamnroy (dy te év érépm tis, dy re ev éauvt@ Sunn 
uddgau') KaddAuoy S€ Kai Oevdrepov ZOver kai wédeow, boov 7 Tay moAdey 
evOatpovia THs évos dpetvor eoriv. 

Over kat médeow] The Hellenic race with its various states as 
distinguished from non-Hellenic races is doubtless foremost in 
Aristotle’s mind here. 


 pé0080s] ‘This enquiry,’ 


wodutiKy Tig odca] Michelet says, ‘rs nihil aliud indicat, nisi quod 
praeter moralem sint adhuc aliae scientiae quae politicae subjici- 
antur, ut oixovoysen. Inferiores scientiae autem a nobiliore cui 
subjectae sunt denominantur.’ Perhaps it is better to avoid com- 
mitting Aristotle to the view that ‘moral philosophy’ falls under 
‘political philosophy’ as species under genus. He can hardly be 
said to distinguish the two. 


CHAPTER UL 


ARGUMENT. 


Our Subject then is the Chief Good, our Science a kind of Statesmanship. 

Exactness of scientific treatment, it must be premised, depends on subject- 
matter. Some subjects do not admit of being treated very exactly, just as some 
materials do not lend themselves to very fine workmanship. Now, the science of 
society is not an exact science, because its subject-matter, Conduct, is a very 
complex one—indeed so full of inconsistencies and perplexities, that to some people 
it seems an arbitrary system, without foundation in the nature of things. On 
such a subject, then, we shall be satisfied with rough indications of the truth; 
with probable conclusions from probable premisses: with which the ‘ educated’ 
yeader will also be satisfied ; for the educated man looks always in a science 
for that degree of exactness of which its subject-matter admits: he does not 
allow a mathematician to give him merely probable conclusions, or demand 
strict demonstration from an orator. 


69248 


1094 b. 7. 


b. 10. 


Dall: 


1094 b. 12. 


b. 12. 


b. 13. 
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A man may be‘ educated’ in some particular branch, or in the general sense of 
the term. In either case, he ts a ‘good judge, as far as his education extends. 
Fence a youth ts not a fit student of the science of society. He ts not a ‘ good 
judge’ of doctrines belonging to a subject—the conduct of life—of which he has 
no real experience: moreover, he is so prone to be led away by hes feelings, 
that doctrines have no influence over his conduct: and it ts influence over 
conduct, not inculcation of doctrines, that ts the raison d’étre of our Science. 
What has been said regarding the youthful in years ts true also of the youthful 
in character. There are men who at mature age still live under the rule of 
their passions. Their knowledge does such men no good. Butif a man rule his 
desires aright, and act according to the dictates of his reason, knowledge of the 
truths of our Science will be of great use to hin. 


This chapter is devoted to the logical method of Ethics,—a subject 
which is taken up again in ch. iv. §§ 5-7, and in ch. vii. §§ 17-23. 


§ 1. Groxewpévqy Uryv| The troxemém try is the matter, as 
distinguished from the form. See Zed. Z. 3. 1029 a. 3 eyo O€ Thy 
pev UAnv, oiov Tov xadkdv, THY dé poppyy rd oxnua THs ideas’ Td O ek 
Tovray tov avdpiavra to ovvodov. ‘This wry (sometimes called 76 
imoxeipevov) is, in itself, formless, and therefore not an object of 
knowledge; see De Coelo, iii. 8. 306 b. 17 detdés kal duoppoy det 
TO UroKeipevoy etvar, and Me? Z. 10. 1036 a. 8 4 & An ayraotos kal? 
airy. It is, however, receptive, in various degrees, of form, and, 
together with a given form, constitutes a concrete thing (rd. cvvoNor) : 
see Met. A. 4. 1015 b. 13 9 mparn picts Kal Kupias Aeyonern eotiv 7H 
ovata (2. ¢. rd &yudov eidos, Alex.) ) ray éxdrvtay adpxiy Kunoeas év adrois 
7 aiTa’ 7» yap tAy TH Tabryns Sextury civac Néyerar pros. Quad receptive 
of the forms which qvovs or réyyy may impose upon it, vAy is rd 
Sivaper Exarrov (Met. N. 4. 1092 a. 4), 2.¢. the potentiality of a definite 
form. Cf. Met. Z. 7. 1032. 20 dravra dé Ta ywopeva i} Gio 7) TéexvN 
éxer VAny? Suvardy yap elvat kal py eivae ExagToy ai’tav' Todto & éarlv év 
éxaot@ tdyn. Cf. Met H. 2. 1043 a. 24 ti ore yadnyn; dpaddrns 
Oaharrns’ rd pév broxeipevoy @s UAn 7 Oddarra* 4 S€ evépyea kal 7} poppy 
9 6padrdtns. Cf. Pol. i. 3.1256 a. 8 A€yw Fé Wrny 70 drroxeipevoy e& 08 


> o e ol 
Tt amoreAcirat Epyov" otov bpdvtn pev epta avdpravromor@ b€ yadxor, 


76 &xpiBés] dy being the rough material which has to be brought 
into shape, the finish or perfection (rd dxpy8és) of the shape will 
largely depend upon the nature of the material operated on; ¢.g. a 
figure carved in wood will differ in artistic character from one cut 
in marble. The facts dealt with by a science constitute its dAn, 
the science being the eidomoijois kal pdppoors (Eustratius) of the ddr. 
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As various materials, wood and stone, lend themselves differently 1094 b. 18, 
to the efforts of the artist who gives them shape, so various subjects 
of enquiry admit of different degrees of definiteness in their scientific 
treatment: ody dpolws €v draocx rois Adyous emi(nréov 7d akpuBés, Somep 
ov6’ ev trois Snpwovpyoupevors : e.g. in medical and sociological enquiries 
the facts which science has to reduce to order, or déyos, are so 
numerous, and their relations to one another so complicated, that 
probable conclusions, 7,e. expectations which are more or less likely 
to be realised, are all that we can hope to reach. We can never 
be sure that we have taken into consideration everything affecting 
a social question or a medical diagnosis. In geometry, on the 
other hand, the influence of dn is reduced to a minimum. All 
other qualities of bodies except their spatial, diagrammatically- 
representable qualities are ignored by geometry; and of the 
diagrams, as drawn, all actual irregularities are ignored. In nature 
there is no such thing as a circle with all its radii absolutely equal ; 
but geometry assumes such a circle, and its deductions are true on 
the assumption. The first principles of geometry are so clear to 
the eye in the diagrams which represent them, and the reasoning, 
guided at every step by the eye, is so obviously affected by nothing 
save these principles, that we feel sure that our conclusions ‘ cannot 
be otherwise.” Geometry is thus the type of dmddeés, or necessary 
reasoning, because it has to do with «dy as such, z.e. with abstrac- 
tions, 7a e€ ddaipéoews—ra dvev Vans; cf. An. Post. i. 13.79 a. 7 Ta 
yap paOnara mepi €idn €or, x7... Abstractions, or pure eidy as such, 
from their very nature are incapable of change, change being 
incident to concrete things which grow and perish. The plan of 
a house, as such, z.¢. the conception of certain architectural rela- 
tions, is unaffected by the yéveors and éopd which alter a structure 
of bricks and mortar. Where Adyos is ov rH VAn cvverAnppévos, there 
yévecis and POopa obtain: rod dé Adyov ovk ory ovTws dote PbeiperOa 
ovde yap yéveors’ od yap yiverat 70 oikig eivat, GANG 7d THdE TH olxia (AZer. 
Z. 15. 1039 b. 21). Cf. Med. Z. 8. 1033 b. 16 gavepdv dri 7d pev os 
eldos 4} &s ovoia Aeyspevov ov yiverat, Kal ev dmavTt TS yevoper@ UAy EveoTt, 
76 pev rd 7d Sé rd5e. The efdos, as such, is zndzvesible (Met. Z. 8. 1034 
a. 8 drouor 76 eidos): Kivqors and yéveors belong only to ra peptora Kal py 
dra (£.NV.X. 4. 4.1174. 11), 2.2. to material things, or /he formations 
of matter ; their ‘ matter’ being the element of divisibility, confusion, 
and change in them. Cf. de Gen. et Corr.i. 4.320. 2 €ore dé ty pd- 
Yuora pév kal kupios 7d iroxeipevoy yevéecews Kal POopas dSexrixdv. Form, 


1084 b.13. 
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or efdos, then, as such, being dkivnrov, aidiov, and pay évdexdpevov dos 
Zyew, constitutes the object of droSeurix) émuornpyn. Geometry is the 
type of diodekruxy emorqun ; for, although it is impossible for man 
to apprehend form without a certain admixture of matter (cf. de 
Memor.t. 449 b. 31 voely ovK €or avev avrdcparos), still, in geometry, 
the matter, z. ¢. the irregularity due to the actual presentation of the 
form, is so slight, and so easily eliminated by an effort of imagina- 
tion, that Aristotle is practically justified in speaking of the objects 
of the science as being dvev trys. See Met. a. 3.995 a. 14 THD 
dkpiBoroylay tiv padnparixyy odk év Emaow dmaitytéovy, aX év tots pH 
éyovow tAnv. Sudrep od vaikds 6 Tpdres* daca yap iows 7 iors exer 
vAnv: and Met. Z. 15.1039 b. 27 rév ovoray tev aidOyrdv rev Kad’ Exaora 
ob're dpuopos odre dmdderkis eorwv, Ste Zyovow Any, is ) Pivots ToavTn Sor’ 
évdexerOat kal civar kai py. 80d POapra wdvra Ta Kad’ Exacta airay. ei ody 
7 te anddekis rev dvaykalwy, kai 6 épirpos emrtnwoviKds, Kal ovK evd€xeTat, 
domep ov éemiotnuny ore pev emiatnunv dre 8 ayvoray eivar, adda Odfa 7d 
To.ovTdy eat, OUTws OVS amddeéw ovS Spiopov, dda Sdéa orl Tod évde- 
xXopnevov ars exew, SjArov Gre ove dv ein airy ovre dpiopos ovre awddecks. 
Cf. AZet. K. 3. 1061 a. 28 6 paOnpatixds wept ta €E adhaipécews THY 
Gewpiay moveira’ mepiehav yap mavta Ta aicOyta Oewpet oiov Bdpos kat 
koupéryta, K.T.A. . . . pdvoy O€ KaTadelmet TO moody Kal cuvexés. Simple 
spatial forms, always the same, and spatial laws or conditions, 
never counteracted by unforeseen influences, explain for Aristotle, as 
they do for Dugald Stewart (Elements of the Phil. of the Human 
Mind, Part II. ch. i and ch. ii. § 3), and J. S. Mill (Zagze, Book 
II. chs. v and vi) the necessity and universality of the truths of 
geometry. 

On kara tiv troxemérny vAnv Eustratius has the following note: 
tAn Se ep’ Exdorns peOddov Kai réxvns éyerat Td trokeipevov adtijs wept 6 
karayiverat, brokelpevoy dé Th HOcxh Kal modurixh Ta ev Bio éoti mpdypara 
kal ai wept tadta Tév avOpomav mpdkes Te Kal evépyetat, dtrwa Tov as emt 
TO TOAY evdexopevay eal Kal ovk del ooa’Tas éxovTa, GAN ~oTW ob Karl Td 
avrixeiwevov anominrovra. [Cf. Phys. iv. 9. 217 a. 22 Ddn pia ray évar- 
tlov.| kal eel rovotroy 76 imoxeimevoy rev ds emi rd Todd, Kal of Néyor of 
mapadiddvres wept abrod, 81d odd xpi) dvayxaias twds drodelEes wep) rev 
otras evdexopevav draureiv’ Gomep yap pérpov of déyou Tov mpaypdrev 
clot wep dv Xéyovrar, kat Sei rd pérpov epappdgov eivar mpos TO perpotpevor, 
ov dwvarat S€ 76 del €xov Gcattws TG ds emt 7d TOAD obras Exovre eappo- 
¢eoOa. The Paraphrast says: od yap duvardv éxt rdons dAns dpotws 


\ > , 1A lal . Lal 
THY axpiBeordrny adnOevay eipeiv, GAN ev pev Trois waOnparikois, dre dvaykatay 
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éxovow tAnv kal del dcavras eyovcay, [cf. Ale? A. 24. 1023 b. 2 ek 1094b.13. 
ths aicOyths tAns 1%) ovvOeros ovaia’ GANA Kal Td eidos ek THs Tod cldous 
vAns: and Met. Z. 10. 1036 a. g brn dé H pev alcbnrh earw 4) 8€ vonrn. | 
apryns 7 ad7jOera Kat ovdév % GAN Kwdver 7d axpiBés* ev S€ ois AAdous ev obs 
Ta Urokeipeva ovK dvaykaia od€ dei duolws exer, dpxerds éort Adyos 6 amd 


~~ « LP. A ~ 
TOY ws ent Td TAELoTOY GUYdyay, 


§ 2. 14 S€ kadd, «.7.A.] The subject-matter of moral or political b. 14. 
science is right conduct,—that which men, being such as they are, 
ought to do, in the various circumstances in which they are placed. 
But the notions comprised within this sphere—/ustice, Temperance, 
Courage, &c.—are constituted by relations which vary (within limits) 
or are ‘contingent,’ not ‘necessary’ or immutable, as are those 
perceived in mathematics. It would, therefore, be absurd to demand 
‘ demonstration’ in such a subject. When Locke (Zssay, iii. 11. 16) 
maintained that morality might be made ‘ capable of demonstration 
as well as mathematics,’ if ethical terms, such as Justice, were care- 
fuily defined once for all, and the definitions used as first principles, 
he failed to see the full import of the circumstance that there are 
no diagrams in morals, and to appreciate the difference between 
a ‘mixed mode,’ however carefully defined in words, and a spatial 
form clearly represented to the eye ina diagram. But, even were 
it granted that, with definitions of its ‘mixed modes’ as principles 
of deduction, moral science, notwithstanding the absence of diagrams, 
might be made as ‘accurate’ as geometry, it would still be true 
that such an abstract system would be practically useless, being 
inapplicable to the varying contingencies of life; and indeed might 
become positively injurious, by stereotyping the conclusions of im- 
perfect enlightenment, and handing them down in an authoritative 
form to times which might be profited by a change of conduct. 
Moral rules must suit themselves to the varying exigencies of life 
(so far as they do vary), and ethics cannot be made an ‘exact 
science’ without ceasing. to be a practical system. According to 
Aristotle, however, ethics is essentially a practical system: 2. 1. i. 
3. 6 TO TEedos early od yous adda mpagis: and mpaés is concerned 
with the contingent and variable; see £. JV. vi. 5. 3. Demonstra- 
tion can be looked for only where the subject-matter is abstract, 
7.e. where it is possible, and convenient, to ignore all actual irregu- 
larities and contingencies. But in ethics it would be as absurd to 
ignore the irregularities and contingencies in circumstances and 
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1094.14. conduct, as in the art of navigation to ignore the variations of the 
weather. A science which is concerned with things as they present 
themselves concretely in nature can never attain to exactness, 
dnaca yap tows 7 picts exe TAnv Met. a. 3.995 b. 17. 

Yet, although Right and Wrong are not abstract and immutable 
cin like the principles of geometry, they are not the arbitrary 
creations of mere convention (sue), but have a definite nature of 
their own (ice). There are certain actions which, except under 
the most extraordinary circumstances, must. be performed, as 
there are certain which must be avoided by all men, if human 
society is to maintain itself. We must not be misled by conceiv- 
able exceptions, or by the numerous cases of actions which do not 
involve the very existence of human society, and therefore would 
be indifferent but for fashion or some local and temporary utility, 
into supposing that a// actions are indifferent. Man’s nature is of 
a certain kind on the whole, and his circumstances are of a certain 
kind on the whole; and if he does not act in a certain way on the 
whole he will perish. This is the vous in the distinction between 
right-and wrong. There is a ‘natural’ distinction between right 
and wrong as there is between food and poison *. 

The question as to whether the Sicaov exists pice or vdu@ is 
a prominent one in the history of Greek ethical speculation. It is 
fully discussed by the writer of the fifth book of the E7hzcs (ch. vii), 
and the Zheaefefus of Plato is chiefly devoted to it. Protagoras, 
we are told in the Z/eaeze/us, maintained that ‘man is the measure 
of all things,’-—that is, that things are what they seem to him. By 
‘man’ Protagoras did not understand ‘the human faculties as such,’ 
but ‘every individual man for himself.’ Zheaet. 152 A dyno ydp 
mov [6 Lparayépas | mdvrav xpnpdtav pérpov avOpwmov eivat, Tov pev bvT@Y 
as eort, Tay S€ pu dvr@v os ovK ot.’ avéyvoxas yap Tov; Seat. dvéy- 
veka kai ToAAdKis, Lw. ovdKodY oUTW Tas héyet, OS ola pey ExagTa Eepol 
gaiverat, roadra pév eorwy epol, ota b€ col, tovadta 8 ab coi avOpwros dé 
av Te Kdy@ 3 Oeatt. eyes yap ody ovrws. Hence nothing has a nature 
or essence of its own, but exists only in relation to the mind which 
happens to perceive it: Zheaet. 157 A ovdéev civas &v adré kal? adré, 
adda time det yiyver Oa, 7d eivar mavraydOev e€aiperéov. Hence ( Zheael, 


1 Cf. Rhet. i. 1. 1355 a, 20 xpyowpos 8 early % pntopixh bid TE Td pice: elvat 
Kpeitrw TaAnOR Kal Ta Binaa Trav évaytiwy, doTe édv piy Kara 7d mpoohKov ai 
kploas yiyavrat, dvdynn d: adtév hrrdcOa .. . 37 det TaANOR Kal Ta BeATio TF 
pice evovddoyiordrepa Kat mbavwTepa ws daas eimeiy, 
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167 C) oid ¥ ay éExdory mode Sikara Kal Kad doxn, Tadra Kat elvat aiTh 1094.14. 
€ws dv adra vopitn: and ( Theaet. 172 A) ovkody kat rep) rodurixav, 
kaa pev kal aioypa Kal Sikava kal ddica kal dora Kal pi, ofa dy éxdoTn 
mods oinbeioa Onrar vopuypa Eavth, radra Kat iva TH adnbeia Exdorn, Kat év 
TovTols nev ovdeyv coparepoy ore idtyv ldibTov ovre mod TddEwS EivaL . . . 
(B) & ois Sikaious Kai adikors Kal doiors Ka dvociows ebédovow io yv- 
piferOar s ovk eoti Picer adtay ovdev ovciav éavtod Zyov, GNAA Td KoWF 
ddfav rodro ylyverar adnbes tore drav dd&y Kai cov dy Soxh xpdvov. This 
view, which was obviously fitted to recommend itself to professional 
teachers of rhetoric or the art of ‘getting on,’ seems to have been 
held by many of the sophists, as also by the Cyrenaics (e.g. Theo- 
dorus; see Ritter and Preller, Hest. Phil. Theodorus), and, after 
Aristotle’s time, by the Epicureans. For a criticism of the view 
vop@ pdvov eivar, pice dé py, see Cudworth’s Lzernal and Immutable 
Morality, Books Ii and III. 


§ 3. kat téya0d]. ‘Good things’ also, as well as ra xada kal ra b. 17. 
dikaca, are of a mutable nature, and cause many perplexities. The 
Paraph. has—ov povor 6, dAda kai adra ra ayaba €& Sv Soxei ovvicracba 
7) edvdatpovia (dvdpetay héyo i) odrov # Towdrdy TL) Kal avTd exer whdvyy 
modAnv, «.7.A. Although this section is thus primarily a statement 
about rdya6d, it may perhaps be regarded also as conveying, by its 
position, a refutation of the immediately preceding véu@ pdvov etvar 
gioe dé pn. ‘The argument from variability proves too much, viz. 
that good things a/so, such as wealth, have no quality of goodness 
in themselves independently of opinion and fashion. If right and 
wrong are indifferent, then riches and poverty are also.” Rassow 
conjectures dudiay for dvdpetav (Lorsch. p. 88). He says, ‘ Dass die 
Tapferkeit unter die d@ya#é gerechnet wird, und nicht unter die 
kaa kai dixaa, steht in auffalligstem Widerspruch mit den Grund- 
anschauungen und dem Sprachgebrauche der Ethik. Der Scho- 
liast [Eustratius] nimmt dy8pefa in der Bedeutung von ioxis, aber 
diese Aushiilfe ist unzulassig [the /zdex Arvst. gives no instance 
of dvSpeta=icxis]. Ich vermuthe daher: 5:4 dudiav Vgl. 9. p. 1099 
a. 31 haiverus & Spas kat r&v éxros dyabdv mpoodeopévn, Kabamep elropev® 
aduvarov yap i ov padioy Ta Kaha mpdrrew axopyyntoy dyta. TOAAG pey yap 
mparrerat, kabdmep &t dpydvar, did pidov kat mdobvrov kal roduriKns Suvdpews,’ 
The assumption which underlies Rassow’s objection to dvdpeiay seems 
to be that réya0é here, as distinguished from ra kaha kal ra Sixasa, 
must be ra éxrds dyad. I confess that I cannot see why Aristotle 


1094 b.17. 


b. 19. 
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should not be allowed, even immediately after the mention of ra 
kaha kal ra dikaa, to take rdyabd in its generic sense, and, having 
given mAvéros as an instance of ra ékrés dyadd, to add avdpeta aS an 
instance of ra év aird (see Rhed. i. 5. 1360 b. 26); cf. Eustratius, 
ei dé rhy Kupias dvdpeiav (as distinguished from icxis: Eustratius is 
here offering an alternative explanation for the dvdpeia=ioyxis 
explanation which he seems to favour), épeis dru év mpds Ev dvreOyke, 


~ a = A 4 > ~ 
mpds Tt TOV Ovpaiay kai CEabev, ev Tov evTds Kal Kata uxny ayadar. 


§ 4. epi rovovray Kat ék toovtev| A common Aristotelian 
expression, mepi rowvrev referring to the matter of the enquiry, 
and ék rowtrey to the principles available for the establish- 
ment of scientific conclusions relating to this matter. See /he?. 
ii. 1.1377 b. 16, quoted by Zell—ék rivwy pev odv det kai mporperenv 
kal drorpémew Kal emawelv kal Wéeyew Kal Katyyopety Kal drodoyetoba, Kal 
motat Sdéau Kal mpordoers ypnouor mpos tas TovT@y mictes TadT’ éoriv 
mepl yap tovrey (2. €. Td mpotpémety x.T.d.) Kal ék TovTa@r (2.e. ai ddEa Kal 
ai mpordoes) ra evOvpnpara, Cf. Top. i. 8. 103 b. 39 mept Sv pev of 
Adyou Kat €€ Sv raita Kai rooadra eos: de Part. Anim. i. 5. 644 
b. 23, sqq. cvpBéBne S€ mept pev exeivas-(2. €. Tas dyevnrous Kal dpOdprovs 
ovatas) tysias ovoas Kal Oelas édatrous npiv tmapxew Oewpias (Kai yap && 
av dy tes oxéiaito mepl avtdv, Kal mepl dv eidevat moOodpev, mavrehas 
€otw odtya ta havepa Kata tHv atoOnow x.t.rd. Cf. Hist. Anim. 
i. 6. 491 a. 13 mept dv re yap kal e& Sv civae Set rHv dmddeckww, &« TovTav 
yiverar pavepdv. Add to these examples given by Zell, Z. JV. i. 3. 5 
of Adyou & €k rovrwy kat mept rovrav. LH. LV. vi. 11. 6 ek rovrav yap ai 
dmodeiers Kal mept ToUT@Y. 

In Anal. Post. i. 7.75 a. 39, $qq. Aristotle says—rpia ydp éor 7a 
ev tats drodeiEecw ev prev TO GroSetkvopevoy ovpmépacpa’ Todro 8 éatt 76 
Umdpxov yever Twi Ka avro: &y dé ra d&iapara’ akiopata Sé cor, e€& Sv 
tpitov rd yévos TO brokeipevoy, ob Ta maby Kal Ta KaP abTta ouvpBeByKdra 
dndot 9 dwdde&is: and An. Post. i. 10. 76 b. 11 maoa yap dmoderkrixh 
exvotnpn mept tpia éotiv, doa te elvar TiOerar’ Tadra 8 ear Td yévos ob 
Tov KaO atta maOnudrov éott Oewpyticy’ Kal Ta Kowd & Aéyouev dEiopara, 
e€ dy mporav arodekyiovor’ Kal Tpirov ta maby Sv ti onpaiver éxacToy 
AauBdvec :—and in the same chapter, 76 b. 22 rpia radra éort, wept 8 
te dcixvuot, kal a deixvvor, kat €€ Gv. On the passage 75 a. 39, sqq. 
Themistius (vol. i. p. 28, ed. Spengel) writes—rpia éori ra év ais diro- 
deigcow, Ev pev 8 BSelxvutar tmdpyew i) pi) Umdpyew, ToiTo 8 earl rd Karn- 
yopotpevov ev TG oupmepdopart, é&v b€ TA Gkidpata ef Sv deixvurar, 
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atrat & eiolv ai mpordcets ee tay Kal’ abrd tmapxovtay, tpirov dé TS yévog 1094 b.19. 
TO UroKelwevov Kal 4 dios fs ra mdbn kai rd Kad abra tmapxovra 
Secxviovow ai drodetéeis, olov dpiOuds 4 peyeBos: and on 476 b. 11 he 
writes (i. 36 Spengel) rpia éoriv inép dv éxdory Mpayyareverar emt- 
OTHUN, TO TE UmoKElpevov yévos olov dpiOuos 7) péyeOos, kal ra Kad’ abrd 
Umapxovra TovT@, oiov Té dprioy Kal Td mepirrdy, 7) Td dbo bpOas exew, # 7d 
ouprinrey, Kal mpds TovToas Ta a&idpara, olov ew ica awd icav. It is 
to be noted that the analysis given in these passages (Az. Post. 
75 2. 39—176 b. 22) is introduced in order to expose the illogical 
procedure of applying the principles and method of one subject 
(yévos) to the explanation of another subject—75 a. 38 od« dpa éorw 
e€ Grou yévous peraBavra deiat, oiov Td yeaperpixdy dpiOunrich’ rpia 
yap €or x... The conclusions (é Seixvvor) of a given science are 
proved within the sphere of its own subject matter (mepi 6 detxvucr, 
yevos), by means of certain formal principles (é& &v), available within 
that sphere. The expression rept rovovrwy Kal é« Trowvrey evidently 
contains a reference to this analysis, wept rovwovrey relating to the 
yeves OF troxeyévy VAn Of moral science, viz. ta mpaxrad, and &k 
roovrey to the principles available in such an enquiry. We must 
remember that these principles do not resemble either the axioms 
or the definitions of geometry, which are ‘eternal and immutable,’ 
but rather embody ‘ tendencies.’ 

evdeltkvucat | Eustratius has—drddeEis pev kabapds kai BeBaiws 7d b. 20. 
Cyrovpevoy mapiora, evderErs Sé Sid Twa extuTa@oewy Kal piynoewy kal 
éupacewv, According to the Jud. Arist. Aristotle does not use the 
verb elsewhere, and nowhere uses the noun (deés). In Athenian 
law évdexxrivae means ‘to inform against, lay an ede&s against’ 
anyone for illegal conduct. Cf. Plato, Apol. 32 B kat ¢roipov 
dvrav évderxviva pe kal dnayew tev pytépov. The ‘probable’ nature of 
the evidence upon which an évéeés relied may have suggested to 
Aristotle the employment of evde‘kyveGa in the present connexion. 
The author of the pyropixy mposAdcEarSpoy 38. 1445 b. 8, speaking of 
the é&eraorixdy eidos, uses the verb with what certainly seems to be 
a reference to its legal use—ége&jjs fkacrov mporibépevor Trav pyOevTmv 
4) mpaxbevrav 4 Siavonbévrav eEerdcopev, evBerxvivtes ara kal Trois 
Sixatous Kal Tois vopipors Kab rois idia Kal KowH ovpdépovow éevavriovpeva, 
At any rate, in the present passage évdelxvveGac may be rendered 
by ‘indicate’ (as distinguished from ‘ demonstrate ’—dmodecxvivar). 

tov ds émt rd mod] That which generally takes place. It is b. 21. 


distinguished from rd dei kai e£ dvdyxns on the one hand, and 76 
D 


1094 b.21. 


b. 22, 


b. 23, 
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ovpBeBnkds kal 76 Tvxdv on the other hand, see Jes. K. 8. 1064 
b. 32, sqq. Way dy apev etvas 7d pev dei kai €& avaykns [e.g. the 
angles of-a triangle are = 2 right angles], rd 8 os ém 1d odd 
[e.g. perseverance is rewarded by success], 76 & 088’ ws emt 74 TOV 
or’ del kat é& dvdykns, adN sras ervyev [e.g. when a man digging his 
vineyard, finds a treasure]... ¢ore 89 7d cvpB_Byxds 6 yiyvera pev 
ovk det ov && dvdykns, 0d8 ds emi rd word. Cf. also Topics ii. 6. 112 
b. I rév mpaypdrov ra pev 2& dvdykns éori, ra dé ds emt rd Todd, Ta de 
énérep’ érvyev. Hence Deliberation is concerned with ra as emi ro 
mond, for ra é& dvdykns and ra amd Tdxns are equally removed from the 
sphere of man’s influence: £. J. iii. 3. 10 7d BovdedeoOar dé ev ois 
ds emi rd modd, adprous Sé m&s aroByoerat, Kai év ois adidpiorov: and cf. 
§§ 1-9 of the same chapter. In £.V. v. 10. 4 16 ds emi 7d méov is 
used in the same sense as 70 ws emt 7d wodv. On the distinction 
between émt rod’ (=far) and as ém rd wodd (both as and the article 
with modv are essential to the expression) see Eucken, der den 
Sprachgebrauch des Aristoteles (1868), p. 55, sqq. ‘Thue. (ii. 13) 
has Oapoeiv re éxéheve mpocidvrav pev é€axoclav taddvtav ws emt Td TOAD 
péopov kar enavtdy: and Isocrates wept eipnyns 166. b kal ratr et pn 
kata Tavr@y ovTas elOiorar oupBaivew, GAMA Td y’ ws emt TO TOA TOdTOV 
ylyverar tov tpdrov, A fragment apud Meineke /ragm. Com. vol. 


ill. 469 has os émt ra woddad TovTo moe. 


TovaiTa Kai cuumepatvesOar| From probable premisses only pro- 
bable conclusions (cupmepdcpara) can be drawn; cf. £. MV. vie 5.3 
” > , \ ge | , 2 3) ens V > ae » »” ‘ 
elTrep ETLOTH MN BEV PETA amrobelEews, @y 6 al apxat evdéxovrat dos eXelv 

, ed > , , A > , Mey Wa 
TovTav pr eoTw dmddekis (rdvra yap evdexerar kat GAdos Exew) K.7r. 

4 leat, ‘ , APES V2 4 oo nn 

Tov adtov 8} tTpdmov Kai drodexeoOar xpedy Exacta TOY Neyouévar | 
The Paraphrast gives the right sense,—éomep 8€ 6 mepi ris moduriKns 
héyor ob Stvarar dxpiBerrepay addjnbevav cbpeiv 7) Gonv H dAn Sidwow, ovr 
kal 6 Kptvwv rods TovovTovs Adyous KadGs dv Kpivor ef Kata Tov adrov 
Tpdmov pn akpiBeorépay adrjevav dratret 7 Sony n-VAn Sidwow, aXdAd Thy 
evdexoperny drodéxerat. For dmrodéyecOa in its present meaning of 
‘accipere cum assensu, probare,’ see Zudex Arist. Peters brings 
out the point of the remark well—‘ The reader, on his part, should 
take each of my statements in the same spirit’ 


mremoudeupévou] The memadSevuévos is the man whose culture 
(waideia), whether special or general, enables him to criticise and 
estimate fairly scientific methods and results. His familiarity with 
the general principles of the ‘logic of the sciences’ leads him to 
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expect differences of treatment, as the doxeyéon orn differs in 1004 b.23. 
various departments ; and his’acquaintance with the precise char- 
acter of the wdy of a given department, aided by his knowledge 
of logic, enables him to judge whether a certain method of dealing 
with that dd» is appropriate or inappropriate. See ZZ. 1. 6. 
T217 a. 8 dmadevoia ydp éore wept exactov mpaypa 7d py divacba 
Kpivew tovs 7 oikelovs Aéyous Tod mpdyparos Kal rods GAdorpiovs: Met. 
PT. 4. 1006 a. 6 fore yap dmadevoia rd ph ywdoxew rtivov bei 
(nreiv amdderéwv, kal tivev ov Sei Sos pev yap drdvrov adivaroy drdderéw 
civax. Cf. Met. T. 3. 1008 b. 3 %ore 8€ codia tis Kai 4 buon, Gd 
ov mpatn doa 5 eyxetpodur tdv eydvr@v twées wept Ths adnOelas, dv 
Tpdmov det drodéxerOa, Bu dmordsevolay toy dvaduTiKay TodTo Spdcw" 
det yap mept TovT@y Kew mpoemiorapévous, adda pa akovovras (yrew. 
With this last passage cf. Aristoxenus, Harmonica p. 30 (ed. Mar- 
quard }—BéArvoy tows €or rd mpodteheiv tov rpdmov tis mpayparelas ris 
nor eativ, iva mpoyryvckorres Gomep dddv 7) Badiotéov padioy mopevdpeba 
eiddres Te Kata Ti pépos eopey adtis Kal 7 AdOopev Huds adtods mapuTo- 
auBadvovres TO mpaypa’ Kabarep "ApiororeAns del Sinyeiro Tovs mAclaTous 
_ TOV akovodvT@y mapa Ihdt@vos thy wept rdyabod dkpdacww mabe’ mpoo- 
tévat per yap exaoroy trodauBavortra AneoOai Te TSv vopiCvpevov TovT@Y 
avOpwrivay dyabdv oiov mrodrov tyieav ioxdy Td droy evSatpoviay Twa 
Oavpacrny ore dé ghaveinoay of Adyor mepl paOnuatrwv Kal apiOuav 
kal yewperpias Kal dortpodoylas, Kat 10 mépas re dyabdv éutw ey, 
mavTehos oipat mapadokdy te epaivero adrois’ «if of pev broxareppdvovy 
Tod mpdyparos, of d€ Kareucupovro. Tl obv rd aitiov; ov mpoydeoar, 
GX @amep of epictixol mpds totvopa aditd tmokexnvdres mpooyjecay’ 
ei dé yé tis ofpau mpockeriber 7d Sdov, emeyivookey dy 6 pEedAhwv dkovew 
kal eimep Apecxey arta Siepever dv ev tH eihnppéevy imodn er, Lpocdeye 
pev ody Kal aitds “ApiororéAns S¢ adras tavras rds aitias, ws epny, 
Tois péANovow dkpodobur map adrod, mepi tivey 7 éorw 4 mpaypyareia 
kai tis. Cf. Met. a. 3.998 a. 6 of pev odv dy pi) pabnpatiKds deyy 
ris ovk dodéxovrar tev eydvrav’ of & av py mapaderyparixds’ of be 
pdptupa akiotow emdyerOar mounrnv’ Kai of pev mavra axpiBas, boas ee 
Aumed 7d dxpuBes # Sid 7d pu) SdvacOar cvveiper 7 did Thy puxpodoyiar Fe 
the minuteness of such enquiries, which seems to them tedious], 
gyer ydp te 7d akpiBes Towidrov' dore Kaddnep emi rdv oupsanaiar, kal 
émi rév Adyov dvehedOepov etvai ruse Soxei’ 1d dei menadedoOar Hs Exaora 
dmodexréov. Cf. de Part. Anim. i. 1. 639 a. 1 mept macav Vewpiar, 
re kai péOodov Spoiws tameworépay Te Kal TYsL@TEpay, duo pepoungs Tpdrrot 
tis CLews elvat, Sv ri pev emornyny Tod mpdyparos Kaas €xel Mpooayo- 
D2 
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peve, Thy 8 ofov madelav tid. memaidevpévov ydp ore Kara Tpdmov TO 
Stvacbar kpivar edordyws ti kahds 4 pi) Karas amodidoow 6 heya. 
rowdrov yap oy Twa Kal Tov dws memadevpévoy oidpel eivat, Kal TO 
neraderobat To Stvacbat roveiy Td eipnpévov. MARY TOUTOY peY TEpL TaYTOY 
ds eireiv Kpurcedy Twa vopiCopev eivae eva Tov dpiyov dvta, TOV dé epi 
twos diceas dpapirpemns’ ein yap dv tis erepos tov adrov tpdroy TO 
cipnuev@ Siakeipevos mept pdpiov' dare Spdrov Gre Kal ris mept puow 
ioropias et Twas bmdpyew Spovs trowdtrovs mpds ods dvafépwv dnodeEerae 
rov tpdmov Tav Sekvupevav, xopis ToD mos exer TaAnOes elre oUTws ElTE 
dos. In the last passage 6 ddos wemadevpévos (cf. 6 mepl mav memat- 
Seupévos of the Lvhics) is one who is remarkable for his grasp of 
the general principles of logical method, and for his delicate 
appreciation of the applicability to various subjects of the notions 
defined in a work like the Metaphysics; while 6 mepi twos piceas 
apewpirpens (cf. 6 Kal’ Exacrov memaidevpévos of the Lzhics) is one 
who is distinguished for his appreciation of the method proper to 
a particular department, of the details of which he happens to have 
special knowledge, although his knowledge may be that of the 
amateur, as distinguished from the expert—a point made plain in 
Pol. iil, 11, 1282 a. I domep ov tarpdy Set Sddvar tas evOvvas ev 
iatpois odrw Kat tobs dAovus €v Trois dpolous* iarpos 8 6 Te Snpwovpyds Kat 
6 adpxitexrovikds kal Tpitos 6 memaievpevos tepi Ty TéxvnY elol yap TwWes 
TotodTot kal wept madoas ws eimeiv tas Téxvas' amodidopev Sé 7d Kpivew 
ovdev Hrrov trois memadevpevors i Tois eiddow. But, after all, the sepi 
nav meradevpevos and the ka éxacrov mem. are not so much separate 
persons as personifications of two elements in madefa. A man 
cannot show special maidefa in a particular department with the 
details of which he has at least an amateur’s acquaintance, with- 
out possessing a certain amount of the general madefa which 
consists in knowledge of the principles of logic as they apply in 
other departments ; nor, on the other hand, can a man be said to 
realise the true meaning of these principles unless he has applied 
them for himself in a particular enquiry. Naturally, however, 
critics of science differ according as they present the one or the 
other of these two elements of the critical habit with the greater 
prominence. The difficulty raised by Eustratius regarding the 
possibility of 6 mepi may memadevpévos, ‘the man who knows every- 
thing,’ is thus irrelevant. Aristotle does not imagine the existence 
of a man who knows the details of all the sciences, as well as each 
specialist knows the details of his own department. The epi aav 
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mem. is, as has been just saidythe man who is familiar with the 1094 v.23. 
logic of the sciences, and the notions more or less applicable in all 
departments ; who brings, in short, to his criticism of the method of 
a given enquiry familiarity with the doctrines of the Organon and 
the AZefaphysics ; his habit realising the requirements of maiSela 
specified by Alexander on JZez. 995 a. 6 (p. 126 ed. Bonitz) dei 
Mp@rov €v rots avadvtikois eyyujyvdterOat Kai rois AoyeKois bros, Kal 
<idévar rods tpdmous T&v dmodei~ewv Kal Tas Tay Aéyov cvvayoyds. In 
many respects the distinction between the mepi wav mex. and the 
ka@’ exagtov men. is the same as that marked by the terms Aoyxds 
and. ¢voikes respectively, on which see Phys. iii. 5. 204 b. 4-10 
oyixds [Kowds re kal od Gvouxds, Themistius ad oc.] pév odv ckorov- 
pévors , . . hvorkas S€ paddov Ocwpovow «.7.d., 2.2. looking at the 
subject (1) in the light of the general formal conceptions which 
dominate all science, and (2) more concretely, in connexion with 
its own special proximate principles; cf. Phys. viii. 8. 264 a. 7 
ois pev ody ay Tis @s oikelots Abyols TLOTEVOELEY ODTOL Kal TOLOVTOL TLVés 
clow" hoyixds O€ emicxorodor x.t.. It will evidently be one of the 
most important functions of waideia to see that each of the two 
points of view—the formal (Acy«és) and the concrete (fvawKas)— 
has its proper place assigned to it in a given enquiry, according as 
that place is determined by the nature of the troxeévy brn, On 
the memaiSevpévos see the excellent notes of Michelet and Grant, to 
which I am largely indebted. 


yévos] ‘is with Aristotle the object of a single science: pia b, 25, 
emuothun cot H évds yevovs (An. Post. i. 28 [87 a. 38]). Cf. the 
whole of Jez. ii. 3,’ Grant. See also ez. A. 6. 1016 a. 26 for the 
identification of the yévos with the vAn. 


paGnpatikod TE tiPavohoyouvtTos émrodéxer0ar] Taken from Plato, b. 26. 
Theaet. 162 E, as Zell and Grant point out—amddegw dé kai 
dvaykny ovd Hvrworv héyere, GANA TG cixdte xpyode, @ ei eOéhot Oeddapos 
4) GdXos Tis TeV yeoperpSv xpopevos yewperpeiv, AEvos ovd évds pdvou ap 
cin. okomeire ody av Te Kal Oeddwpos ei dmodefcobe mbavohoyia Te Kal 
eixdot mepi TyHALKovTay eyouevovs Aéyous. ’ Arrodexeo Oar takes the gen. 
of the person, like dkovw, generally, however, with a participle such 
as Aéyovros, etrdvtos. See Liddell and Scott, s. v. 


pytopikdy dmodetfers dmourety] ‘The orator uses évOupnpara (Rhet. b. 27. 
i, 1. 1355 a. 6) which are arguments ¢& eixérov kal onpelov (Ther, i. 


2. 1357 a. 32) 
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§ 5. Kab’ €xactov pév dpa 6 memadeupévos| Kad? cxacrov must be 
supplied after 6, and xpive. xadés understood from the preceding 
sentence... Coraes reads in his text dyads xpirns. “Exaorov dpa 6 
kad’ xacrov remadevpévos’ Gmdds S€ 6 wept wav memaidevpévos, A reading 
supported by the version of Aretinus, simgula igitur is gui in singulis. 
The pé inserted after ka6’ éxacrov by Bywater, is given by Mb, 
rc H@ and pr K»>. 


émhSs] means ‘simply,’ ‘without qualification’ (distinguished 
from kata mpdcbeow L. LV. vii. 4. 3), ‘universally.’ 


816... wept toUtwv] Whatever his proficiency in logic, as such, 
may be, the youth is deficient in the other element of waideia, viz. 
special acquaintance with the material details of moral science, 
should he pose as a critic or connoisseur of it. The matter of 
moral science is life, with its circumstances and actions, of which 
he has as yet no sufficient experience. On account of his ignorance 
of life he will be likely to regard ethical problems as being more 
simple than they really are. His ignorance of the moral vy will 
be practically tantamount to a denial of its existence. He will 
treat Ethics as if it were an abstract science like geometry. He 
will apply a few hastily assumed and arbitrarily defined principles 
to circumstances of all kinds. The author of the Sixth Book of 
the Wee. Ethics (ch. 8, §§ 5, 6) remarks that boys may succeed in 
mathematics, because the abstractions of that science (ra 80 apa 
péoews) do not need much experience for their acquirement; but 
that they do not show prudence, and are unfit students of natural 
science, because experience produces prudence, and the principles 
of natural science are not easily apprehended spatial relations, but 
generalisations, the results of long and careful inductive enquiries. 
LY. N, vi. 8. 1442 a, 12 yeoperpixol pév véor kat pabnuarikol yivoyra 
kai gopol ta rovadra, ppdvipos & od Soxet yiverOa. airiov 5 dru Kat 
tay Kal’ Exacta eotw 7 ppdynows, a yiverar yvopiysa e& eumerpias, véos 
& Eymetpos ovk eorw' mAjCos yap xpdvov movi THY eprerpiav’ ered Kal 
Tovr ay tus oxévyarro, Sid Ti dr) paOnwatiKds pev mais yévour’ av, copes & 
4} pvorkds od, 7) bre ra pev SV dhaipéceds éotw, tov 8 ai dpya é€ 
€pmetpias’ Kal ta pév ov morevovow of véor GAAd Aéyovow, Tov dé 7d TL 
€otw ovk ddndov; As a critic of moral science, then, the youth will 
demand more elegance and exactness than the vdn (of which he is 
ignorant) admits. Geometry will supply him with his conception 
of what moral science ought to be. Not realising the endless 
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complexity of every moral and social question, he will admire a 1098 a. 2. 
system in proportion to the ‘lucidity’ with which it pushes a few 

“clear ideas’ to their logical issues. Cf. in this connexion Mill’s 

Logic, book vi. ch. 8, on the ‘ geometrical method’ of reasoning in 

morals and politics. 


dkpoarys| Michelet says ‘Cum auditore, non cum lectore rem 
habet Aristoteles. [Illa igitur vox luce clarius facit hoc opus 
Aristotelis, ut pleraque, ex praelectionibus in Lycaeo habitis ortum, 
ab ipso Aristotele vel etiam a proximis ejus discipulis hunc in 
ordinem redactum atque editum esse quem hodie servat.’ It seems 
better to suppose that the cré#cal function of the memadSevpévos has 
suggested the word dxpoarns, it being customary for Aristotle to 
think of kpiows as the function of listeners (in the law courts or 
elsewhere) who follow a speech intelligently; see /. WV. vi. ro. 2 
7 O€ cvveots KpiriKy pdvov, and vi, 10. 3 &v Te xpnoba tH SdEy emt rd 
Kpive mepi Toitay mepi Sv 4» hpdvncis éorw, GAdNou déyorTos, Kal 
Kpivew kah@s [gorw 7 ovveots |. Cf. Philemon apud Meineke Fragm. 
Com. iv. 46 xaderdv y axpoaris doiveros kabjpevos, | td yap avolas ovx 


iz A 'Z 
EavTov peuerat, 


§ 6. éru. . . mpaéis] Not only is the youth too inexperienced in a. 4. 
the difficulties of life to appreciate a science attempting to deal 
with them, but even such knowledge of the principles and rules of 
conduct as may reach his understanding will be practically useless 
to him, because he allows his passions rather than his knowledge 
to determine his actions. This circumstance—that his knowledge 
will be practically useless to him, is conclusive against the attempt 
to impart*it, the end of the science of life (woderien) being conduct 
and not mere knowledge. It is one of the most distinctive points 
in Aristotle’s ethical teaching—that it is useless to address the 
understanding (Adyos) until the passions (746)) have been brought 
into order. So long as a youth is passionately fond of a certain 
course of conduct, it is vain to tell him that it is wrong. He will 
not understand what you mean; he will only feel that the course 
of conduct styled wrong is pleasant. Right and wrong have 
definite meaning only for one who is detached from the sway of 
his passing passions, and can regard them, and their objects, 
coolly in relation to life conceived as an organic whole. ‘ Affectus, 
qui passio est, desinit esse passio, simulatque ejus claram et dis- 
tinctam formamus ideam,’ (Spinoza, 7h. v. 3.) When the passions 
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and desires have been organised, as it were, by the moral training 
which the state supplies, z.¢. when Adyos, or proportion, has been 
thus effected among them, then the time has come to appeal to 
the consciousness of this Ayes which has now dawned in the man’s 
mind, and to instruct him in the raé/onale of that conduct to which 
he has been imperceptibly habituated by influences operating from 
without upon his sensibility to pleasure and pain. Cf. Z. J. ii. 
3. 2 did Sei xOai mas cdOds ek véwr, ds 6 WAdrav pyoiv, Sore xatpew Te 
kal dumeiobar ois Sei 4 yap bp6) madela ad’tn éoriv. When he has 
come to /zke, and habitually do what his moral instructors think 
right, then, but not till then, it will be useful to explain to him 
how and why it is right. The Adyos, or moral understanding, 
appealed to by a theory of Ethics, does not come into existence 
till the desires have been reduced by moral training to Adyos, or 
order. ‘The youth who acts xara ma6os—on the stimulus of present 
feeling, cannot realise the truths of ethical science, which are 
recognised as such only by the calm survey of the man in whom 
the Aéyos or moral order is assured. ‘The youth, like the dxparjs, 
may possess a precarious Adyos—a fine system of generous aspira- 
tions and good intentions, in relation to which moral truths may 
have some sort of vague meaning for him in his calmer moments ; 
but this Adyos, and the vague yva@o1s which it renders possible, 
cannot withstand the assault of wa@os: rois yap rovovtos dvdvntos 7 
yraors yiverat, Kabdnep trois dkparéow (§ 7)—‘their knowledge, such - 
as it is, turns out profitless for them.’ The dxpazjs or ‘incontinent 
man’ knows (after a fashion) that it is wrong to yield to mdéos, 
but nevertheless yields. He possesses a dAéyos which opposes 
itself unsuccessfully to émOupia (see L. WV. i. 13, §§ 15, 16, and 
vii. 3)—not the Adyos which amounts to ¢péynovs (for that resists 
érOupia successfully), but merely the faculty of posing dramatically, 
as a temperate man, in his intervals of reflection: see Z. J. vii. 
3. 8 10 de Neyew Tovs Adyous rods dnd THs émeothuns oddev onpciov’ Kal yap 
oi ev Tois madeow TovroLs dvres drodelEes Kal €mn eyovow ’Epmedoxdéovs, 
kai of mpdrov pabdyres ouvetpovor pev ros Adyous, icaor 8 otra’ Set yap 
ouppuyvat, roto S€ xpdvou Seirau’ ote kabdrep rods imoxpwvopevovs, obras 
bmoAnmréoy éyew kal Tovs akparevopévous. 

To sum up—The és is an incapable student and critic of 
moral philosophy, because he is unacquainted with the facts, 
a knowledge of which it presupposes. His ignorance is due (1) 
to the short time he has lived, (2) to the strength of his passions, 
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which do not allow him to-see even the facts, which he has had 1095 a. 4. 
opportunities of observing, in their true light—ze. as involving the 
distinction of right and wrong, rather than that of pleasant and 
unpleasant, He has not yet acquired the faculty by which the 
truths of moral philosophy can be apprehended, viz. the dgéyos 
which neglects the pleasure or pain of the present, and regards 
the relation in which the pleasant or painful action stands to the 
whole life. Such knowledge of moral philosophy as the véos 
acquires is but ear and lip knowledge, of no influence upon his 
conduct. The moral faculty (Aéyos) must be evolved as the result 
of the right ordering of his épées by moral training, before it 
becomes profitable for him to study the theory of morals. If the 
end were merely to construct a speculative system, perhaps a 
youth might be able to appreciate such a system, as he appreciates 
the elements of geometry; but conduct is the end; and conduct 
requires knowledge of the perplexities of life, and a settled 
character directed towards a high ideal. 


§ 7. tots S€ Kata Adyov Tas Speferg Torounevors Kal mpdtrouar a. 10. 
tohuwehes dy ely 1d Tept toUTwy eidévar.] To the man of settled 
moral character a knowledge of the principles of moral philosophy 
will be very useful, just as a clear and methodical statement of the 
principles hitherto unconsciously followed is always useful to the 
artist or enquirer of practical experience. The Logic of a science 
is of very little use to one beginning the science; but may prove 
an invaluable guide to the experienced enquirer. A ‘critique’ 
may be meaningless to one who has not studied the picture or 
statue carefully for himself: but may become instructive after he 
has done so. Moral philosophy is useless to one who has no 
experience of life, and no faculty to discriminate between right and 
wrong, only a feeling for what is immediately pleasant or painful, 
Some of the Sophists, Aristotle says, (Z. VV. x. 9. 20), thought 
that it would be easy to legislate by making a collection of the 
most approved laws in existence, and selecting the best of them— 
as if the selection of the best required no judgment—as if the 
whole difficulty did not lie in judging correctly, as in music all 
depends upon the musical ear. Similarly (Z. WV. x. 9. 21), medical 
reports are useless to non-professional readers, but useful to men 
of professional experience. 

The description of the weradevpévos given by Isocrates (Pana- 
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1095.10. /henaicos 239), although differing from that given by Aristotle in 
not involving a technical specialisation of the term, is interesting 
as bringing into clear light the combination of experience and 
ethical moderation which Aristotle regards as essential to ma:deia 
in relation to the science of zodcrixyn. Tivas ody Kad memadevpéevous, 
€mevd1) Tas Téxvas Kal Tas emiatHuas Kal Tas Suvdwers arrodoKimdlo 5 mp@Tov 
pev Tovs KaA@s-xp@pévous Tois mMpadypact Tois Kata THY Huepay ExdoTHY 
mpoonimrovat, Kai THY Sd£av edtuX TeY Kaipdv Exovras Kal Suvapémny ws 
éml ro TOAD oToxdlecbar TOD GuupéeporTos’ emetta Tos Mperdvras Kal dikaiws 
6pidoovras Tois det mAnordfovat, Kal Tas pev TGV GdRoy andias kal Bapitnras 
eikddas kal padias dépovras, odas & adrovs ws duvardy éhadpordrovs Kal 
peTpLwTaToUs Tois GuVodaL mapéxorTas’ ere TOs TaV pev HOoVaY del Kpa- 
rourtas, Tav b€ cupopav pi) Alay HrT@péevous, GAN avOpadas ev adrais 
dcaxetevovs Kal tis picews akias fs peréxovres Tuyxdvoyev’ TérapTor, 
Omep peyiotov, Tors pH SrapOetpopevovs ind tev evmpayrov pnd efora- 
pévovs abrav pS vmrepnpavous yryvopevous GAN épupevovtas tH Taker TH 
Tav «0 dpovovvTav, Kal py paddov yalpovtas Trois Sia TUXnY vmdp§aow 
dyabuis 7) Tois Sua thy atrav diaw kat ppdynow e& apxns yeyvopévors. 
The zemadevpévos is thus described by Isocrates as the man of 
experience and moderation, who knows how to deal with the 
circumstances of life as they occur. In the £7hics the mematdevpevos 
is the crz#c of the science of life. But it is only the man of the 
world described by Isocrates, who fulfils the conditions, moral and 
intellectual, which Aristotle regards as essential to maideia (in his 
technical sense of the term), when it is engaged in the critical 
estimation of modurn. It is only the man of experience and 
moderation who can know what is meant by right and wrong. As 
the man of experience and moderation knows how to live, he is 
also the only competent critic of the science of life. His critical 
faculty, like his practical judgment, has become an instinct in him. 
See £. WV. vi. 11. 6 Sore dei mpocéxew rev eumeipov Kal mpecBurépwr Fj 
hpovipey rais dvarobeikros dcect kai SdEats ody Frrov tev dmodetEewv" 
dia yap 7d Exew &x rhs eumetpias dupa Spaow dpbds. 

The ethical and political doctrines of Aristotle are thus, we see, 
gevavra ovveroior: hence the difficulty which we, at our distance 
from the ancient Greek life, experience in the study of them. 
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CHAPTER LV, 


ARGUMENT. 


What then ts the Chief Good which is the object of our Science? Most people, 
cultivated and uncultivated, agree as to its name and call it Happiness: but here 
the agreement ends ; for some make Happiness consist in Pleasure, others in 
Wealth, others in Social Recognition ; and often aman’s view of it changes with 
his circumstances, e.g. when he falls sick, he thinks that it is Health, and when 
he ts poor, that tt is Wealth. Others again, conscious of their own ignorance, 
identify it with the Wisdom and Learning which they admire from afar: 
lastly, it has been held to be Something by Itself, apart from all particular good 
things, but the cause of their being good. It would take too long to examine all 
these views: tt will be enough to notice those which have the greatest vogue, or 
most to say for themselves as theories of Life. 

But before we begin an examination of these views, and thereafter attempt 
to set forth a view of our own, tt ts important that we should be clear about the 
method proper to the Science of the Chief Good. Where ought the enquiry to 
begin? Wath general principles? or with particular facts? Evidently with 
something known: but when we say‘ known’, we may mean either known in 
the strict acceptation of the term, known for what tt zs, i.e. known scientifically as 
a general principle is known ; or known from our point of view, i.e. known as a 
particular fact presented to the senses. It ts with the ‘known’ in the latter 
acceptation that our present enquiry must begin. Thisis why tt ts so important 
that the student of the science of conduct should bring to his study of the subject 
a good moral character. Without this, he cannot ‘know’ the elementary facts 
with which his study must begin, i.e. cannot understand a teacher who begins 
by pointing to certain concrete examples of Virtue or Vice, or by quoting 
certain popular sayings, or by taking for granted that this thing ts wrong and 
that thing right. Indeed this elementary ‘ knowledge’ is so important in ttself 
that it does not matter much if the average man never proceed from i to the 
knowledge of principles, or of the reason why. 


§ 1. maca yvaots Kai mpoaipeois| ‘The original four terms réxvm, 
peOodos, mpagis, mpoaipeors are here reduced to two.’ Grant. 

Tyaors has for its object, or ‘ good,’ the reduction of the data of 
experience to form, law, or theory ; mpoaipeots aims at the preserva- 
tion of the moral organism amid the dangers to which it is exposed 
in its environment. 


1095 a.14. 


1095 a.18. 
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§ 2. edSaipoviav] It is Aristotle’s object, in the L7hics, to give a 
new meaning to this accepted term. The popular view regarded 
‘Happiness’ as consisting in the favour of Heaven and Fortune, 
and in the multitude of a man’s possessions. Aristotle shows that 
it consists, not in what a man Aas or recezves, but in what he zs and 
does. It is an active function (evépyea yuxqs), not a condition of 
passivity. It is ‘noble living’—ré ed Gy in the active sense. Cf. 
the remarkable fragment of Aristotle preserved by Stobaeus, /7Zor. 
Yr. 54. vol. i. p. 78, ed. Meineke (assigned by Rose, “rag. Arzs/. 89 
to the dialogue sept mAovrov),— voce Thy evdaipoviay odk <v TH TOAAG 
kextnoba yiyverOat, GAN ev te TH ox} «0 Siaxetoba’ Kal yap ovde 7d 
copa ard 7d Napmpa eobAre Kekoopnpevoy chain tis eivat pakdpiov adda 7d 
Ti byleay xov Kal omovdaiws Siakeipevor, Kav pndev TOV mpoeipnyEevor 
aité mapy’ tov adroy dé tpdmov Kal Wuyxy eav 7 menadevpern, Thy ToLavTHY 
kal Toy Towodroy dvOpwrov edvdaipova mpooayopevréov €oTiv, ovK av Tots exTds 
7 Napmpas Kekoopnpévos, adros pndevds aéos dv ovd€ yap tmmov, Kav 
Wédua xpuoa Kat oxeviy éxn wodvteAy padhos @y, Tov ToLodToy &Eidy Tivos 
vopifouev etvat, GAN ds dv Siakeipevos 7 Gmovdaiws, ToUTOY padAov emawod- 
pev, ~Oomep yap «l tis Tav oiker@y atrod xelpav etn, KatayéaoTos dv 
yévotro, Toy adtéyv tpdmov ois mAclovos agiav Tiy KTow eivar cupBEByKeE 
ms idias dvoews, aOdiovs Tovrous etvat Sei vopicew* Kal rodTo Kar 
adjOecay ovtws exeu Tixrer yap, Somep Pyolv 7 mapoipia, kdpos pev UBpw, 
dradevoia S€ per eEovoias dvowav' Tois yap Siaxepevas Ta mept THY 
Wuxi Kaas, otre mottos ovre iaxds ovre Kdddos Tay dyabav éoTiv’ 
GN éo@ mep ay adtar paddov ai diabéces Kal? brepBodryny imapéwor, 
TogovT® Kal mAci@ Kal peiC@ Tov KeKTNMEvoy BAdrTovet, xwpis ppoviwews 
mapayevopevat, 


xapievtes] ‘Cultivated ’—synonymous with rots copois three lines - 
below. Cf. . WV. i. 13. 7 ray iarpév of xapievres, an expression re- 
garded by Zell as equivalent to rév iarpav of fitocopwrépas tiv 
réxynv peridvres, de Sensu, 1. 436 a. 21. Cf. de Divinat. 1. 463 a. 
4 héyouct yoov kal rév iarpy of xapievres bre Sei ofddpa mpocéyew Trois 
evurvios’ ehoyoy S€ ovtas tmodaBeiv Kal Tots pi Texvirais pév, OKOTOV- 
peo € 7 Kal grocopodow, For other references to the use of 
xapies see Index Arist. 


7 8 ed Liv Kal 1d €6 mpdrrew] ‘ed mpdrrew is an ambiguous 
phrase. In its usual acceptation it would rather mean “ faring- 
well” than “ acting-well.”’ Grant. It is Aristotle’s object to give 
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an active instead of a passive sense. to these commonly accepted 1095 a.19. 
expressions for the Chief End. 


ti €otw] Tis éorw is the reading of Ob, CCC, NC, adopted by a. 20. 
Zell, Coraes, Michelet, and Ramsauer. The Paraph. and Aspasius 
seem to have read ri éorw. Eustratius distinguishes between the 
two readings: év 16 pév (2.e. tis) tod bmoxempevov, rd d€ (2... rl) rot 
odatwdovs Adyov Snhorikdy: 7. e. tis éorw relates to a thing looked at 
in the concrete with all its material qualities, while ré ¢orw (as=rd 
ri jv eivat) is the technical expression for the essence (odaia dvev tdns) 
or form (eidos), declared in definition (épuapés, 8pos, or Abyos). Miche- 
let argues that ris is the better reading here, since Aristotle is about 
to state, not the definition of edSapovia, but popular opinions re- 
garding it. See the notes of Zell and Michelet. The weight of 
MS, authority is in favour of ri, and ré seems to be required to 
bring out with sufficient sharpness the antithesis between the clauses 
beginning évdpare pev odv and mepi dé ris eddaipovias. 


§ 3. ASovhy % modrov 7 Tysyy] Eudemus (Z. Z. i. 2, 1214 b. 24) a. 23. 
explains the identification of edSapovia with rin, ddéa, wAodTos, OF 
matdeia, by the fact that these are conditions of Happiness, and there 
is a natural tendency to identify the conditions of the existence of 
a thing with the thing itself: gore yap rar’ atria ths audioBnthoews 
Tept Tod evdampovely, TL ort, Kal yiverat Sid Tivav' dy dvev yap ox oidy TE 
evdatpoveiv, Evior pépn THs evdatpovias eivar vopiCovow. 

auveSdres 8 Eautots dyvovay| ‘Conscious of their own ignorance.’ a, 25. 


They answer to those who make maideia, ‘ superior attainments,’ the 
okomds Tov kadas (hv, in the list given by Eudemus, i. 2. 1214 b. 8. 


évio.] The Platonists, whose view is examined in chapter 6. a. 26. 
Aristotle formulates the doctrine of ideas in the expression ev 7 
mapa Ta woAdd (2.e, a single ‘universal substance,’ ka6chou ovcia, in 
which the particulars, ra modAd, ra aicOyrd, ‘participate ’—peréxer, 
but which is nevertheless separate from them— yepiordv). His 
own view opposed to this doctrine he formulates in the expression 
éy xata modd@y (¢.e. that in which the particulars are seen to 
resemble one another, which is predicated of—xarnyopeirar kard— 
any one of them, as a quality—oy r~—possessed by it. See Av. 
Post. i. 11. 747 a. 8 €idn pév odv eivat, i} &v Te mapa Ta TONAA OvK avdyen, 
ei drdderEis orau’ eivat pevtoe Ev KaTa TOAdGY GANGES cimreiv dvdyky. ov yap 
Zorrat 7d Kabddov, dy i) rovro A éav bé Td Kabdhov pa 7, TO péTOY ovK 
Zora, dor’ ovd dnddekis, Mer. Z. 13. 1038 b. 35 havepoy Gre ovdev 


1095 a. 26. 


a. 29. 


a. 30. 
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rev kabddov imapysvrov ovcia eati, Kat Gre ovdev onyalver TOY Ko} KaTH- 
yopoupevav Tdde TL, GANA ToLdvOE, 

Spengel (Aristotelische Studien I. Nic. Eth. p. 203) conjectures 
yap for & after éuou: ‘Es folgen namlich die Philosophen, welche 
etwas von den gewohnlichen Ansichten weit abgehendes sagen, und 
dadurch dem Volke imponirten, das waren aber jedenfalls die Idea- 
listen. Aristoteles ist damit in den Gegensatz von den moddoi zu 
den copoi tibergegangen, und hat zugleich den Platonikern einen 
Schlag gegeben; ihre Lehre werde von der Masse nur angestaunt, 
weil sie gar zu frappant und eigenthiimlich scheine. Ich halte yap 
fiir nothwendig.’ Spengel’s ydp would certainly convey a very 
pretty ‘hit’ at the Platonists; but I think that d¢ is needed to 
answer to peév, line 22. 


§ 4. tas pddiora émitohalodcas # Soxodaas exew Twa Adyov] Views 
which ‘lie on the surface’ and are therefore popularly accepted, or 
views which, as ‘involving a theory of some kind,’ are more recondite, 
and are therefore confined to philosophers. Cf. 2thez. iii. 10. 1410 
b. 22 emurddaa yap Aeyonev Ta rravti Spda Kal a pnd€ev det Cyrjoar, quoted 
by Zell and Grant. Cf. Aristotle’s ragm. 470. 1555 b. 12 sqq. 
dio kal tas Kamas a’ray edepartivas émoujcarto kai TO peyéOer mepitras* 
dev 1 Kopkupaia émemddace pdorE kal eis mapomiay 7rAOe. ‘The 
Paraphrast’s note is ixavov dé éorw ei eEerdoopey tas emt TO TOAD Kat 
ind TOv Tretdvav vourCouévas i) Soxovoas éxew Twa Abyov. The principle 
of selection laid down here is that of Zop. i. 12. 105 a. 34, referred 
to by Zell after Muretus: ras perv otv mpordoets ekdexréov, doaxds 
Siopicbn mept mpordcews, 7} Tas mavrav Sdkas mpoxetpiduevoy 4 Tas TeV 
mreloT@v 7) Tas TeV Gopar' Kal TovTaY 7} MavToy 7) TOY TreicT@Y 7 TOV 


yuopipararav, 


§ 5.] ‘From hence, to the end of the chapter, follows the second 
digression on the method of Ethics.’ Grant. 

Before beginning the examination, promised in § 4, of the 
popular views (examined in chap. 5), and of the philosophical views 
(examined in chap. 6), Aristotle enters upon a mapéxBaous concern- 
ing the method of moral science and the previous training which 
the student of the science must have received. The mapéxBaors 
seems to suggest itself suddenly in connexion with the mention of 
tas pddiota emumodafovoas Sd€as, as distinguished from rds Soxovcas 
éxew Twa Adyov. The former dé€a are of inductive origin, based on 
observation, however onesided, of the circumstances of life; whereas 
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the latter recommend themselves on 2 przor7 and abstract grounds. 1095 a. 30. 
Hence the words By AavOavéra’S jas ore Seaepovew of amd ray apxev 
Adyou Kal of emt Tas apxds. 

In every enquiry a beginning must be made from what the 
enquirer ‘knows. Cf. An. Post. i. 1. 71 a. 1 maéca bi8ackaria Kai 
maca pdbnows Svavontixy ek mpoimapxovons yiverar yvdooews. The en- 
quirer’s ‘ previous knowledge’ may be either of abstract formulae 
generally applicable to the explanation of particular cases, or of 
particular concrete phenomena requiring explanation. Thus in 
Geometry he starts from the axioms and definitions,— certain abstract 
principles which are ‘known,’ and proceeds from them to the 
various more particular truths of the science. In the science of 
Medicine, on the other hand, the knowledge with which he begins 
is of symptoms—certain particular concrete phenomena of health 
and disease, from the observation and comparison of which he 
proceeds to the discovery of the hitherto unknown general laws of 
life, on which they depend. Where a few abstract forms of great 
simplicity, and therefore easily ‘known,’ can be applied to the 
resolution of particular problems, the enquiry is deductive. Geo- 
metry, which makes complex spatial relations plain to the eye by 
breaking them up into simple spatial relations already ‘known,’ 
(Mez. ©. 9. 1051 a. 21, &c. ebpioxeras Sé Kal rd duaypdppara évepyeig’ 
Siarpodvres yap ebpicxovow" ei & Fv Sypnpéva pavepa dv qv’ viv © evumdp- 
xee Suvdper’ Sid ti Svo dpOat 1d Tpliywvoy; dre ai wept play orrypiy yeviat, 
toa dv0 dpOais* «i ody dvaxto ) mapa tiv mAevpdy, iddvre dv jy edOds 
dor") is the perfect type of deductive reasoning. But where the 
enquiry is concerned not with abstract spatial relations, or with the 
development of mere notions, but with the behaviour of real 
phenomena in nature, no such simple formulae capable of explain- 
ing the phenomena are ‘known’ to the enquirer from the first. 
The concrete phenomena themselves are ‘ known,’ and the formulae 
have to be abstracted from them. The falling of bodies to the 
earth, the swinging of the pendulum, the tides, the orbit of the 
moon, and the orbits of the planets, had all been separately ‘known’ 
before Newton evolved the great generalisation which explains 
them. An enquiry concerned with the behaviour of real phenomena 
in nature is (in its earlier stages at least) inductive. 

Having alluded to the distinction between Deduction and 
Induction, and indicated, by the expressions yvdpya dads and 
yvepya jyiv (of which more hereafter), the ground on which the 


1095 a.30. 


a. 31. 


a, 32. 
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one or the other of these two methods is adopted in a given enquiry, 
Aristotle asserts that moral science must be prosecuted on the 
inductive method, because particular cases of conduct are at first 
‘ better known’ to the enquirer than the general principles of conduct 
which give them significance. These particular cases, however, 
which must be known to begin with by the student of morals, will 
be entirely beyond the experience of one who has not been habitu- 
ated to perform right actions and avoid wrong actions, and there- 
fore has no stable moral character. Moral science assumes that 
the student has learnt practically to discriminate in his conduct 
between right and wrong actions, or, to use the technical language 
of the present passage, that he ‘ knows’ that such and such actions 
are right, and such and such others are wrong; it then proceeds 
to show him ow and why they are right and wrong—7z.e. to dis- 
cover their law. But the man of unstable moral character does 
not ‘know’ that such and such actions are right or wrong, because 
these terms have no meaning except in relation to a definite system 
of life, and his life is conducted on no system, but is obnoxious to 
the temptation of the passing moment. ‘The present rapékBaots, 
then, in which it is thus stated that the method of Ethics is obser- 
vational and inductive, prepares us for the use which Aristotle 
afterwards (Z. WV. i. 8) makes of the popular views, which embody 
at least a certain amount of true observation, and explains the con- 
tempt with which he treats the @ przorz system of the Platonists. 


ot dmd tav dpxdv déyor] Deduction, cvddoyiopds, LZ. WV. vi. 3.3 
6 be avdAdoyiopos ek TeV Kabddov. 

ot émi tas dpxds] Induction, émaywyn, Top. i. 10. 105 a. 13 
enayoy? S€ 7 awd Tév KaOéKacTa emt Ta KaOddov Efodos. 


6 MAdtov] Bekker and Sus., following L>, omit 6. Bywater, 
following K>, Mb, Cambr., restores it to the text. Grant, omitting 
6, remarks that ‘the use of the word Tdrov here, without the 
article, shows that a personal reference to the philosopher is 
intended’: see also Grant’s note on vi. 13. 3, where it is remarked 
that Aristotle uses the article when he speaks of characters in 
books (¢.g. of the Socrates of Plato’s Dialogues), but gives the 
names of real persons without the article, except in cases of 
renewed mention. But, as Plato is not a character in a book, like 
6 Sexparys, but always a real person, it is difficult to see what we 
gain by being told here ‘that a personal reference to the philo- 
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sopher is intended.’ Grant continues, ‘The use of the imperfect 1095 a. 32. 
nméper shows that the reference is general; when Aristotle quotes 
from a particular passage in the Laws (653 A) of Plato (EVA. ii. 
3- 2) he says és 6 WAdrov dyotv’ It will be observed that in ii. ay 
2 the article appears in apparently all MSS., and yet the reference 
to Plato as the writer of a particular passage is as much ‘a personal 
reference to the philosopher’ as the ‘general reference’ to him in 
the present section. It seems to me to be unsafe to attach im- 
portance to the presence or absence of the article before WAdrev 
here or elsewhere, more especially where, as here, the MSS. are 
divided. Scxpdrns, of course, is in an entirely different position. As 
regards the reference in jmdéper being ‘ general,’ not (as Michelet 
and Heylbut, Asp. p. 9, suppose) to the passage on the dialectical 
method at the end of Rep. vi. 510 sqq., I think that this may very 
well be so. Muretus, failing to find any discussion of the dop/a in 


the writings of Plato, suggests that the reference is to his dypapa 
Odypara. 


dpktéoy pev yap dd tav yrwpipwv| Cf. An. Post. i. 1. 71 a. I b. 2. 
maga didackaXia Kat maca pabnors Siavontixy ¢&k mpotmapxovons yiverat 
yrooews: Top. vi. 4. 141 a. 28 yropifopev © ovk ex trav TvxdvTor, 
G\N &k TOV TpoTéepay Kal yywptporépav ... ote yap maca SidackaNia kai 
pdOnots exer. 


Taira S€ Sutras’ TA ev ydp huiv Ta 8 Gmdds| ‘Amdds attached to 
a term indicates that the term is to be taken in its s¢rict sense: 
cf. the am\@s dkparns of L£. WV. vil. 4. Tvepipa dads, then, are 
objects which are known (no/a not sczbzlia: see the notes of Zell 
and Michelet), in the strict sense of the term Anown. According to 
Aristotle the pure form (cies, odcia dvev drys) is known in the strict 
sense of ‘known.’ Where the form is with difficulty recognised, 
or not at all, on account of its implication with dy in a ovvodoy, or 
concrete material object, there is knowledge only in a secondary 
and qualified acceptation of the term. This inferior kind of 
knowledge, however, is given in experience before ‘ knowledge’ 
strictly so called. Concrete objects of sense are mpérepa mpés eas, 
or yvoparepa npiv, while the «tidy are mpdrepa pice: OF yyopipwrepa 
ioe, 7. é. although not first known by us in she order of time, the 
cin are logically first, inasmuch as the knowledge of them is 
necessary to the right understanding of the material objects in 
which they are embodied; and they are ‘naturally better known,’ 
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1095 b. 2. because knowledge realises its true ‘nature,’ or reaches its goal, 
when it apprehends the eiSos without admixture of matter. Cf. 
the use of dive in the statement, Pol. i. 1. 1253 a. 19 mpdrepov 67 
Th pice wédis h oikia Kal Exaoros Nav’ Td yap Gov mpdrepoy avaryKaioy 
eivat ToD pépovs—?.e. although the family existed before the médus 
was evolved by the cuvorceopds of kdpa, yet the mods is the goal 
towards which the ¢vou of man tends from the very first; he is 
pice rodirixdy (Gov, and we cannot properly understand him in his 
earlier phases, unless. we keep in view the final. goal of his vous. 
Man moves towards the wéhis, in which individualism gives place 
to the consciousness of social relations, as the whole natural world 
moves towards the perfect form of the zpérov kwody, attracted, as it 
were, by its beauty. See Aes, A. 7. 1072 a. 24 emel S€ rd Kwodpevoy 
kai kwvory péoov [see Bonitz Alet. ad loc. on the text], gore 
rolvwy te 8 ov kivovpevoy xKivet aidioy Kal ovoia kal évépyea ova. 
kwei d¢ de" 7d dpexrdv Kal TO vontoy Kwei ov KWovpevoy ... 1072 b. 3 
kei 6€ &s epopevoy. Similarly, knowledge advances from the con- 
fused data of the senses to the clear perception of relation or 
form.~ Form is the goal of knowledge, and is therefore ducer yvo- 
pyov. It is the dads yvopipov, that which is known in the true 
sense of ‘known. See Am. Post. i. 2. 71 b. 33 mpdrepa & 
éoTl Kal yuopyarepa Sixds. ov yap tavtoy mpdrepov TH voc Kal mpos 
nuas mpdrepov' odd€ yywpiyswtepov, Kal Tuiv yyopyerepoy’ Aéyw Sé mpos 
yas pev mpdtepa Kal yywpys@tepa Ta eyyvtepov tis aicOnoews. dmdas 
dé mpérepa kal yvepisatepa Ta Tmoppmtepor eat. dé moppeTar@ péeyv Ta 
kaOédou pddiota’ eyyutdtw Sé ta xa exaora, kal avtixerrat tadr’ GAAN- 
hos. ‘Quamvis,’ says Michelet, p. 21, ‘cognitio rerum sensibi- 
lium sit facilior nobis et primi ad eam feramur, vulgusque ipsum 
ea non careat (Me. i. 2): tamen minus scientiae et veritatis in 
rebus sensibilibus inest, et tum demum scire putamur, si universalia, 
difficillima cognitu et a sensibus remotissima, perceperimus ; quo 
fit, ut principiorum, quippe quae non jyiv yvepiérara sint, etsi 
amos 7} pice yropiporara, admodum pauci, ii nempe, qui divinam 
quaerunt beatitudinem, i.e. sapientes participes fiant. Principia 
vero ideo yvopmerepa sunt, quod ipsius animi naturam efficiunt, 
singularium autem rerum cognitio ex fortuitis uniuscujusque per- 
ceptionibus pendet... p. 22, Attamen si semper singularia nobis 
essent notiora, semper in scientiis ab singularibus ad principia 
ascendere deberemus; et Aristoteles prorsus, ut putant, esset 
empiricus qui analytica sola utatur methodo (z.e. induction). Sed 
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hoc loco Paraphrastes et Eustratius recte scientias distinguunt. 
Sunt enim scientiae in quibus, naturali rerum ordine servato (226, 
the order of our knowledge is, as it were, that of vats), émdas 
yoppa et nobis sunt yrepmdrepa, ita ut ex causis (airiwv) utpote 
plus perspicuitatis habentibus ad effectus (airvard) digrediamur ; ex 
gr.in mathematica et metaphysica, in quibus hanc ob causam a 
principiis et universalibus ad reliqua descendendum est. In quibus- 
dam vero aliis scientiis effectus manifestiores nobis quam ipsae 
causae apparent, ubi, naturali rerum ordine mutato, nobis notiora 
non simpliciter sunt notiora. Quamobrem hisce in scientiis viam 
alteram ingredi oportet, non ex principiis, sed ad principia.’ The 
difficulty of this ascent from the particular to the universal, from 
the effect to the cause, from the concrete to the abstract, from the 
matter to the form, is noticed in an interesting passage in JZe/. 
Z. 4. 1029 b. 4, sqq., where it is said that, as in moral education, 
the problem is to make that which is really or ‘ naturally’ good 
also good for the individual, so in science, the problem is to make 
that which is really or ‘naturally’ known or true, also known or 
true for the individual student: yap pdOnows ovt@ yiverau aor Sud Tov 
iTrov yropipev proeecis Ta yyoptpa paddov* Kal ToiTo Epyoy eoTly, Somep 
ev Tals mpageot TO Toujoa ek TY ExdoT@ dyabdy, Ta Shas dyaba ExdoT@ 
dyabd, ovTws ek TOY AUTO yvopportepor Ta TH Hioet yropmsa aiTe yvoptpa, 
The ‘ ordinary way of knowledge’ from the concrete effects to the 
general law is described in Zo. vi. 4. 141 b. 5, sqq., and illustrated 
by the manner in which we acquire our knowledge of the ozvypq, 
or mathematical point. The solid is more evident to the senses 
than the plane, the plane than the line, and the line than the point. 
This is the order of our knowledge, but the order of natural pro- 
duction is in the opposite direction, The motion of the point 
generates the line, of the line the plane, of the plane the solid. 
The point is dice apdrepoy to the line, plane, and solid; but the 
solid is mpos jas mpdrepov, 7e. more obvious to our senses, Td 
bce. mporepov is the source from which the sensible particulars 
flow, as it were, and, though last to be known by us, is the first 
principle of natural generation. We can gather from Aristotle’s 
theory of Definition 8a porépov kai yropipwrepwr, Or a prioré, which 
is stated in Zop. vi. 4, as well as from his theory of daddeés, that 
he found it more difficult than we do now to distinguish between a 
principle of actual generation, and a principle of clear explanation. 
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(141 b. 15) dmdas pév odv Bédrioy 7d Sia THY mporépoy (2.2. puoet mp.) 
ra Borepa meipacbar yropitew’ emotnpoviKatepov yap TO TOLOUTOY €OTLY. 
ov pv AXA pds Tods aduvarodvras yrepitey Oia TeY ToLovT@Y dyaryKatoy 
icws Sut tov ekeivors yropipov rovicbar Tov Aéyov... 142 a. 9 tows dE 
kat To GmASS yyw@pipov ov TO Tact yyopirdy eat adda TO Tois ev dtaket- 
pévors tiv Sidvorav, Cf, EL. NV. vii. 3. 13, 14, where the kadddov is 
distinguished as émvornponxdy from the éoxaros épos of sensation. 
Our knowledge of concrete objects, then, coming before our 
knowledge of the forms or general laws which they realise, the 
method of all the concrete or natural sciences will be (at least in 
the earlier stages) observational and inductive: see Phys. i. I. 
184 a. 16 mépuxe dé ek TSY yoopiporépay Huiv 7 6dds Kal capeotépwv emi 
ra capéeorepa Th Pioee Kal yyopiyerepa’ ov yap TaiTa Hyiy Te yyoptpa Kal 
dmhads' Sidrep avdykn tov tpdmov TovTov mpodyew ek TeV acahectépav pev 
7h pooet, jpiv dé capeorépwv, ent ra capéorepa TH ioe Kal yvopia- 
tepa, ote & piv ro mpdrov dyra kal capy Ta ovyKexvpéva padXoy* 
darepoy Sé ek TovT@y yiverar yyopisa Ta OToLxeia Kal ai apxat Siapodor 
raira, But in mathematics the case is different. Here there are 
no concrete objects, in which the eidos is obscured by the vdAn, and 
has to be abstracted from it by a toilsome process of comparison 
and generalisation. The objects are «id, pure and simple, or 
abstractions—ra e€ apaipécews, ab znztzo ; and among these abstrac- 
tions the simplest and most easily ‘known’ are those of the widest 
application. The axioms and definitions are more easily ‘known,’ 
than the particular properties of the various figures which are 
shown to involve these axioms and definitions; hence the method 
of mathematics will be deductive. This does not, of course, affect 
the truth of the position (on which Aristotle is quite explicit: see 
An. Post. i. 18) that our knowledge of mathematical, as of all other 
apxat, is derived from the materials presented in sense-experience. 
The experience, however, required for the acquisition of mathe- 
matical principles is much slenderer than that necessary for the 
attainment of the principles of a concrete science like medicine or 
politics, In other words—where we deal with diagrammatically 
representable relations of space we can begin the deductive method 
almost at once; where we deal with concrete phenomena, the 
deductive stage, if reached at all, must be preceded by a long 
period of inductive enquiry. Nods—the faculty of specially attend- 
ing to that which is common in a multitude of sense-presentations, 
and of abstracting it as a point of view—perceives the form in the 
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matter supplied by induction, easily, or with difficulty, according to 1095 b. 2. 
the nature of the matter. Spatial forms are easily abstracted, but 
‘kinds’ or ‘metaphysical notions’ with difficulty ; and when ab- 
stracted ‘kinds’ and ‘notions’ are not the lucid principles of 
deduction that spatial forms are, because their application is not 
diagrammatic, but to concrete phenomena. On ré hboe yvopipdrepa 
and ra jpiv yr. see Michelet’s note ad Joc, Trendelenburg’s 
Llementa Logices Aristoteleae, § 19, and his De Anima ii. 2, § 1, note. 


tows obv typiv ye dpxtéov dnd tOv jpiv yvwpipwv]| ‘Perhaps then b. 3. 
ze at all events must commence with what we know? Aristotle 
was probably unconscious of the sort of pun in this sentence, 
He merely asserts that ze (z. e. ethical philosophers) must start from 
a basis of personal experience. (Grant.) The gist of the present 
mapéxBaows may be given as follows. Evdamovia is the dpyn, or first 
principle of human life.. Are we in possession of the knowledge of 
this dpxn ad znz#o, as we are in possession of the principles of 
geometry, and will moral science consist merely in the deductive 
application of it to explain the details of conduct; or will the science 
not rather consist mainly in the attempt to abstract this dpyj from 
the vAy of our particular experience, z.¢. to find it? Aristotle, as 
Eustratius and the Paraphrast (the latter with a certain qualification) 
interpret the present passage, decides here in favour of the second 
alternative. How far he is true to his decision we shall see. 
The Paraphrast’s words are—ézel S€ epi dpxijs 6 Adyos (dpx7 yap Kal 
airia éoti 1d Tédos tov mpdkewv' bi ekeivo yap te mpdttoper) (ntnréor, 
mas dei momoacbat Tov mepl aitis Adyov' Exe yap duadopdy* Kat mpOrov 
mepi Tov apxev puxpoy diary opeba’ tov yap aitiav 7d pév TeduKdy €oTL 
TO dé eldixdv Td Se bAuKdy TO O€ rownTeKSy’ Kal mouTLKOY ey n evepyeca TOD 
rexvirov' idukdv Sé ra Edda Kal of Aor e& Hv 7 otkia. eidiedy S€ 7d €idos 
Tis oikias* redixov dé bi’ OH olkia yéyover, met d€ radra aira cil Trois 
mpdypact Tov eivat, atria eit Kal Ths yrooews aitaey kal ov avraey 
Sivavrae éxeiva ywookerba. av ydp tis €idf THY TEXYNY TOU TEXViTOU 
ka? iv thy oikiay eSnuwodpyncer, cioerar THY oiklay 7) ayabiy i) addy, door 
Th Téxyn mpoonke. kai 6 tiv Any eidas Kal 6 7d cidos dpoiws. méidw de 
yweokovres ti 7d Tédos adrijs ciodpeba 7) ayabiy i Pavryv. SvpBaiver oe 
xal ro dvdmadw dd Tod eidévar 7d dmoréAeopa Tas airias ywookew" 6 ‘yap 
cidds ray oikiay, [v. 1, airiay] thy réxvqv cioerae Tod TexviTov, Kal Ta Gia 
époiws. date tovs dyous SixSs avdykyn yiveoOar i) a6 Tv amoted- 
eopdrav tas dpxas amodekvivat, 7) amd Tov apxar Ta dmoTehéopara’ 
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xpricopeba Sé éxatépa Trav peOddov Kara Katpdv. [This is the qualifica- 
tion, alluded to above, with which the Paraphrast seems to accept 
the present passage as pledging Aristotle to an inductive method in 
Ethics.] kal dd pev tev apxev dmodei£opev bray adrat dja Sow? 7d 5’ 
dvirradw, brav ra drotehéopata aveporepa 7. Sia TovTo Kai TAdrev 
Kards ecirer rovTo Kal Ardpet, os ovK ddidopor bv emi mavtds, mérEpoy arr 
rav apxav 7 mpoonkovaoa tis drodei~ews 65és, 7) emt Tas apxds’ Somep ev 
arabdio dnd tay aOhoberay emt TO népas 7) TO dvdradw, Surtis ov ovens 
tis 6000, méOev jpiv-dpxréov; 4 Ondov bre and Trav droreheopatov 
SyAovdts TOv moderiKav mpdkewv, Sv apy Kal airiov Td modetixdy Téhos 
éori; dei yap avd rdv yropipev apéavOa, od Th prot, GAN’ tiv. vce 
pev yap yvopya déyovrar ai dpxai Kat ra atria’ éxeiva yap 7 vows 
mpérepa mapiotnat, kal mpos éxeiva mpo@tas dpa’ tiv dé Ta dmorekéo para 
yvdpyia’ ébev apkréov' orm yap oadis eora 6 Adyos am Tov jpiv 
yvopipov ywopevos. Eustratius explains as follows—enet roivuy apyn 
pev reAuKy 7 evdatpovia, al dé mpos adriy ws Tédos Gyoveat ai Kara Tas 
dperds eiot mpagers, adta dé vorepar pev th ioe as THs evdatpovias 
aitsarai, jpiv d€ capéotepar Kal yvopiperepat, ex ToUT@Y Nuiv apKréoy Kab 
duréov. dt aitav mpos 7d atriov—z. e, evdaipovia is the Final Cause of 
Life. The various dperai are naturally subsequent to it, as being 
its effects-—7.e. as being what they are in virtue of it, just as the 
hand is a hand in virtue of the body; but they are more evident 
to us than it is—z. e. we learn (under the influence of moral training) 
to discriminate practically, or in our habitual conduct, between 
good and bad actions, before we can form a notion of life as 
a great whole, and understand why and how they are good and 
bad; accordingly, we must begin our study of moral science with 
this merely empirical ‘knowledge of the dperai, and rise from it 
to the knowledge of their cause, eddapovia. 


§§ 6, 7. B16 Bet Tots CHeow xOa Kadds .. . Tod Sidtt.] The con- 
nexion here may be exhibited as follows. Moral science must begin 
with moral facts—with particular moral actions. The student of 
moral science must be able to see for himself that a particular act is 
good or bad. (Apyn 7d éru.. .dpkréov dard rev hyiv yropiper). It will be 
useless to /e// him that such and such an act is good or bad; he 
must have a tendency to think it good or bad. He cannot manifest 
this tendency unless he has often performed, or abstained from 
performing, the act in question—z.e. unless he has acquired a 
abit in relation to it. When he has once acquired good habits, 
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he may derive profit from the study of moral science; for then 1095 b. 4. 
he knows what it is abowt—he then realises what is meant by 
calling such and such actions good or bad. Habit makes him 
think a certain act good: moral science explains to him why it is 
so. Thus dpy7 here means ‘what we start with’—the particular 
in this case: whereas dpyds in the next sentence (§ 7) is to be 
understood in the technical sense of ‘universal principles’ (see 
Grant ad /oc.). At the same time we cannot help seeing that in 
using dpx7 popularly, Aristotle is not uninfluenced by the associa- 
tions connected with its technical meaning. The perception that 
a particular act is good or bad, which is an apy, in the sense of 
being simply the beginning of the study of moral science, itself 
involves a universal principle. The universal principle is the 
tendency to regard the act as good or bad, derived from the habit 
of performing it or avoiding it. The habits are thus ethical dpxai, 
or first principles, or, at least, media axtomata under the supreme 
dpxn—evdapovia, Without the habits, the moral perceptions have 
no existence. Accordingly we cannot be said to start from the 
moral perception in the popular sense of ‘starting’ (dpxréov, dpyn), 
unless we have already a habit which is a ‘starting-point’ in 
the technical sense as being a general principle. This seems 
to be the implication of the passage before us; and our inter- 
pretation of it is borne out by passages elsewhere in which habit 
is actually described as a sort of universal, viz. £. JV. vi. 11. 4 
apxai yap Tod ob évexa (z.e. the habitual motive or aim), aéra: (2. . 
particular acts) é« tév xa’ ékaora yap ra xafdAov—where Kabddou 
describes the habit which has been acquired by repetition of 
particular acts: and again LZ. LV. i. 7. 20 tév dpxay O€ ai pev emaywyh 
Gewpoivrar, ai & aicyce, ai & ebvoph rwi, cal Gra 3 GAdos—‘we 
perceive our starting-point, sometimes by induction, sometimes 
by simple sensation, sometimes by habituation. . .’—where ebuouss 
is presented as a sort of ‘moral induction,’ which puts us in 
possession of ‘moral principles,’ just as scientific induction gives 
us the principles of deduction. 

There is no moral ér, then, unless there are good habits. We 
begin our ethical studies with the éri (dpx7 rd dre) ; but we should not 
perceive the ér: at all, unless we possessed the dpyy of habit. Our 
perception of the ér is thus a sort of deduction from the principle 
of habit. So far as the conduct of ordinary men is concerned, 
the perception of the ér supersedes the necessity of the knowledge 
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of the Sén—z.e, the fact that they perceive a certain act to be 
good (it being really good: this the vouodérys has seen to), implies 
that they are so habitually disposed towards it, that, from a 
practical point of view, speculative reasons, proving that it is good, 
may be dispensed with. Ordinary men, who act virtuously from 
habit, do not need to know, and perhaps could not understand, 
why they ought so to act. Their Hadz?, with the accompanying 
Opinion that the things habitually done are good, is a sufficient 
substitute for the why, émeid) 7d Tédos Early od ywOous Ghda mpages. 
The vopyobérns, however, who is the author of the habit, must 
possess the why—he must know why certain acts are good. 
In his case, at least, it cannot be said, that the érz is enough with- 
out the 6dr, He must be able to show how the law of the habit 
(which is merely ‘empirical’ to the ordinary citizen) can be 
‘derived from’ the Supreme Law (76 dire) of Human Nature— 
evdatyovia, 

So much for the meaning which the immediate context un- 
doubtedly gives to the present passage. But we must remember 
that -ér. (as distinguished from éére) has a special application, 
which could not fail to make itself felt to Aristotle’s mind 
here. To és is that which is accepted without dmddeés: it is 
to dvawddexrov, Hence it is a term specially applicable to the 
dpxai or universal principles of améSeéis, which of course would not 
be dpxai if they admitted of deductive proof—z\e. if they could be 
explained by means of a Or. Thus we find £1. i. 7. 20. 
1098 a. 33 ovK dmarntéov & ovd€ thy airiay ev dmacw spoiws, aN 
ixavoy €v tie 7d Gre SetxOnvar Kadds, oiov kal wept tas dpxds' 7d 8 Ore 
mparov kai dpxn. Accordingly, the words before us—dpy} yap 76 
bru’ kal ef rovro gatvorro dpxovvras, ovdev mpoodenoer tod Sute—if 
abstracted for a moment from their context!, mean that dmddeéts 
must start from an dpyy dvarddexros; and that, if this dpyn is self- 
evident, it is unnecessary to attempt to make it more evident 
by trying to find some higher apy (8iére), which may explain it. 
The Paraphrast actually speaks of the ér of the present passage 
as dpxy drodci~ews. He says—ei pév yap dnd rév dpxay dmedelevuper 
tas modtixas mpakers dyabds ecivat, kat tov pr memadevpévov ev Tais 
Totavras mpdéeow emeiouer av, Moyov dvdykn Snoavres' emet S€ aad TOY 
votépav thy dpxiy BoudspueOa drrodexvivat TOY TmohuTLKaY mpakeav Sydovére, 
kal det GroxetoOat wept adtav Kaddmep dpxhy dmodelgeus Stu ayaa, 


1 The passage would run very well with the clause dpyf . . . dud7 omitted, 
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\ ef > , a 
gavepdy dri od Stvarar mevoOjva, ci pi) 6 welpa Karas kat Sikatas Tas 1095 b. 4 
, , PNW x 
Totavtas mpa£es cidas. 


6 Be Tovodtos exer Ad Bor dv apyads fadiws] ‘7.¢. 6 Kadds Hyuévos. db. 7. 
Such a one is in possession of moral facts, which either stand 
already in the light of principles, or can be at once recognised as 
such on the suggestion of the Philosophers. Grant. The Para- 
phrast’s comment is—e«i yap 7d dri dyaéal ai mpd&eus dpxotvtas Sé£arré 
tis ovdev Senodpeba rod Sidrt* Tip O€ airiav, rd réAos Sydovért, } yuwdoKe 
70n, 7) dxobaas padios yrooerau’ bs Sé otf erepov exer TovT@y, Kal pyre 
aitos ywooket, pnte map’ érépav Svvarat pavOdvew, dkovedre tev ‘Howddov : 

tahr’s note (Aristoteles’ Nic. Eth. tibersetzt und erliéutert) on this 
passage is good: ‘Aristoteles will also dass die Lrkenniniss der 
Principien der Sittlichkeit beim Menschen hervorgehe aus der 
thatstchlichen Erfillung der Sittlichen Pflichien,’ 


pndérepor | neither éxet, nor AdBou dy dpyds. b. 8. 


odtos pev x.7.d.] Hesiod, épya «ai jyépat 291-295. The senti- b. 10. 
ment expressed in these verses became proverbial, and reappears 
frequently in literature: see the notes of Magirus, Zell, Coraes, 
Michelet and Grant, who refer to Herod. vii. 16, Soph. Anig. 720, 
Livy xxii. 29, Cic. Pro Cluentio 31. The words of Sophocles 
are— 

one eywye mpeoBevew tons, 

diva rov avdpa ravr’ emeornuns mrAéwv* 

ei & ody, Pidret yap rovro py tavrn péren, 

kat Tv Aeydvr@yv €v Kaddv Td pavOdvewv. 
and Livy’s words are—‘Saepe ego (z.e. Minutius addressing the 
soldiers) audivi, milites, eum primum esse virum qui ipse consulat, 
quid in rem sit, secundum eum qui bene monenti obediat: qui 
vero nec ipse consulere nec alteri parere sciat, eum extremi ingenil 
esse.’ 
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CHAPT ERGs 


ARGUMENT. 


It is quite natural that men’s views about the Chief Good, or Happiness, 
should be determined by the manner of their lives. There are three prominent 
lives, and, corresponding to them, three leading views about Happiness. 

(1) The life of sensual enjoyment. The votaries of this life make Happiness 
Pleasure. This view has received more attention than it deserves, because the 
life of which it is the theory—the life of a brute beast—ts that led by many 
persons of high station. 

(2) The life of the man of affairs. He makes Social Success the Chief Good. 
But Social Success is too superficial a thing to be the Chief Good. It has its 
being rather in the applause of others than in the nature of the man himself ; 
whereas the Chief Good must surely be something in a man—something which 
zs his own, and not easily to be taken away from him. Moreover, those who 
seek the applause of their fellow citizens, seek it that they may have the satis- 
faction of believing in thetr own Goodness. Thus they put Goodness above 
applause. But even Goodness falls short of being the Chief End, for a man 
may ‘have Goodness’ and yet spend his whole life without doing anything worth 
doing—nay, may be involved in the greatest misfortunes, notwithstanding hts 
Goodness : and tt would be paradoxical to call such a man ‘ Happy’ 

(3) The life of the thinker. This we shall examine afterwards. 

As for the life of money-making, tt ts contrary to nature. Its end, money, ts 
obviously but a means, unnaturally converted into an end. Although the same 
zs true of the other ends examined above, it 1s not so obviously true. 


$1. hpets... bmrokapBdvew] Let us return from this digression and 
examine men’s iroAjyes concerning the chief good, for (ydp) these 
tmoAnes are worth examination, being derived, as is only natural, 
from their own experience of life (ov« dAdyas eoikacw éx tov Biov 
tmohapBdvev), Incorrect as these éirodnyes are, they are not with- 
out a certain foundation in experience, and will embody part of the 
truth which we are in search of. They place happiness in the 
satisfaction of one side of human nature; a review of them wil! 
bring to light how many sides human nature has, and will enable 
us to fill in the details of our own theory of life, which, stated in 
outline, is that all the sides of human nature ought to be duly 
satisfied under the synoptic eye of vois, The subject of éoikacw is 
oi pev wodQot in § 2, and of 6€ yapievres in § 4, the words d6 § 2.. 
ZapdavardhA § 3, being parenthetical. Peters does not bring out 
the force of ov« dddyws correctly; he translates—‘ As to men’s 
notions of the good or happiness, it seems (to judge, as we reason- 
ably may from their lives) that the masses, who are the least 
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refined, hold it to be pleasure.’ Ovd« dddyas relates not to our 1095 b.14. 
inference, but to the derivation of brody ers from Blo by those who 
live the Biou; the brodjes so derived are pronounced ‘natural’ or 
“not unreasonable.’ Williams falls into the same error as Peters ; 
he translates—‘the many and baser sort give by their lives a fair 
presumption that their conception of the chief good and of happi- 
ness is that it consists in material pleasure.’ Stahr is right—‘ Wir 
kehren jetzt zu dem Gegenstande zuriick, wovon wir abgeschweift 
sind. Es scheint mir namlich, dass die Menschen nicht ohne eine 
gewisse Berechtigung ihre Ansichten tiber das was gut und was 
Gliickseligkeit sei, nach ihren verschiedenen Lebensarten bilden.’ 
So Lambinus—‘Sane vero summum bonum et beatitudinem non 
sine ratione ex variis vitae generibus existimare videntur. The 
Paraphrast takes too narrow a view of the scope of the clause ré 
yap ayabov .. . brohauBdvewv, when he understands it merely to give 
a reason why men’s yiews of the chief good vary so much—viz. 
because their lines of life (Biot) vary-——npeis d€ Aéywpev bOey rapeEFE- 
Bnpev. jv d€ qpiv 6 Adyos wept Tod dru Siahdpovs of cvOpwanor mepi Ths 
evdamovias éxovor Sdéas. Exaatos Tolvuy dxorovdas TO vikeia Big THY 
evdaimoviay dpitera. This takes no account of ovk ddAdyws, which 
prepares us for the importance which is attached below in chapter 
8 to the imoAnwes of the various classes of men. 


§ 2. 8d kat tév Ploy dyamGor| ’AyarGou means that they acquiesce b. 17. 
in, or look no higher than ; xai means that their life isin accordance 
with their theory, or imdAnyis. 


tpeis ydp eiov x.7.A.] In the drohavorixds Bios a man sacrifices 
the Adyos, or harmony of his nature as a whole, to the emOvpyrixdy 
pépos—to his desire for pleasure ; in the modcrixds Bios (as the term 
modurixds is used here) he sacrifices it to the Ovpoedes pepos—to 
ambition, or love of social success, and the applause of others ; but 
in the 6ewpnricds Bios human nature is not treated as a means, but 
reverenced as an end. To be reverenced as an end it must be 
seen sub specte acternitatis as divine, and this involves @ewpia. 
Hence human nature cannot be maintained as a Adyos in the 
mpakrixos Bios, except by one who has the oxomds (see vi. 1. $$ 1, 2, 
3, notes) which @capia gives. To have this cxomds, it is not indeed 
necessary to be oneself a ‘philosopher’ or ‘thinker,’ or actually to 
lead the separate Gepyrixds Bios strictly so called ; but it is necessary 
to live in a city which has ‘thinkers,’ and is gogulaied for the sake 
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of them. In such a city éeapia, which appears in the professed 
‘ philosophers’ or ‘ thinkers’ as the clear consciousness of specula- 
tive truth, manifests itself in the men of affairs as a spirit whereby 
they are enabled to detach themselves somewhat from the influence 
of merely personal pleasures and ambitions—‘ material grounds of 
action,’ and take a ‘formal,’ ‘theoretic’ view of life, comprehend- 
ing it in its péyeOos kai rdgis as a system of Kadat mpdées, ‘This is 
the spirit of the ‘true politician,’ as described by Eudemus—Z. £. 
i, 5. 1216 a. 23 of mwoddol tev modutiKGy odK adyOs Tuyxdvovat THs 
mpoonyopias’ ov yap eiat moduteKol Kata THY aAnOeav, 6 pev yap ToduTLKOS 
Tov KaN@v €oTl mpdewv mpoatpetiKds ad’rav xdpw" of dé woddot XpnudTov 
kal meoveelas Evexev Gnrovrat tod Cav obrws. The ‘true’ modurixds Bios 
is thus, in a sense, a Oewpyrixds Bios, even in the case of the man 
of affairs who is not a professed philosopher or thinker. More 
literally, of course, it is a Oewpnrixds Bios in the case of the man of 
affairs who not only lives in a city which exists for the sake of 
‘philosophers’ or ‘thinkers,’ but is himself also a ‘thinker’ in the 
strict sense, and enjoys moments of inward philosophical oxody in 
the course of his ‘ political’ career. It is not necessary to be a 
professed ‘philosopher’ or ‘thinker,’ and to abstain from active 
participation in affairs in order to lead the Oewpyrixds Bios. Perhaps 
the Ocwpyrixds Bios is most successfully realised, not as a separate 
life, but as the form of the modurixds Bios. 

The three lives mentioned by Aristotle here answer to the three 
classes of men distinguished by Plato (Rep. 581)—1éd guroxepdes 
yevos, TO piidverkoy kai idrdriov, and 1rd girdcodor, in the first of 
which ém@upia has the mastery, in the second @upds, in the third 
Adyos. ‘These three types of individual character are exemplified 
on a large scale in modureia (Rep. 544, Sqq.). In dpioroxparia there 
is épdyoa, ‘one mind’ extending throughout the whole body 
politic: all classes cheerfully conspire to maintain the good of the 
state, each performing its own function under Adyos or ‘the con- 
stitution.’ In rimoxparia order and discipline are confined to one 
class—the military class, representing 6vyés, or the pushing self- 
asserting principle in human nature. In édcyapyia the principle of 
énOupia, represented by a wealthy clique, takes the place of @upés, 
and for a time, by adopting the maxim of ‘cool self-regard,’ 
manages to ward off anarchy. Finally, in dyoxparia anarchy 
prevails, every individual doing what pleases him best at the time— 
till the rvpavvos, representing the supremacy of some one emOupéa in 
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the individual character, puts.an end to the licence of the many, 
that the licence of one—the worst anarchy—may reign. So, in 
the dmodavorixds Bios some tyrant émvpéa may determine conduct, 
or many ¢mOvpiae may have their turns; in the sodctixds Blos 
ambition is the master-passion, and keeps order to a certain extent, 
but not in the interest of the whole man, only in its own interest ; 
while in the @ewpyrixds Bios all the functions of man’s nature are 
exercised duly. 

Michelet and Grant point out that this three-fold division occurs 
in a metaphor attributed to Pythagoras by Heraclides Ponticus 
(apud Cic. Zusc. v. 3), in which life is compared to the concourse 
at Olympia—some come to contend for prizes, some to buy and 
sell, some—the noblest sort—to look on as spectators: ‘[Pytha- 
goran | ut scribit auditor Platonis Ponticus Heracleides vir doctus 
in primis, Phliuntem ferunt venisse; cumque Leonte principe 
Phliasiorum, docte et copiose disseruisse quaedam ; cujus ingenium 
et eloquentiam cum admiratus esset Leon, quaesivisse ex eo, qua 
maxume arte confideret: at illum, artem quidem se scire nullam, 
sed esse Philosophum; admiratum Leontem novitatem nominis 
quaesivisse quinam.essent Philosophi, et quid inter eos et reliquos 
interesset: Pythagoran autem respondisse—Similem sibi videri 
vitam hominum et mercatum eum qui haberetur maxumo ludorum 
apparatu totius Graeciae celebritate: nam ut illic alii corporibus 
exercitatis gloriam et nobilitatem coronae peterent, alii emendi aut 
vendendi quaestu et lucro ducerentur : esset autem quoddam genus 
eorum, idque vel maxume ingenuum, qui nec plausum nec lucrum 
quaererent ; sed visendi causa venirent, studioseque perspicerent 
quid ageretur et quo modo: ita nos quasi in mercatus quandam 
celebritatem ex urbe aliqua sic in hanc vitam ex alia vita et natura 
profectos, alios gloriae servire, alios pecuniae ; raros esse quosdam 
qui, ceteris omnibus pro nihilo habitis, rerum naturam studiose 
intuerentur: hos se appellare sapientiae studiosos: id est enim 
philosophos: et ut illic liberalissumum esset spectare nihil sibi 
adquirentem, sic in vita longe omnibus studiis contemplationem 
rerum cognitionemque praestare.’ Iamblichus (v/a Pythag. § 58) 
preserves the story in the following words—{see Cic. LUSCH Va5Q} 
ed. Davisii, note) éouévar yap &py (vOaydpas) tiv eis tov Biov rev 
dvOporav mapodoy TO emi Tas mavnyvpes dravtarytt Sui’ os yap €keice 
mavrodarol horavres avOpw@mot addos Kar’ GdAov xpetav aduxvetrar, 6 pev 


a , 2 a 4 t > t ge 
xpnpariopod Te kal Képdous xdpty amepmodnoat Tov éprov emerydpevos’ 6 
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dé ddEns Cvexa emderEdspevos Fxer THY Poyny TOD goparos* are de kal Tpitov 
cidos kal 76 ye ehevOepidrarov, cvvadtfopevoy Témav Béas Eveka Kal Onpsoup- 
ynudrav Kadev Kal dperns epywv Kal Aéyov' otro dn Kav TH Big mavTo- 
darovs dvOpdmous tais orovdais els ravrd cvvabpoiferbar' rovs pev yap 
xpnudrav Kal tpupis alpet méOos. rods 5€ dpyis Kai Hyepovias ipepos, 
rroverkiaa re So€opaveis Karéxovow" eidixpwéorurov dé civat Tovrov 
dvOpomov tpérov tov dmoSeEduevov tiv Tov KadAioT@v Oewpiay ov Kal 
mpogovopacew durocoor. 

The Neoplatonic rendering of the dewpyrixdsBios, which makes 
it an ecstatic life of entire freedom from bodily influences, is quite 
foreign to the concrete view of human nature taken by Aristotle. 
Aristotle’s @ewpnrixis Bios is the razson d’étre of the més, in the 
same sense that the Wyn is the razson d étre of the copa. We 
know of no wuy7 except as correlated with a cya; so we know of 
no Gewpia except as manifested by a civilized man, or woXirns. It is 
true that in the Tenth Book of the £7Azcs he uses language which 
may seem to lend itself to a Neoplatonic rendering ; but his object 
there is to abstract, and present clearly, the formal principle or 
theoretic element in actual life, and we must be careful not to make 
‘a material use’ of this merely ‘formal principle,’ and suppose that 
he asserts the possibility or desirability of an actual life of pure 
@ewpia for man, in which the (gov woderixdy should be transformed 
into the eds. The codds, as distinguished in the Tenth Book from 
the rodirns, is as much an abstraction as deds considered apart 
from the cécpos. Hence we must not accept as a correct account 
of Aristotle’s view the mystical comment of Eustratius on the 
Gewpntixds Bios of this passage—diakdareay tiv VAny Kal To capKivov 
Tovro vépos Kal mpokdduupa Oe@ Kal rois Oeois BV dardBevay ovyyivera. 
Aristotle himself was no believer in such a Nirvana, whatever 
influence he may have had on the evolution of the mystical 
doctrines of which this note of Eustratius is a reminiscence. 


§ 3. dvBpam08éSe1s] Zell and Michelet compare Z. WV. iii. 10. 8 
mepi tas Toavtas 8 ndovas ) cwppocim Kai f dkoNagia éotlv Sv kai ta 
Aowa (Ga Kowavel, bev dvBparodaders Kai Onpidders aivovra’ abra & 
cialv adr Kai yedors, Magirus connects the contemptuous character 
of Aristotle’s criticism of the drodavorix«ss Bios in this section with 
the remark made in Top. i. 9. 105 a. 3 od Sei S88 wav mpdBdAnua, 
ove macav Oéow emoxoreiv' adX hy dwophcetev dy tis TeV AMéyou Seopévar, 
kai ju) Koddoews 7} aicncews, The ‘castigation,’ as distinguished 
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from ‘argument,’ is contained here in the terms oprixdraro: and 1095 b.19. 
avdparodades, and in the comparison with Booknpara. 


tuyxdvouar 8€ Adyou | ‘Obtain consideration.’ Grant compares x. 6. 3. b- 21. 
Tay év Tats é€ouciois] Zell compares viii. 6. 5 of 5’ év tais eLovcias. 


LapdSavard dre | Cf. £. #. i. 5. 1215 b. 36 6 yoor év Aiyirr@ Bods b. 22. 
dv @s *Amw Tindow ev mrElooe TV ToLOUT@Y (2.€. TOY GopatiKav 7Sovev) 
efovordter mod@v povapxav . .. 1216 a. 16 of dé Sapdavdmraddov pakapi- 
Covres 7) Spuvdupidny tov SvBapirny 4 tdv A@dr\ov twas tov Cdvtoy Tov 
dmodavorixdy Biov, otro bé mdvtes ev TH yxalpew haivorvra rdrrew Tip 
evdamoviay, See Cic. Zusc. v. 35 (among Rose’s Fragments of 
Aristotle, No. 77) ‘Quo modo igitur jucunda vita potest esse a qua 
absit prudentia, absit moderatio? Ex quo Sardanapalli opulen- 
tissimi Syriae regis error agnoscitur qui incidi jussit in busto, 

Haec habeo quae edi, quaeque exsaturata libido 
Hausit: at illa jacent multa et praeclara relicta. 

Quid aliud, inquit Aristoteles, in dov2s non in regis sepulchro 
inscriberes? Haec habere se mortuum dicit, quae ne vivus 
quidem diutius habebat quam fruebatur.’ Cf. also Cic. de Fin. 
ii. 32. 106 quoted by Rose /r. No. 77. Had Eudemus, when 
he wrote 6 yoov év Alyimrm Bots «z1.d., the work (Dialogue epi 
Siuavcoovwns according to Rose) to which this fragment belongs 
before him? The verses translated by Cicero are given by 
Athenaeus vili. 14. 335 ti yap rav emirpipa duvapéevov rapédemev 
6 kadds obros émorows (2.e. Archestratus, author of yaorpovopia) 
kal pdvos (ndoas tov SapSavamddov Tod *Avaxuydapa~ew Biov, dv dé.a- 
vonrérepov eivat kata Thy mpoonyopiay tod marpds ’ApiotoreAns &py. ep’ 
ob rod rddou émuyeypapbar pyoi Xpvourmos rade 

ed cidds dre Ovntos pus tov Oupdv aege, 

reprépevos Oadinat’ Oavdytt roe otis dvnors. 

kal yap éyd omodds cit, Nivov peyddns Bacidevoas. 
ke’ xo bao epayov Kai epiBpica kal oly Epwrt 
répmv’ &rabov' ta S€ moAAG Kal OABia TdvTa heNeurrat. 
Hde copy Budroo mapaivecis, ovdé wor’ airhs 
Ancona, extncOw & 6 Oday Tov dmeipova xpvody. 

Athenaeus (xii. 38. 528, 9, apparently quoting Ctesias) and 
Nicolaus Damascenus (ed. Tauchn. p. 251) describe fully the 
luxurious habits of Sardanapalus. The latter writer says otknow 
éxyov év Nivg, @vdov To otpmay év trois Baoudetous duatpiBov, drwy pev 


a) > , 
ody dardpevos, od" emi Onpav egidv, Somep of wddar Baordeis, eyxpiopevos 
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8é 7rd mpdcamoy, Kal robs dpOadpovds iroypapdpevos, mpds Te Tas mahdaxidas 
Guudddpevos mept Kéddovs Kal eumdoks, TS Te otpmay yuvackeig Oe 
xpouevos. Cf, Athenaeus xii. 39. 530 "ApioréBovdos (served under 
Alexander, and wrote a history of his wars, which was Arrian’s 
chief authority) & ‘‘év "Ayyuddy ty edeiparo (pnot) Sapdavdrados, *ANEE- 
avdpos dvaBaivev eis Tepoas xateotparonedevoato. kal nv ov Toppa TO 
rod SapSavarddov pnpeiov, ep’ ob éordvat rimov NiOwvov cupB_BrnKora 
ris Sekvas xeipds Tovs SaxTUAovs, as av emtxporodvra. emryeypapbat Sé a’ra 
’"Acouplos ypdupact’ ‘Sapdavdrados, ’Avaxvydapagou rats, AyxsdAny kal 
Tapody @deipev Huépn pj. Cobe,-mive, waite ws rahda Tovrov od« aéta’ 
—rod droxporhparos goue héyew.” Sardanapalus (Asshur-bani-pal), 
son of Esarhaddon, reigned from about 667 till about 647. His 
reign marks the culmination of Assyrian power and civilization. 


§ 4. tyv] On run as the end of ‘political’ life, see Z. WV. v. 6. 
7 piobds dpa tis Soréos (2. é. to the apxwy), rodro b€ run Kal yépas. (Ge 
Pol. ii. 4. 1266 b. 38, where the oAdoi are said to be satisfied with 
ktnoeis, but the yapievres to strive after typal, honores—ére craorafovow 
ov povoy Sia THY avicdtyta THs KTHTEwS, GAA Kal Sid THY TOV TYL@v" TOv- 
vavtiov S€ mepl éxdtepov" of pev yap moAXol dia TO mepl Tas KTHTELS GMcoY, 


© Qh , ea ae SK Wie 
ot Oe XAPlLEVTES TIEPL TOV TLU@Y EaV Loal, 


€mtoaétepov| ‘Too superficial for that which we are in search 
of.” Grant. Honour is not the nature and life of the person 
honoured, but a merely superficial and transitory reflection on him 
of the opinion of other people. 


Soxel . . . pavrevdye0a] Honour depends on those who give it, 
not on him who receives it. It therefore cannot be the chief good, 
which is ‘one’s own’ and depends on oneself; cf. AZe#. ©. 8. r0oZ0 4. 
34 sqq., from which we can understand how eidapovria, being an 
evépyeca Which contains its own end in itself, must be oixeiév r-—z. e. 
something which resides wholly in the man who realises it—écav 
dé py €or ado Te Epyov mapa tiv évépyeray ev adrois bmdpyxer H evépryeta® 
otov 9 épacis ev TS dparte kal 7 Oewpia ev TH Oewpodvre kat 4% Co) ev TH 
WuxH’ 516 Kai 7) eddaypovia’ Cot yap mod ts eoriv, On the other hand, 
where a result different from the évépyeia is produced by its opera- 
tion, z.e. where the éevépyeta is not its own end, but has an external 
end, the évépyeca (consummation) is in the result—rog0 a. 30 dcp 
pev obv Erepdv ri eort mapa THY xpHoW Td yryvspevov, ToUT@Y Ev 1 evépyera 
€v TG rrovovpér@ eoriy, oiov F re oixoddpnots ev TH olkodopoupév@ Kal 7 


LA > ~ ¢ a 
vpavats ev TH tpawopeve* dSpoiws 52 kal emi rdv addAwy kal Sos H Kivnors 
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ev TO kwovpévp, As vpavors then is ev 76 ipawopévo, SO Tih is év 1095b.24, 
Tois Tyudou: it does not residé év 7G riypopévo as Oewpia resides év TO 
Gewpovv7t, ‘The good opinion of others is an pyoy, as it were, which 
a man produces, like a web or a house; it is not Azs own Life. 

The notion of zzherence, which is doubtless the one primarily 
attaching to ¢v in the present case, does not of course exclude that 
of being in the power of, into which indeed it easily passes. 


poavteusne0a| Zell quotes Schol. Par. pavrevdpeba etpynrar dia 7d b. 26. 
pyme te mept adbrod droderxOjvat, GAN ws ev cixagpe otto AapPBdvec Oat, 
oroxaoTixy yap réxyq 4 partic. Cf. De Gen. Anim. iv. 1. 765 a. 24 
pavrevdmevot TO TUpBnodpevov ex TaV eikdT@v Kal mpodapBdvovTes Hs OvTaS 
€xov mpl ywdpevov otras ideiv. May not the term have a special 
appropriateness in connexion with rayaGdv, or the true Form of human 
life—rd ev jpiv Ociov, which man ‘divines,’ just as all plants and 
animals after their kinds instinctively, by a kind of natural divination, 
find their good—succeed in maintaining and perpetuating their 
various types, and so realise ré del kal rd Ociov? See note oni. 2. 8 
b. 7. All life—moral and physical—is a striving after Form, a 
divination of rd Ociov, 


§ 5. ér . . . kpeitrwv| The editors refer to viii. 8. 2, where ruy7 
is said to be sought kara oupBeBnxés. 


motedcwow| K>, Mb, Ob, H@ have moredowow, which ought to b. 27. 
be restored to the text for Bekker’s mustevwow. See Rassow, Lorsch. 
p. 53: ‘der Aorist hat inchoative Bedeutung.’ 


kat én dpety | Epexegetical—‘i, e. for their virtue.’ b. 29. 


§ 6. dredeotépa] dpern is a mere €&s, or possession of the power b. 82. 
of acting well, not an évépyea or act; see ii. 5. This eés may 
subsist without going forth in action. It is therefore dreheorépa— 
‘falls short of being the rédos’ (Grant)—which is 76 ¢d ¢jv in 
actuality, not in mere potentiality. EvéSapovia is the manifestation 
of dpern, and is defined in i. 7.15 as Wuyijs evépyeca xat dpernv. ‘Thus 
dpern iS to eddarpovia as divapis to evépyeia. 


kaSedSew] is opposed to evepyeiv x. 8.7 adda pr” Civ ye mdvTes 
imednpaow adrovs [rods Oeovs| Kai évepyeiv dpat od yap 57 Kabeddew 
domep Tov Evdupiova, 
Zxovra Thy dperyy] 7. e. with the mere éf1s of dpery. ‘ Past merits,’ b. 33. 
F 
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says Grant, ‘or the passive possession of qualities whose existence 
depends on the attestation of fame, cannot be thought to constitute 
the chief good. Very different from this is évépyeva kar’ dperyy an 
actual life of virtue in the present.’ 


kaxoTrabeiv Kal druxeiv] cf. i. 9.11. The good things of body 
and estate are the ody in which the e?daiyev realises the form of his 
nature. Without this matter the form cannot be realised; but the 
form is not to be confounded with the matter. Evédapovia is a 
certain manner of life. This manner of life requires certain con- 
ditions, as the art of Phidias required marble or ivory. As Eudemus 
puts it (Z. £. i, 2.1214 b. 16), we must be careful to distinguish 
between 76 (qv kadds and dv dvev ob duvarév Gv kadds. Cf. Didymus, 
’Apurrorédous Kal Tay Nouroy mepemarytiKay wept Tov HOcKadv Sdypara apud 
Mullach. Hragm. Phil. vol. ii. p. 90 rods S€ vopifovras ra Tod 
oéparos kal Ta ZEwbev dyabd cupmAnpodv Ti eddatpoviav dyvoeiv Stun pev 
evdaovia Bios éoriv, 6 dé Blos ex mpd&ews cupmenmAnpora’ Tov dé Topa- 
Tikav Kal Tov ékros ayabev oddev ore mpagéw civa kab’ Eavtd, OVO dros 
évépyevay .. . Ta Sv dvev mparrew dSriodv advvaroy pépn THs evepyelas heyerv 
ovk opOdv. 

ei ph Cow Siapudrdtrwv] For the meaning of ors as an dpy7 
amrodetgews see An. Post. i. 2. 72a, 14 Sqq. where it is distinguished as 
apxi iy pr €or SetEat, pnd’ dvaykn exe Tov padnodpevor te from aéioua, 
which is an dpy1 jv dvdykn Exew tov Sriodv pabnodpevov. Here (Z. WV. 
i. 5. 6) however we are concerned with the dalectical (as distin- 
guished from the apodeictic) @éo1s, which is described in Zo. i. 9. 
104 b. 19 (quoted by Eustratius and the commentators after him) 
Ogos O€ €otw irddAnYs mapddo£os Tav yyopipeav twos Kata irocopiar’ 
otoy Oru ovk eorw dvridéyew kabanep &pn *Avricbévns’ i) Gre mavra Kweira 
ka’ “Hpdkdevrov' 7) dre ev 1 by, Kabdmep Metooos not’ 7d yap Tov 
Tuxovros evavtia rais ddéas amopyvapévov dporti¢ew einbés eorr. A 
6écis, then, is a paradox maintained on the authority of some great 
philosopher, An exception is made in its favour in the application 
of that rule of Dialectic by which only @&Soga are admitted as pre- 
misses, and mapddogéa as such excluded. 

In Aristotle’s time the Cynics maintained the paradox indicated 
in the present passage, and after his time the Stoics, contending ére 
aitdpkns 4 dperi mpos edSatpoviav—that the mere consciousness of 
virtue, even though its manifestation ‘in works’ be prevented by 
external circumstances, constitutes Happiness. (See Zeller’s Syocs, 
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Lpicureans, and Sceptics, Pp. 224, 225, Engl. transl.) Cicero (Para- 1096 a, 2. 
doxon, 2) defends the Oéos——ért abrdpkns % dperi) mpos evoatpoviay, 
‘arguing, as Grant remarks, ‘the greatness of Regulus in his 
misfortunes, as though that were identical with his happiness’; or 
perhaps rather identifying his ‘idea of happiness’ with ‘the con- 
sciousness of happiness,’ to borrow a delicate distinction drawn by 
Prof. Jowett (Plazo, Introduction to the Gorgias). ‘Nec vero,’ says 
Cicero, ‘M, Regulum aerumnosum nec infelicem nec miserum 
unquam putavi. Non enim magnitudo animi ejus cruciabatur a 
Poenis, non gravitas, non fides, non constantia, non ulla virtus, 
non denique animus ipse: qui tot virtutum praesidio tantoque 
comitatu, quum corpus ejus caperetur, capi certe ipse non potuit 
. .. bonus vir et fortis et sapiens miser esse non potest. Nec vero, 
cujus virtus moresque laudandi sunt, ejus non laudanda vita est, 
neque porro fugienda vita est quae laudanda est. Esset autem 
fugienda, si esset misera. Quamobrem quicquid est laudabile idem 
et beatum et florens et expetendum videri debet.’ ‘Plato,’ says 
Prof. Jowett (1. c.), ‘does not mean to say that Archelaus is tor- 
mented by the stings of conscience, or that the sensations of the 
impaled criminal are more agreeable than of the tyrant drowned in 
luxurious enjoyment. . . . What then is his meaning? . . . He is 
speaking not of the consciousness of happiness, but of the idea of 
happiness. When a martyr dies in a good cause, when a soldier 
falls in battle, we do not suppose that death or wounds are without 
pain, or that physical suffering is always compensated by a mental 
satisfaction. Still we regard them as happy. . . . We are not con- 
cerned to justify this idealism by the standard of utility or by the 
rules of logic, but merely to point out the existence of such a 
sentiment in the better part of human nature.’ 

Aristotle was not deficient in appreciation of the part which the 
idea of happiness plays in life; but his idealism was not of the kind 
to express itself rhetorically, and seem to have always in view some 
heroic figure of the tragic stage. His idealism consisted in his 
profound recognition of the fact that man has aspirations which 
can never be satisfied; which, nevertheless, must be fostered, 
because they give ¢/an to those functions which are capable of actual 
fulfilment. The aiper@raros Bios is indeed unattainable by man; 
but if he ceased to aspire to it, the good life, which is actually 
within his reach, would become, in its turn, an impossible ideal. 
See LZ. NV. x. 7. 8.1177 b. 31 od xpi Sé Kara rods mapawvodvras avépa- 
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mua dpoveiv dvOpamov dvra od8é Oynra tov Ovyntdy, GAN’ ep’ dcov evd0éxerat 
abavari¢ew kai mdvra moeiv pds TO Chv Kata TO KpdticToy TeV ev avTa. 
The account given of the spirit of the dvdpeios in £. J. iti. 9. §§ 3-5 
shows us how well Aristotle understood the place of ‘the idea of 
happiness’ in life—not as a ‘constitutive principle,’ and equivalent 
to an actual ‘consciousness of happiness,’ but as a ‘regulative 
principle.’ 

ikavds yap Kal vy tots éykuKNlors elpytat mept avrdv] It is often 
assumed that ra éykdxdua are the same as efwreprkol Ady. One of 
the reasons for holding that the reference of the latter expression 
is to commonly accepted views, not necessarily embodied in any 
written work, is that the present tense is invariably (or almost 
invariably) used with it. But here, the perfect seems to indicate 
a special reference to a definite class of written works, or it may be 
to a definite course of lectures. See note on efrepixol Adyor i. 13. 9. 


§ 7. émép 06] mepi is Bekker’s reading against the MSS., which 
all apparently give imép. Susemihl and Bywater accordingly read 
tnép.. ‘Yaép with the genitive is so characteristic of the JZ. JZ, 
and the Aristotelian commentators, that its reception into the text 
here (justified by the MS. authority) raises the question, whether 
the clause in which it occurs should not be bracketed as an inter- 
polation. See notes on iii. 3. 2, and iv, 2. 4. 

émopevors| X. 7. 

§ 8. 6 8€ xpnpatiorhs (sc. Bios) Biords tus eoriv] The money- 
getting life is contrary to nature, for nature has always a definite 
tékos, whereas money-getting goes on eis dmeipov, see Pol. i. 3. 
1256 b. 41 xpypuariotixny, SC jv ovdev Soxet mépas eivar mAovTov Kat 
KTnoeas .,. 1257 b. 19 €ote yap érépa 7) xXpynmatiotiKy Kat 6 mAovdTOs 
6 kara pvow. The term Biaos is to be taken in its technical sense 
=mapa diow: see de Coelo 300 a. 23 76 Sé Bia kal mapa iow rairdv: 
Met. A. 5. 1015 b. 14 ef dpa earl arta aidia Kal akivnta, ovOev éexetvors 
€ott Biaov ode mapa piow: Mer. 1. 1.1052 a. 23 pro... Kat pr Bia: 
Phys. ili. 5. 205 b. 5 etn yap av ri mov Bia kal ody 05 wépuxev: Phys. 
iv. 8. 215 a. I mdoa kivnors i) Big 7} Kara iow ... 7 pev yap Biaos mapa 
gpiow éoriv; Phys. vill. 4. 255 b. 31 mavra ra kwovpeva i) hicet Kuvetrae 
jj mapa vow cai Bia. Newman (note on Pol.i. 3.1253 b. 18) remarks 
that the connexion which Aristotle traces between ré Biaoy and 
70 mapa diow is inherited by him from Plato (Zim. 64 D), and 
from still earlier inquirers (cf. Pro/ag. 337 D, for the words of the 
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Sophist Hippias). Eustratius interprets the passage incorrectly. 1096 a. 5. 
He says that the xpnyariorjs Bios employs violent means to 
make money. Dante (nf. xi. rog-111, quoted by Michelet) 
had this interpretation in view when he placed usurers among 
the ‘violent’ in Hell: although it is to be observed that the 
‘violence’ consists in ‘setting Nature, in herself, and in her follower 
(Art), at nought.’ Grant translates—‘ But the life of gain is ina 
way compulsory,’ and remarks that Biaos ‘is to be taken in a 
passive, not in an active sense. It is the opposite of éxovccos, 
meaning “ forced,’ asin Z7/. iii. 1. 3. It implies that no one would 
devote himself, at the outset, to money-making, except of necessity, 
“parce qu'il faut vivre”... It is true that in several places Biaos 
is opposed to xara @vow, and in such contexts means “ unnatural” ; 
... But without such a context, it cannot simply stand for apa 
giow. To this it may be answered that the term xpyparioris 
of itself supplies the context required. That ypypartuorixy is depos 
and mapa @vow is a common-place in the Aristotelian system. 

For Bias we have the conjectures Bios aus, or a8os (Muretus), 
and od Bios (Coraes); but no correction is necessary. Aspasius 
has roy S€ xpnparioriy Blavov A¢youcr, Touréote prKpdv, os mpos evda- 
poviay Biavov éyorres rovrov—as if he read Batds. 


xpyotsov| useful as means to end: see /mdex Arist. s.v. The a. 7. 
term is technically employed (alone or with eis te and mpés rz) to 
denote the means. The life of money-making is concerned only 
with means,.and has no limiting conception of the end of human 
endeavour. This the life of @ewpia has, and with this end identifies 
itself. The Gewpyrixds Bios is Life, and exists for its own sake 
(see x. 7.5); Whereas the xpnyartorjs Bios is not Life, but undue 
care for one of the material conditions of Life. 


kataBéBAnvrat] The editors quote Pol. ©. 2. 1337 b. 22 aia. 10. 
kataBeBrnpévae pabnoes, ‘the ordinary branches, and Pol. ©. 3. 
1338 a. 36 Tay KaraBeBAnpévov madevparar—where the notion of 
the fundamental character of these branches is conveyed. Here 
we may render—‘and yet many arguments have been thrown 
away in support of them,’ thus bringing out the idea of a foundation 
Jatd for the claims of 48ov) and ry and at the same time indicat- 
ing that Jabour has been wasted on the attempt to lay such a 
foundation. I think that mpés atrd obliges us to take account 
of this latter point by suggesting karnvddovrar mpis ard. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ARGUMENT. 


Now let us examine the opinion of those who make the Chief Good a Universal 
Essence, or Idea, existing apart from all particular good things. It ts an 
unpleasant duty to have to criticise this opinion, which ts that of men who are 
our personal friends ; but the philosopher is bound to prefer truth to friendshtp. 

(1) Objects conceived as members of a sequence (e.g. numbers), where the 
subsequent depends upon the prior, they do not bring under a common Idea. 
But good is a conception which appears in the Category of Substance, and also 
in the Categories of Quality and Relation, which are subsequent to the Category 
of Substance, i.e. presuppose it as their ground. How then, on their own 
principles, can they bring these various appearances of Good under one common 
Ldea ? 

(2) Lf all good things fall under one common Idea, i.e. have all one and the 
same Essence, or Form of Being, how comes it that, there being ten Categories, 
or Forms of Being, we find good things in all the ten, and not i one Category 
only? Thus, in the Category of Substance we find God and Reason, in that of 
Quality, the various Virtues ; in that of Quantity, the Moderate ; in that of 
Relation, the Useful—and these are all ‘ good things, although the‘ Form of 
their Being, or ‘their Essence’ ts not the same. 

(3) Since things that have the same essential nature, or fall under one Idea, 
are all objects of one Science, good things ought all to be objects of the same 
science. But this 7s not so. Even good things in the same Category are objects 
of different sciences—under the Category of Time, the science of the favourable 
opportunity in sickness ts Medical Science ; that of the favourable opportunity 
in warfare ts Generalship. 

(4) What do they gain by the prefix real by which they mark their Ideas ? 
Real-man, avd man, have the same essential nature, viz. that of ‘man,’ which 
45 common to both. Similarly the real-good, and a good thing, are both ‘ good.’ 

(5) & they reply that real means everlasting, we ask, How can mere dura- 
tion enhance Essence, and put the real-good in a higher position, qua good, than 
a good thing? If the Idea of the Good is good, zt zs so independently of time, 
and if a particular thing is good, zt also is good independently of time, just as 
a thing is white, whether it be white for a day, or a thousand years. 

A more plausible position than that before us is the position of the Pytha- 
goreans, who give us a column of good things, within which, not outside of 
which, they place the Principle of Unity. Even Speusippus, it would appear, 
Jollows the Pythagoreans rather than the Platonists here. 

But it may be objected to the foregoing criticism—‘you have ignored the 
distinction between things good in themselves, and things good as means to these. 
It ts only things good in themselves which the theory professes to bring under 
one Idea, S 

Let us then confine our attention to things good in themselves. 

Lf it be asked What things may be so described ?—there are two alternative 
answers posstble, viz. They are things such as seeing, or thinking, or as certain 
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pleasures and honours—or The Idea of the Good is the only thing good in itself. 
Lf the latter alternative be accepted, the class of things good in themselves will 
be left empty, for the Idea is not in the class. If the former alternative be 
accepted—i.e. if it be admitted that seeing, thinking, &c., are also good in 
themselves, as well as the Idea, then the same essential nature of Goodness must 
be apparent in them all, as the same quality of whiteness ts apparent in snow 
and white paint. But as a matter of fact the‘ goodness’ of thinking differs 
essentially from that of seeing, and has its own definition. For the same reason 
the goodness of each of the pleasures and honours referred to has its own separate 
definition, 

When we call a thing ‘ good, then, we do not mean that it participates in 
common with all other good things in one Idea of the Good. What then do we 
mean? We mean something: for the same epithet is surely not applied by 
mere accident to all these things, without there being some common characteristic 
in them all justifying its application. What is this common characteristic ? 
Perhaps the fact that they ‘belong to the same department, or ‘contribute to the 
same end’—i.e. they are perhaps called ‘ good, as a knife and a bandage are 
both called ‘ surgical,’ because they belong to the same department—surgery, or 
as cleanliness and exercise are both called ‘ healthy,’ because they contribute to 
the same end—health: or perhaps tt is safer to say that things are called ‘ good’ 
‘on the ground of tdentical relations ’—e. g. the relation of the eye to the body ts 
the same as that of reason to the soul ; if we call the eye ‘good’ in tts relation, 
we must call reason ‘ good’ in tts also. But the discussion of these matters 
belongs properly to another part of our system, and need not detain us further, 
especially as the Universal Good, apart by itself, even if it exist, is evidently a 
thing which man cannot make the end of his action, and lay hold of : and it is 
an end which hecan lay hold of that we are now looking for. 

But it may perhaps be said that a knowledge of the Idea of the Good helps us 
to perform those good actions which we can perform, and to lay hold of those 
good things which are within our reach, by giving us an ‘ example or standard 
of goodness’ to serve as a test of the goodness of our conduct. This ts a plausible 
view ; but it ts not supported by what, as a matter of fact, ts the procedure of the 
sciences and arts. They all try to realise a good, and to supplement what is 
lacking to them, but it is never ‘ the knowledge of the Idea of the Good’ that they 
make their desideratum. If this knowledge were really useful, ts tt likely that 
all men of science and artists would thus neglect it? But the chief argument 
against this view that a knowledge of the Idea is useful, ts that derived from 
the difficulty of explaining to oneself how it can be useful—how tt can be useful 
to a weaver or carpenter in his trade—how it can make a man a better general 
or a better doctor. So far, indeed, is a doctor from troubling himself with such 
wide ‘knowledge, that he does not take a wide view even of ‘health, the final 
end of his own profession. It is not Universal Health which he considers, but 
man’s health, or rather his patient's health. 


Introductory Note.| The ‘Ideas’ of Plato answered, in part, to 
what we now call ‘Laws of Nature.’ As distinguished from par- 
ticular phenomena which come and go, the ‘Ideas are fixed cM 
hence are the objects of sczentific knowledge, as distinguished from 
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1096 a.11. mere sensation. Particular men are men, because they ‘participate 
in, or are ‘copies of’ the ‘Idea of Man’; as we should say— 
because they are common results of that fixed Law of Nature 
which brings forth such beings as men.. Particular things are 
beautiful, because they are ‘ copies of the Eternal Beauty ’—as we 
should say—because there is that in the fixed constitution of the 
universe which determines the production of things so characterised. 
To give force to his assertion that the ‘Ideas’ are fixed, Plato 
was accustomed to speak of sensible things as fluctuating, and 
even unreal‘. Such reality, at any rate, as they possess they derive 
from the ‘Ideas’ in which they ‘participate.’ We must not, how- 
ever, take Plato too literally. He speaks of the unreality of par- 
ticulars, in much the same way as we speak of the impossibility 
of an uncaused phenomenon,—a phenomenon which is not part 
of the universe of Natural Laws. The language at his disposal 
for expressing the ‘reality’ of the Ideas was not adequate to the 
task. He was obliged to say that the Ideas have more oéota than 
the particulars, or that the particulars derive such ovcfa as they 
possess from the otoia of the Ideas; thus seeming to make the Ideas 
separate ¢iimgs. But how can the particulars ‘participate in’ the 
ovcia of a thing separate from them? This was the question which 
Aristotle put to Plato, or the Platonists. The oteia of a thing must 
belong to itself; a thing cannot have its oveia outside itself 27 another 
thing. This difficulty, raised by the inadequacy of the word oveia for 
the task assigned to it, was felt by Plato himself (see the Parmenides), 
and was probably brought home to him, as to Aristotle, by the literal 
interpretation which pupils of the Academy gave to the doctrine 
of the Ideas, not only speaking of them as separate ¢hzngs (that 
was almost unavoidable), but thinking of them as such. 

The ‘Ideas’ then answer, in part®, to our ‘ Laws of Nature,’ the 
objects of scientific knowledge. But these ‘Ideas’ are members 
of a system, in virtue of belonging to which they are what they 
are. ‘This system is the Universe—the One, or the Good. If the 
‘Ideas,’ are ovcia, or ‘fixed Laws of Nature,’ the Universe of 
which they are the fixed Laws, is ééxewa tHs ovolas—is not itself 

* Modern Biology seems to enforce Plato’s doctrine of the unreality of the 


particular. We see the life of the individual shortened by natural selection for 
the sake of the Race. See Weismann, Essays upon Heredity (Clarendon Press), 
Essays i and iii. 

* In part they answer to the ‘Categories of the Understanding’ in modern 
philosophy. The id€a rdya0od answers to the ‘ Ideas of the Reason.’ 
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a Law of Nature, but higher, How this doctrine of the Idea of 1096 a. 11. 
the Good was misunderstood—by the Platonists, we may suppose, 
rather than by Aristotle—is best shown in the chapter now before 
us. There is nothing, I venture to think, in the Dialogues of 
Plato to justify the interpretation which Aristotle’s criticism 
assumes: we shall accordingly follow the line of least difficulty, 
if we suppose that the Platonists are mainly responsible for the 
misunderstanding. In all likelihood too they are responsible for 
the popular ridicule which seems to have been bestowed on the 
doctrine—see Diog. Laert. iii. 26 and ‘24 quoted by Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. vol. iii. 302 TowovTos & dy (Adar), Gpos éeoxapOn Kat 
adres tnd TOY KopiKov— Audis Apdexparer— 

70 8 dyaOdy 6 te mor’ eoriv, ob od Tvyydvew 

pédrers dia tavrnv, Frrov oda robr’ eye, 

@ O€omor, i} To IAdta@vos dyabéyv’ mpdcexe 87. 

It will now be convenient to place by the side of Aristotle’s 
criticism, analysed above in the Argumeni, Plato’s own account 
of the Idea of the Good as given in Rep. 506 sqq. The Guardians 
of the State must know the nature of the Good, for if they have not 
this knowledge, they cannot know the real nature of the Just or the 
Beautiful. What then is the Good? Socrates can answer only by 
a simile. The Sun, the Eye, and Visible objects, are in the 
sensible world, what the Good, Reason (voids), and the Ideas (ra 
voovpeva), are in the intelligible world. The ida rod dyaéod is that 
which gives their truth (dea) to the objects of real knowledge, 
as the sun gives visible colour to the objects of sight. It is the 
ida rod dyaod which also gives the power of apprehending this 
truth (émornpn), as the sun gives the eye the power of seeing. As 
light and sight are not identical with the sun, so adj@ea and 
émornun are not identical with the ida rod dyabot, but only Lhe it ; 
moreover as the sun causes the yéveors of all things but is not 
itself yéveous, so the ida rod dyafod imparts odcia to the objects of 
real knowledge, but is itself something higher than ovcia—ovx 
ovcias dvtos Tod dyabod, GAN eri éméxetva Tis odoias mpeoBela Kal Surdper 
imepéxovros (509 B). 

«« Good,” says Plato, “is the cause of existence and knowledge.” 
This opens a sublime conception, on the one hand, of a world 
in which all things are very good; on the other hand, of a 
philosophy whose method of the deepest knowledge consists in 
no mere abstract investigations, nor any mere accumulation of 
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1096 a, 11. experience, but in apprehending with enthusiasm and joy the 
all-pervading idea of good, as it manifests itself under the three 
forms of beauty, symmetry, and truth [PAzledus 65 A]. Grant, 
Ethics, Essay iii. vol. i. p. 205. 

It is difficult to understand a man of Aristotle’s calibre attacking, 
as he does, a theory like this; especially as his own philosophy of 
human life, with its ideal of the @ewpyrixds Bios, and its doctrine of 
evdaiporia as something not to be counted among particular good 
things (Z. WV. i. 7. 8.), is in entire sympathy with it. ‘Im Ganzen, 
Guten, Schénen resolut zu leben,’ is the ideal for Aristotle’s 
eidaivev, no less than for Plato’s @iudcodos. We are tempted to 
believe that it is not Plato’s theory which Aristotle attacks here, 
but the formalism of the Platonic school; at any rate, the 
criticisms contained in this chapter are entirely beside the mark, 
as directed against the theory which is exhibited in she Repudlic. 
‘O rnv ideay adtiv teOeapévos is the man who, after a long education, 
has risen to the speculative height from which he can see, like 
Spinoza’s wise man, all things as belonging to a single system, in 
relation to which they ‘ have existence,’ ‘are good,’ and ‘are known.’ 
The idea rot dyafot is not a separate thing—-xepiotdy tr; it is the 
system to which ‘things’ belong, and by belonging to which (or ‘ par- 
ticipating in’ which) are ‘things ’—it is the One, Deus sive Natura’. 
If the Platonic school had confined itself to presenting, as Plato 
does in the Republic, the conception of 16 &, or 7d dyaOdy, as a great 
‘regulative principle, probably no objections would have been 
raised by Aristotle. But the Theory of Ideas tended always to 
become more and more a Theory of Ideal Numbers, lending 
itself to obscurantism ; it also stood in the way of the acceptance 
of that critique of the forms of speech (as epoch-making as Kant’s 
deduction of the forms of thought) which it was Aristotle’s greatest 
service to European culture to have begun and carried so far. 
It is therefore not entirely surprising to find the i8éa rod dyadod, 
notwithstanding Plato’s presentation of it (an unexceptionable 
presentation of it, one might have supposed, from Aristotle’s point 
of view), coming in for a share of the opposition which the e8nrixo} 
apOpol, and xwpiord edn of the school naturally roused in the author 
of the doctrine of Categories. 


* There is a very interesting passage in Teichmiiller’s Lzterarische Fehden, 
PP: 232, 233 (to all the views contained in which I do not however wish to 
pledge myself) which may be consulted in this connexion. 
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It is in the distinction drawn between mpéry and Seurépa odcia in 1096 a. 11. 
Cat. 5 that the doctrine Of the xepiordy efdos or ‘universal thing, 
as held by the Platonists, is most effectively met. That doctrine, 
like the paradox of Antisthenes (see Plato, Soph. 251 A, and Arist. 
Met. A. 29; cf. also Mullach, Fragm. Phil. vol. ii. 270 and 281, 2) 
and Stilpo (see Plutarch, adv. Colofem 23), practically assumed that 
all words stand for ¢izmgs. Antisthenes consistenily denied the 
possibility of predication, because each thing, marked by its own 
name, is itself. The thing marked by the word Kad/ias is itself, 
and the thing marked by the word maz is itself. You cannot 
predicate man of Kallias, for that would be to change Kallias into 
man, and make him another individual. The Platonists, on the 
other hand, affirmed the possibility of predication ; but it was only 
by the four de force of their dogma of pédeéis that they were able to 
do so. Man was indeed the name of a thing separate from the 
thing of which Xa//zas was the name; but somehow the thing 
called Kadhas ‘participated in’ the ‘Substance’ of the other thing 
called man. 

In opposition to Antisthenes and the Platonic yapiforres, it is 
pointed out in Cas. 5 that, although the term maz looks like the 
name of a separate thing, it is really indicative of an aspect or 
attribute of a thing: see 3 b, 10 éml pev ody rdv mpdtwy ovorey 
dvappioBnrnrov Kat adnbés €or Oru Tdde Te onpaiver .. . TOV O€ SevTépav 
ovoay haiverar per dpolws TH oXHpaTe THS Mpoonyoplas Tdd€ Te oNLaivery, 
trav elmy dvOpwmov 4 Cdov, od pry adnOés ye, AAD paddAov troudy Te 
onpaiver, ov yap ey ears 7d brroxeipevov Somep ] mpotTn ovoia, GAda KaTa 
mo\dGv [as distinguished from the é mapa modaAd of the Platonists] 
6 dOpwros Aéyera Kat 7d (Gov. The distinction drawn here is, in 
grammatical language, that between the proper name and the 
common term, practically amounting to that between the ‘reality of 
existence’ and ‘the reality of validity’ noted by Lotze, Lagi 
p. 441 Eng. Tr. 

‘ Among all the reasons,’ says Zeller (PA. d. Gr. ii. 2. 302) ‘ with 
which Aristotle opposes the theory of Ideas, there are two which 
rise into prominence, and to them all the others may be mediately 
or immediately reduced, (1) That the universal notions . . . posited 
in the Ideas are not substances, but mark only certain properties 
and relations—at most, genera and species, not things them- 
selves. (2) That the Ideas lack moving force, and that they 
not only do not explain, but render impossible, the change of 
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1096 a, 11, phenomena, creation and destruction, alteration and movement, 
and the natural properties of things thereon dependent.’ 

The position taken up by Aristotle against the Platonic yopi- 
Covres in objection (1) is that of the critic of the forms of speech, 
or thought (the two are inextricably connected in Aristotle’s mind), 
who distinguishes ra yévy rév 8vrov—the various senses in which 
Kallias zs something, zs a man, zs good, zs a father. Unless these 
distinctions were kept steadily in view (and the ‘realism’ of the 
Platonists was the great obstacle to their recognition) it was vain, 
Aristotle rightly thought, to hope for advance in the sciences. As 
for objection (2), it comes from the man of science, who is not 
satisfied unless he has efficient causes. But, as Lotze says (Logzc 
p- 447), ‘The fact that they supply no beginning of motion proves 
little against the doctrine of the Ideas... As concerns Aristotle’s 
criticism let us turn to the sciences of our own day. What shall 
we say to our Laws of Nature? Do they contain in themselves 
a beginning of motion? On the contrary, they all presuppose 
a series of data which they cannot themselves establish, but from 
which once given, the necessary connexion one with another of the 
phenomena which ensue is deducible. No natural law ordains 
that the different bodies in our planetary system should move, or 
that their course should be directed towards one and not another 
quarter of the heavens, or that the acceleration which they impose 
on each other by the force of attraction should have the particular 
amount which it has and not a different one. But is the whole 
system of mechanical truths useless and mere empty babble («evo- 
oyeiv) because it leaves these first beginnings of motion to be 
explained from some other source, and starting from the fact 
of motion as it actually-finds it, is satisfied with explaining its 
different phases in their necessary connexion with each other? ... 
To see in the world of Ideas the patterns to which all that is, 7 
anything is, must conform, was a thought of which the importance 
is unfairly ignored by Aristotle.’ 

The doctrine of Ideas, as Plato himself sets it forth in his 
Dialogues, was, it must be admitted by the reader of Aristotle’s 
criticisms in the Mefaphysics', misunderstood—but probably more 
by the Platonists than by Aristotle. Be that however as it may, 
Aristotle’s criticisms have done much to give currency to false 


} It is in Caz. 5, as it seems to me, that we have the really valuable results 
of the Aristotelian opposition to the doctrine of Ideas. 
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views regarding the doctrine, as held by Plato himself. For the 1096 a. 11. 
doctrine, as held by Plato“himself, we must go to Plato’s own 
writings: and if we sometimes find statements there which seem 

to imply the xwprordy cidos, we must remember that Plato could 

hardly help using language which might be interpreted as implying 

it. He wished to describe the relation of Laws of Nature to 
particular things, and the Greek language almost obliged him 

to speak of these Laws as ‘things.’ 

On the Platonic ‘Ideas’ generally see Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. (Plato), 
Grant’s Ethics, Essay iii. vol. i. p. 200 sqq., Jowett’s Introduction to 
the Parmenides, Lotze’s Logic Book iii. ch. 2—the world of Ideas ; 
for Aristotle’s general criticisms see J/e/. A, 6, Z. 13, 14, 15, M. 4, 
5» 9, 10, and Caz. 5, Zeller’s Ph. d. Gr. ii. 2. 293 sqq. (3rd German 
ed.), Zeller’s Plat. Studien, pp. 232, 3, Grote’s Aris/ofle, appendix i 
and appendix iii. 

Keeping in view the account of the idéa rod dyad given in Lep. 
506 sqq. and remembering that Plato himself, as distinguished from 
weak disciples, did not regard—could not have regarded—‘ The 
Good’ asa ‘ Thing’ separate from ‘ particular good things,’ we may 
go on to examine Aristotle’s criticism in detail. 


§ 1. 73 8€ KaOddou] sc. dyadév, Eudemus introduces his dis- a. 11. 
cussion of the Idea of the Good (. £. i. 8. 1217 b. 1) as follows— 
okeTTEoy Toivuy Ti TO apioTor, Kal AéyeTat Tocayds. év Tpiol 5) padtora 
gaiverar ddEas civar rodTo, act yap adpiotov peév etvar ravT@y adtd 7d 
> id i gh Cpe oe red es A eae , , r a ~ > a 
ayabdy, aito & ecivar To dyabdv G bmdpyer 7d Te TpadT eivat TOV ayubav 


x arty: a 3 eee) 
kal 75 airi@ TH mapovola Tots GAXots Tov ayaéd civat. 


§ 2. év ofs 14 mpdtepov Kai dotepov]. Things related to one a, 18. 
another as the terms of a series were not brought by the Platonists 
under one Idea. Where one thing grows out of another thing, 
the two things cannot be regarded as coordinate impressions of 
a single type. Aristotle recognises this in Pol. ili. 1. 1275 a. 34 
(see Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. il. 2. p. 295 n. and Jowett, Pol. ad loc.) 
where he notes the impossibility of finding a common definition 
for the wodira: of the various states, which he distinguishes as 
épbai and mapexBeByxvia, the latter being subsequent to, or degener- 
ations of, the former. 

I understand Aristotle in the present § to refer, not to the 
eidntixol dpOuoi of the Platonists, but to the paOnparixol dpiOyoi. 
The distinction between these two is given in Jef. M. 6-8. The 
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pabnparixot dpiOuol are the 1, 2, 3 of ordinary numeration; the 
povddes of which these dp:Ouot are composed are all ovpSAnrai, being 
homogeneous. The padnparixds dpOuds 3 arises out of 2 by the 
addition of 1, and is thus subsequent to 2 (vorepov), or implies 2. 
The efdyrixot dpiOuol, on the other hand, are dovpBryro: 7 dvds adn, 
and 4 rpids a’rq, (Duality and Trinity as notions), cannot be added 
together : the povddes of which 4 duds a’rn is composed are not homo- 
geneous with those of which 4 rpuds airy is composed: the rpids adry 
is not the dvés air7+1: it is independent of the dvds airy, Thus 
the e’Snrikot dpvOuol, with which the Platonists identified the idea, are 
distinguished from one another not as the term dp.éyoi naturally 
implies—quantitatively, but qualitatively. They are dovpPdAyror, 
which means that they are not quantitatively comparable. Ac- 
cordingly, when they, equally with the pa@nuaricol dpiOyoi, are 
described as involving mpérepoy kal dorepov (see Met, M. 6. 1080 b. 
12, and Bonitz’s note, p. 542 sqq., on Tov pev éxovra rd mpdrepoy Kat 
vorepov tas idéas—Trendelenburg’s conjecture, py before exovra, 
accepted by Zeller, Platon. Stud. p. 243, rejected Ph. d. Gr. ii. 1. 
Pp: 433, is wrong), the description is to be taken as one awkwardly 
transferred from the dpiOynrixol apiOpnoi, which are not independent 
entities, to entities which, though called dpiOyoi, are yet regarded 
as independent of one another. The phrase dovpBrynror a&prOpot 
really involves a contradiction. As Bonitz says, JZe/ p. 540: 
‘Plato enim licet ex Aristotelis testimonio dixisse videatur ras 
idéas etvat dpidyovs, tamen hos numeros, qui idearum exprimerent 
naturam, a mathematicis ea distinxit ratione, quae revera ipsam 
numerorum naturam penitus tolleret. Hos enim numeros dixit 
esse dovpPAjrous, ConsOociari non posse nec computari alterum cum 
altero. Sed quum numeris abstractis, utpote magnitudinibus 
ejusdem speciei, id necessario tribuendum sit, ut incrementa ac 
decrementa inter se et efficiant et patiantur, hoc qui negat, is 
numeros manifesto non quantitates definitas esse dicit, sed quali- 
tates definitas, quas quum ipsas describere non possit, ad nume- 
rorum imaginem confugit. The mpdrepov kat vorepov of the eidn- 
tekol dpiOpoi, in short, is cheer beng qualitatively distinct. Alexander 
on Met. M. 6. 1080 b, 12 accommodates himself so entirely to 
this strained use of mpérepov kai torepov as to say (Alex. 2 Met. Pp. 
122 ed. Bonitz) riv pev yap exovra rd mpdrepov kat vorepov edeyer 
civat Tas id€as Tov €idnTixdy dpibdy, Tov S€ ph TS Tpdtepoy Kal Borepov 
exovta pndé car’ (dos Suahéepovra roy pabqparixdy eivat éridero. 
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We may safely assume, I think, that for Plato himself the 1096a.18. 
cidnrixol dpiOuoi were rather symbols of the fixity, separateness, and, 
as it were, impenetrability of the qualitatively distinct i8¢a, than 
the idéa themselves: but it is evident from Aristotle’s criticism in 
Mei, M. 6-8 that Pythagorizing followers confounded the symbols 
and the things symbolised. 

I take it, then, that the reference in the present § is to the 
pabnuarrcol dpOnot and not to the eidyriol dpcOyot: and I understand 
Aristotle to remind his Platonic opponents that, according to their 
own view, the paOnparixot dpibyoi do not involve a common i8éa, 
because they are not mutually exclusive «dy independent of one 
another, (like the various species under the genus animal), but are so 
related to one another that the prior is included, as condition, in 
the subsequent. That the idéa themselves are dpiOpoi is another 
entirely different opinion of the Platonists, not, as I think, alluded 
to here. It would not be true to say ovdé ray (cidnrixav) apiOpav 
ideay xareoxevagov, for the Platonists certainly posited rd & as the 
supreme tdéa or formal principle which produces the other idea 
(called eiSnrixot dprOnoi,) in the matter of the duds, ro wéya kal 7d puxpdr : 
see Mer. A. 6. 988 a. To. 

The parallel passage in the Z, Z. runs as follows, i. 8.1218 a. 1 
év doos tmdpyes TO mpdrepov Kal Vorepov, ovK ate KowWsy TL Tapa Taira, 
kal TovTo xopiorév. Ein yap av tu rod mpatou mpdrepor' mpdrepov yap 
TO KoLvOY Kal yapicTov Sid TO avatpovpevoy TOD KoWOd avatpeicOa Td TpTor, 
Oiov «i rd SimAdovoy mparov rev moddamAaciov, odk évdéxerat Td TOKa- 
mAdotov TO KowWh KaTnyopovpevoy civar xopioréy’ €orar yap Tov dimhaciov 
mporepor, el cupBaiver Td Kowdy eivar tiv idéav, oiov ef yapiotov rroinoer€ 
ris rd kowdv, Fritzsche (followed by Grant) makes the é écos 
imdpxet 76 mpdtepoy Kai vorepor of this passage the eidyricol dpOpol, 
and compares JMe/. B. 3. 999 a. 6 éru ev ols ro mpdrepov Kal vorepdy 
euriv, ody oldy re rd emt rovrwy civai TL mapa Tadra’ oloy ef mporn Tav 
apbudr 7 duds, ove Sora tis dpiOpos mapa 7a €idn TSv apiopSv' dpotws 
dé 08S oxjpa mapa ra €tdn TSv oxnpdtror. I agree with Bonitz (Med. 
pp. 153 and 154) against Zeller (PA. d. Gr. ii. 1. p. 434), and 
Schwegler (on Jet. A. 11. rorg a. 3) that the paOnparixol dprBpot 
are intended in JZe/. B. 3. 999 a. 6. If so, the presumption is 
strong that they are intended in £. Z. 1. 8. 1218 a. 1, and if in 
the latter passage, then in Z. VV. i. 6. 2, It ought to be mentioned | 
that Zeller’s opinion in the Pla‘onische Studien (p. 239 sqq.) was that 
the reference in Z. JW. i. 6. 2 is to the pabnparcol, not to the 
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eldnrixol dpdyot: but that in his PA. d. Gr. (ii. 1. p. 433 second 
edition) he reverses this opinion. 


758 &yabdy héyerat x.7.4.] The category of substance—ré ri éorw, 
76 xaQ’ adrd, 4 ovcia, is naturally prior to the other categories: 2. e. 
the various relations and qualities recognised under the other 
categories presuppose Zhzngs to be related and qualified. ‘ Being 
white,’ and ‘being small,’ are kinds of ‘being’ (yén ray évrey), 
dependent on ‘being a thing.” ‘Being a thing’ is the strict and 
primary sense of ‘being.’ If, then, the subsequent or dependent 
kinds of ‘being,’ on the one hand, and ‘being’ in the primary 
and fundamental sense, on the other hand, are equally described 
as ‘good,’ it is plain that the term ‘good’ cannot represent a 
generic notion. Substance and its accidents or offshoots are not 
independent «tidy, to be brought under ‘ good’ as their yévos. 

Two points are to be noted in this argument, (1) It seems to 
assume that the Aristotelian doctrine of the Categories had come 
to be so far accepted by the Platonists that the inconsistency of 
their theory of Ideas with it was worth pointing out to them. 
(2) Indaying stress upon the dependence of the other categories on 
the first category it certainly makes a point against of mi) KaracKevd- 
(ovres Tov apiOpav ideay, but at the expense of somewhat staggering 
the reader when he comes to § 3, where the zzdependence or sepa- 
rateness of the categories is assumed, and it is contended that, 
since @eds as substance, and dpern as quality, fall under different 
katnyopiar tod dvros, or differ r@ etvae (see Met. A. 7. LOT] a. 23 
doaxas yap réeyerar [Sc. Kara TH TXHpaTa Tis Katynyopias|] TooavTaxds TO 
etvat onpaiver: and cf. note on £. WV. v. 1. 20), they cannot both be 
called ‘good’ gudé having one common nature. In § 2, line 22, 
rod dvtos is the ‘being, or 7d «iva, of the first Category, and the 
other Categories are presented as related to it as acc¢dents, ovpBe- 
Bnxéra; whereas in § 3, line 24,7 éyre is used generally for the 
‘being,’ or 7d eivat, which is found in ten distinct kinds correspond- 
ing to the ten Categories. 


* éorw is omitted by K® M> OP and CCC in 1. 20, and apparently by all 
MSS. in 1. 24. See Bonitz’s note on A/et. E. 2. 1026 a. 36. In enumerating 
the Categories it would appear that Aristotle sometimes writes 7d zi for 76 ri 
éorw. Spengel (Arist, Stud. p: 203) argues that the writer of JZ 17. must have 
found no éo7w here in line 20, for he has i. 1.1183 a. 10 nal ydp év 7G ti Kai 
év 76 og. In #. #.i. 8. 1217 b. 27, however, we have ti éorw. Rassow 
(Forsch. p. 53) would omit éo7w both in line 20 and in line 24, 
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§ 3. én. 8 émei «.14.] The argument in § 2 was that ‘good,’ 
when applied to a substance; and to a relation respectively, is not 
applied to two things belonging to mutually exclusive classes, 
capable of being brought under a higher class notion: the 
argument in § 3 is that substances and relations belong to mutually 
exclusive classes—these classes, however, are not <n, but ultimate 
yévn incapable of being brought under one common yévos or i8éa. 
The categories are ra yévn rév dvrwv, and 7d evar odk odcia oddevit od 
yap yévos 76 dv An. Post. ii. 7. 92 b. 13. Cf. de An. i. 5. 410 a. 16 


> Ld A , cal ~ na cal > Cal 
OU Soke KOLVa TTAVT@V [sc. TOV YEV@Y TOV Katnyopiar | eivat OTOLXELA. 


Taya0dv ivaxds héyerar to dvi] ‘The use of the term good is 
coextensive with that of the word zs,’ The categories, as ai xary- 
yopia: rod dvros, are the various senses in which the word zs used: 
see Met, A. 7. 1017 a. 22 Ka’ abra O€ civas Aéyerau Scarep onpalver Ta 
oXnpatTa Ths KaTnyopias’ écaxas yap héyerat, TomavTaxa@s TO civat onpaiver. 
emel ody TOV KaTHyopoupévav Ta pev TL eoTL Onpaiver, Ta O€ Toidy, Ta dé 
moody, Ta Se mpds tT, Ta Sé Torey ) Tacyew, Ta Sé Tov, Ta dé dre, 
ExdoT@ TovT@y Td civat Tad’Td oOnpaiver. OdOev yap Siapeper 7d dvOpwmos 
byaiver éotly 7) Td avOpwmos byaiver, ovdé Td avOpwmos Badifev early 7 
Téuvav Tod avOpwmos BadiCer 7 Tépver. 

év TH Tod at dperat| see notes on ii. 5. 

Starta] ‘residence.’ 

§ 4. tav Kata pioy idgav pia Kat émormpn] cf. Aes. 1. 4. 1055 
a. 31 Kal yap » emotnun mepi ev yévos 7 pia, ‘This argument, says 
Grant, ‘is certainly unsatisfactory if applied to Plato’s point of 
view.. Plato would say dialectic is the science of the Idea of good, 
and in this all other sciences have their meeting-point. Even of 
the mpaxrdv dya6dv it might be said that according to Aristotle’s own 
account it falls (in all its manifestations, whether as means or ends) 
under the one supreme science—Politics.’ 

§ 5] Susemihl brackets this § and § 6 as ‘inserta ab editore 
antiquissimo.’ I do not think that bracketing is safe or helpful in 
a chapter like the present. 

dmophaere 8 dv tus Ti Tore Kal Bovdovrar héyew adtoKacroy] Grant 
compares Mer. A. 9. 990 a. 34 of S€ ras id€as aitias TiOépevor mparov 
pev Cnroovres tavdi ray bvtwv AaBeiv ras airias érepa Tovros toa Tov 
dpOpoy éxdpuucar, Somep et tis dpiOujoa Bovddpevos eharrdvev pev Ovtav 
oloiro pi) duvioecOa, mrela S€ moujoas aptOpoin. The idea are merely 
the doubles of the particulars, and do not help us to explain them. 

G 


1096 a. 23. 


a. 25. 
a. 27. 
a. 29. 


a. 34. 


1096 a. 34. 


1096 b. 1. 
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This criticism is valid against those Platonists who regarded the 
idéax, or laws which explain particular things, as themselves also 
things; but. does not affect Plato who, in the Parmenides 132 
A-E, anticipates it in its most telling form—in the form of the 
rpiros évOpwmos refutation. (For this refutation see Bonitz. Met. 
pp. III, 112 on A, g. 990 b. 17.) 


6 attdés Méyos| The same definition, expressing the same essence 
or nature, 


ob8ev Stotcouaw | sc. adrodvOpwros Kai dvOparos. 
ot8 7 dyaQdy | Sc. Stoice: dyabdy te Kat avroayadr, 


§ 6. Adda phy od8€ «.1.4.] The connexion between this and the 
preceding section is well brought out in the parallel passage Z. LZ. 
i. 8. 1218 a, 10 fore rol, hacty, aité tt dyabdy’ rb dv atts mpdo- 
Keurar mpos Tov Adyov Tov Kowdy' Todro Sé Ti dv etn mAHY Gri aidioy Kat 
xepiordy. ‘ This prefix airo-,’ the Platonists are supposed to answer, 
‘is not mere surplusage: airo-=aidiv.’ Aristotle replies—‘ mere 
duration does not enhance essence. ‘The nature of whiteness is as 
perfect-in a snowflake, which falls into the river, as in a block of 
Parian marble. I cannot agree with Grant (L/hzcs, Essay iii, 
p. 210), who sees in Aristotle’s argument merely a ‘confusion 
between length of duration (aodvypémov) and eternity (didvv) +” 
According to Aristotle’s doctrine the oveta, or ti jv eiva, immanent 
in particulars is didiov, in the sense of being independent of the 
accidents of yéveois and Popa, which take place in time—év ypédve. 
It is the Platonists who confuse modvxpémov and didiorv, by making 
their idea things separate from the particulars—yopiora eidy, thus 
placing them in space and time—in space as tpiro. avOpwmor some- 
where, in time as mwoAvypéma. I therefore understand the ‘ con- 
fusion between didiy and rodvxpduor’ to be due to the Platonists, 
not to Aristotle. Aristotle says to them—‘ You make the idSéa, or 
notion, which is didoy, or independent of the accident of time, a 
thing among things in space and time. Your did.ov is, after all, 
only roAvypémov, You have not grasped the distinction between a 
law which is eternally valid, and a thing which comes into existence 
and perishes,’ 

The statement cimep pySé Nevkdrepov rd modvypdviov rod enuepov I 
take to mean that the accident of time does not affect the ré 4v 


1 Grant here follows Eustratius, 
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etvat Of Aevkdrns. Cf. Themistius mept Wuxis, fol. 69 a (vol. ii, pp. 1096 b. 3. 
38, 39, ed. Spengel), where “Aeukérns, as such, is said to be inde- 
pendent of péye8os or space, and in this respect is compared with 
vois—@ yap ovdév curvredei 7d péyebos eis tiv piow, rodto dpcyebes Kal? 
aud, «i kal KaTd oupBeBnkds Siatpoiro’ odS€ yap Td myyvaiov AevKdy padXov 
Tod modiaiov . , . did Kal Td péyebos rais modtnaw od ouvredei, GAA 
adiaiperos  AevKdTNs ds evKdrns Kad ev TO peyeber, woavtas b€ Kal emi 
TOU vov Kal THs ToUTOV Suvdpews ef TOD KUKAOU Kal TOD peyéOous Td TE pEiCov, 
Gpotws Kal Td opixpdrepoy pdprov vonoet, ovdev mpds tiv ovciav Tod vod Td 
péyeOos, eiep ovcia adtod H évépyea, ovrw ydp twa Kai dxpdvas yiverOat 
Aéyopev, ois ovdev 6 xpdvos mpds THY Tehelwow cuvevodéepet, GAN edOds 
Tédeva kal 6AéKAnpa yiverar ev dr@odrv popi@ Tod xpdvov. 

I conclude this note with an extract from Michelet ad Joc., to 
whom, it will be seen, I am much indebted—‘ Hoc loco pugnat 
Aristoteles adversus eos, qui ideas separant a singulis. Ii, qui 
ideas vel formas rerum ut ipsarum substantias ipsis rebus insitas 
esse putant, jam, etsi pereant singulae res, aeternitatem formarum 
adseverant, sive in hac exstent sive in illa re caduca: est enim 
aeternum immutabile aliquid, in quolibet temporis momento totum 
existens; singulae igitur res ipsae aeternae, quamvis caducae. 
Qui vero ideas separant a rebus singulis, illis aeternitas nihil aliud 
est atque infinitum temporis spatium, quod, cum percurri reque 
existere nunquam possit, idem est ac diuturnitas. Itaque non ex 
vera Philosophi sententia, sed ex falsa istorum opinione dié.oy et 
moAvxpovioy idem est.’ 


§ 7. This brief and obscure jotting, which is not reproduced b. 5. 
either in the /. Z. or in the JZ, AZ, may be taken as a sort of 
argumentum ad homines addressed to the Platonists—‘ Your doctrine 
of the atroayabéy is not held even by Speusippus, the head of your 
own school: he agrees with the more plausible view of the Pytha- 
goreans. The dpxai ai xara ovorotxiay Neyopeva Of the Pythagoreans, 
or rather of a section of the Pythagoreans, are given in J/e/, A. 5. 
986 a. 23 aS—zeépas diretpov, mepirrov aprioy, év mAjOos, SeEvdv apirrepor, 
dppev Ondu, jpepody Kwvovpevor, evOd kaprddov, POs oKéros, ayabdy kakév, 
rerpdyovor érepdynkes. Here ro & appears in the column of good 
things—z.¢. in the oroiyos in which 7d dya@dv occurs. Taking this 
circumstance in connexion with the fact mentioned in JZe/. A. 6, 
987 b. 27 that, while Plato regarded rd & kai rovs dpiOpovs as mapa 
ra aicénré, the Pythagoreans regarded them as immanent in 
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particulars—ol & dpdpods elval gaow a’rad ra mpdypara, we may 
perhaps venture to explain the section before us as praising the 
Pythagoreans at the expense of the Platonists, because they—the 
Pythagoreans—‘ make the One good, instead of making the Good 
one’: ze. they do not make the Good an abstract unity separate 
from things; they find it immanent in things in various forms which 
they enumerate; unity is only one of the forms of its immanence— 
being a united whole is one of the ways in which a thing is good. 
The Pythagoreans, in fact, are praised for drawing up a list of good 
things, 1d &, rd mépas, &c., may each be called good. There is 
no good separate from the things enumerated in the column: see 
Plut. Zs. ef Osir. (quoted by Zell) ch. 48 (ed, Parthey)—oi pév 
Tvdayopixol dic wAeedveav dvopdrov Katnyopodat Tod pev dyaBod rd &v rd 
merepagpevov Td pévov 7d evOd 7d mepirady TO TeTpdy@voy Td ioov Td SeEidy 
7d Naumpdy, rod S€ Kaxod rv dudda 7d dreipov 7rd Pepdpevov Td Kapmddov 
rd dpriov rd érepdunxes 7d dvcov Td dpurrepdy Td TKoTELWdr. 

As regards the precise nature of the agreement of Speusippus 
with the Pythagoreans we are left pretty much to conjecture. It 
is not unlikely, however, that Aristotle is contrasting with the 
one dpx} of the Platonists the moddal dpyai of Speusippus : 
see Mer. Z. 2. 1028 b. 21 Smevourmos S€ kal mrelovs ovcias amd rod 
évds ap&dpevos, Kal dpyds éxdaotns odoias AdAAnv pev apiOudv, Anv Se 
peyeOav, erecta Wuyxns' Kal rodrov $1) tov tpdmov émexreiver Tas odotas. 
These dpyai or ovocia derived from rd év, Speusippus held to be 
better than rd &, because (as may be seen from a comparison of 
the seed with the adult form) rd «a\Atorov Kal dpeorov is not in the 
Beginning but in the End. 16 év, then, although the first beginning 
of things (cf. dpEauevos amd rod évds), is not, for this reason, in an 
exceptional position as regards goodness. Qua good, it is only 
one among many good dpyai, and indeed the least good among 
them, as being the most remote. It is to this doctrine, then, that 
Aristotle probably refers when he says here that Speusippus is one 
of of rBévres ev TH rOv dyabdv ovoroyia rd vy: see Mer. A. 7. 1072 b. 
30 doo Sé brodapBdvovow, dSorep of UvOaydperor kal Smevournos, rd 
kddXuorov Kal dpirrov pi) ev dpyh elvar, dud Td Kal tov GuTdv kal radv 
(dev ras dpxds atria ev eivar, rd Sé Kaddy Kal rédetov ev Trois ek TovT@r, 
ov« dp6ds otovra. The reason which Aristotle gives for this judg- 
ment is ré yap oméppa ef érépawv éori mporépav redelav Kal 7d mpdrov od 
or€ppa €or adda 7d TeAcwov, The Firs¢ Cause is the Bes‘—God, who 
is (Gov didioy dpiorov (Met. A. 7.1072. 29). It is plain then that, in 
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the section before us (Z. N.i, 6. 7), Aristotle must not be under- 1096 b. 5 
stood to approve the doctrine of Speusippus when he describes it ” 
as mOavédrepov than that of the Platonists criticised. He merely 

uses the name of Speusippus as a controversial weapon against 

the Platonists. On the doctrine of Speusippus see Grant, Zv/h. 

ad loc, and Essay iii. pp. 217-218. 


§§ 8-11] See Argument. Bay. 


§ 8. GNAG mept pev ToUTaY GANos ~otw Adyos| I agree with Grant 
that ‘we need not confine the reference of rep) rovrwy to the Pytha- 
goreans and Speusippus, or refer it, with some commentators, to 
the books mentioned in the list of Diogenes (v. 25) mepi rav 
TvOayopeiwv a* mepi Smevolnmov Kai Hevoxpdrovs a.’ The reference 
is rather to ‘the whole subject of the good in its relation to unity— 
to existence—to the world’; z.¢. to ‘the scope of Aristotle’s entire 
Metaphysics. 


Sia Td ph wept mavrds dyabod tobs Adyous eipfoat] rods b. 9. 

Adyovs is the theory of the Platonists. Coraes gives the sense of 
the clause well—dvreimeiy tis dy exou pou Todro, dre IIAdtwy ov mepi 
mavtos ayabod adda trepl tod Kupias Kal xaO’ aiTd ayaOovd memoinrar Tov 
Adyov. The Platonic theory does not bring a// good things (things 
relatively good included) under one Idea, but only things absolutely 
good. The omission of pw) in CCC and OP seems to be a mere 
blunder. 


kal’ év et8os] ‘Assigned to one species.’ dos is here, as Grant b. 10. 
remarks, tke Aristotelian specées, not the Platonic zdea. 


§ 10. 4 S00... % od8 Addo] These are alternative questions. b, 16. 
The latter is disposed of first by écre paraov éora 76 cidos, and the 
former is dealt with in§ 11. If the ida rayaOod is the only thing 
absolutely good, the class («idos) of things absolutely good, which 
the Platonists ask us to distinguish, will be void of contents, for the 
idéa is not 2” the class; as Michelet says—‘ Distinxerat Noster in 
genere duas bonorum species (¢i5;): bona per se et propter aliud. 
Iam si omnia vere bona, tanquam non existentia per se, ab idea 
excluserimus, et alteram speciem tantum ideam esse voluerimus, 
haec bonorum species erit vana, omnique carebit argumento; nec 
essent duae species, generi coordinatae (id, quod tamen supposui- 
mus), sed idea vana et multitudo existentium bonorum.’ 


1096 b. 21. 


b. 27. 
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§ 11. ef 88 kal tad?’ éort TOv Ka6’ aéré] If, on the other hand, the 
things enumerated also (kai, z.e. as well as the Idea) are absolutely 
good, and, as such, are Aeydpeva xard piav idéay, how are we to account 
for the fact that they do not all exhibit a common nature or essence 
of goodness capable of identical definition like the whiteness of 
white things ? 


odk got dpa Td dyabdy Kowdy TL Kata play iséav] ‘The applica- 
tion, then, of the /erm “ good” (cf. ddAd més 67-Aeyerat; in the next 
sentence) to things does not imply that they all participate in a 
common “ idea.”’ 


§ 12. dpovdpors] duorypa are things which have the same name 
without having the same nature (¢.g. kdeds, a key, and the collar- 
bone), as distinguished from ocvvévupa, things which have the same 
name and the same nature (eg. ox and horse, which both not 
only are called animals, but are animals): see Cad. i. 1 a. r. When 
such very different things as e.g.a knife, a dinner, a field, and a 
horse are all called ‘good,’ they surely cannot get this common 
name by accident (od yap gouxe trois ye amd rixns Su@vdpos). There 
must be some reason why they are called ‘good.’ That reason, 
we have seen, does not lie in their participation in one Idea, or 
universal substance; nor does it lie in their having a common 
inherited nature, like the members of a biological class, which are 
ovvevupa, What, then, is the reason of their being called ‘good?’ 


GAN’ dpd ye .. . dvadoylay ;] ra ad’ évds Neydueva and ra mpds &p 
Aeydpeva (the two phrases are practically equivalent) are technically 
distinguished by Aristotle from 7a épavipws Aeydpeva on the one 
hand, and ra cvveripes or xaé’ &v deydueva on the other hand. Ta 
spovipas heydueva have their common name dmé rixns: Ta svvavipos 
or ka& éy deydueva have it because they belong to the same «éSos or 
yevos, whereas 1a aq’ évds, or mpos & deydpeva, are things which do 
not necessarily belong to the same efSos or yevos, but agree in 
contributing to one end, in relation to which they are regarded as 
belonging to one department—as, ¢.g. a knife and a lecture may 
both be called ‘ surgical.’ They are both called ‘ surgical,’ not as 
an ox and a horse are both called ‘ animals,’ nor yet as a key and 
the collar-bone are both called kreis. See Met. K. 3. 1060 b. 37 
76 Te larpixdv Kai tyrewdy .. . ToANaXas A€youev .. . iarpixds yap Aédyos 


‘ , re - 4 s CHEE Ysa > - > UA > \ \ 
Kat Paxatptoy EVETQl T® TO Bev avo Ts laTptikns emLOTH MNS €lval, TO (Ya 
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taitn xpnomorv. Cf, Met. Z. 4, 1030 b. 2 ovdey yap iarpixdy cpa Kal 1096 b. 27. 
€pyov kal oxedos déyerar ore Suovipas ov're kab? év adda mpos €v-—on 
which Alex. ( Met. p. 441, 1. 13, ed. Bonitz) has otre kad éy kai 
Tvvavipws, GAA mpds Ev, Hyou os ta ad’ évds Te kal mpds &. Cf. also 
Met. T. 2. 1003 a. 33 76 8é by Aéyera pev Todays, GAAG pds Ev Kal 
play twa iow, Kal odx Spovinws GAN domep kal rd byrewdv dmay mpds 
bylevay, Td pev TH huddrrew, Td dé TH mroveiv, rd SE TO onpetov eivat THs 
byveias, To 8 Ste Sekrixdy adris. Kal rd iarpixdy mpds larpixny' 7d pev yap 
T@ Exe Ty tarpixny Aeyeras larpixdy, TO Se TH edpves etvac mpds adthy, Td bé 
T@ Epyov eivar ris tarpixis. ‘Opo.orpdras dé kal adda AnWopeba Aeyopeva 
rovros. OUrw dé kal rd dy Aéyerat ToAAaYSs pév, GAN’ Gray mpds play dpxnv’ 
Ta pev yap re ovoia, dvra héeyera, Ta 8’ Gre TdOn odcias, TA Sri dds eds 
ovotay, 7) Pbopal } orepHcers i) moudrytes fy mounTiKa fh yevynTiKa ovclas, } Tov 
mpos Thy ovaiav Aeyopevar, i} TOUTwY TwWds adnopdces 7} oaias* Sid Kal TS pL} 
dy elvar py dv ayer. Kabdrep ody kal rav iyewav dmdvrev pia émiorhun 
€oriv, duolws TovTo Kal emi Trav dAdo. Od yap pdvov Trav kal? &v Aeyo- 
pévov emotnpns éott Ocwpnoa pods, adda Kal Tov mpds piayv Aeyouevav 
piow" kat yap raira rpdrov twa éyerar kal ev. Andov ody bru kal ra 
dvra pias Oewpqoa 7 dvra: on which Alex. (p. 199, 1. 20) has—«af 
ev pev Aeydpueva Reyer TA GrVaHVUpA Kal IP ev TL Kowvdy Teraypeva yevos. ov 
povor Sé, dyci, Tdv ovTas exdvT@v mpos GAAndra pia emioTHun, GAG Kal 
trav ap évos kat mpos &v... ev Tact mas aitois dparai 7 Piats adrn ap 
fs kat Se Hv ovrws Kadeirar. .. Kal yap év TH PvAakTiKG Ths vyretas Kal ev 
TH ToTKG Kal ev TO Sexrixg vyied eotw 7 Oewpovpém. There is pia 
émornun Of all dvra 7 dvra, just as there is pia émornpn rév byewav 
drdvrev: for not only ra xa6? év déyopeva (ra cuvdvypa), but ra mpds 
play NeySpueva hiow fall under ‘one science. The term 76 dv is used 
in many senses, but in all mpds é, just as tyewdy is always used 
mpos tyleav, whether it be used to qualify something which produces, 
preserves, declares, or is receptive of health; thus food, exercise, 
and a good complexion are all called éyewd. Similarly 7d dv is 
always used in reference to (mpés) one object, viz. oveia, sometimes 
marking otcia itself, sometimes its ma6y, sometimes dds cis ovciar, 
sometimes Oopd oictas. Cf. also MZ. M. ii, 11. 1209 a. 23 oto» 
gapev iarpixdy 7d paxaipiov, tatpixdy roy dvOpwrov, Kat iarpuny thy 
émothuny’ tadr ody dpolws Aéyovrat, GAAd Td peV paxaipioy TO xXpnouov 
elvan mpos iarpixiy iarpurdy déyerat, 6 8 avOpwros TO qoinTiKos elvat 
iyptetas, i 8 emoripyn TO airia eivas Kal dpx7: Ppsclijetie: Zant 2:36. a ae 
dvdykn dpa tpia pidtas €idn eivat, kal pyre Kad? év drdoas pn? os elon 
évds yévous phre mapmay héyeoOar épovipas, pds piav yap twa héyorrat 


1096 b, 27. 


b. 35, 
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kal mpotny, Samep ro iarpixdv, Kat Wuxi iarpixny kat copa Aéyomey Kal 
3pyavoy Kal épyov, G\da Kupiws TO mparov, Ip@rov & od Adyos ev piv 
imdpyet. Olov dpyavov iarpuxdy, @ dv 6 iatpds xpnoarro’ ev dé TH TOV 
larpod Ady@ ovK %otw 6 Tod dpydvov. Znreirar pev ody mavraxod 0) 
mparov : and for other references see note on v. I. 7. 

We can now see that the distinction made above in § 8 between 
ra kad’ adra duoxdpeva, as Kad’ ev efdos Neydueva, and Ta roinTiKa TOUT@Y 
kal pudakrird 4 rev évavriav Kodurixd, aS 81d Tadta deydueva is really 
that between the ovvdyupa, or ra Kab” ey Aeydpeva,and the ra mpds Ev 
kat A évds of § 12, and the other passages quoted. The Platonists 
assert that there are éya6d so called ouvwvipus, z.¢. dyada which are 
members of a true eidos (or yévos), their membership being explained 
as their néOe&s in one ida; Aristotle’s refutation consists in show- 
ing that no dyaéa are cvvevupa, but are rpdmov adAov Acyopeva, 


4 paddov kat dvadoytay;| This is Aristotle’s final answer: 
Different things are called dya6a on the ground of identical relations 
(dvadoyia is defined in £. MV. v. 3. 8. as iodrns Aédyov). Thus 
the relation in which sight stands to the body is the same as 
that in which reason stands to the soul. If sight is ‘good’ in its 
relation—z. e. contributes to its particular end, the welfare of the 
body, reason is ‘good’ in its like relation to the welfare of the 
soul: see Alexander zz Met. p. 550, 1. 17 (ed. Bonitz) ra dvadoyor 
heydpeva ... OS TOUT év TOUT, oloy ws dys ev dpbapa@ voids ev uxh, 
and p. 329, 1. 13 1d 8€ kar’ dvadoyiav év wpicato as GAAo mpos ado, | 
Different things are called ‘ good,’ not because they all contribute - 
well to ove end, but because they all contribute well to shecr respec- 
tive ends, Ta xar’ dvadoyiav deydpeva may be represented by parallel, 
Ta mpos ev by converging, lines. 


$13. GAns av ein prrocodias| mpary Pirocodia, as distinguished 
from the present enquiry which is mouruxy tis. ‘Yaép for wept, how- 
ever, makes me suspect the whole clause from éfaxpyBoiv to ris 
idéas as an interpolation. On this late use of imép see notes on 
LB: 4, UD jce, andavies 4. 


ei yap Kal €or év 11 73 Kou k.7.4.] Rassow (Forsch. pp. 83, 54) 
defends kai, the reading of Kb, Mb, and Camb. against 76, 


§§ 14, 15, 16.] The xopiordv dyabéy is not only an unrealisable 
good, but it is also useless as an zdeal—mapdSerypa. Grant has a 
good note on these sections: ‘It has been objected that Aristotle 
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fixes on too mean specimens of the arts, and that he might have 1096 b.35. 
spoken differently if he had adduced the fine arts. But the question 
is whether, for practical life, the Idea, that is, a knowledge of the 
absolute, could be made available? This forms a great point of 
divergence between Plato and Aristotle. The latter seems to 
regard the Idea as an object of the speculative reason alone, 
something metaphysical and standing apart; and between the 
speculative and. practical powers of man he sets a gulf, Plato, on 
the other hand, speaking without this analytical clearness, seems to 
think of the Idea as an object for the imagination, as well as the 
reason, as being an ideal as well as an idea. In this its many- 
sided character he would make it affect life as well as knowledge ; 
for by contemplation of it the mind would become conformed 
to it.’ 


$16. bpdvrys 4% Téktov .. . eidas 75 aitd TodTo dya0dv] This is 1097 a. 8. 
not a fair criticism of Plato. He does not represent the know- 
ledge of the idéa rdéya6od as attainable by artisans, but only by those 
exceptional natures who, having gone successfully through a long 
course of scientific training, are found capable of Siadexrixy, and, as 
philosopher-kings, are to be entrusted with the management of the 
State. See Rep. vii. In the £. Zi. 8. 1218 b. 7-24 the useless- 
ness of the knowledge of the id¢a rdyaod is demonstrated from the 
fact that this i6éa is not an airiov ws kwicay ; it does not produce motion, 
either as the efficient cause at the disposal of an artificer produces 
it, or as the réAos tv mpaxray, which calls forth the energies of the 
modutixds, produces it. Aristotle and Eudemus, when they criticise 
Plato, seem to forget their own great philosophical principle—that 
the réAos rév mpaxréy is not ultimate, but sought for the sake of the 
Oewpnrixds Bios, in the oxomds of which—Oedv Oewpeiv Kal Ocpamevew, 
7o ef décov évdéxerar aSavatifew—the épos trav peornray is to be 
ultimately found, Aristotle with his 6 rd» cxomdy Exov 6pédv, and 
Plato with his 6 rh» iday abriy reOcapévos, are at one in making 
amor tntellectualis Det the ultimate spring and coordinating principle 
of all man’s varied activities, scientific, moral, and artistic. 


75 airs todro dya0dy] (the reading of K» restored to the text by a. 9. 
Bywater for the aird réya6év of Lb and © preferred by Bekker) is 
equivalent to rovro rd avroayabdy. Instances of the separation of the 
prefix a’ro- from its word, are given in the /ndex Arist, €. §. Met, 

M. 8. 1084 a. 21 avré exaoros dvOpwmos. 
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CHAPTER® Vili 


ARGUMENT. 


But to return now from the Good of the Flatonists, which, to say the least, ts 
unattainable, to the attainable good, the object of the present enquiry—we seé 
that this attainable good is something which differsin different actions and 
arts. But can we find no general term to characterise it in every case? 
Surely in every case the good is that for the sake of which is done what is done— 
health in medical practice, victory in warfare, the house in building—in short 
the End, whatever its spectal nature, in every case. So, if we have always 
ultimately one end in all our actions, this one end will be the good attained by 
man in action; tf more than one end, then these will be the forms in 
which good is attained in action. Thus we are led again to our old conclusion, 
which it 2s now time to explain more fully. 

There are many so-called ends which are not really ends, but only means 
to something else. Money, e.g. and tools are ends which are not really ends. 
But the Chief Good must be really an end. Now that which is sought for tts 
own sake zs more really an end than that which is sought for the sake of some- 
thing else ; and that which is never sought for the sake of something else ts more 
really an end than that which 7s sought both for tts own sake and for the sake 
of something else; while that which ts always sought for its own sake and 
never for the sake of something else 1s most really an end, i.e. ts an end without 
qualification. Now Happiness ts such an end without qualification.. Honour, 
Pleasure, understanding, and the virtues, we seek both for thetr own sakes and 
Jor the sake of the Happiness which we suppose they will bring. But Happiness 
no man seeks as a means to these, or to anything. 

That Happiness ts the Chief Good may be inferred also from the fact that 
Llappiness is self-sufficient. The Chief Good zs self-sufficient: tts possessor 
lacks nothing ; and with Happiness a man lacks nothing—when we say ‘a 
man’ we mean not ‘the solitary individual, for he is an abstraction, but the 
real man—the citizen, whose concrete personality is constituted by the manifold 
relations in which he stands to kinsmen, friends, and fellow-citizens, within 
a definite circle, Such a man, then, with Happiness, lacks nothing: he has 
that which is the best of all good things—not best, however, in the sense of 
being one of them, for if it were one of them, it could be made better by the 
addition of the least one of them. 

But ‘ Happiness ts the Chief Good’ is, after all, a truism which throws 
little light on the real nature of Happiness or the Chief Good. Perhaps we may 
reach something more definite by determining ‘ the function of man. 

Every artist has his peculiar work or function. Surely man, as man, has 
has peculiar function also. What is it then? Let us review the vital functions 
tm order. It cannot be taking in nourishment, and growing, for plants and 
animals, as well as man, live this kind of life, and we are looking for his 
peculiar function. Nor can it be perceiving with the senses, and feeling, for 
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this kind of life he shares with all animals. We are left then with the con- 
clusion that mans peculiar function is the rational lufe—that zs, rational 
conduct. Zhe good man will perform this function well, i.e. so as to realise 
the end of his being in the manifestation of his own peculiar excellence. The 
end or Chief Good of man may then be defined as ‘vital function manifesting 
the excellence which ts highest and most perfect in human nature? But it is 


only ‘in a perfect life’ that this end can be realised ; ‘for one swallow does not 
make spring. 


Let this serve as a‘ rough sketch’ of the Chief Good. If the outline ts right, 
zz will be easy to fill in the details afterwards. But our former warning 
must not be forgolten—the same exactness must not be looked for in all enquiries ; 
jor exactness varies with subject-matter, and with the nature of the particular 
enquiry or art. Nor must we always demand syllogistic antecedents. First 
principles have no such antecedents, but are data of sense perception, induction, 
or habit. We must try then to look for our principles in the place natural to 
each kind, and be careful to define them well when we have got them: for good 
definitions, to begin with, have great influence on what follows: ‘ the beginning 
zs more than half the whole.’ 


§ 1. érravéMOwpev ext 13 Lytodpevov dyabdv| See i. 5. 8, where the 
expression 1d ¢yrovpevov dyabdv occurs, immediately before the 
digression of chapter vi. 


paivetar pev yap ado év GAy mpdéer kat tTéxvy| This result has been 
reached in ch. vi. § 12—x«ai dAdo 5) ev G\dw. The yap introduces a 
clause which gives direction, as it were, to the question ri mor’ dv 
eln TO Cnrovpevoy ayabdy ; What is good, we have just seen, differs in 
different arts and pursuits, but is always the evd of the art or 
pursuit in question; téNos is the most general description which 
can be given of ayaédv. Hence she dyabdv, 2. ¢, rd (ntodpevov ayabdy 
must be teAewtatov—vhe end par excellence. Accordingly, if all 
mpaxra have ultimately one réAos, or certain assignable rédy, this, or 
these, will be 76 mpaxrév dyaOdv. 


§ 2. peraBaivoy 84 «.7.A.] Michelet has ‘haec aderratio ipsa 
Philosophum jam ad ea quae sibi proposuerat reduxit’; Stahr 
translates ‘So ist denn auf ihrem Umwege unsere Untersuchung 
doch zu demselben Resultate gelangt’; Williams, ‘Our argument 
has now returned to the question from which it originally digressed’ ; 
and Peters, ‘Our argument has thus come round 4y a different path 
to the same point as before.’ I do not think that peraSaivey here 
implies digression, but rather advance step by step, through the 
particular cases of iarpikn, orparyytxn, olkodopixn, &c., to the generali- 
sation ev amdon mpage 7d rédos: cf. Met. Z. 4. 1029 b. 1-12, where 


1097 a. 15. 


a. 16. 


a. 24. 


1097 a. 24. 


a. 27. 


a. 28. 


a. 30. 
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7d petaBaivew expresses the inductive process by which ra duce 
yvopipa are reached through ra atré yropipa: mpo epyou yap 76 pera- 
Baivew eis Td yvopydtepor, 1) yap paOnows obrw yiverar Trace Ova Tov 
frrov yoplpav picet eis Ta yroptpa pahdov" Kal ToUTo épyov cotlv, Gomep 
ev tais mpakeot Td moujoa ex Tov éxdoT@ dyabdv Ta Ghws dyaba éxdoT@ 
dyabd, otras ék tay aitd yropperépav ta TH Pio yropia atte 
yropya, ra 8 éxdorois yyopipa kal mpra woAhakts npeua earl yvopipa, 
kai puxpoy 4) odOev exec Tod dvros* GAN’ Spas ek Tay aihos pev yrootor, 
aité b€ yoordr, Ta Shas yrootd yrdvar meiparéor, petaBaivorras, oomep 
eipyrat, bua TovT@v aitav. Eustratius evidently understands peraBaivor 
here (Z. JV. i. 7.2) to mean gradual advance—peraBaiver 6 dAdyos ad’ 
évds mpos Crepov, kal Tod pev TedeLoTepou dmTdpmevos del, Td SE areheaTEpoy UTEp- 


Batvey eis add rd Cyrovpevov 76 Kowoy dmdvT@v Tédos, THY Evdatpoviav apigerat. 
is TAU i resul h hed in i 
eis tadrév] z.¢, to the same result as that reached in 1. 2. 1. 


§ 3. addots}] Zell ejects addov’s as due to the following dros. 
’Aypovs, didous, and 6SovAovs have been conjectured by Coraes, 
Bonitz, and Bywater (Journ, of Philol. vol. xvii. p. 68) respectively. 
I confess that I do not see any objection to retaining avdovs. 


téheva] ‘ Ends in themselves.’ 


§ 4.] ‘The conception of ends was not fully developed in Plato ; 
at the beginning of the second book of the Republic, those are said 
to be the highest goods which are desired both for themselves and 
for their results.’ Grant. It is misleading, I think, thus to com- 
pare directly what Plato says about dixaoctvn, at the beginning of 
Rep. ii, with what Aristotle says here about 7d ductor. Plato 
merely says of dckatoovvn what Aristotle himself says of dpery in § 5, 
—that from one point of view it is an end, from another point of 
view a means; and Aristotle would certainly not dispute the state- 
ment that its being a means, as well as an end, makes it more 
valuable than it would be if it were merely an end. On the other 
hand Plato would agree with Aristotle in regarding the eddapovia, 
or noble life, of the indivisible organism of the wé\s, as an end 
which is never a means. It must be carefully noted that when 
Plato says, in the passage referred to by Grant, that diKcavootvn, as 
both end and means, is better than things which are merely ends, 
the ends which he has in his mind are 76 xalpew kal af #Sovat dca 
aPraBeis. He is not thinking of 7d dpucrov—the noble life, which 
the duaAcxrixds alone grasps in its unity. Perhaps we may say that 
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Sixavoovyn has two senses with him—that, as one of the virtues, it is 1097 a. 30. 
both end and means; but; in its highest sense, as equivalent to 
Aristotle’s edSamovia, it is an end, never a means. 

§ 5. voiv| Not ‘Reason’ in the highest sense, but ‘intelligence’ 1097 b. 2. 
or ‘prudence’ as in vi. 11. 6 Kal deh frcKla vody exe Kal yrouny. 
Those who systematically make rij or #Sovf their end, 7. ¢. choose 
it &’ abré, are those who identify it with edSapovia, as they are 
described in ch. v. The truly good man chooses riph, idov7, voids, 
and dpern, for the sake of eddapovia: 7. ¢. in all his special pursuits 
he is regulated by the ideal of the noble life. 


§ 6. paiverar S€ kat ék THs abtapKelas Td ard oupBativew| ‘The b. 6. 
same conclusion (viz. that eSapovia is the swmmum bonum) follows 
also from the consideration of its self-sufficiency,’ 


76 8 avrapkes «.t.d.] ‘The term “self-sufficient,” however, b. 8. 
we do not apply to the life of the mere Self—the solitary Self, 
but to that of the Self realised in association with others— 
with parents, children, and wife—with friends and fellow-citizens.’ 
In this rendering I have tried to bring out the Jogzcal construction 
of the sentence, according to which airé, the /ogzcal subject of 
adtdpkea, is qualified (1) by pdve, and (2) by yovetou. . . modiras: 
2.é. the Self may be regarded either (1) in isolation, or (2) as con- 
stituted by social relations. In the first case it is a mere abstrac- 
tion, and its self-sufficiency is only nominal; in the second case 
it is concrete ‘and real, and self-sufficient in virtue of the presence 
of those relations which constitute its concrete reality. 

According to the grammatical construction, however, yovedou 
and the following datives are coordinate with airé, The dative 
av7é depends on the verbal notion in atrapxes, as Ramsauer points 
out: ‘Egregia brevitate,’ he says, ‘ per solam dativi casus vim tota 
enunciatio confecta est. Nobis magis perspicuum esset, si in 
eandem sententiam legeremus: avrapxes 5€ héyouev ody 6 aitG pov 
apkei Gdd& Kal yovetow dpkeiv Bet x7... Cook Wilson (Zransactions 
of Oxf. Philological Society, Feb. 3, 1888) calls attention to the 
words of the Paraphrast as giving ‘the right explanation of the 
dative ’—atrapkes 5é 6 dpxei od pdvov twit CevTe Biov povdrny, adda kat 
yovedot x.r.d. Of course properly atrapkes (neut.) cannot govern 
airé (masc.), much less yovetor: the only proper construction is 
abrdpkns air (cf. AZM. ii. 15. 1212 b. 26 adrds <avrg adrdpkns 
Zora): adtdpkns aAdows (yovetor.., monirats) is a contradiction in 
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terms. The grammar therefore of the sentence is loose: we ought 
to have had something like this—rdv 8 adrdpen Aéyoper odx abrO, 7 
povatns, adtdpkn, GAN avtd, 7 olkovdyos Kal moXirys. The singular 
yuvatxi (Kb-and Mb however have yvvaéi), among the plurals, 
points to a’ré as the logical subject of the clause aAAd . , . woAérats. 

ddcer woduriKdy 6 dvOpwros| Rassow (Lorsch. p. 54) defends the 
reading modurixdy given by K> against the moduricds of Lb Mb, and 
compares ix. 9. 3 modutuxdy yap 6 dvOperos Kal ovgiv mehuxds. 

Man realises his true nature or personality inthe wédis. The true 
‘self, to which ‘self-sufficiency’ is ascribed, is that which consists 
in the clear consciousness of manifold social relations, and of the 
duties which they entail, as distinguished from the ‘self’ which is 
made up of the sensations and feelings, as such, of the individual : 
see Pol. i. 1. 1253 a. 1 favepov ore trav hice 7 més eoti* Kal Gre 6 
GOpanos dioet modurixdy (Gov, kal 6 dmodis dia Hiow kai od Sia rvxnv 


iro. paddds éotw 7} Kpeitrav 7) avOparos. 


§ 7. todtwy 8é AntT€os Spos tis] Social life, the realisation of 
which by the individual constitutes his true personality, is, so to 
speak,-a natural organism (ray pice: 4} modus ori Pol. i. 1. 1253 a. 2), 
and must be defintte—apicpevoy: cf. ix. 10. 3, 4, a passage which 
seems to redeem the promise dAAd otro per cicadbis emirkenréor. 


yovets] = mpoydvovs. Rassow (Forsch. p. 111) suggests that after 
yoveis a genitive, téy yoveav, may have fallen out, but does not 
press the suggestion. 

The true self, described as ‘self-sufficient,’ is constituted by the 
consciousness of relations to others—ancestors, contemporaries, 
and descendants, within a definite, and comparatively narrow, circle. 
The self, like the state, must be etotvorros. The omovdatos—the 
man who is earnest about the performance of duty, will not allow 
himself to be influenced in his daily life by the supposed wishes of 
very distant ancestors, or by the supposed wants of very remote 
posterity: nor will he try to adapt himself to a very wide and 
miscellaneous body of contemporaries. 


§ 8.] All the editors have long notes on this section, which, after 
all, is not very difficult. ‘Moreover we take (supply oidpe6a) Hap- 
piness to be the most choiceworthy of all good things—not “most 
choiceworthy” in the sense of being itself one of them, for (d€ 
as introducing this apagogic proof is practically equivalent to ydp, 
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which Susemihl, following Aretinus, indeed reads) plainly, if it 1097 b.16. 
were counted together with them as one of them, it would be made 
more choiceworthy by the addition of the least of them— 
the addition would cause an overbalance of good, and the 
greater good is always the more choiceworthy.’ Cf. the Para- 
phrast’s very clear note—éri ri eddampoviay ob Aéyopev cvvapiOpeicbat 
Tois ois dyabois’ rdv yap aiperav tyotpeba eivar 7d akpov' Kal «i 
avaToLxoy adryy Tois GAdors TwouTopev ayabois, pavepdv srt, et mpoobi- 
gopev Tt Ty GNe@v adry, alperorépay Toicoper, Kal ovTas ovK dv ein ait 
To dkpov ray aiperdy. Eustratius, on the other hand, absurdly 
interprets the passage as meaning that cddapovia, though mdvrev 
aiperordrn without addition of minor good things, is nevertheless 
made aiperwrépa éavris by the addition of them—otoy 7d e&rpiyov 
laws, 7) TO emideEins Badifew, Hf TL Towodrov erepov, d mpooriMéyevov Th 
evdaovia pydevds eeropévy Tv Kupi@tépov Tpds ovaTacw aiperwrépay 
airy éavtis droredet. I will not trouble the student with the other 
views of the interpretation of this passage. A statement and 
criticism of them will be found in Rassow’s /orsch. pp. 112-115. 
Rassow interprets as I have done above, following the Paraphrast. 
So also do Coraes, Michelet, and Grant; Zeller, however (PA. d. Gr. 
ii, 2. pp. 610, 611, third ed.), at the end of a somewhat puzzling note, 
suggests that the words ovvapiOyoupévny dé , . . dei, or at least 
tmepoxyn ., . dei are an interpolation. But it is difficult to suppose 
that the writer of the JZ AZ i. 2. 1184 a. 15-25 had not the words 
suspected by Zeller before him when he wrote—pera ratra roivy 
mas Td dpiotoy Sei cxorretv; Idrepov otras as kal avrov cvvaptOpoupevov ; 
"ANN dromov, Td yap adpicrov éemeidn eote Tédos rédetov, TO SE TEdeLov 
Tédos ds dmhds elreiv ovbev dy GAO Sdgevey civar 7 evOampovia, thy & 
evdapoviay ek mo\day ayabdv ovrtTidepev; eav On 75 BeATioTOY oKoTav 
kal adré ovvapiOpis, adtd abrod gorat Bedriov* adtd yap BéAtiorov 
Zora, Olov ra iysewad Geis kal tiv bylesav, oKomes Ti ToiT@Y mavT@V 
Baricrov, Béedristov 8 or byiea, Ei 5) rovro mavrwv Bédricroy, 
Kat ad’rd abrod BéAticrov' aromwov oy cupBaive. Ov 8} tows ovr@ ye 
oKemréov To BEeATLOTOY. 

The doctrine of the present section may be explained as 
follows—EiSawpovia is Life, and, as such, cannot be classed among 
the ‘good things’ of life. It is the Form and organisation of 
man’s powers and opportunities. To suppose it possible to add 
one of these powers or opportunities to the already perfect Form, 
would be to suppose that the power or opportunity in question 
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has not been already organised in the Form’, and that conse- 
quently the Form is imperfect. The absurdity of such a supposition 
would equal.that of representing a perfectly healthy man as made 
more healthy by the addition of a heart. As the various organs of 
the body have no function, and therefore no real existence, apart 
from the living body, so particular good things (virtue, health, beauty, 
wealth) have no existence, except as elements of the noble life. 

In this section Aristotle virtually maintains all that Plato con- 
tended for in his doctrine of the Idea of the-Good. As the Idea 
of the Good is the unity of good things, and that by reason of 
which they are good—in other words, as it is that definite system, 
or order, by belonging to, and subserving which, particular things 
are said to be good, rather than pleasant, or otherwise attractive 
to mere sense; so evdamovia is that orderly and beautiful life in 
relation to which, and only to which, man’s powers and oppor- 
tunities have any significance. The man who has no rational 
conception of the greatness and beauty of Life, as a system, will 
cherish, instead of that conception, an image borrowed from sense ; 
he will identify Happiness, or Life, with pleasure, or honour. 
Having made this identification, he will easily persuade himself 
that ‘Happiness’ may be enhanced by the addition of particular 
good things; for A7s ‘ Happiness’ is itself only a particular good 
thing. But Happiness, as the rational man conceives it, is not 
a ¢hing—not something that a man receives passively and possesses 
(«rja), but the use (xpijots) which he makes of the things he has 
received and possesses. So, a tree is not the inorganic elements 
into which it may be analysed, but the use, as it were, to which 
the organising principle puts these elements. Novs in man, like 
gvos in the plant and animal worlds, recognises and imposes 
definite limits. Particular details are valued by it, not for them- 
selves (if they were, no limit could be assigned to their desirable 
multiplication), but for the sake of the beautiful Life which trans- 
forms them. But the man who lives by ‘sense and imagination’ 
is immersed in these details. Life, or ‘Happiness,’ is for him 
a mere succession of particular experiences—an indefinite sum 
of good things which never satisfies him. To the external view 


1 Cf. Met. Z. 17. 1041 b. 11 sqq., where it is shown in the case of odp¢ that the 
ovota, or organic whole, is not co-ordinate with its oTo.xeta or elements, and 
cannot be added to them. 
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he may seem to be evdainwv, because the material conditions or 1097 v.16. 
elements of «ddapovia are separately present; but the transforming 
spirit is inwardly wanting— 

‘Er hat die Theile in seiner Hand, 

Fehlt leider nur das geistige Band.’ 


He is receptive of isolated impressions; he lives kar& méOos; he 
does not assert a personality in active function. Cf. Poet. 6. 
1450 a. 18 4 eddapovia év mpdger éoti, Kai 7d TéAos mpagis Tis early, od 
molorns, 


§ 9. GAN tows Thy pev edSarpoviay 7d dprotov héyew Spodoyodperdy b. 22. 
Tt patveror, moVetrar S¢ K.7.4.] According to Ramsauer 76 dpuror is 
the subject and ri eddapoviav the predicate, and ré dpiorov must be 
understood after ri éorw. The accepted name eddamovia and the 
desiderated definition are thus contrasted by pév and 6é. But, if this 
were. the construction, should we not have dAN’ ios 1 per eddampoviay 


TO Gpiotoy héyew duodoyovperdy te aiverar, mobetrar dé Kk... ? 


§ 10. év td Epyw Soxet téyabdv etvar Kal 75 eG] whether the epyov b. 26. 
be a substantive result mapa tiv evépyevav, or simply the évépyeia itself 
(see #. NV. i. 1. 2 and Mer. ©. 8. 1050 a. 22-b. 3). In the former 
case the epyov is better than the evépyeva, in the latter case than the 
eis, Cf. £. ii. 1, 1219 a. 13 7d epyov Aéyerar Sixas* Tov pev yap 
cot érepdv TL TO epyov mapa THY xpHow, otov oikodopiKys oikia aX ovK 
oikoddunors Kai iarpixis tylea GAN ovx Vylavors ovd iarpevors, Tov S 7 
xpos epyov, oiov dwews dpacis kal paOnpuarixns emotnpns Oewpia, “Qor’ 
dvéykn, Sv %pyov 4 xphouws, TY xpjow Bedriov civar tis eews. Of this 
latter kind is the ¢pyov dyOpamov of the present passage: cf. Mer. ©. 
8. 1050 a. 34 dowv S€ ph éorw Addo Te Epyov rapa tiv evépyetay, ev 
avrois imdpyxet 7) évépyeta, olov 7 Gpacis ev TH dpdvre kai 7 Oewpia ev TO 
Gewpotvri Kai 4 fon ev 7H Wuxi, 56 Kal 7 edSatpoviar (wr yap moid Tis 
éoriv. Cf. also JZ MW. i. 3. 1184 b. 9 Td dé rédos eoriv ody dmoiv 
GAA Sirrdv* evioy pév ydp ote Td TEdos aiTy 7) évepyera Kal 7 xpHoLs, oloy 
tis dpews* Kal Zore ye 7 xpHors alperwrépa tis Ekews, Téhos d€ 7) Xpijors® 
ovdels yap dv Bovdarro exew Thy dyyw pi) wédAwv Spay adda puew. ‘Opolas 
dé Kal em dkojjs Kal Tov TowiTwv. “Qv dpa Kai xphows Kal eLis eoriv, det 
Bariov Kai alperdrepov  xpiows tis eLews’ ) yap xpHors Kal H evepyeta 
réros, 9 8 eis Tis Xpnoews Everev. 

§ 11. rérepov ody x.7.4.] The editors point out that this passage b. 2s. 


is taken from Rep. i. 352 E doxet re col eivar tmmou epyov; eporye, dpa 
H 
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“) ~ i LA Lad 4 AR A vw > , 
ovv tovro dy Oeins kal tmmov Kai addov drovovy Epyov, O dy 7 pov@ Eketv@ 
a a» ip » Pp x ») 7 ced Hee, oh ~ t 
rot tus ) dpcra; , . . @o6 Sr@ dy adAw Wors } 6POadpois ; ob Syra. Tt 
a a n a a , 
87; dkovcas Gro i) dciv; oddapads, ovdkoiy Oikatws dy TadTa TovT@V 
fe so. a Ayo) \ ta a. Coe i x 
daipev epya eivar; . . . ovKody Kal apern Soke Gor Elvat éxdoT@, @TEp Kat 
” , a , ”~ 
epyov tt mpooréraxrat; . . . te by, pera ratra rdéde oKeyar . . . Wux7s 
BY > eT > ~ ‘ > A , a 
hooper epyov eivar; padord ye, ey. odkodv kal dperiy hapev twa Wuxns 
> ‘ 
etvat; paper, 


§§ 12, 18.] The following extracts give in outline the psychology 
of these sections—viz. that living beings (ra @uyvxa), possessing the 
rower of nutrition and growth, are either sentient ((ga) or non- 
sentient (purd). . Sentient beings either combine their separate 
sensations into a rational experience (dv@pemos), or they do not 
(ra hound (Ga), De An. ii. 2. 413 a. 20 Adyoper obv dpynv haBdvtes THs 
oxéreas, Suwpicbar Tb fuxpuxov rod ayixov TO (hv. Tdeovayas de tov 
Civ Aeyopevov, kav &v tu Tovr@y evurdpxn pdvor, (hv avtd paper, oioy vois, 
aicOnots, klynots Kal ordows  KaTa TOmoY, er Kivnots } KaTa TpopyY Kat 
Pious te Kai avénots. Awd kat Ta Gvopeva wravra Soxei nv’ gaiverar yap 
év avrois ¢yovra Ovvapiv Kal apxiv roavrny, dv fs avénoiv re kat POiow 
AapBavovor kata Tovs evavTiovs Torous’ ov yap dvw pev avgerat, karo 
ov, GAN dpolws em apdw Kal wdvrn dca Kai tpéperar, kal Gj dia Tédovs, ews 
av dSvvnra AapBdvew tpopny. XwpilerOa S€ rovto pev Tov Gddav Svvarov, 
ra & adda rovtov advvaroy ev Trois Ovyrois, Pavepdy & emt rv pvopevav* 
ovdepia yap adrois tmapyet Svvamis adn wWouyijs. To pev ody Cyv dia Thy 
dpxny tavtnv bmdpxer Trois (aot, Td dé KGov Sia THv aicénow mpaotws’ kal 
yap Ta wn Kwovpeva pnd GAddrrovta Torov, éxovra 8 atobnow (da déyoper 
kal od (hv povov, AlaOnoews b€ mparov bmdpxye maow adn. “Qomep dé 
70 Openrixdy Svvarar xwpiferOa tis apis Kai maons aicOncews, o'tws 7 
apy tav Gry aicbnoewv. Opemtixdy 5€ €éyouev 7d ToLwdrov popiov Ths 
Wuxis of Kal ra pudpeva perexer’ ra S€ (Ga wavra paiverar thy drtuKy al- 
oOnow exovra, 3. 414 a. 29 Tar dé Suvdpewy tis Woyijs ai NexOeioat Trois 
pev bmdpxovor maou, kaddmep elropev, trois d¢ twés attav, eviows d€ pia 
porn. Avvduers & elrropev Opemrixov, dpexrixdv, aia Ontixdv, KwyriKov KaTa 
romov, Ovavontixdv. “Ymdpxee S€ rois pev Hurois rd Opemrixdy pdvov, érépors 
8€ rovro te Kal 76 aicOnrixdy. Ei 8€ 7d aloOnrixov, kal ro dpexrixov’ bpegis 
pev yap émBupia kai Ovpos kal BovAnows, Ta S€ (Ga mavr’ exovor piav ye 
tav aicOnoewy, tiv any’ 6 8 atcbnors bmdpyxer, rovT@ Hdovy Te Kal UT 
kai 7d 00 Te Kal Numnpdy, ois S€ Taita, Kal 9 emibvpia’ rod yap Hdéos 
dpeis airy: . . . Eviois 8€ mpos tovrows bmdpyer Kal rd Kard rérov 
kuntixdv, érépors b€ kal rd Stavontixdy te Kal vods, olov dvOpdmors Kal et Te 
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Towitov erepdv eoTw 7) Kal tTysuarepoy, , . . ols pev yap bmdpxer 1097b.33. 
Aoyicpos tev pbaprav, rovrois Kal ra Nowa Tarra, ois 8’ ekeivav Exacroy, 

ov maot Aoyiouds, GAAA Tois pev ovde Pavracia, ra dé rairn pdvy Cdow. 

[epi d€ rod Oewpnrixod vod érepos Aéyos. 


$18. mpaxtixy tis To Aéyov €xovros] Grant translates, ‘a moral 1098 a. 3. 
life of the rational part,’ and compares vi. 2. 2 7d @npia aloOnow pev 
exew mpdéews 5€ py Kowwveiv, ‘This translation is somewhat mislead- 
ing. Man’s highest function is not mpaés in the sense of moral, as‘ 
distinguished from speculative ‘ action’—6ewpia: nor do the words 
mpaktixy Tov Adyov éxovros really limit us to the ‘moral life.’ See 
Pol. H. 3. 1325 b. 14 AAN ef radra Aéyerar Kadds Kal rhv eddaipoviay 
evmpayiav Oeréov, kat Kowy mdons médews dv ein Kal Kal? exactov apiotos 
Bios 6 mpakrixés, "ANAG Tov mpaktiKdy ovK avayKaioy elvat mpos €répous, 
xabdrep olovrai ties, ovdé tas Siavelas civa pdvas TavTas mpaktiKas Tas 
T@Y aTroBavdvT@v XapLY yryvopevas eK TOD mpaTreLy, GAAA TOAD paAdov Tas 
avroreNeis kal Tas abray evexev Oewpias kal Siavonoers’ 7 yap edmpakia réXos, 
ote Kat mpakis tis’ pdduora dé Kat mpdrrew éyopev kupios Kal Tov 
eEwrepixov mpdewy Tors tais Stavoias apxiréxrovas, It is better then to 
translate the words mpaxrixy tis rod Adyov exorros, ‘a life consisting 
in the action of the rational part.’ 


soutou Sé 7 pev ds émumeBes Adyw, 73 8 cs Exov Kal Siavoodpevor] a. 4. 
‘With regard to the present passage,’ Grant says, ‘ Bekker exhibits 
no variation in the MSS., and the Paraphrast evidently had it in his 
text. All that can be said therefore is that the present sentence 
interrupts the sense and grammar of the context, and that it is 
conspicuously awkward in a book which for the most part reads 
smoothly.’ Rassow (forsch. p. 72) brackets the sentence, pointing 
out that érures6ns does not occur elsewhere in the Aristotelian canon, 
and appears only in very late Greek. While the sentence itself, 
then, is doubtless an interpolation, its doctrine is strictly Aristotelian, 
being, in fact, that laid down afterwards in ch. 13, § 19 of this 
book. ‘The rational part’ is (1) Reason proper, 16 Adyov €xov kupias ” 
—that which ‘has reason’ in the strict and proper sense of ‘having,’ 
i.e. ‘has it 2 tfself;’ (2) the appetites gua obedient to reason, 76 
peréxov Méyou—that which ‘has reason,’ not in the strict and proper 
sense of ‘having,’ but in the sense of ‘ participating in, or benefiting 
by, what another has.’ 


Sutras «.7.A.] ‘ But, as this “rational life” may be understood in a. 5. 
H 2 
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either of two senses—either as a state, or as a flinction, we must 
take it in the latter, which seems to be the more proper sense. I 
am inclined to agree with Rassow (forsch. p. 72) that «ai before 
raérns ought to be omitted. He supposes it to have been inserted 
after the clause rovrov 5¢ . . . Stavootpevoy had been interpolated. 
After Xeyouéyns Rassow conjectures that such words as rijs nev Kar’ 
évépyevav tis dé Kad’ Eé have fallen out (/orsch. p. 73). 


§§ 14, 15.] The apodosis begins with rd.dvépamwov dyabdv § 15, 
where yivera, as Grant remarks, ‘is used as denoting a deduction 
from premisses ’ [cf. i. 8. 3 for a similar use of yivera], and may be 
rendered ‘it results that the good for man, &c.’ Eustratius, however, 
gives a different force to yiveras: ovd« etme dé Wuxis evepyeva éotiv adda 
yivetat, dud ro pndemore ioracba deidew Tov Tédevov GvOpwmov €K Tov 
dyabod adda Sid mavtds eupévew adrod dvrexduevov . . . €ate dé Kal GdAws 
elreiv TO yivetat’ emel Tov mpaypdror Twa ev TO yiverOa exer Td eivat, 
as ev TH Ocdtp@ ayav Kal Hepa Kal 6 émautds’ TovUT@Y yap exaoTov éov 
pev ws Gdov ovK dmnpticpevoy tpioraral, KaTa pépos Oe ywyOpevoy arroreEiTaL 
TapEepXopévav Tov pepoy ovr kal ) évépyeta’ Kal yap adrns TO pev 
yeyovds dn mapnrOc, rd 8 emvytyvera per’ ékxeivo, Kai epeENs ovTas, Kat 
ovdémote OAdKAnpos torarat, GANA KaTa puKpdy amapTi¢erar’ Sid Kal Tept 
adris ov« €orw oikeioy eivar eimeivy dda ylveoOar. Is Eustratius think- 
ing of Z. LV. ix. 9. 5 &v dpx_ yap clpntar dre 4 eddayiovia evépyerd tis 
éoriv, 1 8 évepyeva dndov re ylverar Kal odx imdpye Somep krhjpd te? 

Grant’s explanation of yivera is of course correct. 

$14. ouxijs évépyera] The term yvy7 has not been actually used 


above, but is naturally suggested by the divisions enumerated in 
§§ 12 and 13, which are those of the uyq. 


kata Aéyov ¥ pi dveu Mdyou|] The Paraphrast explains rightly, I 
think, the distinction intended here: xara dédyov, érav Stavonrar, i) ovK 


i) x oa 4%: A 6 4 , a A ’ 1 
aVEU oyouv, oTavy kKaTa TO 7a NTLKOV Mepos KlUnTaL Peta Adyou . The 


expression kara Adyov at the beginning of this section is followed, it’ 


_ will be observed, by the expression pera& Adyov at the end of the 


section; but the technical opposition between xord Adyov (where 
Adyos is a principle governing life mechanically from without), and 
pera AMdyou (where Adyos regulates life from within: sée notes on vi. 
13. 5) does not seem to me to be raised in the present passage, 


' So also Eustratius—rd pev nara Adyov wept rijs oixetov éxovans Adyor Kat 
Siavoouperns puyxis Oéuevos’ 7d Se wr dvev Adyou mept THs Adyw émmebods, 
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although the two expressions,occur in it. The expression pera 
Adéyov often stands merely for ‘rational,’ instead of Noyecds, which 
Aristotle does not use in this sense—or hardly ever: cf. Me7. ©. 5, 
1048 a. 3, where duvdpers pera Adyouv are opposed to ddoyor duvdpets. 
Here, then (Z. WV. i. 7. 14), I think, the phrase mpdées pera M-you= 
mpdgets Aoyxds (as a later writer might employ the adjective) ; and 
expresses shortly what has been set forth more fully in the words 
evépyea kata éyor i) pH) dvev Adyov, understood as by the Paraphrast 4. 
Perhaps, however, it may be thought that 4 pi) dvev Nyou is=perd 
Adyov in the technical sense of the latter expression (ze. where Aéyos 
is an immanent principle regulating life), and that # thus introduces 
a correction of the inadequate formula xara Adyov, which accordingly 
is not repeated, the more correct pera Adyou being used. But it 
does not seem likely that Aristotle would introduce such an im- 
portant distinction by means of the merely negative expression pi 
avev Aoyov. On the other hand, such a negative expression is well 
fitted to designate the obedience of the passions to reason, as dis- 
tinguished from the spontaneous activity of reason itself in the 
sphere of thought. 


TO yéver| qualifies rd 8’ avré. 


§15.|] Zhe Definition of et8a.povia. Muretus quotes Cicero’s neat 
rendering of Aristotle’s definition of edSapovia, ‘ Aristoteles virtutis 
usum cum perfectae vitae prosperitate conjunxit. De Fm. iv. 4. 

kata thy dplotyy Kat tedevotdtyy| ze. Kard rHv Tod vod dperyy. 
Reason is the Form of man which is impressed on the matter of 
the lower nature which he shares with the brutes. This Form 
(identical with the réAos or épyor, cf, £. XN. ili. 7. 6 dpigerar yap 
xaorov r@ rédec: Met, ©. 8. 1050 a. 21 7d yap epyoy réNos) is the 
idvov (§ 12) which is the object of the present enquiry. In seeking 
to discover the definition of a thing (and Aristotle is here really 
seeking to discover the definition of man), we always look for 
the characteristic Form irrespective of the matter in which it is 
realised. Hence here, when Aristotle identifies Happiness with 
the évépyea of Reason, he is considering it _/ormad/y—as something 
which admits of definition (see note on vii. 13. 2 b. 10). But 


1 This was written before I became acquainted with Bywater’s view that 
dvOpurrov 1098 a. 12... ovr 16 is a repetition of what has gone before. This 
view explains the conclusion which I had reached that pera Adyou and Kara 
Aédyoy are not distinguished here, as they are in vi. 13. 5. 


1098 a. 7. 


a. 8. 


a. 17. 


1098 a.17. 


a. 18. 
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it must not be forgotten (and Aristotle, unlike the Neoplatonist 
exponents of his system, never forgets this) that Reason, or the 
Form of Happiness, is only realised by man in a given matter, 
vegetative and sensitive. Accordingly, when Happiness is said to 
be an évépyeta kara tiv dplotny kal tedecordryy dperny, 2. e. KaTa THY TOU 
vod, it is understood that @// the functions, vegetative and sensitive, 
of man as a composite being are exercised in a harmony charac- 
teristic (tov) of man alone. This harmonious exercise of all his 
natural faculties is the ‘exercise of Reason’ in which man’s chief 
good consists. The exercise of Reason is dest in the sense of being 
the co-ordination of all other functions, not in the sense of being 
itself a function abstracted from the others, capable (in man as 
distinguished from God) of operating without a material basis laid 
in the yuyn gua Operrixy and aicOnrixn, See Laas (cd8apovia, Arzstotelis 
in Ethicis Principium quid velit et valeat, Berlin, 1859), pp. 10 
and 11: ‘In hac definitione non omnia plana sunt: mirum est 
quod hominis munus in sola ratione versatur, quia ejus propria sit ; 
quasi non sentire et vivere, quamvis non proprium, tamen hominis 
munus sit... . Ut igitur cur rationi humana omnia tribuantur 
noscas, memineris quaeso Aristotelem hominis proprium quaesivisse ; 
est igitur hoc potius anquirendum cur alicujus rei vis in ejus proprio 
solo sit non in toto. .. Cum Platoni omnis essentia vertatur in uni- 
versali, 27/7 (2. e. Aristoteli) generalis definitionis pars nihil est nisi 
materia in qua vera essentia specificae differentiae exprimatur. .. . 
Ac si omne genus materia est, quo mersa differentiae forma, ut ita 
dicam, sola vim totius exprimit, etiam in rerum natura omne eatenus 
existit quatenus materiae forma est impressa: conditiones igitur 
necessariae ut forma possit comparere pro materia habentur; ut, 
cum primum illud forma definitum prodiit, eae ad rei vim per- 
spiciendam nullius sint momenti. Itaque si ex Aristotelis sensu 
omnis plantarum vita animalium propriam existentiam tempore 
praecedit tanquam conditio sine qua non, est ea in ipso animali 
materia, vera autem essentia in proprio est quod in ea exprimitur. 
Quare verum munus hominis non in vivendo, non in sentiendo 
seseque movendo—sed hae sunt conditiones in quibus rationalis 
hominis vita eflorescat.’ 

§ 16. én. 8 év Biy rehetw] Rassow (Horsch. pp. 116, &c.) discusses 
the question whether these words mean, as generally supposed, 
‘das volle menschliche Leben bis zum Tode’—z.e. a complete 
life spent prosperously up to the day of death, He begins by 
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admitting that there is much in favour of the view that such is their 1098 a, 18. 
meaning: first the passage £. NV. i. 9. §§ 10 and 11 odd€ mais 
evdaipav éariv’ otm@ yap mpaktikds Tay TowtTev did THY HAtKiay’ of 
dE Aeydpevor Sid rHv Amida paxapitovra, dei yap, @omep elmopey, Kat 
Gpetis Tedelas Kat Blov redelov. modal yap peraBoral yivoyrat Kat 
Tavroiat tvxat Kata Tov Biov, Kai évdéxerae rov pddior edOnvodvra 
peydhats cvppopais mepureceiv ent ynpws, kabdrep ev trois Tparkois Tept 
TIpidpov prOeverar rov b€ roradrats xpnodpevov rixats Kal TedevtHoavra 
GOXias oddeis eddaipoviter: secondly, the circumstance that the later 
Peripatetics undoubtedly took the words in this sense—Z. £. ii. 1. 
1219 b. 6 816 kal rd Sdrwvos exer kards 7d py CGvr? edSatpoviterv, adn’ 
érav AdBn rédos* ovOev yap aredés efdarpov' od yap dov: MM. Mii. 4. 
1185 a. 4 00d ev xpdv@ ye dredei, GN’ ev Tedelw’ Tédewos 8 dy ein 
xpévos daov advOpwmos Biot, There is nothing, however, in the 
expression Btos réAevos taken by itself, Rassow thinks, to warrant us 
in assuming that Aristotle—as distinguished from his followers— 
makes a long continuously prosperous life a necessary condition 
of Happiness. The phrase Bios rédeos taken by itself means 
simply a life that reaches its end or aim. Of course to reach 
its end or aim a life must have a reasonable duration, and a 
reasonable amount of prosperity ; but the question still remains, 
Did Aristotle, like his successors of the Peripatetic school, identify 
this reasonable duration and prosperity, necessary for the attain- 
ment of the end, with a long life continuously prosperous up to the 
day of death? To answer this question, Rassow appeals to 
EN. i. 10. 14 od5€ 8) mowxidos ye Kal edperaBodos* otire yap ek Tis 
edSaipovias KunOqoera Sadlos, odd ims tev TuxdvT@Y drvxXnpdTev GAN’ 
ind peyddov Kai moANGr, ek Te TY ToLovT@Y ovK dy yévorto Tahw evdaipwv 
ev ddlyw xpdv@,dAN’ elrep, ev TOANG Twi Kal Tedei@, peyddov Kal Kahoy ev avT@ 
yevopevos érfBodos. Thus, while Solon will allow the title of ‘happy’ 
only to the man who possesses Happiness without interruption to 
the end of his natural life, Aristotle does not regard it as impossible 
to regain a Happiness which one has lost. If then it is conceivable 
that a man may possess, lose, and then regain Happiness, how can 
the Bios réAeos, in the sense of ‘das volle menschliche Leben bis 
zum Tode, be the necessary condition of Happiness? We shall 
have to return to this subject in ch. 10. 


§ 17. wepryeypdd0w . .. dvaypdyo] The editors compare dea, 20. 
gen. anim, ii. 6. 743 b. 20 daavra 8€ rais meprypaais Sopicerae 


1098 a.20. 
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mpdrepov, vatepoy dé AapBdver Ta xpdpara Kal Tas padraxornTas Kal Tas 
okdnpdrntas, arexvas Somep dv ind Cwypapov tis picews Snp.rovp- 
yotpeva’ kal yap of ypapeis Uroypdyavres tais ypappais ovras evadeipovat 
trois xpopaoce 7d (Gov. The meaning of tmorumdéca is to ‘mould 
slightly or roughly,’ then to ‘outline’ = meprypdya, which is 
opposed to dvaypaya., to ‘ fill in in detail.’ 

In this (the third) digression on the logical method of Ethics 
(§§ 17-23), Grant remarks (Z¢hics vol. i. p. 394) that ‘ Aristotle 
points out his definition of the chief good as a “sketch to be filled 
up”; and also, it would appear, as an dpyq or leading principle, 
which in importance amounts to “ more than half the whole” science. 
In filling up the sketch, he again cautions us that too much 
dxpiBea is not to be expected. But it is plain that he has deserted 
his former view of the science as inductive [z.¢. ini. 4. 5]; he now 
makes it depend on a general conception of the chief good which 
is to be applied and developed.’ See generally Grant’s Appendix 
A on the Ethical method of Aristotle. Grant seems to me to go too 
far when he says that, in the passage before us, Aristotle ‘has 
deserted his former view of the science as inductive.’ The 
opposition between induction and deduction is not an absolute one. 
In a concrete enquiry, of the complexity of that pursued in the 
Ethics, the phenomena could not be grouped and handled, as 
‘induction’ requires, without the aid of ‘deduction’ ‘A general 
conception of the chief good,’ framed in anticipation of the 
evidence to be afterwards fully adduced in support of it, is 
essential at the outset, as ‘throwing the light of science’ (to 
use Mill’s expression) upon phenomena which would otherwise 
baffle knowledge by their complexity and apparent inconsistency. 
Aristotle’s method in Ethics is thus ‘inductive, or ‘deductive,’ 
according to the point of view from which we choose to regard it. 
He starts with a ‘general conception,’ framed in advance of 
the facts, which he applies to their interpretation ; so far his method 
is ‘deductive.’ But the results of the application of this ‘ general 
conception’ are so carefully verified by appeals to experience at 
every step, and so often modified, to bring them into agreement 
with experience, that the so-called ‘ deductive’ enquiry seems not 
to differ from the ‘inductive’ process of establishing generalisa- 
tions by the observation. of particular phenomena. In short 
Aristotle’s method in Ethics answers pretty exactly to what Mill 
(Logic Book vi. ch. 9) calls the ‘ Physical or Concrete Deductive 
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method,’ the method of astronomy, natural philosophy, physiology, 1098 a.20. 
and especially of social science, ‘that most complex of all studies,’ 
The author of the Zthics is ‘aware’ (to borrow Mill’s words) 
‘that the same superior complexity [of social phenomena] which 
renders the instrument of deduction more necessary, renders it 
also more precarious’; and he meets this difficulty by the syste- 
matic use of verification, characterised by Mill as ‘the third 
essential constituent part of the Deductive method,’ and described 
as the process ‘of collating the conclusions of the ratiocination 
either with the concrete phenomena themselves, or when such are 
obtainable, with their empirical laws.’ Aristotle’s appeals to ‘the 
concrete phenomena themselves’—to his own observations in 
Ethics and Politics, occur on every page; while to ‘their empirical 
laws,’ as popularly recognised in évdoféa and deydueva, he attaches 
the greatest weight. The spirit in which Aristotle employs the con- 
crete deductive method in the £7hzcs could not be better charac- 
terised than in the following passage (Mill’s Logze vi. 9): ‘The 
ground of confidence in any concrete deductive science is not the 
a priort reasoning itself, but the accordance between its results and 
those of observation @ Zostertor¢. Either of these processes, apart from 
the other, diminishes in value as the subject increases in complica- 
tion, and this in so rapid a ratio as soon to become entirely worthless; 
but the reliance to be placed in the concurrence of the two sorts of 
evidence, not only does not diminish in anything like the same 
proportion, but is not necessarily much diminished at all. Nothing 
more results than a disturbance in the order of precedency of the 
two processes, sometimes amounting to its actual inversion ; inso- 
much that instead of deducing our conclusions by reasoning, and 
verifying them by observation, we in some cases begin by obtain- 
ing them conjecturally from specific experience, and afterwards 
connect them with the principles of human nature by @ prior? 
reasonings, which reasonings are thus a real verification.’ 

In the Evhics ‘the order of precedency’ is frequently ‘ dis- 
turbed, and even ‘inverted,’ in correspondence with the 
exigencies of a difficult enquiry. Hence the hesitation which 
Aristotle’s commentators have shown in deciding the question, 
whether the method of the £¢hics is ‘deductive,’ or ‘inductive.’ 
The truth however is, as we have seen, that the abstract distinction 
between Deduction and Induction is not @ propos in relation to 
a concrete enquiry like the present. 


1098 a.20. 


a, 22, 


a. 23, 


a, 26, 
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With regard to Aristotle’s attitude, in other concrete enquiries 
than those of the moral sciences, to the three operations noted by 
Mill (Zogdc iii. 11) as essential to the Deductive method, viz. the 
processes (1) of direct induction, (2) of ratiocination, and (3) of 
verification, it may be said that while he is fully aware of the 
importance of the third, and carries out the second with mar- 
vellous acuteness, he is not sufficiently careful about the first. 
His natural science is largely vitiated by the influence of xotcones 
temere a rebus abstractae. But in ethical and political science 
the case is different. Here the ratiocinations, the results of which 
are carefully verified, proceed from principles which, from the 
nature of the subject to which they belong, are based on a solid 
foundation of experience. Human life is always present to our 
observation, and rouses our liveliest interest; and we frame 
true generalisations about it before we are well aware that we 
are generalising at all; at any rate, our unconscious generalisations 
are so nearly true, that subsequent conscious verification easily 
corrects them, But in the field of natural science, Aristotle had no 
such foundation already laid for his dpyat. He had to depend, in 
an age in which observers were few and inexperienced, scientific 
collaboration unknown, and instruments of observation non-ex- 
istent, almost entirely upon himself. Little wonder then that his 
principles in this field did not answer to the ‘subtlety of nature,’ 
and gave results often so vague, and wide of the mark, that they 
seemed to be verified by observations which were really quite 
irrelevant to the subject of enquiry. 

Sdfere . . . edXetrov| Victorius, followed by most of the editors, 
quotes Soph. El. 34. 183 b. 17 trav yap eipickopevy dmdvrev ta pev 
map érépov Anpbevra mpdbrepov memovnuéva Kata pépos emidédaxev id TOV 
mapadaBévray torepov’ ta 8 e& imapyijs eiproxdpeva puxpay To mparov 
émidoow apBdvew ciobe, xpnowwrépay pevtot moAAG Ths VoTepov ek 
Tovrav avéqoews, Méyworov yap tows apxi) mavrds, domep dEyerar’ Sid Kal 
Xaheraratov' dom yap Kpdtictov tH Suvdpyer, rocovT@ puxpdraroy dv 7G 
peyebee xaderarardv eotw bpOjva, Tavrns 8 etpnpérys paov ro mpoori- 
Gévar kai cvvadéew 7d Aoumdy eotiv* Smep Kai mepi rovs pyTopiKods Adyous 
ovpBeBnke, oxeddv dé Kal repli ras dAdas mdoas téxvas. 
~ Stap8pacor| ‘to articulate,’ ‘to work out in detail. 

kal 6 xpdvos x.7..] Cf, Plut. Conviv. vit Sap. 9 ri copdrarov; 
xpdvos (&pn Cadis)’ Ta pev yap evpykev odros H5n Ta dé ebpHoet. 

§ 18.] See Grant's useful note on the various meanings of dkpiBea. 
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Here, according to Grant, dxpi8eca combines three meanings: ‘It 1098 a.26. 
seems to say that mathematical exactness is not suited to Ethics— 

that too much swdflety is not to be expected (kal yap rékrov Kal 
yeoperpys x.7.d.)—that too much de/ail is to be avoided (éras pi) ra 

mapepya k.7.X.)’, 

The definition of the Chief Good is not like a definition in 
Geometry, the consequences of which can be demonstrated to the 
eye plainly in a diagram. It only enables us to trace tendencies— 
Ta @s emi 7d modv, Which may be counteracted in particular cases. 
It is a principle, after all, not so much of science as of conduct ; 
it leads us not to scientifically demonstrated conclusions, but to 
good and useful acts: cf. i. 3. 6 1d TéAos eotiv ob yvdous Grd mpaéis. 
Like the carpenter’s right angle, it is a principle xpnotyn mpés rd 
épyov sufficiently correct for the practical purpose in view—a purpose 
which would be defeated if greater elaboration were attempted: 
cf. i. 13. 8 Oewpnréov O17 Kal TH ToditixG mepl wpuyijs, Oewpynréov dé 
Toutwy xdpiv, cal ep doov ixavas exer mpds Ta (yrovpeva, Cf. Mill’s 
Logic vi. 9g: ‘It is evident... that Sociology considered as a system 
of deductions @ grzort’ cannot be a science of positive predictions 
but only of tendencies. We may be able to conclude from the laws 
of human nature applied to the circumstances of a given state of 
society that a particular cause will operate in a certain manner, 
unless counteracted; but we can never be assured to what extent 
or amount it will so operate, or affirm with certainty that it will 
not be counteracted ; because we can seldom know, even approxi- 
mately, all the agencies which may coexist with it and still less 
calculate the collective result of so many combined elements. 
[E.g. the collective result in a given case of the elements of 
evdaiorvia. One man’s eidaporvia may be seriously affected by 
external circumstances, which do not so seriously affect that of 
another.] The remark, however, must here be once more 
repeated, that knowledge insufficient for prediction may be most 
valuable for guidance. It is not necessary for the wise conduct 
of the affairs of society, no more than of any one’s private concerns, 
that we should be able to foresee infallibly the results of what we 
do. We must seek our objects by means which may perhaps be 
defeated, and take precautions against dangers which possibly 
may never be realized. The aim of practical politics is to surround 
any given society with the greatest possible number of circum- 
stances of which the tendencies are beneficial, and to remove 


1098 a. 26. 


a. 28. 


a, 29. 


a. 30. 
a. 31, 
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or counteract as far as practicable those of which the tendencies 
areinjurious. A knowledge of the tendencies only, though without 
the power of accurately predicting their conjoint result, gives us to 
a certain extent this power.’ 
kata Thy GroKempérny Envy Kat émt tooodrov ep cov oiketov TH 
pe0d8w] Eustratius explains the distinction made here—ov pévoy 
, A A © uy > “~ ~ A > / > A ‘ A \ 
gnolv, kata Ta Urokeineva eneCnreiv Set tHv axpiSecav adda kal KaTa Tas 
peOdSous ras Kataywopévas trepl atta... ebploxopev yap moAddKis S1a- 
dépovs peOddous Kataywopevas et Td adTd UroKeipevov, od KaTa Tov abTov 
\ > \ \ \ \ U \ BY \ U Ns 4 iG 
oxordy GANG THY pev Kata THYdE, THY dé KaTa THYDE THY mpdbcow .. . Tapa- 
Sevrypa Tod Adéyou Tékrov Kal yeopétpns wept Cyrnow audw rhs pons 
ye Y yeopérpns mepi Cyrnow appa ris dp6i 


yevias Karayvdpevot K.T.A. 


§19. kat yép] The connexion here is explained by Eustratius, 
as quoted in the last note. The comparison of the yeopérpns and 
réxrav occurs also in Aristoxenus 33. 15 (p. 48, ed. Marquard)— 
6 pev yeopeérpns otdev xpqtau TH THs alobnoews Suvdper, ov yap eOifer Thy 
dw ovre TO edOd ote Td mepiepes OUT GAO Ovdey TY ToLOVT@Y odTE 
davhws ovre «d Kpivev, GAAd paddov 6 Téxrav Kal 6 TopveuT}S... TO Oe 
povatke oxeddv eotw apxns Exovoa raw 7 Ths algénoews akpiBea, od yap 
evdéxerat hathos aicbavdpevov eb éyew mept rovtav av pndéva tpdmov 
aicOaverat. 

Thy dp0qv] sc. yoviar. 

ti éotiv 4 Trotdy tL] ‘Its essence, or essential attributes.’ Techni- 
cally ri éore stands for the yévos, and zoidv ru for the Suahopa «ido- 
mois Which, impressed upon the matter of the yévos, makes the 
ovcia Or rd ri jv iva declared by the dpicpds. See Top. iv. 2. 122 
b. 15 ovdevds .. . 7 Suahopa yévos éoriv’ dre S€ tod’ dAnOés, Sfpdov* 
ovdepia yap Siaopa onpaive ri eotw, GANA paddov mov Tt, Kabdmep 
To meCov kai 7d Simovv: Top. iv. 6. 128 a. 26 9 péev Siahopa thy 
moidTnta Tod yévous, del onpaiver... 6 yap eimav me(dv, moidy te éyer 
(Gov: Met. A. 14. 1020 a. 33 1d movdy A€yerat eva pev Tpdmov 7 Suaopa 
THs ovoias olov mov te avOpamos (Gov, dtu Simovy, tmmos dé retpdrovr* 
kal KUKhos trowy Te oxAua, drt dyanov, os THs Suaopas THs KaTa THY 
ovoiay moutnTos ovons. ‘ Diese Unterscheidungsmerkmale der Arten 
(z.e. 7 Siapopd) ... sind nicht,’ says Zeller (PA. d. Gr. ii. 2. 206, ed. 3) 
‘accidentelle, sondern Wesensbestimmungen (Jez. vii. 4. 1029 
b. 14, 1030 a. 14, Top. vi. 6. 144 a. 24 ovddepia yap Suahopa tov 
Kara oupBeBnkds tmapxovray eori, abdmep oddé 7d yévos* od yap évdé- 
xerat tH Scaopay imdpxew Twi Kal py bmdpxew'), sie gehdren zum 
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Begriff des Subjekts, von dem sie ausgesagt werden, alles daher, 1098 a. 31. 
was in ihnen enthalten ist, gilt von den Arten und den Einzelwesen, 
denen sie zukommen (Kaz. c. 5. 3 a. 21 ff., b. 5). Es kann dess- 
halb von ihnen gesagt werden, dass sie (zusammen mit der 
Gattung) die Substanz bilden (JZ. vii. 12. 1038 b. 19), dass sie 
etwas substantielles aussagen (Zop. vii. 2); sie selbst jedoch, fiir 
sich genommen, sind nicht Substanzen, sondern Qualitaten, driicken 
nicht ein ri, sondern ein roidy 7 aus (Zop. iv. 2. 122 b. 16, ch. 6, 
128 a. 26, vi. 6. 144 a. 18-21, Phys. v. 2. 226 a. 27). 

The words before us are ri éorw % moidv tT, not ti éore Kal roidy 
mt. With kai, we could translate—‘the genus and difference,’ or 
‘the generic and specific attributes, giving ri éor: its strict meaning, 
according to which it is distinguished from 76 ri fv «iva. In de part. 
anim. i. 1. 641 a. 16 the phrase kat ri kai moto 7 actually occurs, 
where zi and moioy rare equivalent to yevos and diadopd respectively, 
and the whole amounts to oveia, or rd ti jv etvat. But here # obliges 
us to give ri éorw by itself the meaning of 7d ri Hv efva, odaia, or 
‘essence’; while the alternative (#) moiév 71, which may be rendered 
by ‘essential attributes, expresses the same ‘essence’ looked 
at from a slightly different point of view, as constituted by the 
tedevtaia Suapopa: see Me. Z. 12. 1038 a. 19 havepdy dre 7H TeAevTaia 
Sapopa [pera rod yevovs dyad}, Alex. ad loc.| 4 ovcia rod mpdyparos 
éorar: on which Alexander (p. 488, Bonitz’s edition of Alex.) has 
9 Tedevtaia Suapopa eari ro eidos, Ta 5€ mpd adtns VAN... 7d pev Gov 
meCov vAn eotl.. . Td O€ Simouy cidos: and Zeller (Ph. d. Gr. ii. 2.207, 
ed. 3) explains that the redevrata dcadopd is not simply the last specific 
character as such, but the specific notion determined by it.’ On 
the technical distinction between ri éo7: and 76 ri jv etvae see Zeller, 
Ph.d. Gr.ii. 2.207—9, ed.3; Schwegler, Met. Excursus i; Trendelen- 
burg, Rhein. Mus. 1828, vol. ii. 457-483; Trendelenburg, De Anima 
note on i, 1. 2 (cf. his note de An. iii. 4. 7 On Td peyeder eivat) ; 
Trendelenburg, Kavegorienlehre 34 ff.; Biese, Ph. d. Arist. i. 243, 
366, 427, ii. 35; Waitz, Organ. 67.b. 12,94 a. 11. ‘Zu dem einfachen 
ri éomt, says Zeller (Ph. d. Gr. ii. 2. 209, ed. 3), ‘verhalt sich das ri 
jv eva wie das Besondere und Bestimmte zum Allgemeinen und 
Unbestimmten ... Das ri fv eiva ist mithin eine bestimmte Art 
des ri eon (daher De Anzma, iii. 6. 430 b. 28 rod Tl éurt KaTa TO TL 
fv elvat, das Sein nach der Seite des Wesens), und es kann desshalb 
dieses, wie diess bei Arist. sehr haufig ist, in der engeren Bedeu- 
tung des ri jv evar gebraucht werden, wogegen das letztere niemals 


1098 a, 31. 


a. 32. 


a, 33. 


1098 b.1. 
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in der umfassenderen des ri éort steht, so dass es auch den Stoff 
oder die blosse Eigenschaft oder das Allgemeine der Gattung, 
abgesehen ~von den artbildenden Unterschieden, bezeichnete.’ 
Eustratius’ note on the words before us is—é 6€ yewpérpys thy Te 
oialav kal mowrnta ths bpOns emitnres’ tl té eorw e€erd{av, kai Tiva 
Zyer Suahopay mpds thy d€eiav ai auBdctav, This would be its reAevraia 
Siabopa. 
Srws ph 7a mépepyo «.t.A.] cf, Agathon, apud Athen. 185 
TO pev mdpepyov, Epyov Os, mrovovpeba, 
To 8 epyov, @s madpepyov, ekrovovpeba. 


§ 20. otk édmattytéov .. . dpolws] Sections 17-19 have insisted 
on the importance of a meptypapn, or dpxn, to the subsequent 
development of a science. Section 20 suggests that, while every 
science must accept its particular dpyj or dpxai as ultimate (ze. 
without foregoing demonstration), some sciences push their dpxn or 
dpxai farther back than others. The theoretical sciences are con- 
cerned to have principles as ultimate and irreducible as possible’, 
whereas the practical science of Ethics, the end of which is not 
knowledge but conduct, does well to acquiesce in a principle or 
principles leading to useful applications, without troubling itself to 
go back very far upon the theoretical reasons which might be 
adduced (were it worth while) in support of the principle or 
principles in which it acquiesces. What the Paraphrast says of 
dpxai generally is especially true of the dpyn of morals—ei yap 
(ntnoopev TOY apxav aitiay ovdémote Ap§Sue0a GAN em adrreipov Badiov- 
peda, 


76 dtu] as distinguished from the dire: see An, Post. i. 13. 78 
a.22,sqq. Cf. #. Vi. 4.7. 1095 b.6. To drt may signify, either a 
particular fact accepted immediately on the authority of sense, or 
a general principle accepted, without syllogistic proof, on the 
authority of induction. In either case there is an dpxn or Beginning — 
a stimulus which initiates, in the one case, a movement in corre- 
spondence, or a process of continued observation; in the other 


Cf. Top. i. 1.100 a, 27 dmddeéis pev ody early Gray éf ddAnOadv Kal mphrov 6 
ovhrAoyiopos By H ee ToLodTev & did Two mpwTwv Kal ddnOdv THs Tepl adTa 
ywuoews Thy apxiy cidnge .. €oT B& dAnOF pev Kal mpHTa 7a ph 8’ Erépwv, GAA 
dv abtay Exovra tiv Tiorw’ ov Sel yap ev Tals émornpovixais dpxats émCnreiobat 
70 bid Ti, GAN’ Exdorny TOY dpxdv adTiy Kad’ Eavtiy eivar morhy. Cf. De Gen. 
An. ii. 6. 742 b. 32 Tis yap dpxiis dAAn ywaors Kat ov« dnddegcs. 


» 
é 
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Case, a ratiocinative train of thought. A sudden noise which 1098 b. 1. 
makes me turn round to look, and a general point of view which 
enables me to explain the particulars of a science, are both dpyai. 
ofov Kal mept tds dpxds’ 1d 8 Gr. mpdrov Kal dpxy] Rassow b. 2 

(Forsch. p. 16), following Zeller and Miinscher (Quaest. crit. p. 18), 
regards the words ofov kai mepi tas dpyds as an interpolation, at the 
same time holding that the whole passage § 18 peurqoba a. 26... 

§ 23 (yrovpévav, b. 8, consisting mainly as it does of repetitions 

of i, 3. 1 and i. 4. 5-7, is not by Aristotle. Susemihl brackets 

§ 17 ddéere a. 22... § 23 Crovpevor b. 8. Ramsauer proposes the 
omission of 8 before dr, and takes the clause rd re mpérov kat 
apxn Closely with oiov kai mept ras dpxds— velut in iis quae principia 
sunt causas quaerere absurdum; esse enim illa, omnium primum 
est. I think that ofov kai wept ras dpyés may be an interpolation, 
but that we have no substantial grounds for condemning it as such. 


§ 21. tdv dpxdv ... addws| ‘And these starting-points, or prin- b. 3, 
ciples, are arrived at, some in one way, some in another; some 
by induction, others by perception, others again by some kind of 
training.’ Peters. : 

éraywyn| Cf. H.W. vi. 3. 3.1139 b. 28 4 pev dy eraywy) dpyn 
eat Kal Tov KaOddov, 6 Se gvAAoyiopds ek THY KaOddov. eicly apa apxal 
€€ Sy 6 avddoyiopds, Sv ovx eote ovdAdoyiopds’ emaywyy apa. See An, 
Post. ii. 19, where the part played by the repetition of particular 
experiences in producing principles is graphically described. 
Cf. An. Post. i. 18. 81 a. 38 qavepov b€ Kal dri, ef tis atcbnors 
exhédourer, dvaykn Kal emuotinpny twa ékdedoerévat, fv advvarov haBeiv, 
elrep pavOdvopev 4 emaywyi i) dodeiEer. fore 8 7 pev amddecéis x Tov 
cabddov, 9 8 emayeryi) ék TOY KaTa pépos* advvaroy dé 7a KaOdov Oewpjoat 
el py Ov émaywyis’.. . émaxOqva b€ py exovras aioOyow ddivarov’ rev 
yap xabéxacrov 4 atcOnows. This last passage, dealing as it does with 
the origin of 7a xaOddov or general principles, does not contradict 
the statement before us, ai pev émaywyp Oewpodvrat ai 8 airrOnoe k.T.r. 
dealing with the origin of dpxai or principles which are not 
regarded as necessarily general principles in all cases. Where 
an épxn is the result of éraywyn, it is of course a general principle ; 
but sense-perception (atcéyo1s) can also give an dpxq which, though 
merely a particular impression, is a Beginning (dpxn), or stimulus, 
capable of inducing a train of g¢ayrdopara, or of rousing an émOvpia, 
or of immediately calling forth a movement in response. The 
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dpxn produced by éraywyf is the cumulative result of a great many 
sense impressions, and action or thought suggested by such an 
dpyn is more likely to be in correspondence with the environment 
than that suggested by a single impression which may be of an 
exceptional character. But such a single impression obviously 
differs in degree rather than in kind from the deeper impression 
produced by induction. Sometimes we think and act on the 
strength of deep impressions produced by long and uniform 
experience, sometimes on the strength ofthe impressions which 
we receive at the moment. It is to be remembered, however, that 
the channels of these latter impressions—the organs of special 
sense—are themselves the results of long and uniform experience 
in the race, and that the impressions received through them are 
consequently not so particular as they seem to be when contrasted 
with ‘generalisations from experience,’ the formation of which we 
can trace in the life of the individual. Indeed Aristotle himself 
recognises the universal element in atc@yovs in such passages as 
An. Post. ii. 19. 100 a. 16 kal yap aicGdverar pév 1d kaP Eexacrov, 7 & 
aicOnois Tod Kadddov éotiv, otov avOpamov, GAN ov KadXiov dvOpamov: 
and An. Post. i. 31. 87 b. 28 ef yap kal orw 9 alcOnows tod rTowdde, 
kal pay Tovdé Twos, aN aicOaverOai ye avaykaioy réde tt, Kal sod, 
Kal VUV, 

The latter part of the passage quoted above (note on § 19 a. 29) 
from Aristoxenus illustrates how aic@no1s may be an dpyn: 76 be 
povoixe oxeddv eat apxis exovoa rd&v 7 tHs aicOnoews axpiBera, ov yap 
evdexerar havhos aicbavdpevoy et héeyew wepl TovT@v dy pydeva rpdmov 
aio Gaverat. 

The dpxai obtained by éécnés are (1) the moral habits or 
tendencies to act in certain ways. These habits are produced by 
the repetition of particular acts, just as scientific generalisations 
result from repeated perceptions. After many observations we 
acquire a certain point of view which dominates our scientific 
procedure in the department to which the observations belong, 
After performing many similar acts we acquire a bent which 
disposes us to go on performing the acts in question. Farther, as 
belief goes with action, a tendency to act in a particular way is 
attended by a belief that it is good (¢.¢. right or desirable) to act in 
that particular way. Hence ¢&opds not only produces the dpyj of 
Habit, or tendency to actin a particular way, but also, as a kind of 
énaywyn, produces (2) a point of view from which conduct is re- 
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. garded—the dpyn of belief or a on moral matters. Cf. Z. JV. 1098 b. 3. 
i. 4. §§ 5, 6. 


kai Gddar 8 addas| This does not mean that there are ofher b. 4. 
ways in which dpyai are obtained besides the three mentioned. 
Transl. ‘some in one, some in another of these three ways.’ 

Eustratius has a note which brings out well the connexion 
between the clause réy dpxév & at pév «7A. and what immediately 
precedes: émet ras dpyas rév emornpdv pi dv dmddeckw cine ywd- 
oxerda, pnd 7d didre wept adrav drodiSocOa, domep twds épwravtos—xat 
Ts Tavtas yyopicoper Kal emiotnadpeba dyvdcrovs ovaas Kal p21) broBadXo- 
peévas eriothun ; cvpByoera yap dia TSv ddjrwv dHra ra adynra yiverOar— 
mrapadidwar Tovs tpdrous bt dy juiv 7 yvaots tev dpxdv Tepryiverar GAdovs 
Tapa tiv emtoThuny dvras. enaywyy pev Gewpodvra ws atta’ Ta TH aiTo 
ioa kat dddnros ica KA... . aiahoer Se ds ras éxdorov Tay mpdTor 
oToLxel@v oikelas yyapiCouey moidrntas’ olovy mupds péev tHy Oeppdrnta, 
dépos dé tiv typdrnra, vdaros tTHyv Wuxpétnta, yns ty Enpdtynra. rope b¢, 
as ai dperai* mas yap Gddos Kaha civar yropioopev Ta T@ppowKa i) ek Tod 
Tparrew Tavra ; 

§ 22, petrévor «.7.4.] ‘We must endeavour to attain each in the 
natural way’—Grant. /.¢.we must remember that moral principles 
naturally result from e@:opnés. We must not try to reach them by a 
purely intellectual process, as if they were theoretical principles, or 
by the short-cut of the intuition or feeling of the moment. Cf. 
Eustratius—érei 5¢ xara Siapdpovs tpdrovs 1) tay apxdv yv@o.s npiv 
mepuyiverat, Sia rovro yoly dre meiparéov éExdotas Kata Tov TpdroV ekelvoy 


perépyer Oar xa’ by meixacw eis yroow piv épyerOa. 


Stopia0Gor| Cf. Ax. Post. ii. 3. 90 b. 24 ai apxai trav drodei£ewr b. 6. 
Spiopot’ Sy dru ovk ~xovrar drodeifers, SéSeuxtae mpdrepov. i) Ecovrar ai 
dpxai dmoderal, Kai Tov dpxav dpxat, Kal ovr’ eis dretpov Badietrat, 7 Ta 
mpara dpitpor eoovra dvanddexror, Bywater has restored dipicddor 
from K», for the épioa0x of all other MSS. 


§ 28. BSoKet yap metov ¥ Hprou 700 wavrds etvar H &pxh] Cf. Pol. E. b. 7. 
4. 1303 b. 29 4 & dpxy Aéyerae Huuov eivas ravrds, which seems to be 
the ordinary form of the proverb. Did Aristotle borrow the modi- 
fication mAciov 4 #uwov from Plato, Legg. 753 E—dpyy yap Aéeyerau pev 
Hurov mavtos ev rais mapoimlas Epyov, Kat TO ye Kad@s apEacOar madvtes 
éyxapidgopey éxdorore’ 7d 8 ore Te, ws epol gaiverat, wh€ov 7) Td Hysov 
kat ovdels adrd Karas yevdpevoy eykexwplaxey ixavds? If we are to 
believe Teichmiiller, however (Leterarische Lehden, p. 188), the 
I 
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Ethics were written before the Laws. Cf. Probl. x. 13, 892 a. 29 
} pev yap dpyn mavris epyov péyotov’ Hucov yap. Cf. Hog. 2p: ip2s 
40 ‘Dimidium facti, qui coepit, habet,’ and Orelli’s note ad Joc. 
Lucian, Hermot. 3, erroneously attributes the proverb to Hesiod ; 
but Hesiod’s dictum (épya x. ju. 30 vymior odd€ icacw do@ Téov Hpiov 
nayrés) has an entirely different meaning. 


cuppor_| The notion of the Chief Good ‘throws the light of 
science’ upon the complicated phenomena of human life. 


CHAPTER Vill. 


ARGUMENT. 


Let us now see if our Definition agrees with popular opinions about Happi- 
ness, for tf tt does not, it cannot be true in fact, however correct in logic. 

Good things are popularly distinguished as (1) external good things, (2) good 
things of the soul, (3) good things of the body; and good things. of the soul are 
placed highest. Our Definition agrees, making the Chief Good consist in certain 
vital functions or actions of the soul, and in conduct. Indeed the expressions 
‘ functions,’ ‘actions, and ‘conduct, by themselves, are sufficient to show that 
our end is a good thing of the soul, not an external good thing. Again, the 
Happy man is popularly said to‘ live well, and ‘to do and fare well’: now, 
we practically define Happiness as ‘a good life, or as‘ well-doing” Further, 
everything that has ever been viewed as an essential requirement of Happiness, 
and has consequently been identified with it, is included in our Definition— 
Goodness, Prudence, Wausdom, Pleasure, External Prosperity. We must 
believe that these, as elements, are really contained in Happiness, unless we are 
prepared to deny all weight to consensus and authority. 

Ln the first place, then, we have the support of those who say that Happiness 
ts Goodness, for we make it a function manifesting excellence, or goodness —our 
advance being that we thus make tt consist, not tw possession, but in use, not in 
having something, du¢ 7 doing something: for a man may have a good thing, 
and yet it may result in no good for him. As at Olympia the crown is for 
one of the competitors, not for the strongest man in Greece if he hold aloof, so 
in life, success ts won not by being good, but by well-doing. 

Again, our Definition gives due place to Pleasure, for the ‘life of well-doing’ 
has tts own pleasure—an inherent pleasure, not a merely ornamental pleasure, 
which may be put on, as it were, and taken off. Whatever a man does habitu- 
ally he likes, i.e. takes pleasure in ; and the good man takes pleasure in the 
good actions which constitute his Happiness —indeed he would not be a good man 
of he did not take pleasure in them. Moreover, taking pleasure in the things 
which he ought to take pleasure in, he enjoys real pleasures, i.e. pleasures which 
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combine together harmoniously in his life ; whereas the pleasures of ordinary 
men are unreal, as judged by this tést, i. e. they conflict with one another. 

And not only are the actions in which Happiness consists pleasant in the eyes 
of the good man—they are also truly good and truly fair in his eyes: and he ts 
the best judge. 

Llappiness, then, ts in itself ‘ fairest, sweetest, best’—all three: it is not 
righteousness which is fairest, and possession sweetest, and health best, as the 
Delian Inscription hath it: yet, ‘the functions of the highest excellence, in 
which Happiness consists, cannot be performed in the absence of external good 
things. It is impossible, or difficult, to play a brilliant part on the stage of life 
without equipment. Friends, wealth, influence, are the instruments ; high birth, 
Jair children, beauty, the ornaments of the Happy Life. This is why some 
have even identified Happiness with external prosperity, i.e. with good fortune. 


§ 1. oxemtéov S€ wepi adtis| airijs grammatically refers to dpyq in 
7. § 23, but the sense requires us to understand eddapovias. I read 
dé for 6, with Susemihl and Bywater. 


ék Tod oupmepdopatos Kai é§ dv 6 Aéyos] These words are to be 
taken as a periphrasis for ‘logically,’ ‘syllogistically,’ or ‘ formally,’ 
‘But we must examine our principle—the notion of the Chief Good, 
not only from the formal point of view—from the point of view of 
“Conclusion and Premisses,”’ but also in the light of the popular 
opinions about it. This rendering takes Aéyos=ovhdoyopds by a 
common usage, and contrasts ra ¢e€ &», the premisses, with the 
ovpmépacpa. Cf. An. Post. i. 7, i. 10, and especially An. Prior. 
ii. 4. 57 a. 36 (quoted by Ramsauer) gavepdy otv drav pev 7 7d 
oupmépacpa yrevdes, dvaykn e€ Sv 6 ddyos Wevdy eva i) mdvra 7) Ena. 
This passage seems decisive as to the meaning of the phrase é& dv 
6 Xéyos, and deprives of plausibility an objection which might be 
urged against our rendering, viz. that Adyos must here mean 
épirpds, and not ovAdoywpyds, because in the subsequent sections it 
means épucpds. Coraes is therefore wrong with ¢& dv 6 dédyos" ra 
pépn e& Sv 6 Spuopods ovyxerrat tis edSayovias. The definition of the 
Chief Good has been reached as a ovpmépacpa by a process of 
reasoning from premisses (é& &» 6 Aédyos) involving such abstract 
notions as réXos, dyadv, évépyeca. The result of this abstract process 
—the Definition of the Chief Good in i. 7. 15—-must, Aristotle now 
says, be verified by being collated with concrete experience as 
embodied in the common opinions and sayings of men. While 
this seems to be the plain meaning of the passage before us, the 
awkwardness of its phraseology must be admitted. 2vpmépacna, 
the technical term for the conclusion of the ovAdoyopds, is im- 
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properly applied to an dpyxi fis obx gore ovddoywopds, especially in a 
context like the present (unless Rassow and Susemihl are right in 
bracketing. ch. vii. §§ 17 or 18-23), where the non-syllogistic origin 
of dpxai is carefully insisted upon. Eustratius, who sees the 
difficulty just noticed, has a good note, in which he gives what I 
take to be the correct interpretation—é« tov éyew mepi tov Tis 
evSarpovias dpispod peraBas eis Td Kowds eireiv mepl tev dpyav, KdTeLow 
els THY Gp fv adtos Cero THy evdampoviay dpiodpevos. emel Se cvAdAOYwTd- 
pevos bia moArSY CuvAgev adtHy, Td STL 08 TS SLdTL-dmoSiB0ds [ Eustr. has 
said above in his note on 7. § 20 ra pépyn tod Gpov rhs eddatpovias 
éxreyspevos odSaph airiav cidnhe Sv hv bmapxer éxeivov Exacrov TH €ddat- 
povia ovd€ duarl pépos ris ovoias aitas éoriv. ..% d€ rovavryn Seiéis 
Tov dru ov Tod didte eoril, pyol viv dre oKemréov mepl adrijs ei dpyddios 
Epos Ths edSatpovias 6 drrodobels, od pdvoy ek TOU cvpTEpdoparos 6 avTH H 
&pxi) Kai 6 Spos cori, kai €€ Sv 6 Adyos rouréotw ek Tov mpordcewy e€ ov 
9 Tept adrov SeiEis cvvreOertar, adda k.T.A, 

The doctrine, justly insisted upon by Aristotle in the present 
passage—that the principle of moral science must be brought to 
the test of substantial agreement with popular opinion—does not 
admit of analogical extension to the principles of the physical 
sciences. Popular opinion cannot afford to be far wrong in matiers 
of conduct, but has little reason for being right as to the remote 
truths of the physical sciences. Aristotle, however, submits the 
principles of the physical sciences, equally with the principle of 
moral science, to dzalectical tests, z.e. examines them in connexion 
with ra €vdoEa: see Top. i. 2. 101 a. 36 ere Se mpds ra mpara Tay rept 
éxdotny emathyny apxaev [xpnoipos 7 mpaypareta, 2.e. the Topics, which 
supply premisses for the dcadexrixds ovdAdAoyopds, and rules for its 
employment]" ék péev yap rév oikeiwv tOv Kata Thy mpotebcioay emothuny 
apxav advvarov eimety tu wept adtav, eretdy mparar ai dpxal drdyrov eici, 
dua dé réy wept exaota evddEwy dvaykn mepl airev SuedOciv® rodro & idioy 
i) padwora oiketov tis Siadektixhs eoriv' ékeraorixy yap odca, mpds rds 
dracay ray peOddav apxas dddv exe. In his note on the above pas- 
sage, Alexander (Berlin Schol. 254 b. 36) illustrates the relation of 
Dialectic to first principles, by showing how & ofa may be used in 
support and elucidation of the Definitions of Geometry. See Zeller 
(PA. d. Gr. ii. 2. pp. 243-4 ed. 3) ‘Sie (7. e. die Dialektik) dient 
insofern namenlich zur-Feststellung der wissenschaftlichen Princi- 
pien, denn da sich diese als ein erstes nicht durch Beweisfiihrung 
aus etwas gewisserem ableiten lassen, bleibt nur tibrig, sie vom 
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wahrscheinlichen aus zu suchen. Ihren Ausgang nimmt eine 1098 b. 9. 
solche Untersuchung von den herrschenden Annahmen der Men- 
schen ; denn was alle, oder doch die erfahrenen und verstandigen 
glauben, das verdient immer Beachtung, da es die Vermuthung 
fiir sich hat, auf einer wirklichen Erfahrung zu beruhen (cf. 2. WV. 
MORE: Or xn Ss 4. 1g 8S Riee it 13 R6 es, 15). Je unsicherer 
aber diese Grundlage ist, um so mehr drangt sich auch Aristoteles 
das Bediirfniss auf, aus welchem schon die Sokratische Dialektik 
entsprungen war, ihre Mangelhaftigkeit dadurch zu verbessern, dass 
die verschiedenen in der Meinung der Menschen sich kreuzenden 
Gesichtspunkte zusammengebracht und gegen einander ausge- 
glichen werden. Daher die Gewohnheit des Philosophen, seinen 
dogmatischen Untersuchungen Aforzen voranzuschicken,’ 

That Aristotle failed to draw consciously any very marked 
distinction between the principle, or principles, of moral science, 
and the principles of the physical sciences, as related to @do€a, 
shows how defective his conception of the method of the physical 
sciences really was. The dialectical sifting of evdvéa, or men’s 
opinions about facts, in order to find the residuum of truth con- 
tained in these opinions, can never take the place, in the physical 
sciences, of direct observation and arrangement of the facts them- 
selves. The dialectical method of physical enquiry is on a par 
with the attempt to sift historical truth directly out of myths by a 
rationalising process (on which see Grote’s Greece, Part i. ch. 16)". 
The importance, however, of a dialectical treatment of the principle, 
or principles, of moral science cannot be too much insisted on. 
The value of these principles is that they lead ‘not to knowledge 
but to conduct.’ Unless conduct is to be revolutionised rather 
than regulated, these principles must, on the whole, agree with 
the moral sentiments and opinions which, by their prevalence, 
prove themselves to be such as the welfare of man requires. 

The moralist’s function, then, according to Aristotle’s view (the 
justice of which is indisputable), is to introduce form, clearness, 
consistency, into the body of opinions, on practical matters, 
commonly held by men. ‘These opinions are, on the whole, 


1 We must not, however, underrate the indirect service rendered by Aristotle 
to these very physical sciences. His ‘dialectical’ treatment of their principles 
put Europe in possession of the subtle calculus of philosophical language, 
without which later brains could not have thought out the discoveries suggested 
to them by wider and more careful observations. 
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sound (otherwise they would not prevail on matters of such 
vital importance to the human race), but are wanting in clearness 
and consistency viewed as a body. The moralist, viewing them 
as a body, detects and removes the inconsistencies, and produces 
a system in which his contemporaries recognise the clear expression 
of their own obscurely entertained sentiments. So, to take a 
parallel case, the policy of Pericles was recognised by the Athenian 
dquos as the perfect form of its own political views and aspirations, 
which, without his genius, would never have found expression as a 
system. See £. £.i. 6. 1216 b. 26 weiparéov d€ rovrwy mavrav (nreiv 
Thy miotw dua Tov Adyar, paptupios Kal mapadelypaor xpmpevoy Tots 
gawopevas. Kpdturroy pev yap mdytas dvOpenovs haiverOar ouvopodoy- 
odvras trois pnOnoopévos* et d€ pq, Tpdmov yé Twa mdyras, Omep peTa- 
BiBaldpevor morncovow" exer yap €kactos oikeidy Te mpos THY aAnOevav’ €& 
&v dvaykaiov Sevivar ms mepl ait’ ek yap Tay adnOds pev eyopuevar, 
ot gapas dé mpoiotow ora Kal 7d capas, peradauBdvovow del ra 
yroporepa tév ei@borav éyerOar ovyKexvpéevos (cf. de Anima ii. 2. 
413 a.11): HLM. vii. 1.5 Set 8 donep emi trav Grav, revtas Ta 
awopeva, kal mpatov Stamopycartas, ovtw Setkvivar pddvota pev TavTa TA 
évdoéa wept tadta ra maby, ef Sé ph, Ta TAcioTa Kal Kupi@tata’ eav yap 
Avnrai te ta Svoyep7 Kal Katadeimynra ta evdoEa, Sedevypevov av cin ixavds. 
—E.N. x. 8. 12 oxomeiv 8) Ta mpoeipnyeva xpr emt ta Epya Kal Tov 
Biov épovras, kat ovvaddvtay pev Tois épyos drodextéov, Suapwvovytay Se 


Aoyous imodnmréoy (cf. LH. WV. x. 1. §§ 3, 4). 


TO pev yop GdnOet .. . taAnOes] The passage £7. iV. x. 8. 12, 
just quoted, helps us to understand this clause. Ta imdpyovra are 
‘the natural attributes of the thing, the facts of its nature’ (Grant), 
which, it is here tacitly assumed, are adequately represented in the 
opinions or Aeydueva appealed to. If the Definition be true (76 
pev yap adnOei), these commonly recognised facts will agree with it ; 
but if it be false (rg d€ pevde?), they will soon show themselves at 
variance with it. Grant notices the confusion caused ‘by the 
word radn@és in the second part of the sentence answering to ra 
tmdpxorra in the first,’ and consequently having to be taken in 
a different sense from r@ dAnOci immediately above. Rassow, 
however (orsch. p. 73), conjectures, with great plausibility, that 
tadnOés is the blundering interpolation of a reader, who did not 
observe that r& imdpxovra is the subject of Sagevei, as well as 
of cgi. His words are ‘ Vergegenwartigt man sich den Zweck 
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des Abschnittes, so wird man nicht Anstand nehmen kénnen, das 1098 b. 11. 
Wort radnGés als falschen ‘Zusatz eines Lesers, der ein Subject zu 

diapwvei vermisste, auszumerzen. Denn Aristoteles kann nur 

dieses sagen wollen: ist eine Begriffsbestimmung richtig, so 

stimmt sie mit den tmdpxovra tiberein d.h. hier mit dem, was 

einem Dinge nach allgemeiner Ansicht zukommt; ist sie falsch, 

so ergiebt sich bald, dass sie damit in Widerstreit steht’ 


§ 2. vevepnpevor 84 . . .| ‘To apply our principle (8%), goods b. 12. 
have been divided into three kinds’ (Grant)—7z.e. to apply the 
principle of appealing to Acydpeva, 

As Ramsauer observes, this threefold division of goods is 
indicated by Plato in Phzlebus 48 E and Luthyd. 279 B. Cf. also 
Legg. 743 E. It is a very natural division, and doubtless was 
made long before Plato and Aristotle ; but the Peripatetics seem to 
have given it philosophical importance, by taking it in connexion 
with their discussions of eddapovia. Cf, Plut. de Vita et Poesit 
Flomeri, ch. 137 of & &k tov mepumdrov mpwrevew péev ra tis Wuxis 
dyaba vopigovary otov ppdvnow avdpeiav cwppootyny Sixaocvvny, Sevrepa 
& eivar Ta TOU Gaparos oioy byievav K.T.A. . . . Tpita Sé Ta ekrds otov 
evdogiavy k.7.A. . . emauverov pev yap eivat Kal Oavpaordy Td ev adynddot 
kat voo@ Kal dmopia kal cuphopats aBovdrnrois xpyobat TH aperh ths Wuxis 
dvrexovons Tois kakois, ov pévrot aiperdy, ovd€ pakdpiov’ Td O° ev dyabois 
voov éxew TH dvte eVdaypov' odd yap THY KTHoWw pony THs dperhs adda Kal 
Ti xpjow Kal Thy evépyeav etvar kaddy. Didymus—’Apiororédovs kal 
Tov Aourav mepematytixay wept ray Okay Séypara (Mullach, 47. Phil. 
ii. pp. 89, g0)—after making out a parallelism between the dya@a of 
body, mind, and estate thus— 


byte ouppoovvn mAoUTOS 
ioxvs avbpeia apxn 
KadAos dixacoown piria 
evacOnala ppovnos edTuxla— 


goes on to say—rovs d€ vonitovras Ta TOD Taparos Kal Ta eEwOev ayaba 
cupmdnpooy THY edSatpoviav dyvociv Ste q ev evdapovia Bios €ativ, 6 
S€ Bios é&k mpigeas pace tires trav b€ capatiKay Kal Tay €krds 
dyabay ovdér obre mpakw eivar Kab” EavTd, 8’ dos evepyevav. S 
The passages in which Aristotle refers to this threefold division 
are Rhet. i. 5. 1360 b. 25 ovro yap aunapiceratos ein, et dmdpxor 
airo ta 7 €v adr@ Kai Ta ekros ones, fore 8 vy aire pev ta mepi 
ux cai ta év cdpari, wo 0 edyévera kal pidoe kal xphpara kat TYsH : 


1098 b.12. 


b, 14. 
bets: 
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Pol. H. 1. 1323 a 22 vopicavras obv ixavds roAda héyeoOar Kat THY ev Tos 
eLwrepikois Adyous mepi THs dpiotns Cons, Kal vov xpnoTEoy avrois* &s adnbas 
yap mpds ye play dialpeow ovdels auduoByrnceev ay, as ov, TpLOV ovoav 
pepiSav, Trav re ékrds Kal Tov ev copare Kal Tov ev TH puxn, Tarra TavTa 
imdpyxew ois paxaplos xpn. Cf. LZ. Li. 1. 1218 b. 32 mdvra dy ra ayaba 
i) eros i) ev ouyf Kal rovr@v alperdrepa Ta ev Th Wuxy, KaOdmep Siarpotpeba 
kat év rois e€wrepixois Aéyos: MW. Mi. 3. 1184 b. 2 €ore rev ayabav Ta 
pev ev Woyq olov ai dperai ra 8 ev TH oeHpare oiov byleta, Kaos, Ta de €KTOS, 
mdovros dpxy Tuy) }) et Te GANO Ta ToLovT@Y, TovTa@v O€é Ta ev TH WUXI} Beéer- 
rota. The following passage, attributed by Mullach (F7.i. p. 554.) 
to the Pythagorean Archytas, is so evidently from a late Peripatetic 
summary done into the Doric dialect, that it is added here merely 
as another proof of the importance given by Peripateticism to the 
threefold division of dya6a, not as being a possible source from 
which Aristotle may have borrowed that division: 6 8 davépwmos 
ovx d Wuyxa pdvov, Gdda Kal To copa 7d yap eE dudorépwy (gov kai Td ek 
rowovtav avOpwrros’ Kal yap ai Tas Wuyxas dpyavoy Td cHpua mépuKev, Ada 
Kal T@ avOpwrr pépos, kal rodro kal & ux, d10 Kal TOy dyabay a pév evTL To 
dvOpore, a bé rdv pepéwr. Kai avOparw péev dyabdv edvdapoovva, tov Se 
pepéwy TH avOpara, Wuxas pév, ppdvacis, avdpeta, Sikacociva, cwppoovva, 
capatos dé KdAdos, Vyleva, evextia, evarcOacia, Ta dé éxrds, TAOVTOS Kal 
ddfa kal Tiyd Kal edyévera emvyévvapa juev TO avOpama, Kal akddovOa Tois 
pice. mpotpertaxdaw dyabois. Sopudopet S€ Ta pyjova Tov ayabdv ra 
péCova, idia pev kal dd£a Kal mdrovros cdua kat Wuxdy, vylea b€ Kal 


‘ , 
loxvs Kal evaobacia uxav, ppdvacis dé Kal avdpia Kal cadpooiva kal & 


dicaogiva tov voov ras Wuxas, 6 dé vdos rov Oedv. odtos yap 6 Kpdrirtds 
evte Kal 6 dyepovetov’ Kal TovTw évexa kal Ta GAAa Tov ayabav Sei 
~ D. c 
Tapijpev. oTpatTevparos pev yap ayeirat otpatayds, TAw@Tdpev Se KuBepvaras, 
a A ? cal - no 
T@ O€ Kdopw Oeds, ras dé Yuxas vdos, Tas S€ mepi Tov Blov evSaypoovvas 
/ vde A oe / > / > a > ‘A aA ‘ hy 
Ppovacts, ovdev yap arepdv evr. pdvacris, ai py emiotdpa tas mepl Tov 
, a) U cae ed , cat \ , > r > a 
Blov evOaipoovvas 7) emtordua Toy Kata piow avOparw ayabar. 
£ ? 
héyowev] ‘are commonly said to be.’ Peters. 
, . 
tiOenev| ‘may be said to be.’ Peters. 


dote Kah@s dy Aéyorro] ‘so our Definition (Adyos) is right.’ 
Tas mpafes kal ras evepyeias tas Wuxtxds of the present passage 
is equivalent to the Wuyjs évépyea of the Definition, as given 
inch. 7.§ 15. In making the highest good an évépyeta Wuxijs, the 
Definition agrees with the commonly accepted view that the goods 
of the yux7 are the highest. 
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§ 3. ép0ds Se Kal Sr... tédos] ‘But indeed we secure the 1098 b.18. 


support of this opinion by the mere statement that certain actions 
and exercises are the end’—Peters: 7. ¢. ‘our Definition is also 
seen to be right, in that it makes certain actions and functions 
the end’ ‘Qui enim dicunt, actionibus humanis felicitatem 
contineri, in animo sitam felicitatem volunt, cum solus animus 
in homine agendi sit principium’—Michelet. As oxuds was 
the emphatic word in the previous §, évépye is emphatic here: 
see Eustr., diapéper b€ roiro (7.e. the point made in § 3) rod 
mp0 avrod (2. ¢. that made in § 2), dru év exeivm pév 7d Karas elppodar 
Wuxis evépyecav thy eddaypoviay cuvéctncer’ evradOa dé rd bpbds réyeo- 
Oa mpakers eivar Kal evépyetas 7d Tédos. 7d Oy TWes mpoceOnker Ste ovx 
dmhas mpd&es Kal évépyera To rédos GAAG Tovai’ Frou Kat’ dperiy Kal 
dyabal, 


yiverar] ‘is shown to be.’ Cf. i. 7. 15 for this use of yivera. _b. 20. 
§ 4. to ASbyo] ‘ our Definition,’ 


70 € Liv kai 75 eG mpdrrew tov edSaipwova] ‘the popular saying 
that the evdaiyey lives and fares well.’ 


eipytau| 2. ¢. in our Definition. bees 


§ 5.] ‘Farther, the various things which are looked for in 
Happiness seem all to belong to it as we have defined it.’ 


§ 6. tots pev yap dpety| The Cynics, who held avrdpxn tiv dperiy b. 23. 
civae mpds evdarporiav (Diog. L. vi. 11 apud Ritter and Preller, //zs¢, 
Ph. § 226 Cynict\——a view afterwards adopted by the Stoics. 


tois 8é ppdvnots| The commentators generally identify this with b. 24. 
the view of Socrates, comparing £1. vi. 13. 3; cf ££. i. 5. 
1216 b. 3 Saxpdrns pev odv 6 mpeoBurns det’ eivat Téos TO ywooKeW 

\ rd t 9) , i c , \ Aye 3 # Se 
Ti aperny, kai emeCnrec TL eotw f Sixacoovyn Kal Ti H avdpeta Kal exagTov 
T&v popioy adris emotes yap tadr edddyos. emothuas yap ger civar mdoas 

X > , e > r baw \ ¢ x * 
ras dperds, S06 dpa ovpBatvew cidévac re thy Sixacoovyny Kal etvat 
Sixavov. dua pev yap pepabncaper Thy yeaperplay Kat oixoSopiay Kal eopev 
oixodduor Kat yeouérpa. Of course this is an absurd travesty of the 
doctrine of Socrates. 


&dous 82 copia ts] Anaxagoras probably for one: cf. Z. £. i. 
5. 1216 a. II Tov pev ov Avagaydpay gaciv drroxpivasOa mpds Twa dia- 


a a ~ ? >» 2 ’ 
mopotvra Toadr drra, kal Suepwravra Tivos Evex ay Ths €hoito yevér Oat 


1098 b.24. 


b. 26. 
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a a a Q A ‘ 
paAXoy i) py yeverOa “rod” hdva “ Oewpnoa rov ovpavov Kat THY Tept 
a 2 > , or ‘ 7 
Tov Odov Kdopov Taéw.”  OtTos pev ovv emaTHpns Twos EveKev THY alpeTW 
ELA , a) fa’ ~ rat G > , SS 
METO THLiay _€Elvyat TOU chy. Chee ea: 4. 1215 b. 6 Avagayopas pev 

c Via Ge (tpey ‘ 

6 Knalopenos epwrndels tis 6 edvdaypovéoraros, “ ovGeis” cimev “ ov ov 

> a > > , A , 

vopi¢ers, GAN aromos av tis cot pavein. Tovrov 6 admexpivato tov Tpo- 

x col > A rs wy ‘ 

Tov ekeivos 6pav Tov épdmevey advvatoy jrmoAapBavovta py péyav OvTa Kat 
a 2” ef. ” 

kadov 4 mAOvGLOY TavTNS TUyXavELW THS mpoonyopias. AvTds 56 tows ero 
A - > O A col A A / + , a 

tov (avra advTos Kal Kabapa&s mpds TO Sikatoy if Twos Gewpias Kowwvovvra 


Geias, rottov os dvOpwmoy ecimeiy paxdpiov eivar, Cf. £. LV. x. 8. 11. 


tois S€ Tadta 4% TovTwy Tr ped” HSoris % odk aveu HSovAs| cf. Plato 
Philebus 24 D iO 8) vixdvra pév epev mov tov puxrov Bioy ndovns Te Kal 


ghpornceas: cf. Phileb. 60 D, E. 


pe0 4 Sovis | seems to mean ‘ with pleasure added,’ as distinguished 
from ov« dvev jdovqs, ‘with pleasure essentially involved’; so, 
apparently, the Paraphrast—rois 5€ rovray te pe 7dorvqjs, adda Tis 
dv’ aitév rovrav tixropens. Cf. below, § 12 ovdév 47 mpoodeirar ths 
ndovijs 6 Bios aitav Somep wepidnrov twds, GAN exer tHy nOoviy év éEavTe. 
When Plato praises rév puxrdv Biov iSovijs re kal ppornoeas, he, like 
Aristotle, regards the relation of pleasure to virtuous action as an 
essential one: this is plain from PAzlebus 63 E das 8€ Hdovas 
2 i \ \ a iD \ tals con Ky ‘ \ 4 
GAnOeis kat kaapas as eimes, oxeddv oixeias Huiv vdpiCe, Kal mpds TavTats 
Tas pe? tyeias Kal Tov owdppovetv kat S7 Kat Evpmaons apetns éndcat 
Kadrep Oeod dradot yryvdpevar airy Evvaxodovbovor mavtn, Tavras ptyvy 
x.t.A, Aspasius explains differently: peO pdovqs pév of héyovres p€pos 
= > , a Pre , ing sew) « a > , WwW \I © 
Ths evOatpovias movover THY HSovnv, ot O€ ovK dvev nSovAS, Ov pépos GAN ay 


ovK avev 4 evdatpovia Aeyovar thy HSovnv. 


érepo.] The commentators identify this with the opinion of 
Xenocrates, Plato’s disciple: see Clem. Alex. S#rom. ii. p. 419 4, 
quoted by Ritter and Preller, Aist. Ph. § 301 Zevoxpdrns . . . 
Hy evdatpoviay arodidwor Krijow rhs oikeias dperis Kal Ths SwypeTiKAs 
aitn Suvdpews. eira os pev ev © ylyverat aiverar heyor tiv ~eynv, ds 
’ ip’ dy ras dperds, ws b€ €E dv os pepdy tas Kaas mpdées Kal rds 
omovoatas fers te kal diabéoers Kal kwyoers Kal oXETELS, OS TOUT@Y OvK avev 
Ta gopatika kai Ta éxtds. This does not seem to differ essentially from 
Aristotle’s own view of the nature and conditions of e?Sawovia. 


ouprapohapBdvovow| Mb, Ob, Ald, CCC, and NC give 
ovprepthapBavovew, MS. authority does not count for much where 
mapa and mepi are concerned. SvpmapadayBdvovow (‘take in as an 
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adjunct,’ Liddell and Scoit) expresses a view of the relation of 1098b.26. 
7) ékrés edernpia to eddaysovia such as Aristotle himself holds; cvp- 
mepiapBavovow (‘include along with ”) expresses a view which 
Aristotle would object to as putting 7 ékxros evernpia—a mere 
condition, o8 dvev od« dv ein, or dvayxaiov e& brobécews, too much on 
a par with the formal elements, or pépy strictly so called, of 
evdamovia, On ra pépn tis eddSaysovias see below note on § 16. 

edetnptay| literally, ‘ goodness of season (éros),’ and then, generally, 
* prosperity.’ 

§ 7.] Cf. vii. 1. 5, and note there. b. 27. 


§ 8.] ‘Aristotle now proceeds to show his own coincidence b. 30. 
with these preexistent theories. It is to be observed that he says 
nothing here in reference to those who made happiness to consist 
in “thought” [pdynors] or “a sort of philosophy” [codia ms]. 
This is one of the marks of systematic method in the L7hzcs. 
He will not anticipate the relation of ¢péyncis and copia to 
evoammovia, Grant. 

Although it is true that Aristotle makes no explicit reference 
in this chapter to those who made happiness to consist in ppévnois 
or copia ts, he seems to me not entirely to overlook their opinion ; 
for in § 13 he passes from the consideration of the pleasure 
involved in ai kar’ dperyv mpdges to the assertion that they are not 
only pleasant, but also kai dyaOai kai kadai, as judged by the 
arovbaios, the standard of excellence. This appeal to the xpious rov 
omovoaiov involved in defining the Chief Good as puyijs évépyera kata 
ri Gplotny dperny seems to me to give full weight in the Definition 
to the opinion of those who make Happiness consist in ¢pdévyots or 
copia rs, and I think that § 13 is intended to bring this out. 


auvwdés] Susemihl now wishes to read (Z. £. Appendix, p. 163) 
aivopos (‘conterminous with’) after K>. He thinks that ovvodds, 
given by NC (not by Z=CCC) and Cambr., supplies the inter- 
mediate form between the correct ovvopos and the plausible ovv@dds : 
see his reply to Adolf Busse (sur Texthritik der Nic. Eth.: Hermes, 
vol, xviii. p. 137, Sqq-, 1883) in JV. Jahrb, 1883. 

tautns yap éotw 4 Kaz’ adrhy évépyera| ‘For “exercise of faculties b, 31. 
in accordance with excellence” belongs to excellence.’ Peters, 

‘Zur Tugend gehort die ihr gemasse Wirksamkeit.’. Stahr. 


§ 9.| With this § cf. IZ. JZ. i. 4. 1184 b. 28 76 dpa eddatpovety kat 


1098 b. 31. 


b. 32. 


1099 a. 2. 
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7 eddaipovia ev rH €d Ch eoriv, rd 8 ed Civ ev TH Kara Tas aperas (Hy: 
Toor dp éort rédos Kal 4 edSarpovia kal rd dporov. "Ev xpyoee Toivey TWh 
dv etn kat évepyela 4 eddaporia. ‘Qv yap fv és Kai xphows, } xpRoLs Kal 7 
évépyera Tédos* rhs Sé WoyxAs 4 dperh eéis eoriv, “Ears S€ } evépyeca kal 7 
Xphows adtis Tov dperav, Sore rédos dy eln H evépyeca Kal 7 xpHows avTns. 
‘H evdaovia ap’ dv ein ev Ta Kara ras dperas (nv. *EmecOnmep otv TO 
dpotov ayabdy cor 4 eddatpovia, kal arn TéAos evepyela, Cavres dv Kata 
ras dperas edSaipoves dv etnuev kal Zxoupev TO dpuarov wyabdy. "Emel 6° ody 
éotly 7 edSaipovia Téevov dyabdy Kai Tédos, OSE TODTO Sei NavOavewv Gre Kat 
év tehei@ €otat, Od yap gora ev madi (od yap eare mais eddaipav) GAN’ ev 
avdpt obtos yap Tédevos. Odd’ ev xpdve ye arehei, GAN ev Teel@, Teevos 
& dy ety xpdvos, dcov dvOpwmos Biot. Kali yap Néyerau dpOa@s mapa ois 
moAXois Ste dei Tov evdainova ev TS peylaT@ xpdv@ Tod Biou Kpiveww, os Sov 
TO Téhevoy eivar Kal ev ypdv@ Tehel@ Kal ev avOpam@. “Ore S€ evepyerd 
€or, tou dy tis Kal evredbev. "Ev yap Tots Umvois, ovov et tus Kabevdou Ora 
Biov, Tov TowodToy ov wavy BovAdueOa Aéyew edSaipova etvat* TO pev yap hv 
ait imdpxet, GAda 7d CHv ait kata Tas dperas viy bmdpxet, O Hv Kara 
thy evepyevav : cf. H. VV. ix. 9. 5, and x. 6. 2. 


, A , € a 
ev krhoer H xphoer ... év &fer H evepyeta| Eustr. has 9 pev xpijous 
\ ve) cy AN ca) > , , \ ey ’ 9.84! ¢ r 9 
Kal KTHOLS, emt TOY dpydvev héeyerat Kal el TL TOUTOLS avddoyor, 7 O E&ts 
La vat cal tA e 
kat evépyesa él tev ev Tin Oewpovpevav TovoTnT@y Kal TeAELOVT@Y avTo. oto 
movrtos péev Kal okein Kal Ta THS TéEXYNS Umoupya Opyava ev KTHGEL Elvat TOIS 
” td \ lal - > - x A 4 < aN s ¢ , 
Exovor A€yovrat, kal Set xpjoOa avrois mpos Ta Séovta ws py parny 7 TOUT@Y 
” a x, , ‘ een , Was! 19 5 a > sine . oe 
ely KTHOLs’ TExvn O€ Kal emtaTHEH Kal aperH e&ets THS Wuyis, Ev a’TH pev-os 
ev UroKeipeva ovat, TeheL@tiKal Sé Tod ev @ ciai, Kal Set Kat adTas evepyeiv 
@s pn parny tas e&es € aes ap 6 5 py 4 1 i 
py) arn s ees Exouev’ ws yap Onoavp@ pi) hatvopéva parnv 7 


Krhots, oUr@ kal eer dyabj pn evepyovon ein dv 1d imdpyeww Sudkevov. 
Thy pev yap ef... wdpxoucay] ‘for the Habit (of Virtue) may 
be present, and yet bring forth no good result.’ 


e€npynxdtt] eEapyeiv means ‘to lie quite idle, like a field ‘lying 
fallow.’ 


mpdger| The subject is évépyea, but Eustrat. has mpdge yap ¢é 
dvaykns 6 Kat’ abtny evepydv kal eb mpakeu éx yap ayabas ews dyabal 
mpoBaivovow evéepyera. So the Par. mpage yap e& dvdykns 6 Thy 


Qe or Veet hal 3 \ Dee, Sd > s 
evepyetav EX@YV, Kal €l TV ayadny evepyetay EXEL, EV mpa&et. 


Gomep 8 *Odupmiaow «.t.A.] Cf. £. Z. ii, 1. 1219 b. 9 ore- 


avovvrat ot vuk@vres, GAN ody of Suvdpevor vikGv, pr) wKavres dé, 
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Tav év7@ Biw Kahdv Kdyabar ...émPodor yivoyrar] ‘win the great 1099 a. 5. 
prizes of life” Cf. i. 10/14 peydwv kal KahOv .. . yevdpevos emnBonros. 


§ 10. €or S€ kai 6 Bios adrav kad abtdv FSus. 7d pev yap Seca a. 7. 
T&v uxikdv| The connexion is explained by the Paraphrast—éor: 
8€ 6 Bios aitay Kal? Eavrdv His, od« ZEabev Zyav Thy Hdovhv'  emet yap 7d 
Wdsoda rhs oxjs éeoriv (cf. LL NV. x. 3.6 ef 84 eore trod Kara piow 
avamAjpects 1} Sovn, ev @ 7 dvatAjpwots, Toor dv Kai #dorro' 7d cSpa dpa’ ob 
Soxet 8€° ot’ Zorw dpa 4 dvatAjpwors n5ovn), ovdey Kadvet THY THs PuxXAS 
Kat dperny evépyetav ped” nSovijs ctv, Cf. LZ. V. x. 4. 10,11, and x. 5. 
6: also 2. F. ii. 1. 1218 b. 32 mdvra 8) 7a dyad t exrds 4 ev Wuyh, Kab 
rouTay aiperorepa Ta ev TH Wuxi, KaOdmep Siaipotpeba Kai ev Trois eE@Tepikots 
Adyous* Hpdynors yap Kat HSovh ev rH uy: and MW. Mi. 3. 1184b. 5 


i! es | lol 
Ta & ev Wuxq Sidpiorar ayaba els rpia, eis ppdvnowy eis dperny Kab Hdovny. 


éxdotoa 8 éotiv 480 mpds & héyerat prdotovodtos| If a man isa. 8. 
guAoroodTos, he will, unless hindered, perform the mpdfers which his 
disposition prompts. These mpd£es, being hes own, z.e. proceeding 
from his own disposttion, will be pleasant (see £. LV, viii. 3. 6 éxdore 
yap xaé’ ndovny ciow ai olkeiar mpa&es); their being pleasant and their 
being performed are two inseparably connected characteristics of 
such mpa€es. 


§ 11. tots pev ody troddots TA FSda pdyerar Sd 7d ph pdcer Toradr’ a. 11. 
etvat]| The ¢addos is not an organic whole. His desires do not 
represent the good of a permanent personality, but are merely the 
cravings of this or that part as separately affected. The whole 
does not live in. every part, but every part is devoted to its own 
separate gratification. What pleases one part displeases another 
part. But the rational man—the pdrpos or orovdatos—perceives 
and loves the beautiful Form of Human Nature (rd xadév), and is 
regulated by his consciousness and love of it in all his desires. 
Nothing is pleasant to him which harms, or even does not benefit, 
his nature as a whole—rois dé Gudoxddors eorly Hd€a Ta hice Hdéa. Ta 
ioe 4Séa—‘ things naturally pleasant’ are thus things which call 
forth the functions, and preserve the health, of a man’s true ¢vow— 
his rational personality; 7a py ioe 75a are things which stimulate 
desires ‘not obedient to reason,’ z.e. not organised as parts of a 
consistent and permanent system. Cf. the description in Z. 
ix. 4 of the omovdaios and of the faddos respectively—§ 3 dpoyvepovet 
éavtG (6 omovdaios) kal rey airév dpéyerat kata macav Ty ux’ Kat 


1099 4.11. 


a. 15, 


a. 16. 
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Bovderar 61) éavtd rayaba Kai ra Hawdpeva kal mpdrret (rod yap ayabov 
rayadov Suaroveiv) kai Eavtod evexa (rod yap SiavontiKod xapw, omep rer 
civat Soxet)*xal Civ S€ Bovdrerat Eavtoy Kal opleoOa, kai padiora TOUTO @ 
povet, dyabby yap 7G omovdalg 76 eivat, On the other hand (§ 9) oraciacet 
(rav havrwv) 4 Yuyxn, Kal ro per Sud poxOnpiav dryet amexdpevdy Ter, TO 
& Wderat, cai 7d pev Sedpo 76 8 exeioe Edxer Somep Staowavra. It may be 
noted that the term vce has the same reference, in the phrase ra 
dice: Sea, as the term a/ural has in Butler’s expression, ‘ the 
natural supremacy of Conscience’ (Sermon 2), viz. to Human 
Nature as a system. 

dote kal tovross eioiy HSetar Kal Kad’ aitds| ‘accordingly they are 
pleasant, both to those who. perform them, and in themselves,’ z. e. 
the desires of the @iAdcador are in perfect correspondence with ‘ the 
Nature of Things,’ or ‘moral environment’—ra givoer 7déa, the 
things in which a man ough to take pleasure, are avrois 75éa, things 
in which they do, as a matter of fact, take pleasure. Cf 2. XM. iii. 
4. 5 xa@ éxdorny yap ew iid éore Kara Kat Hdéa, kal Suapéper wreiorov 
icws 6 omovdaios rH TadnOes ev ExdoTois bpav, domEp Kavoy Kal peTpov 
avTrav op. 

§ 12. od8€y 8) mpoodetrar x.7.A.| Ramsauer contrasts the 
relation of eddapovia to ra exrds dyabd—§ 15 ghaiverar 8 Spos kai 
Tv extos ayabay mpoodeopéevyn. In short, 750v7, being t&v puxiKdr, 
cannot be a mepiamroy. On the whole § 12 see Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. 
ii. 2. 620 (third edition): ‘Die Lust soll nicht der Zweck und 
Beweggrund unseres Thuns sein, sondern nur eine nothwendige 
Folge der naturgemissen Thitigkeit; kénnten beide getrennt 
werden, so wiirde ein tiichtiger Mensch die Thatigkeit ohne Lust der 
Lust ohne Thitigkeit unbedingt vorziehen (Z. WV. x. 3. 12 od8eis 7’ dv 
EAovro Cv madiov Sidvoray Exov dia Biov, HOdpevos ep ois ra waidia os 
oidv Te pdduota, ovd€ xaipew Trody te tev aicyicrwv, pndémore péAdov 
AumnOjva. tTept wodda Te orovdyy moincaiped’ dy Kal ei pydepiav émupépor 
jdovny, otov dpav, pynpoverety, eidévat, ras dperds eyew, i & eé avayKns 
Enovrar Tovrois HSoval, oddev Siahéper’ Edoipeba yap dy radra cal ef py 
yivour’ dz’ airav 48ovn) ; in Wahrheit jedoch besteht die Tugend eben 
darin, dass man die Lust von der Tugend gar nicht zu trennen weiss, 
dass man sich in der tugendhaften Thatigkeit unmittelbar befriedigt 
fiihlt, und keines weiteren, dusserlichen Zusatzes von Vergniigen 
bedarf’ Zeller then quotes Z. NV. i. 8.12. Cf,also ii. 3. 1. 


meptdarou | ‘rd map’ jpiv pudakrypioy, kal cvvnbécrepov, pudakrdy (Fadn. 
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amulette)’—Coraes. Grant quotes Plut. Perzcles 38 Oedppacros . . . 1099 a.16. 
iotdpnxev Gtt vooay 6 Tepikdjjs émurkoroupévm tui rav pidrov Seige 

meplantov Ure TOY yuvatKov TS Tpaxnro mepimptnuévov > and Plato, Rep. 

iv. 426 B ov ad eradal odde meplanra. 


od éotiv dyabds 6 pip xaipwv| ‘This anticipates ZA. ii. 3. r, where a. 17. 
it is said that pleasure is the test of a ¢és being formed.’ Grant. 


§ 13. adda phy Kal dyabal ye kal kadat| cf. Eustrat. od pdvov jdeiar a 22. 
gnot ka@ éavras ai kar’ dperiy mpdkes, as ovcwwSas adtais évumdpxovcay 
kexTnpévat thy dSovnv, ada Kal ayaa Kal Kadai. 


kat padvota, toltwv éxacrov| 2. ¢. dpuora kal kdAduorau. 


elrep KahGs Kpiver Tept adtdv 5 croudatos’ Kpiver 8 ds etropev] See a. 23. 
note on § 8 b. 30 above. Cf. Eustrat. cat rotro (7.2. kal pddiora rovT@v 
ca = at - , - a \ ¢ , eee N 
Exacrov) djAov axd Tod Kpivovtos* amovdaios yap dv 6 Kpivev rept adrav, 
dpOov éxet Tov Aoytapov TO KpiTNpLov, Kal emel WSvoToY ad’Ta@ Kal a H 

p x yer ps purnpiov, Kal émel iStoTov avtr@ Kal dpiorov Kal 
KdA\oTov ai kata Tas apetas mpakers Kpivovtat, ws Kal mpdrepoy elpnrat, elev 
av e& avayxns kai tovavrau’ «i dé pn, Paddds te 6 arovdaios, kat diaorpodos 
6 dp06s* Smep dromov. On the omovdaios as the standard cf. Z. J. iii. 
FES a Wee Pee 

kpiver 8 ds eitopev] viz. Kai dyabds kal kadads civa ras Kar’ dperny 


, ‘ , , oe 
mpa&ets, kal padiora TOUT@Y E€KACTOV. 


$14. kat of Sidpiotar Taira Kad 7d Andvakdy émtypappa] ‘and a. 25. 
these are not separated as they are in the Delian Inscription.’ The 
Eudemian Ethics open with the quotation of these lines’. Zell, 
Coraes, Fritzsche (Z7h. Fud.), Michelet, and Grant collect various 
renderings of the sentiment, e.g. Plato, Gorgzas 451 E otopa ydp oe 
dknkoévar év Tois oupmocios addvrav dvOp@mav rodro Td aKodidy, ev 
karaptOpodvrat dSovres, Ort bytaivery pév &prordv €or, 7d b€ Sedrepoy Kaddv 
yeveoOar, tpirov b€, ds gnow 6 Tomrys Tod oKohLot, Td mAovTEiv addros 
x.7r.d.: Theognis (Poet. Gn. p. 11, Tauchnitz) xaddorov 16 dixaudrarov" 
Adorov 8 tyaivew | mpyywa O€ teprvdratoy Tov Tis €p@to TuxEV: 
Simonides (or Epicharmus) 

Dytaivery prev apioroy avdpt Ovar@ 
Sedrepov S€ Kaddv dvav yevérOat, 
To tpirov dé mdoureiy addhas, 


kal rd Téraprov nBav pera tov pilov: 


¥ Brit. Mus. 16. C. xxi (B®) and the Aldine Edition give—fd.oroy 5 ruxeiv 
ov Ts Exacros épG. 


1099 a,25. 


a, 29. 


gaol: 
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Soph. Creusa (apud Stob.) 


Kdddorév eat TovvOuKoy mepuKevat 
Le se . 7 
A@orov Se 7rd Cyv avoooy' Adwrrov 8 ore 


m 2 n 9 sem! 
mdpeote Anus Ov epa Kal’ nuepay, 


tavras 8¢, 4 play TodTwv Thy dpioryy, hapev etvar thy edSarpoviar | 
The unity of evdaypovia—the dpiorn évépyeca in which the other evép- 
yevat are not lost, but co-ordinated and used for the good of the 
whole—is well brought out by Eustr. in his note, here—éor dé 7 
evdaipovia 4 duod maca ai Kara Tas dperas evépyera, 7} €f play TLs TOUT@Y 
epi,  dplotn macav . . . adty & dy cin f Kara THY adnOH prrocodiar kal 
ppevnow, 4 Kal Tas GdAas cuvTnpodca Kat ouvexouca.. 


§ 15.] External goods are necessary as conditions of edda- 
povia, but are no parts of it, just as air and light are necessary 
to the life of a plant, but. are no parts of that life. Even 
pleasure, although it must not be accounted a arf of etda- 
povia, is more intimately connected with it than external goods. 
Cf, Pol. H. 7.1328 a. 21 énel 8, Somep tov Gov Tov Kata Hiow 
CVVETTOT@Y OV TaiTa eaTL pdpta THS GANS TVOTATEWS, Ov avev TO Gov OK 
ay ein, Spdov ws ovde médews pépyn Oeréov doa Tais wodeoW avayxaiov 
trdapxew ... Oud KtHoews pev Sei tais wédeow, odev & eotly 7H Krhows 
Hépos tis méAews... 7 O€ médis Kowvavia Tis eoTL TeV 6polwv, eveKev OE 
Cons Ths evdexouerns apiarns* emet & eariv evSapovia 76 apiorov, avtn Se 
apetns €vépyea Kat xpyois tis Tedews Kt.A.: LL i. 2. 1214 b. 11 
padiora b€ det mpGrov .. . SuopicacOa .. , év rim Toy nuerepay TO CHV ed, 
kal tivoy avev Tois dvOparos ovk évdexerar TOG imdpxew. od yap Tadrér, 
ay dvev odx oidy Te tyraivew, Kal 7d tyratvew. Spoiws 8 exer rodTo Kai ep 
Erépov ToMOY" Gore ovde 7d Chv Kah@s, kat Sv dvev ov Suviirdy Chv KadOs : 
LE. N, vii. 13. 2 ovSepia yap évépyera rédevos eurodifopern, 9 8 eddarpovia 
Tov Teheiov’ 616 mpoodeira 6 eddaipwr Tov ev compat ayabev Kal Tov éxrds 
Kal THs TUXNS, Gras py eumodi€nra tadra. of dé Tov TpoyiCsuevov Kal Tov 
dvotuxiais peydras mepiminrovra eddaivova dokortes eivat, eav 7 ayabds, 
i) éxdvtes 7) dkovres ovdev Aéeyouow. See Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. ii. 2.620, 621 
(ed. 3) ‘ Mit mehr Schein liesse sich seinen Aeusserungen tiber die 
ausseren Giiter der Vorwurf machen, dass er den Menschen hier zu 
sehr von blos natiirlichen und zufalligen Vorziigen abhangig mache. 
Aber doch verlangt er auch jene nur darum und nur so weit als sie 
unentbehrliche Bedingungen eines vollendeten Lebens und Werk- 
zeuge der sittlichen Thatigkeit sind, womit er unstreitig Recht hat. 
. ++ pp. 622, 3 Die Gliickseligkeit besteht wesentlich und ur- 
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spriinglich in der vernunftgemassen Thitigkeit, in der Austibung 1099 a, 31. 
einer vollendeten Tugend; ‘alles tibrige kommt nur als eine Be- 

dingung derselben in Betracht und ist nur insofern fiir ein Gut 

zu halten, wiefern es mit jener zusammenhinet, als ihre natiirliche 

Folge, wie die Lust, oder als ihr Hiilfsmittel, wie die leiblichen und 

ausseren Gtiter; muss aber vorkommenden Falls zwischen diesen 
verschiedenen Giitern gewahlt werden, so miissen alle andern den 
geistigen und sittlichen, weil sie allein unbedingte Giiter sind, nach- 

stehen,’ 


axopnyntov|] ‘Tanquam ars poetae vel actorum virtus jacet nisi a. 33. 
externo splendore ac pompa scenaque adjuvetur, ita 4 wuxijs 
evépyeca kar’ aperny fere nulla est nisi vita hominis instructa sit variis 
bonis. Ramsauer. Without the xopnyla of favourable circum- 
stances a man cannot play a brilliant part on the stage of life. 


§ 16. évioy 8€...| Things, the absence of which mars eddaporia, 1099 b. 2. 
are distinguished, as Ramsauer notes, from things which are neces- 
sary to it as dpyava. The 6€ after é&viay thus answers to the pe 
after wokdd. Grant quotes Phe? i. 5.1360 b. 18 ef 89 eorw 4 edSarpovia 
TolodToY, avdykn avThs evar pépn cdyéverav, moduPiriay, xpyotopirLar, 
mAodrov, evrekviay, moAvTeKviay, evynpiay, ert Tas TOU GapaTos apeTas, 
otov vylerav Kaddos loydby péyebos Stvapy dyoruoricny, SdEav, Tysnv, edtvxiav, 
dpernv’ ovt@ yap dy avrapxéorartos etn, ei Urdpxor ait@ ta 7 ev arte Kal 
Ta éxrds ayabd’ ov yap éeotw adda mapa rabra. He adds, ‘The ex- 
pression in the 2/eé. “ parts of happiness” is equivalent to “ instru- 
ments” of happiness, the more accurate designation in the present 
passage. ‘This is scarcely correct;—the present passage, as we 
have just seen, distinguishes the instruments (épyava) of happiness, 
such as mAovros, and its ornaments, such as xdA\dos; whereas in the 
Rhet. both are called ‘ parts’—pépy. In L. £. i. 2. 1214 b. 26 
(dv avev yap ody oidy re eddampoveiv Cor pépn THs edSatpovias eivar vopl- 
(over), on the other hand, we find pépy ris eddapovias contrasted with 
éy dvev ovx oid re, this latter expression being, in fact, equivalent to 
the pépn of the Rhet. The Rhet., concerned as it is to supply points 
to speakers addressing popular audiences, naturally differs from the 
more philosophical Zhics (ic. and Hud.) in its presentation of 
evdaovia. It includes conditions, instruments, and ornaments 
among the pépy. For pépy as ‘formal elements of the notion’ see 
Met. Z. 10 and 11. 

K 
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edyevetas] See Pseudo-Plut. de NModilitate 7 ’Apuotorehny opepev év 
TO exdeOopev@ rept edyevetas BiBAlo kal Ev Tois ématveTois Suakekoopnkora kal 
év rav ayabdv dye SinptOunxéra’. The fragments from this Dialogue 
repl ebyevetas, preserved in Stob. Flor. 86. 24, 25, and 88. 13 (see 
Berlin Aristotle, 1490), seem to suggest for edyévea a more intimate 
relation to e’Sapovia than that occupied by the other dyaéd men- 
tioned with it; for it is defined as dper} yévous—‘ hereditary virtue’ 
(so also in Pol. T. 7. 1283 a. 37); and, as such, must contribute to 
the content of that rede/a dper? which manifests itself in the évépyeta 
of e’Sapovia. Evdyévea is thus on a higher level than the ‘instru- 
ments’ or ‘ornaments’ of eddaporia, 


od mdvu edSatpovixds] ‘is not very likely to be happy.’ Peters, 


4 or] omitted by Ha, NC, P’, Par. 1417, Par. 1853, Eustratius, 
Heliodorus. Accordingly Susemihl brackets the words. The 
reference to ido is certainly not quite in place here, where the 
writer is speaking of the ornaments rather than of the instruments 
of evdapovia. 


§ 17. repo. 8€ thy dperiv| These words are regarded as spurious 
by Giphanius, Ramsauer, and Susemihl. But are they not neces- 
sary to account for the é6ev which follows in Ch. 9.§ 1? I think 
that they are: see Grant, ad /Joc-—‘ The word 6éev expresses the 
thread of connexion by which this new subject of discussion (ze. 
nérepdy eat pabyrdv x.t.d.) is introduced. Since happiness seems to 
be a balance of two principles, an internal one, virtue, and an 
external one, circumstances, the question arises whether it is attain- 
able by the individual through any prescribed means, or whether it 
is beyond his control. It seems chiefly, however, to be upon the 
word dperjy that Aristotle goes off. The question of the day, 
nérepov pabnrdv 7 dpern, comes before him in mentioning that some 
identify happiness with virtue... . The question forms an important 
point at issue in the ethical systems of Aristotle and Plato. The 
conclusion of Aristotle is directly opposed to that which is tentatively 
stated at the end of the Meno (gg E)—dpery av cin ovre hice ote 
didakrdv, GAda Oeig poipa mapayryvopévn Gvev vod ois dv mapayiyynra.’ It 


1 The text of the passages quoted from Aristotle in the editions of the de 
WVob. (ch. 14) has no authority. . The passages were inserted by J. C. Wolf, the 
first editor of the work. See Newman’s Politics, vol. ii, p. 68. 
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must be remembered, however, that, in the Meno, it is the politcal 1099 bv. 8. 
genius of a Pericles or Themistocles which is ascribed to 6ela 

potpa ; whereas in LZ JV. i. 9 Aristotle is speaking of the eimpafia of 

average Citizens—oi ju) mennpapévor mpds dperny. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ARGUMENT. 


The view that Happiness is Good Fortune—a gift bestowed by an external 
Power, Heaven or Fortune, upon certain favoured persons, is the very anti- 
thesis of our view that it ts a function which the strenuous man, by his own 
efforts, learns to perform ; and it may be useful here to compare the degrees in 
which two such opposite views of the origin of Happiness succeed in accounting 
Jor the facts of life. 

We may begin by admitting that if Heaven has any gift for man, Happiness 
may well be that gift: it is indeed a‘ Divine thing’: but this tt surely may 
be in virtue of being the crown of man’s endeavour. 

Again, if Happiness were a gift of Fortune, tt would be something exceptional, 
not widely distributed as it is. Its being widely distributed corroborates our 
view that it ts attained through exertions of which most men are capable. 

And again, it 7s surely more in keeping with the ‘ beauty’ of Happiness— 
that 1s, with the exquisite Harmony of the Happy Life, to ascribe it to the 
operation of a steady principle of causation, such as human agency, rather than 
to an aimless principle like Fortune or Chance. The organisms of the physical 
world are too beautiful, we think, and too definite, to be the results of Chance ; 
but the life of the good man is far more beautiful and definite. Indeed this 
beauty and definiteness of the Happy Life are implied in our Definition, which 
thus throws much light on the question of the origin of Happiness now before 
us. We define it as a vital function manifesting excellence—implying thus 
that it ts of a definite kind: and here we find ourselves in agreement with the 
doctrine laid down at the beginning of this Treatise—that the Chief Good is 
the end of Statesmanship ; for the statesman’s principal care is to produce a 
certain definite character zz his citizens, i.e. to make them good, and capable of 
well doing. With good reason, then, we do not speak of an ox as ‘ happy’—for 
he cannot perform the functions in which Happiness consists ; or a child (unless 
by anticipation)—for he cannot yet perform them. The performance of them 
needs, as we have said, perfect excellence and a perfect life: and often enough life 
is imperfect: many are the changes of fortune ; the man who Jlourishes most 
may happen upon great misfortunes in his old age, like Priam ; and no one 
would call a Priam ‘ happy, 

K2 
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§1.] Cf. #. Li. 1. 1214 a. 14 mporov d€ oxenréoy ev rim TO ed Chy 
kai res ktntov, érepoy Hroe ylyvovrar mdvTes evSaipoves ot TuvyydvovTes 
ravtns Tis mpoonyoplas, domep peyddor kal puxpol Kal THY xpoudy Ovahéporres, 
4 Sia pabjoeas, ds obons emornuns twds Tis edvdapovias, 7) Sud Tevos 
doxnoeos (Toa yap ovre Kata hiow odre pabodow add’ ebiobeiow 
imdpyet Tois dvOpamois, adda pév tois pathos eOuaGetor, xpnora Se rots 
xpnotas), i) Tovray pev kat ovdéva tev tpdrav, Svoiv b€ Oarepov ijrot 
kabdmep of vuppddrnmroe Kat Oeddnmroe trav avOporav emwoia Satpoviov 
twos damep evOovordtovres, i} Sia Thy TXNY (wohdAol-yap Tadrdv hacw eivat 


\ > , ~ sy > t 
Thy eidatpoviay Kal THY evruxiay). 


§§ 2, 3.] Aristotle, while declining to regard Happiness as 
a special gift bestowed on a favoured few by anthropomorphic 
gods, is willing to allow the term @eiov to be applied to it as 
an ornate epithet—-as indeed the term may be applied to any 
beautiful result of the formative agency of Nature: cf. Z. WV. 
vii. £3. 6 mdvra yap gioe exe te Ociov: de An. il. 4. 415 a. 26 
uotkeraroy yap tay év Trois Céow epyev, doa Tédea kal pr) MHPopaTa 7} 
Ty yeverw avropatny exer, TO Touoa ErEpoy oioy avTo, (Gov pev (Gor, 
gurov dé purdv iva tod del kal Tod Oelou peréxwow, 7 Svvaytac’ mavra yap 
éxeivou dpéyerat, Kdkelvov evexa mpdtre. Eoa Kata hiow mpdrta: LE. Lf. 


H. 14. 1248 a. 26 kwei ydp mos mavra 16 ev jpiv Ociov. 


&Ans av etn oxdpews oixerdtepov| Eustr. says ray mept mpovolas 
ely dv Aéyov oikerdrepov Kal Oeodoyexijs Oewpias ex dpevov’ 7OiKH S€ 7 mpoKerpevy 
mpaypareia, xal doov kat av7yy ikavdy 7d eipnyevov. The question, 
however, is not one which Aristotle cares to discuss even where, 
as in the We/aphysics, it might seem more in place than here. The 
passage, Z. /V. x. 8. 13, in which he comes nearest to seriously 
entertaining the question of a personal relation between the gods 
and men, on close examination, is seen to commit him to nothing 
more than an ornate use of the epithet deopiAgcraros. 


§ 4. cin 8 dy Kat wodvKowov . . . émyehetas| There is a certain 
looseness in the reasoning here ; indeed Grant describes the last 
clause, as it stands, as a pefitio principiz. The argument seems to 
be this:—If we suppose that Happiness is acquired 8¢ dperiy kat twa 
padnow 7) doxnow, te. by our own personal exertions, we not 
only are still at liberty to describe it as dpuorov, Gciov, and paxdprov, 
but we are able to explain the admitted fact that it is ‘common 
to many’ (wodvxowov)—a fact which is irreconcileable with its being 
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Gedadoros or the speceal gift of the gods. ‘But it would seem also 1099 b.18. 
to be common to many—4a characteristic which can be explained 
(ydp) only if we suppose that it may be acquired through study 
and diligence, by all who are not incapacitated for virtue’ The 
importance of rd mohvcowov, as enabling us to discriminate between 
the claims of an exceptional agency like 6eés, edpuia, or réxn on 
the one hand, and of man’s own personal exertion (émtpedera, &C.) 
on the other hand, to be the source of Happiness, is well brought 
out in £. Fi. 3. 1215 a. 12 ef pev yap ev rois bia Téyny ywopevots 7) 
Trois Sua vow 7d kahas Civ éoriv, dvéedmicrov dy ein ToAXois (ov ydp eore 
Ov emipedeias 7 ktnous ovde en” adtois ovd€ Ths adrdy mpayparetas)’ et & 
& TO adrov rowdy twa eivat Kal ras Kar’ adrov mpdgets, Ko-dstEpoy ay ety Td 
ayabbv Kat Oesrepov, Kowdrepov péev TH mreioow evdexerOa peracyeiv, berd- 
tepov O€ 7 keioOa THv evSaipoviay Tots atirods mapackevdtovar mowodvs Tevas 


kal Tas mpaégets. 


§ 5.] On this section Ramsauer remarks, ‘jam enim missa est b. 20. 
omnis cogitatio de deorum beneficio. Nec deesset forsitan ne- 
cessario Td modvKowoy, si res ad deum referenda esse videretur ; 
quod vero fortunae attribuitur spreta omni lege ne as ent rd mond 
quidem potest accidere.’ ‘The fact that Happiness is ‘common to 
many’ certainly excludes the hypothesis of mere chance being its 
cause; but I cannot agree with Ramsauer in thinking that 
the same fact does not, in Aristotle’s mind, necessarily exclude 
the hypothesis of its being the gift of personal gods. We must 
remember that the popular conception of etdamovia which Aristotle 
has to correct is that embodied in the etymology of the word, 
and associated with such examples as Polycrates and Croesus, 
who, because sfeczally favoured by Heaven, were also specially 
exposed to its POdvos. 

Michelet’s note on § 4 makes ety 8 dy cat modixowoy disprove the 
intervention of the gods, ‘ «i & dy cat rodveowov' nempe si ex- 
ercitatione virtus comparatur. Jam autem concludit: Cum a 
multis possit acquiri, revera exercitatione comparatur. Sin vero 
a Diis mitteretur, paucis Deorum amicis contingeret, ut admodum 
paucis Homeri heroibus, ex. gr. Menelao campi Elysii.’ 1 think 
that 76 ris edSaipovias wodvKowor is intended to disprove the agency 
of any exceptional cause, whether God or Chance. eh. 

In illustration of the conception of vos contained in § 5 Zell 
and Michelet quote Phys. viii. 6. 259 a. 10 €v yap rois pices det 70 
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memepacpevov Kai Td Bédriov, cay evdexnTar, Umapxewy paddov : de Juv. et 
Sen. 4. 469 a. 28 riv pviow éppev ev macw ek rev duvaréy mrovovoay TO 
KaAALoT OV. 

The implication in the argument «i 8 éoriv otrw Bédriov 7 dua 
rixny eddaipovety «.t.d. is that eddatporia, being man’s perfection or 
the realisation of his gvous, will, like other realisations of qvots, 
manifest 75 BéAriov Kat Td TeTEpacpévov—that definite structure and 
function, which cannot be the result of an indefinite principle, an 
airiov kar ovpBeBnxds, such as tvxn. On toxn see Mer. K. 8. 1064 
b. 32 wav dn hapey civar ro pev det kai e€ avdykns . . . Td b€ ws emt TC 
mond, Td dé OVO ws emt 7d TOAD ovr” Gel Kal e€ dvdykns GAN’ Sas érvyev ... 
Zor di) Td cupBEAyKds 6 ylyverat pév, ovK det 8 ov8 €& dvéykns od8 ws emi Td 
mody ... Td dC &yexd tov ev Tois piger yryvouévrs 7) dd Scavoias 
éoriv. riyn 8 éorw brav rt rovrav yevyrat Kata cupBeByxds. . . 1) TUXN 
& atriov xara ovpBeBynkds év Trois Kata mpoaiperw THv evexd Tov yryvopevots 
... a8 alria ddpiora ad? Sv dv yevorro 76 awd toxns. Cf. also Phys. 
ii. 4, 5, 6—e.g. 5. 197 a. 18 Kal 7d Havas eivat te mapddoyoy ri Toxnv 
Opbas’ 5 yap NMyos i} TY del dvT@v 7H TAY s emi TOTOAU' 9 OE THyN ev TOIs yry- 
vouévos mapa Tadita* Sore reid} ddpista Ta ovT@s aria, kal 7 TOxn adpiorov. 

In Pays. ii. 8. 199 b. 13 the definite products of dics, the 
principle of organic growth, are contrasted with the haphazard 
results of chance—eder cal ev tois oméppact yiverOa bras ervxev' dos 
dé dvaipet 6 ovTw Aéyav Ta hice: te kal prow" hice yap doa and twos 
ev éavtois apxns cuvexs Kwovpeva adiveirar els te Téhos* ad’ exdarns b€ 
od Td avTd ExdoTos ove TO TUXSy' del pévTOL emt TO adTd, cay pH TE 
eunodion, Phys. ii. 8 is, indeed, the best commentary on the 
present §. It is argued in the present § that edda:povia, civilization, 
the perfect form of man’s life, is too beautiful and definite an 
organism to be the result of chance; so in P&ys. ii. 8 it is argued 
that the beautiful structures of plants and animals cannot be 
due to the working of the haphazard principle of 7é atréuarov, with 
which ‘the survival of the fittest’ is mistakenly identified in the 
chapter—as in the following passage 198 b. 23 ti Kodvet obrw Kab 
Ta pépy exe ev rH hicet, oiov rods dddvras €& dvdykns dvareiAae rods pev 
eumpoobious dé&eis, émerndetous mpds 7d Siaupeiv, rods S€ youdlovs wdareis 
kal xpnoipous mpds Td deaivew thy tpopny, émel od Tobrou evexa yerécbar, 
GRA ovpmecciv. Spoiws dé Kal mept rv Mdov pepdv, év ois Soxet 
Umdpxew 7d everd Tov. mov pev odv dmavta cuvéeBn Somep kav et everd 
Tov eyiveto, TaiTa pev eowOn dd Tod adroudrov ovardvra émirndelws* Soa 
8€ pi ovTws, dwoero Kal dmdddvrat, Kabdrrep "EpmeSokdijs éyer Ta Bouyer 
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avipémpopa. 6 pev vdv déyos, dv Tis dwophoetev, obros, Kal el Tis Gos 1099 b.20. 
Towdrds eat’ adivarov Sé todTov €xew tov tpdmov. tadra pev yap Kab 
mavra Ta pvcer 7) del ovTw yiveras #) ds emi Td OAL, Tov 8 dad TUXNS Kal 
Tod avtoudrov ovdev, Darwin quotes this passage at the beginning 
of the ‘ Historical Sketch’ prefixed to his ‘ Origin of Species,’ and 
adds—‘ We here see the principle of natural selection shadowed 
forth, but how little Aristotle fully comprehended the principle is 
shown by his remarks on the formation of the teeth.’ Aristotle’s 
doctrine of vous, however, is not inconsistent with Darwinism— 
indeed, if teleology is to find a place at all in Darwinism, it must, 
I feel sure, be in that form in which it is conspicuous in Aristotle’s 
doctrine of gio. Aristotle’s mistake in the passage quoted 
by Darwin is to see chance, and not natural law, in ra ovordyta 
emriTydSelws, 

wépuxev,| Ramsauer, Susemihl, and Bywater rightly place a b. 22. 
comma instead of a full stop after mépukev, 
. §6. 1a Kard téxvnv] réxrm, like vats, is rod pécov oroxaoriKy— 
strives to realise that which is definite: cf. Z.V. ii. 6. 9. It 
is directly opposed to tvxn, which is its orépnows: cf. ALez. A. 3. 
1070 a, 6) yap -réxyn 7 hioer ylyverae i) tOxN 7) TH adropdT@' 7 pév 
ovv tex dpxn ev arm, 7 Sé€ vows apxyy ev ait@ ... ai € Aoural 
aitiat orepnoets TOUTMY. 

Kata Thy dptotyny| dplorn & airia ray év dvOpamas épyafopevey apern b. 23. 
ds kpeittav Kal téxyns kat pioews, Eustr. Cf. £. WV. ii. 6. 9. 1106 b. 
14 4 8 dper) maons réxyns axpiBeorépa kal dpetvov eoriv. 

§ 7. ouppavés . . . Lyrodpevoy] ‘Light is thrown on the b. 25. 
question before us (7. e. how we attain Happiness) by our definition 
(of Happiness) also.’ 

mod tis] ‘of a certain definite kind,’—7.¢. realised under b. 26. 
definite conditions internal and external. Cf. Aristoxenus 18. 20 
(Marquard p. 24) Td nppoopevoy pédos . . . mpoodetrar cvvbécews Tivos 
movas Kai 08 THS TuXovens. Cf. Plotinus, Lym. ii. 4. 167 ovd€ 3) 7 
arépnots modrns ov8€ roy, GAN’ epnpia modrnros. So here, eddaipovia, 
being an évépyeta oid rts, cannot be the result of réxy, for rixn 
is the orépnots Or epnpia movdryros. 

tov Sé Aouwav . . . dpyavixas] 2. e. Happiness is essentially puxijs b 27. 


évépyea, but requires the other goods as the conditions of its 
realisation. (1) It requires ra rod cadparos dyaéd as its UAy, matter, 


1099 b.27. 
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or necessary substratum—(ra pev bmdpxeww dvaykaiov. Cf. Phys. it. 9. 
200 a.7 év Trois ddos maow, ev doors Td everd Tov eaTiv, ovK dvev pev TOY 
dvayxatay exdvrav tiv pict, od pértor ye dua radra GAN’ 7) ds VAny, GAN 
evexd rov' olov dia ri 6 mplav rowadi; dws Todi, Kat evexa rovdi. TodTO 
pévrot Td 08 evexa adivarov yevérOa dv py ovdnpods 7° dvdykn apa odnpodv 
eivat, et mpiav gora, Kai Td epyov avrod. && trobécews oby TO avaykaioy, 
GAN’ odx ds Téos’ ev yap TH TAn Td dvaykaiov' rd 8 ob Evexa ev TO Ady) 
—health, vigour and longevity, goods of the body, are necessary to 
the Form of Happiness, as the matter in which it is realised. So, 
cutting the form of a saw is realised in the matter of iron, not of 
wood. This relation of Happiness or woxijs évépyesa to bodily 
excellence is indeed merely an extension of Aristotle’s general 
doctrine of the relation of the wvx7 to the body: see de Ax. ii. 1. 
412 a. 20, where Wvy7 is defined as cidos caparos pvotxod Suvdper 
(wiv éxovros—the Wvx7 is the form of the cépa, which is the dvvayis 
or matter. (2) Happiness requires ra éxrés dya@d as instruments 
(ra 82 ovvepya Kal xpnopa répucey dpyavunds. Cf. L. LV. i. 8. 15. 
1099 a. 33 moAAG perv yap mpdrrerar Kabdmwep dv dpydvuv, dia Pirov kat 


mAovrov Kal mohurixijs Suvdpews). 


§ 8. movods Twas kat dyaPous] kal dyabovs is here epexegetical—‘ of a 
certain definite character, z.e. good.’ Cf. Eustratius :  8€ modereky 
epyov exer émtpehéorarov mouiv tovs moXiras mowovs Tivas Hyouv dyabovs 
kat mpaktixo’s tév kadayv. By the agencies of padnows, doxnors, and 
eOicuds, wodurixy effects the Happiness of the citizens—a definite 
result. 


§§ 9,10.] These sections are intended to strengthen the position, 
that personal exertion is the cause of edSaovia, by pointing to the 
absence of ability to make the exertion on the part of children and 
brutes, dv oddey edSatpov A€yopev. 


§§ 10, 11. Set yép ... moddai ydp...] The first ydp 
introduces a clause explaining why children cannot yet be called 
eddaipoves: the mpdges in which edSamovia consists require redela 
dpern and a réAewos Bios. The second ydp introduces (somewhat 
irrelevantly) a clause which explains why even those old and 
virtuous enough to be mpakrixoé may still fail to satisfy the require- 
ment of the redewos Bios, regarded as a life free to the end from 
great misfortune. Thus the transition is made to the subject 
of the next chapter. See Ramsauer on §§ 10 and 11. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ARGUMENT. 


Are we then ‘to call no man happy while he lives,’ following Solon’s maxim 
‘wait for the end’? Tf this means that ‘a man may be happy after his death, 
we who define Happiness as ‘a vital function’ can admit no such doctrine ; 
but we need not suppose that Solon meant anything so absurd. He meant that 
when a man is dead he is beyond all chance of misfortune, and that we may 
then, if his life has been happy, safely say so. But can we really feel sure that 
even when he ts dead a man ts beyond the reach of good and evil fortune? A 
living man may be touched by good and evil fortune without being conscious of 
tt ; so perhaps the unconscious dead may be touched by the good and bad fortune 
of their children and remoter descendants. Jt would indeed be absurd to suppose 
that a dead man 1s so touched by posthumous fortune as to become now ‘happy, 
now ‘wretched’; but tt would be equally absurd to maintain that he cannot be 
touched by zt at all. Perhaps however the further examination of Solon’s 
maxim may throw some light on this question of posthumous fortune—Must we 
then ‘wait for the end’ before we venture to felicitate a man on his Happiness ? 
Surely it ts absurd to watt till Happiness is a thing of the past, before we ven- 
ture to admut tts existence—because, forsooth, it ts a stable thing, whereas the 
Sortune of man’s life-is unstable to the end. So, let our answer to Solon be— 
This continual observance of the changes of fortune ts a great error. Happiness 
does not consist in good fortune, although it requires its material assistance: 
nor does Wretchedness consist in bad fortune: it is tn actions, good and bad, that 
Happiness and Wretchedness consist. And here we may note that our Defini- 
tion of Happiness is corroborated by Solon himself, It is the stability of Happi- 
ness which strikes him most. How the stability which he regards as essential 
to Happiness can be predicated of a life which ts still obnoxious to fortune, zs 
his difficulty. Now the functions in which our Definition makes Happiness 
consist have more stability than aught else in human life. They are the man’s 
throughout life, even more than his knowledge and skill of hand. In the 
performance of the highest of them he lives continuously, identifying himself 
with them. Himself he still is both in prosperity and in adversity—a per- 
sonality maintaining its identity through all changes. Slight changes do not 
influence him much ; greater changes enhance his Plappiness or mar it ; but 
even where they do most to mar tt by laying sorrows upon him and impeding 
him in the performance of his functions, his noble personality shines out: we 
see him bearing his misfortunes cheerfully, not because he does not feel them, but 
because he ‘has a heart aboon them a? Such a man, whatever happened, could 
never become ‘wretched, for he could never perform the base actions in which 
Wretchedness consists ; on the other hand it would be absurd to extol ‘the felicity 
of his life, of he ended his days like Prian. 

From what has been said it ts evident that the happy life is essentially 
uniform. The happy man is not easily moved from his Happiness by ordinary 
misfortunes: and if once moved somewhat from it by great misfortunes, ts not 
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restored to it in a short time, but, if at all, only after many years full of glorious 
achievements. 

And now we may present our Definition in this final form—‘ The happy 
man is he who, being perfectly good, manifests his goodness tn action, who has 
been sufficiently furnished with external good things, whose life embraces a 
definite, t.e.a perfect period—and ( perhaps we should add), whose death is 
according to his life? 


Introductory Note.| In this chapter Aristotle shows how his con- 
ception of uxijs evépyeta kar’ dperny May, as dpyn, be applied to solve 
(cf. i. 7. 23 Soxet yap mrciov i) ifyuov mavtds eivar ) apxn, Kal modha 
cuppari yiverOar 80 adtis tév (yroupévov) what is undoubtedly the 
most pressing question which the moralist has to deal with. The 
question is—How can there really be such a thing as Happiness 
for living men, who-are always exposed to terrible vicissitudes of 
fortune? Aristotle’s answer is—Happiness does not depend essen- 
tially, as is popularly supposed, on the outer moment of Fortune, 
but is within a man, and is as abiding as his personality, of 
which it is the function. It is indeed affected by Fortune, but it is 
not the sport of Fortune. If, then, the Definition is correct with its 
Wuxns évépyeca kat’ dperny, Happiness is possible. But further, the 
very circumstance that pessimism, or disbelief in the possibility of 
Happiness, prevails, is evidence in favour of the conception em- 
bodied in the Definition. Men are agreed that Happiness, if it 
exists at all, must be something stable and lasting; this is why, 
considering too exclusively the mutability of Fortune, they despair 
of Happiness. Their agreement that Happiness (did it actually 
exist) would be something stable, is a édéa in favour of the correct- 
ness of Wuyijs évépyeca kar’ dperqy, for such an évépyea is preeminently 
stable. 

Having shown that Happiness is possible, because essentially 
Wuxijs evépyeta kar’ dperny, Aristotle is willing to concede to popular 
Opinion a very important influence exercised by Fortune; and in 
making this concession even entertains the question, whether the 
influence of Fortune ceases for the individual at his death, or does 
not rather (as another popular belief will have it) affect even the 
dead through their descendants. His discussion of this question 
(resumed on ch, 11) is remarkable as leading to no definite state- 
ment of his own view. The discussion is conducted in the spirit 
of the dialectic which animates the Platonic ‘ Dialogues of Search.’ 
Indeed, the disproportionate space occupied by the subject or sub- 
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jects of chapters ro and 11 suggests the thought that in these 1100a. 10. 
chapters we have part of’an early Aristotelian Dralogue worked into 
the later and more dogmatic E¢hics. Aristotle is reputed to be the 
author of a Dialogue Etdypos 4 wep) Wuxjs treating of the immor- 
tality of the soul, fragments of which have come down to us (see 
Berlin Aristotle, p. 1479 sqq.). Cf. the conjecture of Blass (Jhe7. 
Mus. vol. xxx. p. 481 sqq. 1875) that the Dialogue rep) dirooodias 
was made use of in the composition of certain parts of the J/e/a- 
physics and de Coelo. Be this as it may, the point of interest for 
us here is that 2 the Ethics Aristotle thinks it worth while to 
discuss, at considerable length, without arriving at any positive 
expression of opinion, a question on which we know, from his other 
writings, that he had formed a positive opinion. The Wx) he 
defines in the de An, ii. 1. 412 b. 10 a8 16 ti jy civ TE Todt 
oépatt. Personal consciousness—all that is included in the desig- 
nation maénrikds vovs, perishes with the body. The srouyrixds vods 
is eternal, but it is cosmic not personal:—de An. iii. 5. 430 4, 
17 kai ovTos 6 vods ywpiords Kal duuyis Kal drabys Th ovoia dv evepyeia . . 
xopiabeis S€ ore pdvov drep eoti, kal ToUTO pdvov aOdvarov Kal didiov’ ov 
pynpovevopev Sé, drt TovTO pev amabes .. . 6 S€ maOytiKds vos POaprds* Kal 
dvev rovrou ovGév voei—on which see Trendelenburg, de Ax. p. 491, 
who finds in od prnpovevoper a denial of Plato’s doctrine of dvdpynots. 
Even in the chapter before us (Z. JV. i. 10) ‘ one phrase occurs,’ as 
Grant points out (7A. Essay v. p. 302), ‘in which the real feéling 
of Aristotle, for the moment at least, seems to be let out. He asks 
(£¢h. i. 10. 2), “Can Solon have meant that a man is happy when 
he has died ?” and replies, “This would be an absurdity, especially 
since we consider happiness to be éevépyeua”” . . . it is clear that we 
have here a brief indication that death destroys those potentialities 
that result in happiness. It would seem then that the only immor- 
tality which is left possible by his belief is a Buddhist nirvana’ (see 
generally Grant’s Zth. Essay v. pp. 295-303, where he discusses 
Aristotle’s opinions as to the nature of a soul). Why, then, does 
Aristotle discuss the question of personal immortality as he does 
here? The form in which the question is raised seems to help us 
to an answer. ‘How is the happiness of the dead affected,’ he 
asks, ‘by the fortunes and conduct of their descendants’? We 
immediately think of the importance attached in ancient societies to 
the performance by descendants of the ceremonial rites due to 
ancestors, the proper performance of which may almost be said to 
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have been the razson d’étre of the family as a corporation to be 
perpetuated. The large place which the cult of ancestors held in 
the imagination and traditional practice of the ordinary Greek seems 
to explain the prominence here given by Aristotle to the discussion 
of a subject in which he had no scientific interest, and his un- 
willingness to commit himself to a conclusion which he knew would 
be Alav dpirov .. . kai rats Sdéas evavrioy (i. 11. 1). It is to be noted, 
however, that he rationalises the issue put—lIt is the effect on dead 
ancestors, not of the ceremonial conduct, but of the fortunes of 
their descendants which he discusses. On ancient beliefs regarding 
the soul and death, and on the cult of the dead, see Fustel de 
Coulanges, La Cr#é Antique Livre i, chapters 1 and 2. 

It is perhaps worth noticing in conclusion that in the Dialogue 
Evdynpos i) wept uxjs, an argument for the immortality of the Soul 
seems to have been drawn from the religious homage paid to the 
dead. Fr. 33, Berlin Arist. 1480 a. 11 4 Wuyy aOdvaros, émeidy 
aitopuas mavres of avOpamo kal orévSopev xods Tois KaTorxouéevors Kal 
duvupev Kar aita@v, ovdels d€ TH pndapy pydayds dyte omévOer more 7 


lj > Aa 
duvuce KAT avTOD. 


§ 1. kata Zédwva] See Herod. i. 30-33 for the conversation 
between Solon and Croesus—otr év, 6 Kpoice, says Solon (ch. 32. 
§ 6) wav earl avOpemos cuppopn’ eyot dé od Kal mAouréew perv péya 
gaiveat kai Bacideds eivar ToAAGY avOparav* ékeivo bé Td Etped pe, OUK@ GE 
éy@ héyo (2.¢. eddaipova), mply dv teAeuTHaavTa KadOs Tov aidva TUOwpaL. +. . 
Again, § 12 mpw & ay redevtnoy émuryxeew, pndé Kadéetv Kw OABtov, GAN 
evruxéa, and § 17 oxonéew S€ xp) mavtos xpnuatos tTHy TedevTHVY KR 
droBnoera, moddotor yap On imodéEas OABov 6 Oeds, mpoppifovs avérpewe. 
The result is given ch. 33 ratra déyav TO Kpoiow (6 Sddar), od Kos 
ovre exapicero, ovre Adyou pw roimoduevos ovdevds dmomeumeta’ Kdpra 
ddéas duabla civat, ds ra mapedvra dyaba pereis, THY TehevTHY marTds xpq- 
patos dpav exédeve. Plut. Vita Solonts ch. 24 "EdAnou, einer, & 
Baorred Avddy mpos te Tada petpias exew 6 beds Cwxe Kat codpias tivds 
adaprovs, @s Eouxe, Kai Snporikns, od Bacrdexis ovd€ Napmpas, td perpid= 
THTOS Hpiy péreotwv, t) TUXaALs 6pOoa wavtobarais ypapevov det Tov Blov odK 
eG Tois mapotow dyabois péya dpoveiv ovdé Oavpaterw dvdpds edrvyiav 
petaBorns xpdvoy exovoay. e€mevor yap éxdot@ Toixitoy €& adyAouv Td 
pddov 6 8 eis rédos 6 Saivov ebero tiv edmpagiay, rodvrov evdaipova 
vopigoper, 6 d€ Cavros ere kal Kuvduvevovtos €v TH Bio paxapiopds, Somep 
dyaveCouevov knpvypa kal orépavos, early d8eBavos Kai dxvpos, The com- 
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mentators quote for the sentiment of this dictum attributed to 1100 a.11. 
Solon— a 


Soph. O. 7. 1528 
date Oynrov dvr’ éxeivyy tiv tedevtalay xpewy 
€ a >’ ~ ia 5) 
npepav emeokorovvta pndé’ 6ABi¢ew, mply dv 
Téppa tod Blov mepaon pndév adyewdy rabav. 
Trach. t 
Adyos pev €or’ apxatos dvOporav davels, 
@s ov« dv aidy éxpdbos Bpotey, mpiv av 
, #3 > ¥ me ” , 
avy tis, ott’ ef xpnords ovr’ et To Kakéds. 
Eurip. Androm. 100 
xp 8 ovror eimeiy ovdev bdBi0v Bporar, 
mpw dv Oavdvros thy tredevtatay tds 
dros mepdoas nuepay née Kdro. 
Troad. 509 
tov 8 evdapdver 
pndéva vopicer edruyeiv mplv dy Odvy. 
To these passages may be added Avoryciou rupdvvou ex Andas (apud 
Stob.. for. vol. iv. 18, ed. Meineke)— 
Ouvnrayv Sé pndeis pndev drPBidv ore 
kpivn, mp airov ed TedeuvTHGavr’ tdy" 
> > e x A / > > , 
ev aodadet yap tov Oavovr émawweoat. 
§ 2. dromov| See Grant’s “7h. Essay v. p. 302, quoted in Intro- a. 18. 
ductory Note to this chapter. 


§ 3. pnde Xsdov Todto Bovdetar] ‘Solon’s meaning’ was evidently a. 15. 
re THviKavra dy Tis dodad@s k.T.A.. aS May be seen from the accounts 
given by Herod. and Plut., not that ‘a man is positively happy after 
death.’ 


dopahds| Cf. Dionysius quoted at the end of note on § 1. a. 16. 


éxeu pev Kal TodT dpdioBytyoiv two] Ramsauer points out that a. 17. 
pev here is not followed by 4é, the opposition generally expressed by 
means of two clauses being implied in the single clause éyer pev kal 
rodr duduocByrnoiy trwa—‘ ut si explicares ‘‘haec quamquam vera 
sunt tamen aliam admittunt controversiam.”’ 6¢ at the beginning 
of § 4, dmopiay 8, has no relation to this ev. 


Soxet] not to be taken as necessarily an expression of Aristotle’s a. 18. 
own opinion. 


1100 a. 19. 


a. 20. 


a. 21. 


a. 23. 


a. 26, 
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elmep kal TO Lovie ph aic@avopdve 8é] domep kay ct tis (Sou pev 
dyabois Trois kara Tov Biov dyabds dv, rav bé oikeiwv adrod ed éxdvTa@v, kal 
airav els ywdouw ok epxoure kat SC amodnpiav tows if) Sia xpdvov Kai 
aodpdy darxoXav mpos erepa, oUT@ Kal TO TeOveOre ovpPaiver modhdaKs 
yiverbar pndepiay aicénow ¢xovte tdv dyabav a Tots oikelois avTov 
ovpB8nxev—Eust. Rassow (Yorsch. p. 120) would place a comma 
after (évm, on the ground that the words ju) aic@avonévg S€ cannot go 
with the conditional clause: the construction is Soxel yap etvai Te TO 
reOvedtt kat kakdy Kai ayabdy, py aicbavopeve Sé,-etrep Kal rd CavTe Kai 
kakoyv Kal dyaOdy éore pr) aicOavopeve. 

A dead man, it may be argued, is like a living man absent on a 
long journey, to whom, without his knowing it, good and evil may 
happen, in the matter of his estate, or in the persons of his relatives 
left at home. A dead man may thus perhaps be said ‘to partici- 
pate unconsciously’ in the happiness or misery of his descendants. 
Aristotle says nothing here to lead us to suppose that he appro- 
priates this view; indeed, he could not appropriate it, for it still 
assumes personal immortality, although in a highly attenuated 
form. Aristotle’s own doctrine is that ‘immortality’ belongs to the 
family or race, as distinguished from the individual: see de An. 
li. 4. 415 a. 26 hvovxwraroy yap Tav épywr trois (dow, doa Téeva Kal pu) 
mnpepara, i) Ty yéveow adroparny exer, TO TrooaL ETEpoy oloy aiTd, COov 
pev ov, purdv dé urov, iva tod det kai Tod Oeiov peréexoow 7 SvvavTat 
+.» €mel ovv Kowwvely advvatet Tod dei Kal Tod Oeiov TH ouvexeia, Sia 7d 
pydev evdéxecOar trav pbapray raird Kai ev apiOu@ Stapevery, 7 Svvarac 
peréxew ExaoToy, kowavel TavTy, TO pév addoy TO & Frrov’ Kal Suapéver od«K 
aird GAN’ oioy adrd, dpibud pev odx ev, cider 8 &. Oecon. i. 3. 1343b. 
23 dua S€ Kal » piows dvamdnpot rairy TH mepidd@ TO det eivar’ émel Kar’ 
apiOpdv od Sivara, Gddd Kara 1d cidos* ovT@ mpo@xovdpnrat td Tod Oelov 


exatépou 7 puiots Tod Te avdpos Kal THs yuvaiKds mpods THY KoWwviay, 
Tipal Kat d&rustar| 2. e. to himself. 


§ 4. daopiav 8¢] This is Bekker’s reading, followed by Bywater. 
I am inclined to follow Susemihl in reading 6): nothing new is 
going to be added: what has been said is going to be repeated in 
different words. 


kata Aéyov] ‘in accordance with his life’: Eustr. has cara Adyov 
iro kata dkodovOiay Kal avadoylay Ths avTod paxapidtyTos. 


Tois dmoorhpaow| ‘in their respective degrees of removal.’ Grant. 
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§ 5. pnd ent twa xpdvov] ‘not even for a time ’—7.¢. for a short 1100 a. 29. 
time after the death of thé yoveis. 


On § 5 Grant remarks—‘ The second part of this sentence, pro- 
nounced so strongly as it is, seems to contradict what one would 
have supposed to be Aristotle’s philosophical creed. But he is 
here speaking from the popular point of view, and states strongly 
the two sides of the difficulty that presents itself. For the nonce he 
accepts a common belief on the subject (cf. i. 11. 1, i, 11. 6), but 
modifies it so as to leave it unimportant.’ 


§ 6. 16 mpdtepov drop Ody] viz. mérepoy od8 Gddov oddéva avOpdrrev a. 31. 
evoaipovirréoy €ws dv (7; §1. The solution of this dopia will help us 
to the answer of 1d viv éemutnrotpevov, Viz. mérepov curiKvetrar Ta TOV 
€xydver Tois yovedorv ;. the discussion of which is resumed in the next 
chapter. 


§ 7. dvaxukdetoOar] Zell quotes Phys. iv. 14. 223 b. 24 gact yap 1100 b. 3. 
KUKNov eivar Ta avOpanwa mpdypara, Michelet quotes Herod, i. 207 
xUkdos Tov avOperniov eotl mpnypdarav. 


§ 8.] Grant notes that the words xapuaiAcovra kai cabpds iSpupevor b. 6. 
form an iambic line, probably quoted from some play. 


§ 9. 7 7d pev Tals TUXaIg emaKodouIety oddapas dp0dv ;] This is b. 7. 
Solon’s error. He attaches too much weight to fortune. Happiness 
is essentially the virtuous life, which can maintain itself even in the 
midst of misfortunes. 

With émaxodovéciv rais roxas cf. Menander (Stob. Eel. Phys. ii. 8, 
Meineke, £7. iv. 215) 


, , a > > \ , 
SvorapaxohovOnrdév te mpayp €otiv TvXN. 


§ 10, paptupel 8¢ 7G Adyw Kal 1d viv SiamopyOev] To be taken b. 11. 
closely with what immediately precedes—‘ Happiness does not 
consist in good fortune. Good fortune is only an external con- 
dition, not part of the essence, of Happiness. Happiness consists 
essentially in the performance of function: and (§ 10) this theory 
(76 Xéye) of Happiness is confirmed by the very difficulties them- 
selves which we have reviewed.’ To dcarropeiv is depyeoOar ras dmopias 
(see Index Artst.s.v. Siaropeiv) ; consequently here ré6 viv duaropnev 
means ‘the result of the review of dopia: which we have concluded.’ 
The result of this review has been to bring out 76 poémpdy te etvar thy 
evdatpoviay as the thought underlying the dmopia.— How can evdar- 
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b. 14. 


b. 15. 


b. 16. 
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povia, which is péwpdv v1, be realised in the life of man, which is 
obnoxious to fickle fortune (§ 7)’? Our Definition, which makes 
Happiness. consist, not in good fortune, but in those functions 
which are the most stable elements in human nature, is thus con- 
firmed by ‘ the review of dmopia.’ The Paraph. Heliodorus explains 
Ore TO pev TvxaLS 


2 ~ > n > Lar > \ > ¢ ¢ > , , A 
émrako\ovbetp, ovdapas 6pOdv ou yap €v TaUTals 7 evdoatpovia OvVLoTAaTAL, Uf] 
> , A 2 \ ~ \ aA BY \ > , Chee} ft 
TOUVQVTLOV aa mpoo-detrat ev TOUT@Y T™pos THY evdatoviay oO avOparwvos 
, / ww e c ‘ > , = > , > > > ~ > > > lol 
Bios, kaOdrep etropev’ 7 O€ ovaia ts edvdatpovias-ovK ev adtais, aAN ev TH 
S33 \ > , oer \ LY t \ col ea A 
kar dpetiy evepyeia ouviotarat, kabas etpnrat. Mdypov yap det etvae ry 
> Tis ty X - > 5) aL [ves | , , 4 
evOapoviay’ Kai dia TodTo od Suvardv adtHy év Tois and TYxNs TUVicTac ba 
‘ - ae - Gh e > A Tt CL édaf Thv > A 
Kat TOUT®@ PapTupet 7 7 pPOKElMevn TH ots amo TOUTOV ¥y' 70) € € TH apxnyv 


~ ¢ rn \ > , / i. 
TOU umokeio Oat THY evdatpoviay fovtpoy eval, 


povipmtepat ydp Kal TOy émornpavy atta: Soxodow etvor] The 
contrast here is between deeply organised functions, zwhether in- 
tellectual or moral, involving the coordination of all parts of a man’s 
nature—z.e. between the display of intelligence and moral goodness, 
on the one hand, and special knowledge, involving the perhaps 
exclusive cultivation of one small part of human nature, on the 
other hand. An intelligent man will show intelligence on all 
occasions, a just man will always act justly; but an examinee may 
quite forget a branch of knowledge, after the reason for which he 
‘oot it up’ has ceased to exist. 


, > r ET. a lal > ~ ~ ae U 
ToUTwy airav | 2,€. TOV EVEPYELMY THY KAT ApPETHV. 


ai tysdtatot| The exact force of this expression may be gathered 
from i. 12, which asks whether eddampovia is émawerdy or tipor. 
Things which are means are emawerd, but an end-in-itself, such 
as edvdatpovia, is rimiov. Hence here ai ryyi@rara: may be rendered— 
‘the highest,’ ze. the most final. The paxépuo.—those who realise 
most perfectly that ‘humanity is an end-in-itself” not a means 
to something beyond itself, spend their lives in—identify themselves 
with the performance of functions which are “highest in this 
sense. We may take it, then, that af @ewpyrixal évépyeva were in 
Aristotle’s mind when he wrote rovrav 8 a’réy al ryucraras, 


katativ| Coraes suggests (jv: cf. the Paraph. da 7d Cav &v airais 
Tovs pakaplous pddiora kab ouvexéorara. ‘The compounded form xara- 
¢qv is rare, but it is, I think, appropriate here: perhaps, however, 
the xara- represents a dittograph of the preceding -rara, 
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aitds] the reading of Mb, CCC, NC, Vet. Int. adopted by 1100». 17. 
Susemihl and Bywater instead of aérd. 


AHOnv] Similarly in L.M. vi. 5. 8 réxym and dpévnats are con- 
trasted—Anén pev ris rowaitns eéews (e. g. réxms) got, pporncews 8 
ovx €or. Téxvy implies the cultivation of a small part of a man’s 
nature; whereas ¢pdvnors involves the organisation of the whole 
man, and he cannot ‘forget’ or lose his ¢pdéyyois without becoming 
another being. Cf. Grant on the present § (i. 10. 10)—‘ The 
evepyeva . . . 2s Our life and being, and it would be absurd to speak 
of forgetting this. It “is more abiding than the sciences,” 7. ¢. than 
the separate parts of knowledge, which do not constitute the mind 
itself.’ 


§ 11. 16 Lntoupevov | To (nrovpevov qv et Stvara pévew 6 cddaipov b. 18. 
paxdpwos ev tais Tov tuxév perantooecw. Eustr. So the Paraph.— 
Cres, \ td a > , \ / ij >. > \ 
tmap§er 7d Cyrovpevoy TH eddaipon, rd pdvpov Sndovdre aitg eivar rd 
ayabov. 

pddiora wdvtwv] ‘mostly ’—Grant; marry is neut. b. 19. 


mpdger kat Qewpyoer Ta kat dperyv| Grant (note on § 10) points 
out that these words show that the opposition between ai kar’ dperiy 
evépyecar and ai émuorjpat in § 10 is not the opposition ‘ between the 
moral and intellectual evépyevat.’. 


By ds GAnOds dyalds Kal TetTpdywvos dveu syou| Zell, Coraes, b. 21. 
Michelet, and Grant refer to Plato, Profagoras 339 éyet yap mov 
Syovidns . . . Ore 

advdp ayabov pév adrabews yevéerOat xaderov 

xepatly te kal rool Kal vow 

Tetpdywvoy dvev Woyou Te- 

TUY[LEVOY, 
Cf. Rhet. iii. 11. 1411 bd. 25 Aéyo 8) mpd dupdroy ratra Tovey doa 
évepyoovra onpaiver’ otov tov dyabov dydpa pdva eivar rerpdyavor, 
perapopd dbo yap rédeia, GAN’ ov onpaiver évépyeav. Sopater, apud 
Stob. Flor. vol. ii. 222 (ed. Meineke), quoted by Zell, indicates the 
precise metaphor conveyed by rerpdywvos—ris ody otra Kari tév 
Syavidov Aéyov terpdyevos, bs Kara maoav TUXnY Kal mpaypatav 
perdoracw doparas éornéera. So Eustr. rerpdywvos, ifrow BeBnas kat 
ardotpos* ek perapopas Tay rovovTey cxnpdrev, & Gras av pupevra meanrat 
Bpbta toravra, Cf. Suidas sub voc. Aapdoxtos—oepvos b€ iv Kal evoxn- 

L 


1100 b. 21, 


b. 26. 


b. 30. 


1101 a. 2, 


a. 6. 


a. 14. 
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Uy 4 4 iz , A 4 
pov ta mdvra kal terpdywvos dvev dyou Tervypévos, os pavat Kata TOV 


Syavidny. 


§ 12. kal yap adt& cuvemixoopety mépuxey, Kal H XpHors abrav K.TA. | 
airé and 4 xpjows a’rdv are distinguished. ‘In themselves they 
naturally help to lend a charm to life, and the use of them is 
noble and good.’ 


Siaddparer 73 Kaddy] Both Michelet and Grant remark on the 
Stoical tone of this passage. Grant compares.£. J. iii. 9. 4, where 
the self-sacrifice of the brave man is described. 


§ 18. ék tOv Srapxdvtay K.T.A.] Tas Tixas 7) ds Spyava xpy 7) os vas 


dmoxetpevas AoyifecOa. Eustr. 


§ 14. &OAvos pev odSerote yévour’ dy 5 eddaipov, ob phy pakdpids ye 
k.t.4.] The distinction between eddaiyor and pakdpios is not carefully 
observed by Aristotle. We may perhaps say that the latter term 
is strictly applied to the man whose happiness is not marred in any 
way by circumstances: cf. the derivation given in Z. WV. vii. 11. 2 


TOV fakdploy @vopdkacw amo Tov xaipety. 


§15.] In this § the words 4 mpooOeréov a. 16 . . . mdvrws a. 19 
are bracketed by Susemihl. Rassow had pointed out (Forsch. 
pp. 118, 119) that they (and also the words ¢ 8 otrwa. 19... 
dvOpamous a. 21 in § 16) are inconsistent with the result gained 
by Aristotle from the discussion of Solon’s dictum, although quite 
in harmony with the later peripatetic view of the Bios rédevos, 
Rassow’s words are—‘ Was hindert uns also, fahrt Aristoteles 
fort (§ 15), den gliickselig zu nennen, der der vollkommenen 
Tugend gemiss thatig und mit dussern Gliicksgiitern hinlanglich 
ausgertistet ist yy tov Tuydvra ypdvov GdXda TéAevoy Biov? Schlosse hier 
die Untersuchung, so ware nicht bloss die Ansicht des Solon 
zuriickgewiesen, sondern man wiirde auch tiber die Frage, was 
man unter dem Bios rédews zu verstehen habe, keineswegs im 
Zweifel sein kénnen. Denn wenn es denkbar ist, dass jemand 
die Eud&monie besitzt, verliert und wiedergewinnt, wie kann 
der Besitz derselben an das volle Menschenleben gebunden sein ? 
(cf. note on i. 7. 16). Aber wider Erwarten erfolgt ein Zusatz, der 
zwar in der Form einer Frage auftritt, aber doch einer Frage, die 
eher zu Bejahung als Verneinung hinneigt. Es heisst: 4 mpoo- 
Oeréov , , . mdvrws; ci 8 otra , . . 8 dvOpmmovs. Wer so definirt 
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kann nichts einzuwenden haben gegen das Solonische Wort; denn 
mag er auch auf die dussern Gliicksfalle ein minderes Gewicht 
legen als Solon, so stimmt er ihm doch darin bei, dass es zur 
Gliickseligkeit nicht eines gewissen Abschnittes des Lebens, 
sondern des ganzen Lebens bediirfe, und wer dies meint, wird 
Solons Vorsicht im Urtheil nur billigen kénnen. (Oben ch. ro § 7, 
war es als ein dromov bezeichnet, «i dr éorw ctdaipav, pi) ddnbed- 
getat kar avdrod 7d imdpxov. Auch dies wird durch die Worte, 
ered 7d péddov dhaves jyiv zuriickgenommen). Die letztere 
Definition, die, wenn man auf die Fassung Gewicht legen darf, 
noch als fraglich hingestellt wird, scheint in der Schule des 
Aristoteles die herrschende geworden zu sein. Denn wahrend er 
selbst noch Grunde gegen die Solonische Ansicht anfiihrt, wird 
diese in der Eudemischen Ethik kurzweg als richtig bezeichnet 
und demgemass der Bios rédetos als das volle Menschenleben 
gefasst.’ 

Susemihl apparently differs from Rassow in regarding the words 
ei & otro . . . pakapiovs & dvOpamovs § 16 as genuine. But 
surely, if the words 4 mpoo@eréov . . . mdvrws, with their references 
to the future (Bimodpuevoy and tedevrngovra) are inconsistent with 
Aristotle's criticism of the Solonian dictum, the words ois tmdpye 
kat brdpger are equally so. Nor s the sentence «i & otro . . 
pakapiovs & dvOpemovs even consistent with itself. The writer of it 
evidently lays emphasis on réy (ovrwy, and intends to make a 
statement which shall embody what he conceives to be Aristotle’s 
correction of Solon’s ré py dvr’ edSapovigew: but he does not see 
that the words kat dmdpéec deprive the correction of meaning, 
Aristotle’s objection to Solon being that Solon will not acquiesce 
in the present, but must needs wait for the future. Aristotle’s 
view of Life is like his view of Pleasure. Both Life and Pleasure 
are perfect (réAeta) éy TO drépm viv, We have not to wait for 
a future rédos: if we had, Life would be a yéveots, not an 


intr“ 
evepyeta. 


§ 16. paxapious 8 dvOpdrous| Before dvépamous T, C CC, Eustr., 
Paraph., corr. P? (2. e. Par. 2023), and perhaps Asp. (see Bywater) 
read &s, which Michelet ascribes to Christian influences—as if the 
distinction intended were that between the imperfect happiness 
competent to man’s fallen nature and the perfect felicity of God: 
whereas according to the true Aristotelian teaching, man, although 


L2 


1101 a. 14. 


a. 20. 


1101 a. 20. 
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partially subject to the vicissitudes of fortune, has a region—that of 
thought—exempt from their influence. As exercising thought he 
enjoys a felicity which does not differ in kind from the divine ; 
while, as a composite being, he enjoys a human happiness. Be 
this as it may, I cannot see how the so-called Christian distinction 
may not be got out of the words before us as well without as with 
és. The meaning (with or without os) seems however to be simple 
enough—we may call men pakdpior, but we must remember that 
they are men. The difference between the happiness of man and 
of God is not in the kind of function which constitutes the 
happiness in each case, but in the continuity of that function: see 
Met. A. 7. 1072 b. 13 ek rovadrns ipa dpyas Aptntat 6 ovpavos kat 7 pious" 
diaywy? S€ €orw ota 7 dpiotn puKpdv xpovoy Hpi’ oUT@ yap del exeivd eoTW" 


Crees ‘ \ 2Q/ bl \ ‘ oN \ ee © , 
TPALY bev yap advvarov s « s WOTE (on Kal AL@V OvUVvEXNS Kat aidtos UTFAPXEt 


T@ Oe@* TodTo yap 6 Oeds. 

Eustratius, although he perhaps writes under the influence, to 
some extent, of the Christian distinction, does not really misre- 
present the Aristotelian teaching in his commentary on the words 
before us—ypakapiouvs S€ gynow as avOpmrovs frou Kata 1d dppdgov 
avOparivn prucet, ois 7 ev Bio Siaywyy ev Sunvexet pices kai peraBod7 
imdpyxer, eet Ths voepas Kal Oeias iacews GAXO cidos pakapidtyros, év 
otdoe: TO eivae éxovons Kal pndepiav tropevovans peraBornv. I have 
great doubts, however, of the genuineness of the words ¢ 8 otra 


. . . 0 advOparous. 


CHAPTER ds 


ARGUMENT. 


To return now to the question whether the dead are touched by the fortunes 
of living descendants and friends—That they are not touched at all is a cold 
doctrine opposed to most men’s way of thinking, and therefore not one which 
we should be justified in maintaining dogmatically: but to make a critical 
examination of the particular cases, in order to estimate the probability of the 
dead being or not being touched in each, would take too long: a general statement 
on the subject must suffice: and let it be this—Different things whether hap- 
pening to ourselves or to our friends affect us differently. Some things affect us 
deeply, other things lightly. This during our lives. But when we compare 
the way in which the dead are ‘affected’ with that in which the living are 
‘ affected, we must be prepared for a vast difference—much vaster than that in 
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the theatre between the effect of a messenger’s tale of horror and crime and the effect 
of the crime itself in all its horror.enacted on the stage before our eyes. Taking 
account then of this vast difference in the way in which the dead as compared 
with the living are ‘ affected’—if they are ‘affected’ at all (a doubt which we 
must not lose sight of either\—we may say that if aught of good or evil reaches 
the dead from the living world and touches them, it is so trifling, or they are so 
insenstble to its influence, that it does not affect their Happiness if they are happy, 
or Wretchedness if they are wretched. 


§ 1.] On the subject of this ch. see introductory note to ch. ro. 
He now returns to the émtyrodpevor of i. 10. 6. 


Nav dpirov daiverar kat tats Sdfats évavriov] Remembering that 
the treatment of the subject in this and the preceding chapter 
is dialectical, we may recognise in these words two marks of the 
legitimate dialectical mpéracis or mpoBdnpa, as it is described in the 
Topics. (1) No mporacis may be employed which deeply offends 
the religious and moral sentiments of men, Zof. i. 11. 105 a. 3 ov 
dei S€ wav mpoBrAnpa ovd€ macav Oow emickoneiv’ GAN Hv dropnoecev 
dy tis Tav oyou Seopévar, kal py KoAdcEws 7) aloOjoews, of pev yap 
dropovvres morepov Set Tovs Oeods Tiyav, Kal Tovs yoveis dyanayv 7) od 
Koddoews Séovrat, of dé mérepov 4 xLov AevKH 7 od, aicOncews. So, to call 
in question the consciousness of the Dead is a heartless proceeding 
(Atay &pudov) and not suited to Dialectic. (2) Another mark of 
a legitimate dialectical mpéraovs seems to be indicated by the words 
kal tais Sofas évavrioy, viz. that, except where it is supported by very 
exceptional evidence, it must not_conflict with popular opinion. 
See Zop. i. 10. 104 a. 8 ore S€ mpdracis pev Siadektixy) epadtynors 
éydokos 7) naow i} Tois meloTous 7) Tois coos, Kal TovTas 7) Taow 7 
tois mAeloTors 7) Tois padtora yy@pipois, pt mapddogos* Gein yap av 
ris To SoKxotv Tois coois, cav pr) evavtioy Tais Tav woAdGv SoEas 7: 
and Zop. i. 11. 104 b. 19 Oéow dé eorw bMddrAnYis mapadogos rev 
yropipev twis Kata pirocodiay’ viov Gru ovk Fatw avridéyew, Kabdmep 
pn “Avticbévns . . . Td yap Tod Tuxdvros évavria Tais ddEus amopyva- 
pévov dporritew einbés eorw. In a dialectical discussion, then, like 
the present, we must not call in question the widely entertained 
belief, that the dead are conscious, the denial of which moreover 
wounds the tenderest feelings of mankind. But while, for these 
reasons, unwilling here entirely to deny this popular belief, 
Aristotle does not Semipe to minimize it—his dialectical conclusion 
being § 5 ZOuKe yap €k TOUT@V et Kal Ovixvetrat mpos avrous orion eur. 


dyaOoy «ire rovvartiov, apavpdy tt Kat puxpov }} dads i) eketvors eivat, 


1101 a. 22. 


a. 23. 


1101 a. 23. 


a, 32. 


1101 b. 1. 
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A a \ . > , A ‘ 
el S€ py, Tooodtdy ye kal TotodTov Sore py moeiv evdaipovas Tovs pH? 


dvtas pndé Tovs dvras adaipetoOat TO pakdproy. 


§§ 3, 4, 5.] We have here a double protasis ei 67 a. 28... - 
Stahéper Sé a. 31, the apodosis beginning—ovddoyioréov On a. 34. 

§ 4. 1 mapdvopa kai Sewd mpoimdpxew év tats tpayodias 7 
mpdtreo@ar| ‘It makes a much greater difference whether a calamity 
happen to the living or to the dead, than it does whether a terrible 
crime be presupposed in the plot of a tragedy or enacted on 
the stage.’ Michelet appositely quotes Hor. 4. P. 181 

‘Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.’ 


There can be very little doubt that this is the meaning of the 
passage; but most of the commentators, beginning with Eustrat., 
miss the point, e.g. Coraes, with ofov émt mapadetyparos, Oidimous, Thy 
pntépa yapaoy, trovs opOarpovs exkomTdpevos, THs apxns Kal THs marpidos 
exrintov, 8T en, diapeper rod év rh oKnvh rad’ta tadra mdoxew btro- 


Kpivopevou Oidizrodos. 
§ 5. cuoyoréov| ‘we must take into account.’ 


paddov 8 tows 16 SramopetoOar «.7.d.] ‘or rather perhaps (we 
must take into account, ovddAoyoréov understood) the fact that 
a question is raised about the dead etc.’ Grant. Lambinus 
suggested paddov 8 tows rode bei SiaropeioOar: but as Grant argues * 
‘ The alteration would really alter and spoil the context. Aristotle 
does not say “Perhaps after all we had better start the question 
anew, whether the dead are conscious of events.” This would 
contradict § 6. He only says, “ While granting the hypothesis 
that they do feel, we must take into account the element of doubt 
which still continues to attach to the subject.”’ Rassow, however— 
(Forsch. p.74), is of opinion that paddov & tows 7dd¢e Sei dmopeicOar is 
the correct reading. I cannot help thinking that the considerations 
urged by Grant against the conjecture of Lambinus tell equally 
against that of Rassow. 


ék touTwy| ek tov eipyyévov—Aspasius: so Stahr, Peters, and 
Williams: but the Paraph. has—dqaiverat roivey 811, ef kal épxerai te 
mpos avtovs Grd TOUTwY. 


* After noting the rendering of the Paraph. as supporting Lambinus—oxemréoy 
obv tepl ris diapopas’ BéATiov 5é éott cxabacOa et KowwvodoW K.T.A. 
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el 8é py] sc. dpavpdy re kab puxpdv. 1101 b. 3. 


§ 6.] Victorius thinks that this § is an ancient scholium which b. 5. 
has got into the text—‘ nihil enim novi tot verbis exponitur: nec 
solum sententia sed ne verba quidem variantur . . . sunt etiam 
libri nonnulli (which?) a quibus haec verba absunt’ —Stahr follows 
Victorius in regarding the § as an interpolation. 


CHAD DIR. XI. 


ARGUMENT. 


Let our next question be this—Is Happiness a thing which we praise, or ts tt 
not rather a thing which we revere? Jt must be either praised or revered; for 
z¢ 1s actually good, not a mere possibility of good. 

A thing ts praised because tt 1s a good means to some end: é.g. a virtuous 
character 1s praised because it produces virtuous actions. Where there is no 
reference to an end beyond, praise 1s misapplied: e.g. it ts misapplied, and 
ridiculously so, to the Gods who exist for themselves not for man. It ts plain 
then that the Chief Good zs above praise: ‘that a good thing which ts above 
praise must be the Chief Good’ was indeed the argument which Eudoxus used 
to prove that ‘ Pleasure is the Chief Good’—and & very fine line of advocacy tt 
was, in the opinion of many. 

As for encomia—they are for performances such as feats of bodily strength or 
masterpieces of art: but the works of those who have made encomia their special 
subject may be consulted for details ; our present subject is Happiness, and it ts 
plain that Happiness is revered asan End. Asa Beginning also or First Prin- 
ciple it is revered. All that is done by men is done for its sake: it ts the Prime 
Mover or First Cause of all their actions. Such a Principle and Cause of Good 
we revere as divine, 


Introductory Note.| Except that this chapter contains a further 1101 b. 10. 
attempt to show the agreement of the Definition with popular 
opinion and forms of speech, its connexion with the immediate 
context is not evident. The following passage in /. £. ii. 1. 1219 
a. 40—b. 16, which gives an imperfect conspectus of the contents 
of several chapters of the £./V., seems however to bring out 
the solidarity of the enquiry before us with the preceding discussions, 
especially with the question «i dei rd réAos dpav :—éru 5€ Td yevos kat 
rév Spov adris Aéyouev Kaos, papripia ta Soxodvra maw qpiv. rd 
re yap eb mpdrrew kai 7d cd Civ rd adrd TG ebSampoveiv, Sv ExacTov 


1101 b. 10. 


b. 10. 
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xpiots éore kal evépyera, kal 7 Car kai 7) mpakis (Kal yap 7 mpaxTiKn XPNT- 
rixy €oTl . . . +) Kal TO pare play Huépay eivar eddaipova pyre maida py? 
Hrukiav racay (1d Kal rd BdAwvos Exet kahas 1d pa Cour’ eddarpovicery, GAN 
drav Ady tédos* odev yap aredes evSaipov" od yap ddrov)* Ere 8 of nator 
rhs dperns Sua ra epya, kal Td eykapia Tdv Epywv' Kal orepavovyrat ot 
vuKevtes, GAN odx of Suvdyevor viKav, pi) vik@vres Sé* Kal Td Kpivew €k 
Trav Epywr broids tis early’ &re Sia rif} edSaypovia ovk émaweirar ; Ore bia 
ravtny Tadra, 4) TO els rabrnv dvapépeoba 7) TH pdpia eivat adrijs. 618 
Zrepov edSaysovicpos Kal Smawvos Kal eyKapiov. TO pév yap eykapuLov 
Adyos Tod Kal Exacrov epyov' 6 & emawos towwdrov eivar kabddov' 6 3 
cidapovcpos Tédovs. It will be observed that the word tipuov is not 
used here, the writer, true to his view—réd SdAwvos exer Kas 70 pI} 
(av7’ edSaipovifery ddAN drav AdBy Tédos, ending the passage with 6 & 
evOuipoviapos TENOUS, 


§ 1.] «dSapovia is evidently not a dévaus or mere potentiality of 
good: it is definitely and actually good. But is it actually good 
as ameans or as anend? This question, which has already been 
answered over and over again, may be answered once more 
by reference to the popular distinction between émaverd and riya, 
the former being good means, and the latter good ends. The 
result of this reference is ovddels tiv eddaipoviay emawet Kabdrep TO 
Sikavov, GAN ws Oevdrepdv re kai BeArvov paxapicer (§ 4). Cf. MW. AL i. 2. 
1183 b, 20—37—a passage which fully explains what Aristotle under- 
stands here by émawerd (oiov dperat) ripia (otov wuxn, vods, ) apyxn) 
and Suvdpers (ofov dpxn mdodros icxds kdddos). Ramsauer, who has an 
important note here, points out that the conjunction émawerd, tia, 
duvdpers Occurs Only in the £7. Mic. and the JZ, MZ. In Top. iv. 5 
76 duvardv 7 7d moutixdy is distinguished as 6’ ado aiperdy from rd 
rior, Which is 8? abré afperéy, no mention being made of rd érawverdy!: 
(126 b. 4 | dpa Se] kal ef re rev SV abtd ripiov if alperdy eis Sévapw # 7d Suva- 
Tov 7) 76 moutixdy €Onkev’ maca yap Sivamis Kai wav 7d, Suvardy 7 Td MoUTiKy 
8 ado aiperdy), while in another passage, Zo. iii. 1. 116 b. 34, 
tipia and émawerd do not seem to be distinguished, do/h being ends 
or means—ére 7d Kadvov Kad’ abrd Kal TysudTepoy Kal emawerdrepor, 


iy , ¢ 
oloy Gidia mAovrou kai dixavooivn ioxvos, ra pev yap Kab abra ray 


? The term éxacverdy does not indeed occur in this passage; but its contrary 
yexrdv occurs in the immediaté context, 126 a. 30 dpay 88 nal el 7 Trav WexTav 
A peveray eis Sbvapuy i} 70 duvardv €nxev .. : then follows 126 b. 4kat et re rev be? 
aid tTiplwy 7) alperay eis Sbvayur. . . Znxer. 
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Tipioy Kal émawwerdr, Ta Sod Kab? aira adda be Erepov' oddels yap 1101 b. 10. 
TiuG Tov mAodroy dv’ éavrovy GAdA Sv repov, thy dé Pidiav Kab’ avro, 

kai ei pndev perder quiv Erepov am’ adris éoecba. All we can say is 

that here in the “¥Azcs Aristotle finds that it suits his purpose 

to make a distinction between émawerd and tiwia which he does 

not make in the Zopzcs. 


§ 2. aiverar 8h wav 1d emawerdvy TO Tordy Te elvan Kal mpds TL Db. 12. 
TGs €xew émawwetcdar'] When the possession of a good guality 
places a thing in a definite relation /o something else we praise it 
on account of its relation to that something else (yivovra: of erawwoe 
dv dvapopas § 3). Cf. Cat 7.6 b. 2 om dé... ray mpdste sw. 
e£is SudBeors emioripn aicOnows Ooi. mdvta yap ta cipnuéva adra 
dep éotly érépwy eivas héyerar. . . ) yap e&is twos kis Aéyerat, Kat 
) emothnpn twos émiothun «.t.A, Cf. the last words of the present 
book of the £.1V.: rav eeav S€ ras émawetas dperds déyonev. A 
good quality to be éwawerév, however, must be one which places its 
possessor in a definzze relation. ‘There are certain good qualities— 
various émorjpat or réxvat (the duvapers pera Abyou of Met. ©. 2. 1046 
b. 1) such as fyropexn, Siadexrexn, iarpexn, which may be used 
for good or evil indifferently, and therefore are not éemawerd or, 
at least, not so without qualification. But moral ees (e.g. ducavoodvn) 
differ from such dvvdyes in being the sources of good actions only, 
in this respect resembling the @Aoyou duvdyers or natural properties 
of Met. ©. 2, which always produce the same effects—the peculiar 
property of fire, e.g. always producing heat, that of snow, cold: cf. 
also &. WV. v. 1.4. These moral ees are émawerai without qualifi- 
cation, as they tend definitely to good; whereas many intellectual 
ééers (and it will be observed that no intellectual ees are instanced 
by Aristotle in the section before us—i. 12. 2) belong rather to the 
class of Suvdyers which are distinguished from ra émawerd in § I. 
Eustratius seems to see this—ra pév Oeia tipia A€youev ws Urapyorta 
imép Crawov . . . emawera b€ Ta avOpamwa ws Tod Tipdo bat pev heeropeva, 
émaivey 5€¢ pévov tuyxdvovta, ciot Sé Kal érepa avOpmmiva ev Kal Tavira, 
émaphorepi{ovra dé, as Kal karopfodv Svvacbat kal dpapravew, kal dia 
rodro Suvdpes Neydpeva, Ss twas rdv rexvdv tmdpxee ebpeiv, olov iarpexny 
4 pyropuxhy «7A. These instances, it will be observed, differ from 
those given by the author of 17. MM. 1. 2, who has ra dé duvdpers ofov 
dpxy mrodros ioxds Kdddos 1183 b, 28. 

Besides the moral ées, there is another class of movdryres, 


1101 b. 12. 


b. 16. 
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sufficiently definite in the direction of good to be ‘praised’ without 
qualification—viz. those described in Cas. 8. 9 a. 15 as 7a xara 
Sivapw hvoxhy—od yap 7 SiaxeioOai mos exacroy tovT@y héyerat, a\ha 
ro Svvapy exew huoikny . . « Tov moijoai Te padios . « « oloy quxTeKkol 
i) Spopeeoi (cf. the passage before us, § 2) Aéyovrar od 7G Sraxciobai wos 
GANA 7H Svvapy exew gvorkyy rod roujoai te padios. To prevent 
misunderstanding it is proper to add that, although in the view of 
the passage before us (Z7#. i. 12. 2) the qualities or moudrytes 
regarded as émawerd par excellence are the moral es and ra xara 
Sivapw proxy eydpueva, still it is not implied that all z/e/lectual 
é€es are mere potentialities for good or evil, like pnyropuxn, and 
therefore not properly émawera. Those émorjpyas which are con- 
cerned with necessary truth cannot be turned to evil account, 
and, gua é€es, are accordingly -émawerai: similarly the intellectual 
eis of ppdvnors, although concerned with contingencies, is émacvern, 
being one of those ois dAnOevopev kat pndémore Staypevddpeba (EN. 
vi. 6. 2). That Aristotle extended éraiwos to intellectual as well as 
to moral éfes is indeed plain from the last section of this book, 
where dpery is described as émawery &&s, and the dperat are then dis- 
tinguished as 7@:xai and dtavonrixai. The tendency, however, which 
we have noticed in the passage before us (i. 12. 2) to regard the 
moral é€es as preeminently émaierai is developed by the writer of the 
iM. M. into the doctrine that the intellectual é&eis are of émauwerai : 
see MW. M.i. 5. 1185 b. 3 gorw 8 4 Wryxn, os hapér, eis v0 peépy 
Senpnpeévn, els Te Td Adyoy Exov Kal TO Gdoyor, ev péev 83 TH Adyov ExovTt 
eyyiverae pdynors dyxivora copia edipabera pynyn kal Ta Tovadra, ev dé TH 
adéy@ atrat ai dperal Aeydpevat, coppoctvy Sixatogvvyn avdpeia doar GAdat 
Tod HOovs Soxodory erauveral eivat. kata yap Tavtas émawwerol Neydueba’ Kata 
d€ ras Tod Adyov Exovros Obdels Ewatveltat: ove yap Ste codds, ovdels 
emaveirat, ore Ste povipos, ovd’ 6Aws Katd TL TOY ToLovT@Y oddéV. 
This is not in itself Aristotelian, but Aristotle suggested it. 

With the words which head this note—qatvera 84 «rd. cf. DLs. 
A. 14. 1020 b. 23 paduora S€ 7d dyabdy Kal rd KaKOdY onpaiver Td Toby 
emi rev eupixev, kat Totrav pddiora em Trois €xovor mpoaipeow: cf. also 
£. N. ii. 5, which turns on goodness (dperq) being regarded as she 
movdrns par excellence: hence an examination of the admitted forms 
of modrns—ekis, Sivayis, wabos (or maOyriKi) mowdtns), With the conclu- 
sion § 6. 1106 a, 11 Aetmerat Efers Tas aperds etyar, 


kal Tov ioxupdv 8€] Kb: accepted by Rassow (Lorsch. 54). The 
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8€ serves to bring out clearly that there are /wo distinct classes 1101 b.16. 
of émaueré—the dperal, ahd ra Kara Svvapey puoixny : hence also the 
word wepuxeévat here. 


§ 3. yehotor] sc. of Ceol. b. 19. 


ToGto S€ cupBaiver] ze. Tos Geods mpds pas dvadépecba, Cf. b. 20. 
£, N. x. 8. 7 for Aristotle’s view of the life of the Gods, which is 
Gewpyrixy evépyea, holding itself entirely apart from admixture with 


the concrete, and consequently from interference in human af- 
fairs. 


§ 4. dpotws 8€ Kal rav dyabay] sc. 7a Oedrara. b. 25. 


§ 5. EvSogos] Said to have been one of Plato’s pupils; chiefly v. 27. 
celebrated as an astronomer (Met. A. 8); made 780m the summum 
bonum (£7. JV. x. 2). For references to the literature about him 
see Schwegler, Jet. vol. iv. p. 310. Opposite the section before us 
there is a scholium on the margin of Par. 1854 (L»)—not however, 
so far as I could judge, one of those by the hand which wrote the 
text—throwing considerable light on this doctrine of Eudoxus : it 
is (see Cramer, Anecdofa Graeca vol. i. Schol. Cod. Par. 1854, 
p- 1101 b. 27)—éreye yap tiv pdorny émexewva, eivar mdvrwv Trav ayadav" 
kal Ota rovTo dméveyev airy 6 Evdogos ra apioreia. This expression 
éréxewva Tmdavtwv tov dyabav suggests the view that the doctrine of 
Eudoxus was only a modification of Plato’s theory of the idéa 
taya6ov, and consequently by no means a ‘hedonistic’ doctrine, as 
Aristotle insinuates /. JV. x. 2. 1 émoredvovto 8 of Aéyou Sta THY Tod 
jOous dperiy pardov 7) 60 abrovs* Suapepdvras yap ddKer cappav eivat’ ov 
dy) ds idros rhs HSovas eOdxee radta A€yew, GAN ovTas éxew Kat’ ad7yOevay, 
Here Aristotle speaks as if Eudoxus was better than his doctrine : 
but it is quite in Aristotle’s manner to misrepresent the doctrines of 
the Platonists. See note on ZV. x.1. 2. In the present § (i. 12. 
5) it will be understood that Aristotle does not imply his approval 
of the conclusion drawn by Eudoxus. 


§ 6.] éyxépua are given to good acts or products as such; éawos b. 33. 
to the qualities in men necessarily resulting in such acts or 
products; while a Life spent in the systematic performance 
of all good acts is, taken as a whole, ripov and rédewor. The 


editors refer to Rhe?. i. 9. 1367 b. 26 gore 8 erauvos Adyos Eppavicor 
péyebos dperis . . . 70.8 eyxdpuoy tev epywv cart . . . bid Kal eyKopid- 


1101 b. 33. 


b. 35. 


1102 a, 2, 
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Couev mpatarras’ ta & %pya onpeia ths Ebems eorw* eet ematvovpey kal pu) 
mempayora, ei muorrevoper eva rowdrov, See also the passage from 
E. E. ii. quoted in the introductory note to this chapter. 


§ 7. rots mepl Td eykdpra wenovynpévors] In a list of Aristotle’s 
works given by Hesychius we find réxvy éycopacrixy (see Berlin 
Arist. 1469): cf. Rhet. ad Alex. 4 on the éycopacrixéy cidos. 


§ 8. dpxh] dpxn» Mb, OP CCC, Ald., but dpxy is right; Zell 
quotes il. 9.1 rowavTn ear (9 aperi)) dua 7d oTOxXagTiKh TOO pécou «ivat, 
and vii. 14. 5 éru Sudkovrar did To ohodpal eivar. 

The rédos, or perfect adult form, is the épy7 which determines 
the growth, through all its stages, of a plant or animal (see JZe/. A. 
8. 1073 a. 1 7d mparov od oméppa early adda Td TéAeov) 5 similarly, 
evSayzovia—the 7édos, or perfect form of human nature, is, as kadov, 
the dpx}, or principle of attraction, which moves states and 
individuals to the performance of noble actions. 


CHAPTERS Xitl: 


ARGUMENT. 


Since Happiness ts ‘a vital function manifesting perfect excellence, let us 
now, in order to get a clearer view of Happiness, examine the nature of ‘ excel- 
lence. In doing so we shall only be following out the line of enquiry contemplated 
at the beginning of this Treatise, when we described our Science as a kind of 
Statesmanship ; for the ‘ excellence’ or * goodness’ of their citizens 1s what all 
true Statesmen (¢. 9. the great lawgivers of Crete, Sparta, and other states) have 
been most anxious about. 

Of course v ts man’s excellence that we examine ; and the excellence not of 
his body but of his soul ; for we define Happiness as a vital function, 7. ¢. a 
Junction of the soul. The Statesman then must know something about the soul 
as a whole, just as the physician must know the body as a whole: in each case 
no part can be known or treated aright except as part of the whole. But the 
Statesman's study of Psychology need not go into wearisome details, for its end 
zs practical not scientific. 

It will be enough then if we here borrow the main outlines of Psychology 
Srom other works in which the subject is treated—and first, let us borrow the 
division of the soul into (1) the irrational part and (2) the part which has 
reason—zt does not concern us here whether these parts are really separate as 
hand and foot are in the body, or only separated in thought as convex and con- 
cave in the mathematical circumference. Then the irrational part is sub- 
divided. Firstwe have the vegetative part, the principle of nutrition and growth, 
which we see perhaps most plainly at work in the embryo ; but it continues to 
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operate in the adult also. This-principle is common to all living creatures and 
not peculiar to man. Thus it operates most in sleep when the difference between 
men as men, 2. €. between good men and bad men, ts least apparent: ‘during 
half their lives’ according to the saying ‘the happy are no better off than the 
miserable. And this is easily explained, for sleep is the non-activity of the 
soul qua principle of conduct—although the principle of conduct may sometimes 
be so far active in sleep as to make the dreams of the good man better than those 
of the bad man. But enough of this: let us pass on from the nutritive part 
whose excellence is not that of man as man, to the other subdivision of the 
trrational part—to ‘ the principle which though irrational yet participates some- 
how in reason.’ In the continent man and in the incontinent man we see two 
principles, one that of reason which we praise, and another which opposes 
reason. This latter principle in the continent man at least obeys reason or 
participates in tt. Thus the irrational part of the soul contains two principles 
—the vegetative principle which does not participate in reason at all, and the 
appetitive which does in the sense of listening to reason and obeying it. Ad- 
monition, reproof and exhortation all witness to tts participation in reason ; 
and tf we wish on the strength of its ‘ participation’ to say that it ‘ has reason, 
there can be no objection to our saying so, and subdividing ‘ the part of the soul 
which has reason’ into two parts—the part which has reason in the strict 
sense, t.é. tn itself, like the father who directs ; and the part which has it in a 
secondary sensé, t.e. by derivation from another or participation, like the child 
who follows his father's directions. 

This subdivision underlies the classification of the ‘excellences’? We dis- 
tinguish them as those of the intellect (t.e. the part which has reason in itself ) 
and those of the moral character (¢.e. the appetitive part which follows reason). 
Wisdom, intelligence and prudence are excellences of the intellect; liberality 
and temperance of the moral character. When we are describing a man’s 
moral character we do not speak of him-as wise or intelligent but as good 
tempered or temperate ; whereas the wise man comes in for the praise appro- 
priate to his habit, which belongs to the other division, that of the intellect. In 
both divisions an‘ excellence’ may be described as a‘ habit which we praise. 


§ 1. wept dperis emoxentéov dy ein] K>, Camb., and Asp., are 1102 a, 6. 
the authorities for av ein, accepted by Bywater. The words av ety, 
are not found in other authorities. 

A new division of the Z7hics begins here. After indicating, in 
this chapter, the psychological ground of the distinction between 
the Scavonrixai and the 76:xai dperai, Aristotle goes on in Book ii, and 
Book iii chapters 1-5, to discuss the common characteristics of 
the #@:xat dperat. This discussion is summed up in iii. 5. 21 Kowy 
pev ody rept Tv dperav eipyrae : then follows a detailed account of the 
separate #0:kat dperat up to the end of Book v: while Book vi is 
devoted to a discussion of the diavontixat dperai. 


§ 2.6 Kar’ &dyGeravy woditixds] Michelet compares Pol. iil. 5. a. 8. 


1102 a, 8. 


a. i, 


a. 13. 


a. 14, 
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r a > ” > 
1280 b. 4 gavepdv Gre Sei wept dperis emysedes etvar ty y os dyads 
4 ‘ - 
évopatouévn mode. Cf. also HLL. i. 5. 1216 a. 23 of moddol roy 
lol . col a 4 
TONTIKGY OVK GAnOSs TuvyxXavoveL THs mpoanyopias. ov yap eiot moAuTLKOL 
A A > U c ~ ‘ A ~ lol > A rh 
kara Thy GdnOeav. 6 bev yap ToditiKds TOY KaddY éoTt mpdgewy mpoatpeTi- 
kés, a’r&v xapw" of dé moddol ypnudrey Kal mreoveias Evexev Gmtovtat TOU 


Gv ovTes. 
§ 3. Kpntav] Pol. ii. 7. 


Aaxedaipoviov] Pol. ii. 6. Grant remarks that ‘ Aristotle seems 
to have inherited the preference felt by Plato and Socrates for the 
Spartan constitution; not so much as.a historical fact, but rather 
as a philosophical idea. It presented the scheme of an entire 
education for the citizens, though Aristotle confesses that this 
became degraded into a school for gymnastic.’ The fault which 
Aristotle finds with the Spartan legislation is that it is based 
ona one-sided psychology—that it recognises only the virtues of the 
Ovpoedés pépos. Cf. Pol. ii. 6. 1271 a. 4¥ Kal Ot S€ TH trobécea Tod 
vouob€rou emitynoeey av Tis , , . Tpds yap pépos apeTns  waca ovvTakis 
Tov vopav eoti, Thy TohepiKy’ altn Sé xXpnoivn mpos Td Kpareiv' Tovyapoiy 
eo@fovto pev modepovvtes, am@dduvto b€ dp~avtes, dia 1d py emioracOat 
cxorage, pnde noxnkevar pndeplav doxnow érépay kuptwrépay Tips ToAEHLKAs. 
Cf. Pol. 8. 3. 1338 b. 9 viv pev ody ai padtota Soxodca tév wodEwv 
emipedrcicba Tay Traidwy at pev dOAntikiy ew eumovodot, AwBopevar TA TE 
eidn kal thy avfgow tov copdrar, of 5é Adkwves tavrnv pev odx Tuap- 
tov thy dpapriay, Onpidders 8 dmepydovra: trois mévois, as Todro mpos 
dvydpiav pddiota oupéporv, Kairor, kabarep elpnrat moAAdkis, obre mpds 


/ PA A aN ’ s f2 4 > s 
play . . . OUTE Tpos padtota TavTHY, BrErovTa ToinTeoy Thy émipédecav. 


ei twes Erepor] Michelet suggests the Carthaginians, whose 
constitution is described, and on the whole favourably criticised in 
Pol. ii. 8. Eustr. has @s 6 3ddov ’A@nvatov, kai Erépwv repor. 


§ 4. kara thy é& dpxijs mpoaipeow] see HL. NV. i. 2.5. Chi. g. 
8. The Par. has dare dyAov ére 4 Cytnots adrn dxddovbos ay etn T@ €& 


> A AS na. D> A 6 a a a 
apxis TOU Adyou oKon@" Hv yap Exeivos TeEpi Tod Tédovs Tis TOALTUKNS. 


§ 5. dvOpwrivns| I transcribe Eustratius’ note on this §, not 
as throwing much light on Aristotle’s doctrine of 73 dvOpémwov 
ayaOdv, but as an interesting example of how Aristotelian doctrines 
fared under the combined influences of Neoplatonism and Christian 
asceticism: moa yévn dperdv elojyov of madauol, modurixhy Kabaprexiy 
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4 ny ‘ ‘ 
voepay Kal Thy mapaderypartiKny Kal thy OcovpyiKny' rovroy 8 éxdorny 1102 a. 14. 
, > , ‘ of 
dujpouv els rérrapa ra mpaera dpdynow avdpelav cappooryyy Stxavoovvrny, 
a ‘ > a ~ n a 
@rAws kai Gros Exagrov drodiddvres adrdv, oiketos Sydovdre tov yevav 
Ly , IAG “a c - A bv ~ , 7 , € 
exagrouv, adda voy qyiv ta dvo taita ovvéyvwotar yérn pddioTa, 7 
% ‘ € , ¢ ‘ fo col , a“ 
Toerixy kal 7 Kabaprixn, 7 pev ths Wuyxhs cvpmparrovans TO THpart, 
€ \ , > a > , an * 
7 8€ x@pifopérns avrod Kai exovons dovpmabds mpds adrd, ds elvar Thy per 
ia ~ a - 
petptoradeav pdvov Koddovcay tas tmepBoras tdv maddy Kal péxpe Tod 
> , ~ A 
avaykatov ouvtnpodsay THY KaTa TadTa évépyerav, THY Oé 4 eis dmdbevay 
a > - fol 
ayoucay ev TO Eri KabaiperOa thy uynv, } Kal Sn dnayayodcay Gre H5n 
\ > cal 
kat kexd@aprat, Kal dmpoomabis mpos TO capa yeyévnra, dvOpwmivyy 
, > A A , = a - a 
Tolvuy dpetny hyoi thy toditiKhy, @s ovons THs KaBaptikis Kal TY AouTroy 
© ‘ » iid 
brép GvOpwmov doov Kata rd cuvapnddrepor’ érel Kai pice 6 avOpwros 
. : 
NuEpov Kat ouvayedactikdy Kal Kowarkdy' re dé Kal THY mpds TO oiKetoy 
TGpa kowoviav adpvycerar, Umep avOpwreiay Tore Kabotynke civOecw, Tacav 
¢ ‘ > ‘ >» #£ 4 > , col , - A 
dAiKnY damnprynpevos evépyecav, kal dveratpépo Tov xetpdvav Wuyi Kal 
Vo 6 Sed \ ‘ fd > , . \ 4 6 , > dX -f 
® kadap@ mpos Ta kpeitr@ davapepdpevos kat mpds THY Oelay dvamhovpevos 


€Aapapw. 


§ 6. kal thy edSapoviay $€] This clause introduced by cat , . . a. 17. 
dé (on which see Eucken, de Arist. dicend? rat. Pars Prima: de 
particularum usu p. 32) stands to that immediately preceding it in 
the same relation in which the words kai yap rdya6dv «,7.A. in § 5 
stand to those immediately preceding them: accordingly, the 
Paraphrast’s rendering is simply—énet roivev 4 dvOp@nivn aperi od Tot 
capards eorw adda Tis Wuxijs (Kal Thy eddapoviay yap Wuxis évépyecay 
Aéyoper), K.T.A, 


§ 7. domep kal tov df0apods Oepamedcovta Kat may (75) cdpa] a. 19. 
It seems best (with the Par., Victorius., Zell, Coraes, Grant, Stahr, 
Williams and Ramsauer) to govern kal wav (rd) oda by «idéva, not 
by Ocparedcovra (with Eustr., Argyrop., Lamb:, Michelet and Peters), 
‘The statesman must know something about the nature of the 
soul, just as the practical oculist must have a general knowledge of 
the body’: diAov drt Sei roy wodurixdv eidévar mas EXEL Ta mepl Wuxny, 
domep kat rov péddovra dpOarpov Ocparevew, rod oopatos mavros Thy 
yroow eyew dvdykn Paraph. This interpretation is strongly 
supported by Plato, Charm. 156 B, quoted by Coraes and Grant— 
if5n kal ov dxjxoas Tay dyabdv iarpdv, émetday tus avtois mpooéAOn Tovs 
bPOarpods ddyGv, Aéyovai mov bre ody oidy re abrovs pdvous emtxerpetv TOs 
épbarpors idoOa, ddd dvaykaiov iy dpa kai Hy kepadny Oeparever ei 


a ef \ ba 2 \ Al A ei A 
péddor kai ra TOY oppdrwy ed Exew' Kal av TO THY keparjy otecOar av 


1102 a. 19. 
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more Oeparedoat adriy ed? éavrijs, dvev Sdov Tod oadparos, mohAnY dyoway 
etvat’ €k 5 rovrou Tod Aoyou Suatras emt wav Td COpa [cf. Ramsauer’s 
conj. (adopted by Bywater) may 16 cpa for rav cpa in L. WV. i. 13. 
7] Tpemdpevor pera rod Sov 1d pépos emixetpovor Gcpancverv?, This 
wide view of the relation of the special organ to the whole body, 
or of local symptoms to the general condition of the body, recalls 
the teaching of Hippocrates, to physicians of whose school we may 
suppose Aristotle to refer in the expression rév tarpév oi xapievres 
§ 7. In the Treatise rept apyains inrpuxis 20, Hippocrates lays down, 
and in the Prognostic (see Littré, Azpp. ii. 96) and Treatise epi 
duairys dééwv (see Littré, Arp. ii. 198) applies, the great principle— 
that we must study 6 dvépemos, the concrete human organism, in all 
its rapports with external things, and ascertain the effects, healthy 
and morbid, which they produce upon it, instead of taking 
(as unscientific practitioners do) each symptom by itself, and 
pronouncing it to be a case of uxpdr, which must be met by 
the application of Oepudr, or of bypdv, by the application of &ypd»— 
a method which he derides in wept dpy. int. 13, as 6 rpdmos 6 €& 
imobécews. See mepi apy. int. 20 (Littré vol. i. p. 622) emet roi ye 
pot Soxéer dvaykaiov elvar mavti intpe mept pvovos cidéva, kal mdvy orov- 
Sdoa ds cioeras, elmep Te peAdet Ta SedvT@Y TonceELY, 6 Ti eoTW avOpe- 
mos mpos Ta eoOidpeva kal muvdpeva, kal 6 TL mpos Ta GAXa émiTndevpata 
kal 8 re ad’ éxdorov éxdor@ EvpByoera. Littré (vol. i. pp. 295, 296 
Introd.) is of opinion that Plato has this passage (or one to similar 
effect at the beginning of the First Book mepi d:airns, see Littré 
vol. i. p. 300) in view in Phaedrus 270 C Xo. Woyxis otv diow 
dgioas Aéyou Katravojcat oiler Suvardv eivar dvev THs Tod dAov iceas ; 
ou, ef pev “Inmoxpdre te tO tov ’AckAnmaday Set re meiDerOat, odd€ mreph 
gapatos dvev tis peOdSov ravtys. Although Aristotle only once 
mentions Hippocrates by name (and that without any reference to 
his doctrines—-Po/, H. 4. 1326 a. 15), traces of the influence of his 
teaching are, according to Littré (vol. i. p. 72), numerous in 
the Aristotelian writings. To the passages mentioned by Littré 
may be added de Sensu 1. 436 a. 20 (quoted by Grant and 
Ramsauer to illustrate rév iarpdv oi xapievres), a passage which 
describes the method of physicians who observed a rule identical 


? Cf. Aristocles peripateticus (Suidas. s.’ApioroxAfjs), apud Euseb. Pracpar. 
Evang. xi. ch. 3 naOdrep yap of iarpol pépn Tid. Oepamevovres, émpedodvTa TAY 
Bray cwpdtav mparor, obtw x.7.A.: see Mullach, Fragm. Phil. iii. 206, 299. 
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with that (dvayxatov mavtt inrpd Tept pvoros eldéva) laid down by 
Hippocrates—oyeddv trav’ re mept pioews of mrcioror kal tov larpdy of 
procoperepas tiv réxyny peridvres of pev TedevTdow els Ta Tept tarpikis, 
oi © ek ray rept picews dpxovrar mepi iarpucs. Medical specialists, 
(see Herod. ii. 84, for the length to which specialisation was 
carried in Egypt), must control their treatment of particular organs 
by a competent knowledge of the structure and functions of 
the whole organism ; similarly, the statesman who has to educate 
a people must do so with a knowledge of human nature as 
an organic whole, otherwise he will fall into error like that of the 
Spartan Legislator who cultivated the warlike virtues of his people at 
the expense of the peaceful. Cf. Pol. H. 13.1334. 6 af yap meiora 
TGV ToLOvT@Y méAEwV ToAEpodoa pev THLoyraL, KarakTnodpeva Dé THY GpxnY 
aréddvvrat . . . atrtos 8’ 6 vopobérns ov madevoas Sivacbar cxoddCew. 

The interpretation offered by Eustr., Argyrop., Lamb., Mich. 
and Peters cannot, I think, be easily maintained against the 
evidence afforded by the parallels quoted above. Argyropylus 
referring kal wav cdpa to beparevoorra, gives the following rendering— 
“Quemadmodum et eum qui curaturus est oculos totumque corpus, 
de ipsis scire oportet’; which is thus explained by Michelet— ut 
politicum qui animo medetur animi naturam perspectam habere 
oportet, ita medicus qui oculum totumve corpus curat, id, quod 
semper curat, sive oculum sive corpus nosse debet. Virtus enim 
se habet ad animum ut sanitas ad oculum corpusve,’ The other 
interpretation, according to Michelet, ‘leaves us without a simile’ ; 
—nec dicere vult Aristoteles, animi virtutem spectanti majus 
quiddam animo investigandum esse, quemadmodum qui oculis 
mederetur totum corpus nosse deberet: istud enim de medico 
quidem et ipsum verum est, de politico autem nihil simile proferre 
possit.’ This objection we may answer by remarking that what 
Aristotle insists upon is that the statesman must have a knowledge 
of human nature as a whole, if he is to deal successfully with 
the education of any of its particular tendencies or capacities : 2. e. 
that whenever he is engaged with one part of human nature 
he must think of the other parts: e.g. when he is dealing with a 
particular Spegis, say the love of money, he must take it in con- 
nexion with other épéfes, such as that for pleasurable indulgence ; 
and further, must consider the relation of the dpexrixdy pépos 
generally to the rational element: and the connexion of both 
dpetis and Adyos with the Opemrixdy pépos. 

M 


1102 a. 19, 


1102 a. 24, 


a. 26. 


a. 27. 
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§ 8. TovTwy xdpw] TOY aperav evexa, Eustr. 


§ 9. év tots éfwrepiKots Aéyots] I think that it is best to render 
this expression quite generally—‘in other accounts,’ or ‘ else- 
where, leaving it to be gathered from the context whether the 
reference, in this or that particular case, is to written or to un- 
written opinions, to the opinions of Aristotle himself, or to those of 
others. That the reference is always to a definite class of popular 
treatises (as distinguished from the adstruse_treatises—axpoartxot 
Adyor, see Strabo xiii. 609, Plut. Alex. 7, adv. Colot. 14, Aul. Gell. 
XxX. 5) written by Aristotle himself was held by many of the older 
interpreters (e.g. by Victorius and Lambinus), but has been given 
up by most modern scholars. The literature of the subject is very 
extensive. The student may-consult (in addition to the notes 
of Michelet, pp. 28-31 and p. 72, Zell, p. 56, and Ramsauer, p. 71), 
the following authorities—Ind. Ar. s. v. €&. koy.; Grant, Lthics (ap- 
pendix B on e&wrepixol Adyor), Grote, Arvzséotle i. 63 sqq.—Bernays, Dre 
Dialoge des Aristotéles, Susemihl, Neue Jahrbiicher vol. 129 (‘ é&are- 
ptxol Adyo bei Arist. u. Eud.’; his conclusion is that é£erepixol Aéyor= 
‘ausserphilosophischen Erérterungen mit verschiedener Farbung 
in verschiedenen Stellen’), Thurot, Etudes sur Aristote, 1860, p.la23; 
Brandis, Die Schicksale der Aristotelischen Bucher, Rhein. Mus.i. 254, 
Stahr, Arzsfofeia vol. ii. 3 (iiber den Unterschied exot. u. esot. 
Schriften des Arist.), and Zeller, PZ. d. Gr. vol. ii. 2. p. 114 sqq. 
Zeller’s conclusion (p. 118 sqq.) is expressed thus—‘ Wenn auch 
im allgemeinen jede Erérterung eine exoterische genannt werden 
kann, welche nicht zu der eben vorliegenden Untersuchung gehort, 
oder welche nicht tiefer in ihren Gegenstand eindringt, wenn ferner 
die “exoterischen Reden” nicht immer und nicht nothwendig 
eine bestimmte Klasse von Schriften bezeichnen, so finden sich 
doch Stellen, in denen wir allen Grund haben, sie auf solche zu 
bezichen, The present reference (Z. WV. i. 13. 9) Zeller thinks 
(p. 122), is most probably to the Dialogue Eudemus. 

It is to be observed that the Paraphrast, in his note on the 
present passage, is careful to say that the reference is zof to written 
works—repi yoyis rolvwy od pdvov ev ovyypdupacw, Gddd Kal ard 
ordparos mpos tovs evTuyxdvovras apkovvTas elmouey via’ Kal xpnoréov 
avuTots, 


otoy] = scilicet, videlicet. See Jud. Arist. and Rarsauer’s note, 
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Bernays (di Dial. d. Arist.p. 65) makes ofov here=‘ zum Beispiel,’ 1102 a. 27. 
wrongly, I think. 


§ 10. t9 Ady] As we might say—logically two, but really a. 30. 
(weuxéra, 7.¢. as really existing) indivisible.’ Cf. MZe¢. M. 2. 1077 b. 
13. The distinction marked by Ady@ and seduxdra here is that 
elsewhere marked by doyicés and dvorxds (see note on vii. 3. 9). 
To explain a thing Aoy:kds is to explain it by means of a formula more 
or less abstract and general: to explain it pvowés is to explain it 
more concretely, taking account of its natural properties. It is 
evident that while only one exhaustive concrete view of an object 
can be taken, more than one abstract view may. Thus a cdvodov 
may be Adyw dv0. Wvxn, which is the totality of the functions of the 
body, exists (mépuxe) only as a totality. Reason does not exist 
without sense, or sense without the vegetative functions; but we can 
look at the Wvx7 from various points of view—as rational, sensitive, 
vegetative ; just as in mathematics we can look at a real line, which 
has a certain breadth as well as length, from the point of view of 
its length only. 


év TH Tepipepeta| Here the circumference formed by a line ‘ with- a. 31. 
out breadth’ is /ooked at from two points of view—as concave and 
convex. 


§§ 11-19.] The ‘psychology’ contained in these §$ is, with slight a. 32. 
differences of terminology, that already given in i. 7. 12-13, where - 
see notes. 


§ 11. xowd kat dutixd] The meaning of xowé here is explained 
below, § 12—ravrns pev ody Kown Tis dpery Kal odk dvOpwrivy paiverat, 
In De An. ii. 4. 415 a. 23 nutrition and reproduction are mentioned 
as the two functions of this ‘part of the soul’—) yap Openrixy puxy 
kai rois Gdows tmdpxet, Kal mpotn Kal Kowordrn Svvapis eat. Wuxis, KaP 


~ = ; Moats 
iv Omapxe TO Cv Gnaow, fs eotiv épya yervnoae Kal Tpop7 xpjobar, 


§ 12. Soxet yap ev Tois Umvors evepyetv pddiota] The commentators 1102 b. 3. 
quote sept Umvov kal éypnydpoeas 1. 454 b. 32 7d Epyov Td abrov movei 
7d Opemrixdv poptov év Te KabevSew pGdrov i) év TO eypyyopévae tpeperar 
yap xai avfdverat rére paddov, ds ovdev mpoodedpeva mpas Tadra THs 
aic6noews. The natural connexion between sleep and nutrition is 
brought out in full detail in mept drvov 3. ‘ Der Zweck des Schlafs,’ 
says Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. ii. 2. p. 550 (referring to De Somno 3), ‘ist die 
M 2 


1102 b. 3. 


b. 13. 


b, 14. - 
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Erhaltung des Lebens, die Erholung welche ihrerseits wieder dem 
hdheren Zwecke der wachen Thatigkeit dient. Seine natiirliche 
Ursache liegt in dem Ernahrungsprocess.’ 


§ 13.] In the treatise wep évymviav Aristotle explains dreams as 
caused by xuwijces, similar to those made by the aio@yrd, occurring in 
the organs of sensation in the absence of the aio@rd. He points 
to the phenomenon of ‘ after-images,’ 2. 459 b, as illustrating the 
principle of the persistence of sense kwjoes, and accounts for the 
dreamer’s belief in the truth of his dream, while it lasts, by the fact 
that the «ivnows which constitutes the dream is not exposed to the 
lively criticism of other experiences, but has the dpxyn (or conscious 
principle) of the dreamer all to itself, 8 dpyiav rév xara pdpioy 
aignocewy kal ddvvapiay rod évepyeiv, The dpxy pronounces for the 
truth of any experience purporting to come from sense, unless a 
more authoritative experience be present to contradict the judgment 
—repi évurviev 3. 461 b, 3 dds yap 76 ad’ éxdorys aicbnoeas pnow 
7 apxn, av py érépa kuptwrépa avtiph. aiverar pev ody mavtas, Soxei dé 
ov mavras TO harvdpevov, GAN’ cay TO emixpivoy KaTéxnTat f py KUATAL THY 


/ f 
Oikeiay Kivnow. 


thi et py] Mb, Asp.—adopted, in place of the mdi et my of other 
sources, by Bywater, who makes the words 6éev gaciv ... pavdy 
parenthetical. 


Bedtiw] Cf. Plato, Pep. ix. 571 C: also Prod. A. 14. 987 a. 23. 


§ 15. GdAy Tis Guors THs WuxAs] Pious here is equivalent to divayus 
OF pépuoy, 


00 ydp éyKpatods kal dxpatois Tov Adyov| In the éyxparjs or ‘con- 
tinent man,’ and dkparns or ‘incontinent man,’ there is a struggle 
between émOupia and éyos, with the result that,in the case of the éyxpa- 
ths, Néyos generally prevails, and, in the case of the dxparis, émOupia : 
7.é. both know that it is wrong to follow pleasure, but feel inclined 
to follow it; the dxparys, however, yields to his inclination, whereas 
the éy«parhs does not. Distinguished from the d«parjs and éykparis, 
in whom a struggle takes place between doyos and émOvpla, are the 
axdédaoros or ‘ incorrigible,’ and the cédpev or ‘temperate man,’ in 
neither of whom there is’a struggle—because, in the dkdéAacros, ém- 
Gupia has. gained complete supremacy, and Adyos, in the cddpor, 
The desires of the odppev cheerfully obey reason: the reason (or 
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conscience) of the akdhagros i is either silenced or transformed into a 1102 b. 14, 
Pevdijs Adyos-—a, Flatterer of Desire. 


emt Tdvavtia yap at Sppal tov dxpotdv] Cf. iii. 2. 4, 5 Kal 6 dxparis p, 21 
em Gupéy pev mpdrreL, mpoapovpevos & od 6 éeykparys 8 dvdradw mpoat- 
povpevos pev, éemOvyav 8 ov. kal mpoapéecer pev émbvpia évavtrodrar, 
émOvpia & emOupia o8: cf. also note ad doc. with reference to Rep. 

440, where Plato proves that the émOvyyricdy and Aoyoridy are 
distinct ‘parts,’ by pointing, just as Aristotle does here, to the 
‘opposition’ between them. 


lal > . 
$16. was 8 Erepov, od8ev Stadper] zc. mérepov Sudpiorar kabdmep b, 25. 
Ta TOU Toparos pépta . . . 7) TH Adyw Ovo eoTly dydpiora mepuKoTa . , . 
vdev Siaheé, os Té 6 
ovdev Siapéper pds TS Trapdv—S Io above. 


§ 17. mevBapxet yoiv tH Adyw TS TOG eyxpatods| sc. dpexrikdy. p, 26. 
Aristotle seems here to offer a sort of apology for describing 16 rod 
dxparois as peréxov Néyouv. See note on i. 3. 6 for an estimate of the 


Adyos Tov akparods. 


odppovos Kat dvSpeiou] The capper and drdpeios are given as b, 27. 
examples of confirmed virtue. ¢yxparesa is not properly ééts. 


mdvta yap Swopwvet TO Adyw| Cf. ix. 4. 3 Suoyvwpovel éavr@ (6 b. 28. 
amovbaios) kal Tay ad’rdy dpéyerar kata aca Thy Woxnv. On the other 
hand, oracidger (raév poxOnpav) 7 ux} Kal 7d peév Sid poxOnpiay adyet 
> 2 , A 7 a ‘ \ ‘ a \ te oy o et 
dmexopevdv twav Td S FOerat, Kal TO pev Sedpo To O exeioe Eker SomEp 


diaomSvta—ix. 4. 9. 


§ 18. datverar 3} Kat 7d ddoyor Sitrév] 2. e. as well as the pux7 
itself, which has already (§ 9) been divided into two parts—ro ddoyoy 
and 76 Adyov €xov. 


7d pev yap putixdy odSapds Kowwvel Adyou] It is true that Adyos, as b. 29. 
consctentia—t.e. as a regulating principle within the individual of 
which he himself is conscious, does not interfere with his vegetative 
(or merely physiological) functions, as it interferes with his appetites 
and desires. At the same timewe must remember that these vegetative 
functions are there because they are materially necessary, in the 
economy of the Wvx7, for the realisation of its end—the conscious- 
ness of Adyos. In this sense then they ‘ participate in Adyos’: they 
must be defined in reference to it (dpiferat yap éxaorov 76 réec iii. 7. 6) : 
except as ‘necessary in the economy of the wWuxn, for the conscious 


1102 b.29. 


b. 30. 
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realisation of dédyos,’ they are meaningless—as the oixia is mean- 
ingless except as ‘materially necessary for the wé\us.’ We may say, 
then, that, although the guri«éy pépos ‘has nothing in common with 
Adyos ’—if Adyos be taken to mean (as it certainly means in this con- 
text) the individual's consczous regulation of irrational tendencies, 
yet it ‘has all in common with Adyos,’ in so far as it is dexruxdy, 2.2. SO 
constituted as to serve as material basis for the individual’s con- 
sciously realised Adyos. Again, although the conscious Adyos of the 
individual cannot step in suddenly to modify his own vegetative, or 
merely physiological functions, as it can to modify his appetites and 
desires, the conscious Adyos of the ‘legislator’ does, in the long 
run, modify the vegetative, or merely physiological functions of the 
individuals belonging to the race over whose development he pre- 
sides. In the interest of the particular form of culture which it is 
his ‘end’ to realise in his citizens, ‘the legislator’ will see that the 
suitable physique is at last produced in them. But, after all, we 
need not look so high as ‘the legislator’ to find conscious modifica- 
tion of vegetative functions. The results of ‘sexual selection’ are 
evidence for the reaction of ‘consciousness,’ even among the lower 
animals, on the vegetative part. However, to limit the reference to 
the human race—we can say 1d pev urixdy oddapads Kowowet Adyou 
only if we take Adyos in the restricted sense of the reason of the 
individual, and forget that véuos which is Adyos dd twos ppornrews 
kai vod (£7, JV. x. 9. 12) takes measures which, in the history of the 
race, profoundly affect ‘ the vegetative part.’ 


73 8 émibupntixdy Kal Shas dpexrixdy] 7. ¢. 7d dpexrexdy is the generic 
term: see De Ax. iti. 3, 414 b. 2 (quoted by Ramsauer) dpefis pev 
yap emOupia kal Oupds Kai BovAnors. 


otrw Bh)... pabypatudy] The Paraph. has—Acyopev yap rod 
marpos kal Trav pirwy Adyor éxerv 76 emiotpéeper Oat mpds avrovs Kal ois KeAev- 
ovow e€axodovbeiv’ Aéyopev b€ kat Tv paOnpatiKav Aéyov exew Td Eidévan 
aUTA Kal yaoi twa Kal emornuny abrev yew. The phrase éyew Adyov 
has a double meaning: éyew Adyov tov paOnpatixdy is ‘to have the 
theory or demonstration of mathematical propositions’ in one’s 
own mind—z. e. to understand it for oneself: to take it on authority 
would not be to ‘have it,’ in this sense of ‘having:’ yew Adyor rod 
matpés is, idiomatically, to ‘have regard to one’s father ’—to pay 
attention to his advice; but here the reader is asked to lose sight, 
for a moment, of the idiomatic sense of the phrase, and contrast 
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‘having the Adyos of one’s father’ with ‘having the Adyos of 1102b. 31. 
mathematical propositions.” ‘Having the Adyos of one’s father’ is 

having it as borrowed from him; ‘having the Adyos of mathe- 

matical propositions’ is having it in the strict sense of ‘ having ’— 

having it in one’s own right, for the Adyos of the pabnuaricd is the 

Aoyos Of the paOnparixéds himself—ém pév yap ra&v dvev vAns TO adr 

att 7d voovy Kal 7d vootpevov: De An. iii. 4. 4304. 2. 

It is difficult to express in English the double entendre of the 
Greek; but the meaning is that one is ‘ rational ’—Zyer dé yov—in 
two senses—as yielding to the good advice of another, and as 
grasping scientific truth by one’s own effort. 


$19. et 3€ xph Kal toito pdvar Adyov exew, Surrdy ora, Kal Td 1103 a. 1. 
Adyov éxov, Td pev Kupiws Kat év aitd, Ts 8 domep Tod maTpds dKouc- 
tuxdy tt] The ddoyoy has been shown to be derrév—viz. 7d purixdy and 
TO dpextixdy, TO dpexrixdy has, gua xatykoov Adyov, been described as 
petéxov Adyov. Aristotle now goes on—‘If we are to say that the 
Gpexrixdv also (kai rovro), as well as the Aéyov éyov proper, éxet Adyov 
in virtue of its being petéxov Adyov, then the Adyov éyov also will be 
dirrdév as well as 7d @Aoyov, We shall have the Adyov gxov sub- 
divided into (1) +d Adyov éxov kupiws Kat év avr6é—that which ‘has 
reason,’ in the strict sense of ‘ having,’ z.¢. ‘has it in itself, and (2) 
7d Adbyov Exov, Where €xov==peréyov—that which ‘has reason,’ not in 
its own right, but by derivation or participation. An illustration 
may make this clearer: Animals are divided into (1) rational—man, 
and (2) irrational—the lower animals. Of the lower animals some 
(a) e.g. bats, do not allow themselves to be directed by man's 
reason: others (4) ¢.g. dogs, do: and if we may call (2) ‘ rational,’ 
then (1) will have its two divisions, as well as (2), (4) being counted 
under both (1) and (2). 


érrawvodper 88 Kal Tov copoy Kata Thy éw] See note oni. 12.2. a8, 
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CHAPTER I. 


ARGUMENT. 


Excellence being of two kinds, Intellectual and Moral, the former owes ws 
origin and development, for the most part, to.teaching, and therefore needs time 
and experience, the latter comes from habit (€00s—hence its name in Greek 
AOunnh). This being so, it is plain that the various forms of Moral Excellence, 
i.e. the various Moral Virtues, are not naturally implanted qualities in us ; 
Jor habit cannot alter any natural quality: e.g. it is the nature of a stone to 
fall, and you cannot habituate 2 to rise by throwing it up into the atr ever so 
often. The Virtues, then, are not naturally implanted qualities ; but this does 
not mean that their presence in us ts ‘ contrary to nature. It is our nature to 
be capable of acquiring them; but it is by habit that we do actually acquire 
them. 

Further, where a natural endowment is concerned, the order in time ts (1) 
faculty, or organ, e.g. eyes, and (2) employment of faculty, or organ, e.g. 
seeing: we did not acquire our eyes by often seeing, but first had eyes, and then 
saw with them ; whereas in the case of the Virtues the order ts reversed: we 
acquire them by acting, even as we acquire the Arts—we become builders by 
building, just men by doing just acts. To understand how true this is, we have 
only to look at the procedure of law-givers. Washing to make their citizens 
good, they provide laws under which thetr citizens are habituated to perform 
good actions. A good constitution differs from a bad one in the success with 
which tt habituates the citizens to perform good actions. 

Again, the analogy of the Arts, referred to above, will help us to understand 
another point, viz.—that it ts in the same, not in different circumstances, with 
the same, not with different opportunities, that one man, by repeatedly acting 
well, acquires a Virtue, and another man, by repeatedly acting badly, falls 
away into the opposite Vice. In thé same circumstances one man becomes a 
good builder, or musician, and another man a bad builder or musician, accord- 
ing as the one repeatedly builds, or plays, well, and the other badly: so, it is in 
the same business that one trader becomes just, and another unjust, in the same 
service that one soldier acquires the Virtue of courage, and another falls away 
into the Vice of cowardice. To sum up—: it ts from the repeated performance 
of similar acts that a Habit is formed. Hence the importance of seeing that the 
acts are of the right kind; for according as they are good or bad, so will the 
Habit be good or bad. It thus makes all the difference to a man’s character, 


whether the acts, which he has been habituated from youth upwards to perform, 
are good or bad. 
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§ 1. 16 metov] The Paraphrast has—kal 9 pév Stravonrixy Zyer pév 1103 a. 15. 
kal amd THs picews THY dpynv (Sexridy yap 6 a@Opwmos émothuns) kal 
amo ous avénow AapBaver td" 7d dé mréov awd THs Si8acKadéas Kal Thy 
yeveow kal thy a’énow éxe. For an account of the relation of éy- 
meipia to the dpyxai of émornuy see An. Post. ii. 19. 


8 Heh €& ous] Grant quotes Plato, Legg. 792 E nav 960s &- 17. 
dia os. Cf. also #. LE. ii. 2. 1220 a. 9, and AZ, Mi. 6. 1186 a. 1, 
and Plutarch De Virt. Mor. ch. 4 (quoted by Zell)—d.d kal Kadds 
ovopagrat Td HOos* Erte pev ydp, as Tim@ eimeiv, roudTns TOU GAdyov 7d 
80s dvépacra: é, Gre THY roudrnta Tavryy Kal Thy Siapopay er AapBdver 
7d Gdoyov id Tod Adyou mAaTrépevov, od Bovdopévou 7d mdbos e€arpeiv 
mavranagw (ovre yap Suvaroy ovre dyewvov) ddd dpov tid Kal rdéw 
eniriOévros ait@, Kal tas nOiKas dperds, ok dmabeias otcas, G\AQ oup- 
perpias ma0éy kal peodryras, eumowodvtos’ eproei b€ 7H Ppovnoes Ti Tod 
maOnrixod Svvapuy eis e€iv doretay Kabiords. 

"HOtKr) dpern, as such, comes é& @ovs: but eos requires a certain 
edpvia to work upon (see Grant ad loc.). The children of a civilized 
community inherit tendencies to virtue which make habituation 
easy. 


§ 2. oSepta tay HOrxay dletdv dcer Hpiv eyyiverar] ze. only a. 19. 
those dperai are called 7@:xai which result from training under vdpos ; 
for there are gvuouxai dperai (see LZ. LV. vi. 13). The difference, how- 
ever, between gvowry dpern and 76x) dpern is that the former does 
not, like the latter, involve the whole man. A man may have 
‘natural,’ or constitutional, courage without possessing other good 
qualities ; whereas, if he possess 70:«) dpern, his nature has become 
a unity and a system in perfect adjustment to the complex external 
system represented by vduos, or the law and fashion of the society in 
which he lives. When man is said to be duces roderixdy (Gor, it is 
not meant that he is produced by Nature in ready-made corre- 
spondence with a complex social environment. His correspondence 
is only the final result of prolonged contact with society; but he 
has a natural tendency to correspond. In other words, the un- 
civilized man is not civilized already, but has zt 22 him to become 
civilized—otr’ dpa dice ovre mapa vow eyyivorra ai dperai, ada 
mepuxdor pev juiv de£acbat ards, rehevoupevors dé Sid Tod ous (§ 3). 

bois, like many other leading terms, has both a generic and a 
specific sense in Aristotle—a circumstance which often involves the 
philosopher himself, as well as his interpreters, in considerable 


1103 a, 19. 


a. 28. 
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confusion. In its generic sense it=‘laws of nature’; in its specific 
sense, ‘laws of organic nature, or ‘ biological laws,’—z.e. laws of 
nature which result in the production and maintenance of definite 
living structures. It is in connexion with this narrower sense of 
the term that we must take all Aristotle’s most characteristic state- 
ments about vas (as in Phys. ii)—ovdev pdrnv 9 pvors movei—redos 
kal o0 évexa 4 pvou—dpyy év aitG—ael 7d Bedriov, &c. In the present 
section, however, ¢vavs is used in the wider sense, which includes 
all ‘laws of nature,’ organic and inorganic. Of course, it is true 
only of the laws of inorganic matter that they are not changed by 
habituation (ote yap tay dices dvt@y adds eifera); for in the 
sphere of biology ra ¢ice: dvra change in relation to, adapt them- 
selves to, or ‘habituate’ themselves to, changes in the environ- 
ment. 

The distinction therefore drawn in Ae. ©. 2. 1046 b, 1—ai pev 
peta Aoyou Suvapers aca Toy evaytioy ai avtai’ ai 5 ahoyou pia évds— 
does not properly discriminate between man’s conscious life on the 
one side, and nature, whether organised or unorganised, on the 
other; but rather between organised nature (including man’s 
conscious life) on the one side, and inorganic nature on the other. 
The expression pera Adyov by itself is wide enough to include all 
organisms. Only organisms exhibit Adyos or rafo. Inorganic 
nature is essentially @oyos. 


§ 4. dmep emi tv aicdycewv Sqdov|] Grant observes (L7hics Essay 
iv. vol. i. p. 240, note 34) that ‘this doctrine is opposed to some 
of the modern discoveries of psychology, as, for instance, Berkeley’s 
“Theory of Vision.”’ Taking his stand on odéey rav pice drwy 
Dros eFifera, Aristotle fails to see that the senses are really ‘ habits’ 
organised in the race, and that the difference between the senses 
and the moral virtues—both being viewed as adaptations to environ- 
ment—is that the former are adaptations of very long standing, 
deeply organised in the race, whereas the latter are, so to speak, 
adaptations of yesterday’s date, and not yet perfect in the race—z. e. 
not inherited except in the vague form of edpvia. 

‘We need only compare,’ says Grant (note on § 2 of this chapter), 
‘the theory of Virtue in this book with the discussions in the JZeno 
of Plato, to see how immensely Moral Philosophy had gained in 
definiteness in the mean time.’ Virtue and knowledge are, indeed, 
no longer confused together. Virtue is no longer said to be pro- 
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duced by ‘ teaching,’ like knowledge, but to result from ‘ acting in 
correspondence with védyios, or the social environment.’ This was 
certainly a great advance in definiteness of theory. But yet, the 
‘social environment,’ as Aristotle understands it, lacks continuity 
in time; every man has to begin his adaptation a/most at the 
beginning. The peripatetic doctrine of catastrophes, or pOopai (see 
Pol. ii. 5. 1269 a. 5, 6, and Newman’s notes), whereby all except 
a few human beings were periodically destroyed, civilization having 
to begin afresh on each occasion (see Bernays, Theophrastos iber 
Fréimmigkeit p. 39), finds its parallel in Aristotle’s theory of the 
growth of moral virtue, in which Heredity is not recognised swf 
fictently* by the side of Habituation, or individual adaptation. 


§ 5. vopobéra:| Aristotle, in common with his contemporaries, 
had not adequately grasped the truth that ‘constitutions are not 
made but grow.’ He shows a tendency to personify social in- 
fluences, and make them emanate from a definite legislator in the 
past. The foundation of colonies, under ready-made laws, doubt- 
less gave plausibility to this view, which in itself however is quite 
in keeping with the peripatetic doctrine of discontinuous civilization 
alluded to in the-last note. 


1108 a. 28. 


b, 3. 


§ 6. eu ék tdv adray «.7.d.] 2.¢. ‘The circumstances and acts b. 6. 


are generically the same, only differing as to well and ill.’ Grant. 
Repeated mpoapécers, good or bad (bad mpoapécets not being easily 
distinguishable from mere dpe€es) transform an original divapis rev 
évavriav into a fixed eis, good or bad, which resembles the ddoyos 
dvvauis of MZet, ©. 2. 1046 b. 1 in being pia évds, See Mer. ©. 5. 
1048 a. 8 ékeivar 5€ ray evavtiov [ rounrexat |, ore dpa rouoet tavaytia® 
Tobro O€ ddivuroy’ dvdykn dpa erepdv Tu evar TO KUptov* héyw dé TovTo dpekw 
4} mpoaipeow: and LZ. LV. v. 1. 4 Sivapis pev yap Kal emuornun Soxet Tay 


b lol > , + 
evavtiov 7 avTi etvat, €£is & 4 évavtia Tay évaytiav ov. 


§ 7. Kat évt 8h Adyo ek TOv Spotwy evepyerdv ai fers ylvovrat] ‘It p, 21. 


will be observed that why an act tends to reproduce itself Aristotle 
does not inquire’—is Grant’s remark here. But it need not sur- 


1 Not that Aristotle did not make valuable first contributions to a just view 
of the importance of Heredity in morals and polities—in his doctrine of gpuoiKy 
dperh and ebputa, and of ctyévera defined as dperi) yévovs in a fragment of — 
Dialogue De Nobiiitate (preserved by Pseudo-Plut. de od. 14 [but cf. Newman’s 
Politics vol. ii. p. 68] and Stob. F7. vol. iii. p. 166 ed. Meineke: see note on 
i. 8. 16. b. 3), and in Po/. iii. 7. 1283 a. 37. 


1103 b. 21, 


b. 22. 
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prise us that Aristotle does not stop to put this question, for if it is 
a legitimate question at all, it is, at any rate, a very wide and vague 
one. To. ask why acts tend to reproduce themselves—why 
they become easier instead of more difficult—why, in short, habits 
are formed, is tantamount to asking why there is such a thing 
as life, or the continuous correspondence of organism with environ- 
ment. For further considerations relating to this subject see note 
on ii. 6. 17. 


§ 8. mods dmodi8dver] ‘Zales reddere’—Michelet. ‘ Wherefore 
we must see that the acts are of a certain kind.’ For the Aristo- 
telian use of dmodiddva see Lndex Arist. and Cope, Rhez. i. 1. 7. 
1354 b. 3, note. Cope quotes the det rds evepyetas mods drrodiddvat 
of the present § and says—‘rds evepyeias dmodiSdvar is not simply 
“to produce” but to produce energies that are due /o the system, 
energies corresponding to the faculties from which they spring.’ 
Instead of ‘corresponding to the faculties from which they spring’ 
he ought to have said—‘ corresponding to the faculties which zt zs 
desired to produce’—z.e. fitted to produce certain faculties or 
habits. 


dkodouPotdow] For the technical meaning of this term see £. JV. 
Vile 12st. bee265 note: 


CHa? Tie R ii 


ARGUMENT. 


The way then in which the acts are performed being so important, we must 
now enquire what is the right way, for this Treatise 1s intended to be prac- 
tically useful. The right way ts the way which the Right Reason prescribes— 
let this be taken as the most general answer which can be given, and let us start 
Srom it: we will examine afterwards the nature of the Right Reason and its 
relation to the Virtues. 

But before proceeding, let us remind the reader again that we agreed that a 
theory of conduct ought to be an outline, not an exact system ; theories being 
always conditioned by subject matter, and the subject matter of our present 
tnguiry—‘ all that relates to Conduct’—being one which presents no absolutely 
fixed conditions, in this respect resembling the subject matter of medical science 
—‘all that relates to Health? With such a subject matter, our Theory, as a 
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whole, must be a tentative outline ; still more tentative must be any narrower 
generalizations which we may make within its compass ; for the particular 
cases which such generalizations attempt to explain are cases which fall under 
no art, and are provided for by no set of traditional rules, but must be dealt 
with, as the special occasions require, by the agents themselves, just as the 
exigencies of a particular case of illness must be dealt with by the doctor, or 
those of a particular storm, by the pilot, as he judges best at the time. 

But we must not despair. We must do what we can to help our ‘theory of 
conduct’ in its evil plight. Let us then venture upon the generalization, that, 
as tn eating and drinking, so in conduct, excess and defect are injurious, and 
the mean salutary— that e. g. it zs by fearing dangers too much and too Little, 
that men become cowardly and rash; by avoiding these extremes, that they 
become courageous. It ts tn the same circumstances, then, and with the same 
opportunities, that one man, by repeatedly acting well, acquires a virtue, and 
another, by repeatedly acting badly, falls away into the opposite vice. To this 
we must now add, that the virtue or vice, once fully formed, will manifest ttself 
in the continued performance of the acts, good or bad, in which tt originated— 
herein following a law observable in the case of acquired bodily qualities also; 
men become strong by taking much food and exercise ; and strong men show 
their strength in taking much food and exercise. So, men become temperate by 
denying themselves pleasures ; and temperate men show their temperance in 
denying themselves pleasures. 


$1. domep at Gat] The Gewpyrixat grrocopiac are three— 1103 b. 27. 
pabnparixn, puorkn and Oeodoyixn. See Mel, E. 1, 1026-a, 18. 


dvayKkatov émoxépac—a] Rassow (Forsch. p. 55), followed by b. 29. 
Bywater and Sus., reads dvaykatov émoxéyacba for Bekker’s dvayxaidy 
€or. oxeacba, on the ground that dvayxaioy does not, except 
very rarely, occur with éori in the Aristotelian writings. Rassow is 


supported by L, CCC, B’, B’. 


§ 2. kata tov 6p0dv Adyov] ‘In the present passage it seems best b. 32. 
to avoid translating xara rév dpOdv dAédyov “according to right 
reason,” as is usually done, (1) because of the article which seems 
to show that Adyos is used in a general sense here, and not to 
denote a particular faculty of the mind; (2) in reference to the 
train of associations which must have been in Aristotle’s mind of 
“standard,” “proportion,” “law,” &c.’—Grant ad loc. Organic 
potentialities—ai pera Adyov Suvdyers—may result in structures, or 
habits, variously fitted to correspond with the environment, 
Where the correspondence is an exact one, the organisation, or 
Adyos, is said to be dpAds, In HOcx} dper7 human nature realises 
itself as a system or organism (ép6ss Mbyos), capable of withstanding 
the disintegrating influences of pleasure and pain. The process 


1103 b, 32. 


b. 34. 


1104 a. 4. 
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which results in 7c) dpern is the eiSomoinots Kal poppocis tev maby- 
pdrov (Eustr. ad vi. 13. 1). If a faculty of dpOds ddyos is to be 
distinguishéd from the proportion, or orderly arrangement, which 
is its object, it can be distinguished only logically ; for the two are 
really one. The dp6ds Adyos is the personality, or orderly nature, 
of the virtuous man, of which he is necessarily conscious, 
‘ According to the right ratio’ renders xara rav ép0dv Adyov adequately 
in most places. 


dctepov] Book vi, or what may have corresponded to it in 
the original Nicomachean Treatise. 


Tas GANas dpetds] 6 dpGds Aéyos is not coordinate with the dperai, 
any more than the whole body is coordinate with the hand or 
head. The hand is a hand only because it belongs to a body 
which has a head and all other necessary parts. The aperai are 
dperai only because they coexist in a definite system or Aédyos. 
Courage without all the other virtues is a mere abstraction, like 
a hand belonging to no body: ov xapifovra: dddjrov ai dperai 
£. N.Vvi. 13. 6. 


§ 3. od8ev. EornKds exer] Not being e& dvayxns, they vary; but 
they vary within the limits fixed by the conditions of human 
existence, Ta dikaa are not véu@, but ice: z.¢. they are suitable 
to human nature, which is regulated by certain uadform biological 
Jaws, not to be confounded, however, with the xecesszt#zes of mathe- 
matics or metaphysics. After all, however, the expression ovdev 
é€ornkos éxet is too strong, and is apt to mislead. Perhaps ‘ nothing 
absolutely fixed’ would express what we ought to understand. 


§ 4. tovodrou 8 dytos tod Kadddou x.7.4] The most general 
statement that can be made in morals (the definition of ed8apovia) 
is, even as a general statement, lacking in definiteness. It is only 
a meptypagy (i. 7. 17) or rough sketch, of that which is essentially 
contingent : something very different from the absolutely definite 
dpopoi of ‘things which cannot be otherwise,’ which stand as the 
dpxai of mathematics. But indefinite as the highest generalisation 
of morals is, it is more definite than the lower generalisations, 
which relate to special duties. When we descend from the 
meprypapy Of Life as a whole, to the details of Life—to the duties 
of Kallias in his particular circumstances, we are indeed ‘immersed 
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in matter’—we no longer-look for dxpi8ea—not of course for 1104 a. 5. 
mathematical dxp{Sea—for that did not belong to our meprypap}— 

but not even for the dxpiSea of the skilled workman. Rules of 
conduct for Kallias cannot be turned out like shoes. 


§ 5. Bonfeiv] Still, something may be done in the way of a. 11. 
supplying a rule applicable to all cases—‘Do not run into 
extremes,’ 


§6.] The parenthesis de ydp . . . xpqcOa, follows Opa@pev in 
Coraes’ text, and the same order appears in two MSS. noticed by 
that editor, and in Argyropylus, and the Paraphrast. At any rate 
the parenthesis contains the reason for adducing the illustration 
donep ent ths icxtos x.r.A. Ethical phenomena are ddavy and must 
be illustrated by physical phenomena which are ¢avepd. Zell, 
however, ad Joc., refers to instances in which the clause containing 
the reason stands before that containing the statement for which 
the reason is given. 


ta te yap SwepBdddovta, k.t.d.] Grant remarks that this is perhaps a. 15. 
taken from Plato Erastae 134. Cf. JZ. M.i. 5. The doctrine that 
medical treatment ought to aim at the mean had been laid down by 
Hippocrates Mepi dpxains inrpuxjs, ch. 9 (Littré, i. 588). Kat ef pev jy 
dtGs, dorep dpnycera, doa pév jv ioxupdrepa EBdarrev, doa 8 iv acbeve- 
atepa wpenee Te Kal erpee Tov Kduvorta Kal Tov bytaivoyra, edrreres dv Hy Td 
mpiyya’ moddov yap tod dodadéos dy eet meprhapBdvorras ayeww emi rd 
doGevéoraroy. viv d€ ov« €daccor dpdptnpa, obd€ Hocov Avpaiverae Tov av- 
Opwror, iv eAdooova Kal évdedotepa tov ixavdv mpoopépyta’ TO yap Tod 
Arpod pépos Svvarat icyupds ev Th poe Tod avOpwrov Kai yuaoa (lame or 
weaken) kal doOevéa roujoat kat dmroxreivat, modda d€ kal GAda Kakd, €repoia 
pev rev ard mAnpwows, odvy Fooov dé dua Sewa kal awd Kevoowos Ov dv 
moANOv ToLKUAdTEpa Te Kal Sud wA€ovos axpiBins €ori (‘ainsi la médecine 
a bien plus d’une face, et exige une précision de plus d’un genre.’ 
Littré). def yap pérpov rwds oroydcacba perpov d€, ovde orabpov, 
ovdé dpibpdv oddéva Gddov, mpds & avapepwv elon Td axpiBEs, odK dy 
eipoins GAN 4 tod odpatos tay aloOnow bd epyov ovTw Katapabeiy 
axpiBéws, bore opixpa dpapravew évba i) Oa‘ kav eyo rodrov tov intpov 
ioxupds émawwéon tov opixpa dpaprdvovra’ ro 8 dkpiBes dduydkis €ore 
karieiv" eet of modAol ye Tav intpdv ravTd pou SoKéovor Toior KaKoior 
kuBepvirnoe maoxew" Kal yap ékeivor Srav év yadnvy KuBepyavres duaprd- 


¢ \ , , re 4 
voow, ov Katapavées eiaiv’ Gray b€ avrovs KaTaoxn XElMov TE peyas Kat 


1104 4.15, 


a, 24, 
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depos eEdorns, phavepds #5n macw dvOparowoe SV dyvecinv kal dpaptinv 
dqAol elo drodécayres Thy vaiv. There is much in the above passage 
(especially the remarks about ré dxps8¢s, and the illustration from 
kuBepynrexn) to suggest that Aristotle retained a reminiscence of its 
drift when he wrote §§ 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


§ 7. of dyporxor] In ii. 7. 13 the dyporxos is adduced to exemplify 
another @AAenWis—viz. that wepi 7d dv 7S ev Trardug. 


§ 8. ofov emi tis icxdos| Here Aristotle may almost be said to 
explain the formation of moral habits by the principle of ‘ the 
survival of the fittest ’"—yiveras yap [sc. i ioxds] &k rod mohAnv tpopyy 
AapBdvew Kat moddods mévovs tmopevew, Kat padvota av Sdvart adta 
movety 6 ioxupds. obtw 8 exer kal émt tay dpetav, This is one of 
those very important passages in the Z7hzcs which remind us that 
the author was a great biologist. 


CHAPTER III. 


ARGUMENT. 


According as the performance of certain acts is attended by pleasure or by 
pain, we may infer that the habit of performing them has or has not been 
acquired. Thus he who faces danger and feels pleasure, or at least no pain, in 
so doing, is habitually courageous ; while he who feels pain in so doing, ts 
cowardly. Indeed we may go so far as to describe the field of moral virtue as 
‘ Pleasures and Pains’—for 

(1) Lt ts Pleasure that tempts us to do wrong, and Pain that makes us hold 
aloof fron noble deeds. True education is being trained from childhood to like 
and dislike aright, as Plato says. 

(2) Pleasure or Pain attends every action and every feeling, and it is with 
actions and feelings that moral virtue has to do. 

(3) Moral correction ts effected by the remedial influence of Pain. 

(4) Every thing is naturally related to, and concerned with, that which 
naturally affects it for good or evil. Now, we are affected for evil, i.e. made 
worse, by Pleasures and Pains unduly pursued and avoided. And this is so 
true, that some have been induced to go the length of defining Virtue, as insen- 
sibility zo the influence of Pleasure or Pain. But this is too unqualified a 
statement ; for it ignores the distinction between due and undue influence. 

(5) Again, there are three objects of choice, the honourable, the useful, and 
the pleasant, and three of aversion, the dishonourable, the injurious, and the 
painful: now, the good man tends to act rightly in relation to all these objects, 
and the bad man tends to err, but chiefly in relation to Pleasure—for Pleasure 
enters most largely into the composition of human nature: it belongs not only 
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to man’s merely sentient nature which he shares with the lower animals, but 
attends the pursuit and attainment even of the distinctively human Chee of 
choice, the honourable, and the useful, 


(6) Again, the liking for Pleasure has grown up with us all from our child- 


hood. It has sunk like a dye into the fibre of our lives, and is not to be easily 
rubbed out. 


(7) And not only do we estimate our feelings according to the Pleasure or 
Pain attending them: even to our actions we all, more or less consistently, 
apply the same standard. To bring this personal standard into harmony with 
what ts objectively right—to make the individual ‘like and dislike aright, is 
the all-important olject to which the Moralist must exclusively devote himself. 

(8) Lastly, it is the glory of Art and Virtue to conquer difficulties. What 
more difficult conquest than that of Pleasure could be set before Moral Virtue 
and the Art of Virtuous Living ? 

We have now established the following points—that Virtue ts concerned with 
pleasures and pains: that, according as the same opportunities are repeatedly 
used for the performance of good actions, or repeatedly used for the performance 
of bad actions, a man acquires a virtue or falls away into the opposite vice: 
and that the formed virtue or vice manifests itself in the continued performance 
of the good or bad actions in which tt originated. 


§1. onpetov Se Set mroretoOar tav Efewv Thy emrywopevny HBSoviv 7 1104b. 3. 
AUwny Tots Epyous| If certain acts are attended by pleasure, we may 
generally take it that the habit of performing them has been con- 
tracted; as long as they remain painful, we can infer that the 
habit has not been contracted. 

It is to be noted that the term émvywvonéyny occurring here is 
employed in £. WV. x. 4. 8 to express the relation of pleasure to 
action: reAewot O€ tHv évepyeray 7 S0vn odx Gs 7 E£ts evuTdpxovoa, GAN’ 
cs exvytvdpevdy Tt Tédos, viov Tots dkpalors 7 Spa. Transferring the simile 
to the present passage, we may say that pleasure is the sign of the 
perfect habit, as the bloom of beauty is the sign of youthful prime. 


& pev yap dmexdpevos Tov cwpatiKay HSovav Kal ait tovTw Xalpuy b. 5. 
odppwv] Aristotle here lays it down that the good man does good 
actions easily and with pleasure. But it may be urged—‘ The 
greater the difficulty, the greater the merit. There is no merit in 
doing good actions mechanically. Surely this is a narrow view to 
take of a good action. A good action is not a four de force. We 
must not allow the sense of pride and victory felt when a difficulty 
has been overcome, to influence our judgment. The important 
point is that a good action has been done, not that something has 

occurred to stimulate amour propre. A difficult action is not so 
likely to be repeated as one which is done easily, and it is of im- 
N 


1104 b. 5. 


b, 11, 
b. 13. 


b, 1e, 
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portance, in estimating the value of a good action, to know whether 
it is likely to be repeated, or is merely an isolated émidecgts. 

mept jSovas yap kat Aéras eotiv 4 Oh dperq| The rest of this 
chapter contains eigh/ Considerations in support of the statement 
that moral virtue has to do with pleasures and pains. 

Consideration (1) is—8.d pev yap thy HSoviy 7a poiha mpdtroper, 
Sia 8é Thy Admny Tov KadGv drrexdpe0a] A distinction seems to be 
drawn here between the ways in which we are influenced by 
pleasure and by pain respectively. Under theinfluence of pleasure 
we directly seek what is bad, not recognising it as bad (see the 
analysis of dkpacia in ZL, NV. vii. 3), whereas pain makes us desist 
from doing what we clearly see to be right. 

Particular pleasures and pains are the influences which tempt 
men to perform acts involving excess or defect—z.e. to sacrifice 
their permanent welfare to something unenduring. The peodrys, or 
épOds Adyos (right ratio), is that definite organisation of the moral 
nature, which has grown up in response to vdyos, and withstands the 
disintegrating influence of particular pleasures and pains. But the 
life xara tov dpOsv Adyov has its own pleasure. All acts which sub- 
serve the maintenance of the dp@ds Adyos are pleasant to the good 
man, and habitually performed; while acts which tend to destroy 
that Adyos, however ‘pleasant’ they may once have been, have 
ceased to be pleasant to the good man, and are no longer per- 
formed. We are thus brought to the old distinction between ‘ good 
and bad pleasures,’ z.e. between pleasures attending acts which~ 
conduce to the maintenance of the peosdrns, or ép6ds Adyos (right 
ratio), and those attending acts which, on account of their kind 
or degree, hinder the establishment and maintenance of the Adyos, 
"HOckr) dpern is the final result of that education, or adaptation, 
which enables a man to distinguish between ‘good and bad 
pleasures,’ and choose the good. 


§ 2.] Zell, Michelet, and Grant quote Plato, Legg. 653. 


§ 3.] Consideration (2). The virtues have to do with wan and 
mpafes, which are all attended by pleasure and pain: cf. Z. MW. x. 
4. §§ 6-9, referred to by Michelet. ai, omitted by Bek., should be 
read before dperai (see Rassow, Yorsch. p. 88); K>, CCC, and 
Cambr. have ai. 


§ 4.] Consideration (3). Punishment, one of the great agencies 
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of moral improvement, consists in the infliction of pain applied as 1104 b. 16. 
a contrary to vice which is pleasant, The Paraphrast has—xaddrep 
éxelvais (2.€, Tails tarpelas) evarriat ai vdcoe ds Oepamevuvor, kal éav 
Wepev larpdy Wuxpay mpoodyovra Oepdmevay ywookopev evOvs tiv vocov 
and O€puns ovotivat, obrw Kal amd TOv Kordcewy ddurnpSv odady ye 
oKopev Ore Oepamevduevar kaki dd Hdovias yivovra. Zell, Michelet, and 
Grant refer to Hippocrates, Aph. xxii. § 2, for the doctrince ai & 
iatpetat did r&v évavtiov, There is a passage however in his work 
mept apxains inrpuxns (13. Littré i. 598), in which Hippocrates ridicules 
the application, at least, which the doctrine receives from ordinary 
practitioners, who follow what he calls 6 tpdémos 6 é& imobévews. This 
tpémos or Method juggles with certain mosiones temere a rebus abstractae, 
simply directing the practitioner Bonéciv 76 pev Oepyd emi 7d uxpdr, 
and so on with the other évayria, But let us test this Method in 
a concrete case: A patient has a complicated illness occasioned 
by eating unwholesome food, Is his condition Oeppdy, or Wuyxpdv, 
or éypdv, or bypév? Hippocrates asks derisively: And where shall we 
find the remedy likely to cure him under the contrary category? 
See also note on /. JV. i. 13. 7. 


§ 5.] Consideration (4). Pleasures and pains make us worse ; b. 18. 
hence some have gone the length of defining virtue as insensibility 
to their influence. But this is going too far; for virtue is not Adyos 
in the abstract, but an évvAos Adyos—the result of an «idoroinats Kat 
péppocis trav raOnudror. It is the order of the maé@y, not dmdéea. 
So Plato (Philebus 60 D,E) says that the Best Life must have 
both #Sov7 and ¢pdvnots. The peripatetic view is well expressed 
by Plutarch in the following passage (De Virtute morali, 12)—dw 
kal mept Tas HOovds, THY dyay apatperéov emOvpiar, kal wept Tas dpyvvas, 
Ti ayav pucorovnpiay, ott yap 5 pev ovk ayddyntos, G\Ad owdpar, 
& dé Sixavos, ovK dpos ovde mixpds eora. Tay Sé wafdv mayvtdnacw 
dvaipebévrav, ei kai Suvardy eat, ev moAdois dpydtepos 6 Aéyos Kal ay- 
Brdrepos, Somep KuBepyynrns mvevparos emidumdvtos, tadra O dpédee Kai 
of vopobérar cundédvres, euBdddovow eis Tas Toduteias Kat didoripiay Kal 
Cijdov mpds GAApAous. mpods S€ Tods Todepiovs Kai sddmuyEe Kal avdois 
émeyelpovor kat ad€ovor TO Oupoedes kat wdyypov. Cf. ch. 4 of the same 
treatise quoted above in note to ii. 1. I, a. 17. 


mpémv] Bywater, following Kb, for the mpérepoy of all other 

authorities. I confess that I do not like zpgnv. It does not appear 

in the Znd. Arist. In a course of oral lectures its occurrence 
N2 


1104 b. 18. 


b, 27. 
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would not surprise us, as its ordinary meaning (especially in the 
phrase x6és kai xp@nv) seems to be ‘ the day before yesterday.’ 


aidor] The reading of Kb Lb Mb, Camb., NC, is obviously right 
(see Rassow, Forsch. p. 55). Bekker reads gavdat. 


mS tod Adyou] ‘by,’ or ‘in the definition,’ or ‘formula.’ 


dmaQelas x.7.\.] See the notes of Zell and Michelet. The Cynics 
seem to be specially referred to here: Socrates may also be 
intended, for he is elsewhere (Z. JV. vi. 13) accused of making the 
dperal, ppovhoes, or Ayu: and Speusippus held croydfecOa tovs 
dyabovs doynotas (see Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phil.: Speustppus): 
Democritus also is stated to have held a similar view (see Ritter 
and Preller: Democritus). 


§ 6. brdxertar... mpaxtixy| The Paraph. has—imékerrar dpa 7 
dperi) evar y eéts 7 ovTws exoura wept HOovds Kat AUmas Kabds mpoodio- 
prodpeba—t. €. Ore Sei, os Set, «.7.d., thus taking 7 rovattn closely with 
mept ndovas kal Avwas, Grant has—‘ we may begin by assuming 
then... . that this kind of excellence (z.e. moral) is concerned with 
pleasures and pains.’ So Williams and Peters. I think that the 
Par. is right. 


§ 7.] Consideration (5). There being three generally recognised 
objects of aipeous—viz. 1d xaddv, rd cvppepoy and 7d 76%, the last is 
involved in the first two. The xaddv is 76 ed (qv—the Noble Life, 
the conception of which serves as a regulative principle. The 
ovpdépor is (in the strict sense of the term) that which is recognised 
as a means to the attainment of some end, whether that end be 
the realisation of the Noble Life, or some subordinate end. The 
760 is something desired irrespectively of its goodness or utility. 
In seeking the «addy and the ovudépov a man is conscious of 
a system of things; whereas in following the 780, as such, he has 
to do with merely isolated particulars. The pursuit of the xaddv 
and of the ovpdépor is, however, pleasant, because it is a pursuit; 
to pursue successfully and to feel pleasure being practically 
identical. 


yévouto 8 dy tpiv kal éx Tovrwy davepdv Stu wept tov adtav] Here 
Bywater restores ére from K», in place of the én of all other 
authorities. I think that érc is right, and that kat ée rovrev ... 
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ett = cx tavde. avepdy btu mept trav adrav would=¢avepov dri 4 76K} 1104b. 29. 
dpern ere rept ASovey Kal AuTSy: but throughout this chapter zepé is 

used with the accusative of the terms denoting the circumstances or 
environment of 76. dpery. I think that here wept ray adrév can mean 

only ‘about the same things,’ i. e. about dperf and xaxia mentioned in 

the two immediately preceding lines. I should like, however, to read 

mepi avray for epi rév airy. The recurring -rev or -wv terminations 

in the immediate context—atray rpdv yap dvrav rdv—would easily 

lend themselves to clerical error. 


Tots bd thy aipeow] ‘The sudjects of choice’—z.e. the three b. 35. 
subdivisions mentioned under the head of aipeots. 


§ 8.] Consideration (6). The love of pleasure is innate, in- 1105 a. 1. 
grained in our nature, and hard to rub out. ‘ yademdv dmorpipacba 

. €ykexpoopévov| the metaphor,’ says Grant (following Gifanius 
and Zell), ‘though not its precise application, seems taken from 
Plato, Rep. iv. p. 429 D, where the effects of right education are 
compared to a dye with which the mind is imbued, so as to resist 
the detersive effects of pleasure and pain.’ 

Consideration (7). Pleasure and pain are the tests which we 
apply to actions also (sc. as well as to feelings). Michelet ap- 
positely quotes Diog. Laert. x. § 129, speaking of Epicurus— 
ravtyy (nSovqv) yap dyaboy mpdroy Kal ovyyertkdv eyvapey kai avd Tadrns 
katapyopeba mraons aipéoews kal guys Kal en ravrny kaTavTpev, os 


kavire TH wader Tay dyaOoy Kpivovtes. 


§ 10.] Consideration (8). It is very difficult to contend against a, 7. 
pleasure and pain; the contest therefore is worthy of the great 
Art of Life. 


‘Hpdkdettos] See the notes of Zell, Coraes, Michelet and Grant: a. 8. 
cf. also Bywater’s Heraclit’ Eph. Reliquiae, cv. p. 41. Heraclitus 
spoke only of the difficulty of contending with @vpés, as is recog- 
nised in Pol. 0. 9, 1315 a. 30, and in Lh, Lud. ii. 7. 1223 b. 23. 
His words, according to Bywater, were Oupd pdxeoOar xarerdv' 6 te 
yap dv xpnitn yiverOa Yuxijs oveera. 


dépery| 74xj read by MP, re. Lb, NC, Paris 1853, B® and some a. 11. 
other inferior MSS. 
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CHAPTER 54I1V; 


ARGUMENT. 


But here a difficulty may be raised—A man becomes just by performing just 
acts: but surely, if he performs just acts, he ts already just: if a man writes 
correctly, he surely can write. To this we may answer, that the inference ws 
not certain in the case of the man who writes correctly, any more than in the 
case of the man who performs just acts. A man may write something correctly 
by chance, or at the suggestion of another person. We do not know that he can 
write, 2/7 we know that he has written something as only a person who can 
write could—i.e. from his own knowledge of the art of writing. So much for 
the analogy between an art and a virtue, appealed to by the promoters of the 
difficulty before us. The analogy, even so far as it holds, is evidently not in 

favour of their suggestion, but against it. It is, however, where the analogy 
breaks down entirely, that we see the best opening for a decisive refutation— 
and it breaks down here: a work of art has its artistic merit in itself: tt ts 
enough in the realm of art if a work, with certain good qualities in it, has been 
produced—we say ‘ What a beautiful work!’ But in the realm of conduct we 
do not say ‘ Well done!” as soon as we see an action, with certain good qualitzes 
tn it, performed. Before we pronounce, we look at the agent also, and ask— 
‘ How did he perform it?’ (1) Did he know that he was performing it? (2) 
Did he choose deliberately to perform it, and that, because he thought it right, 
not because he thought it would lead to some ulterior pleasure or profit? and 
(3) Did he perform it as the result of a fixed and unchangeable habit in him? - 
Onless these conditions in the agent be fulfilled, we do not speak of the moral 
value of actions: but works of art have their artistic merit independently of any 
suck conditions in the artist, except of course that of his having knowledge, 
With the acquirement of the virtues knowledge, such as 1s required in the 
artist, has little or nothing to do ; but the other conditions mentioned are all- 
important, realised as they are in consequence of the frequent performance of 
good actions. 

Actions, then, are said to be just or temperate, when they are such as the just 
or temperate man would perform ; but it does not necessarily follow that of a 
man performs these actions he is just or temperate. More ts needed: to be just 
or temperate he must perform them as just or temperate men perform them. 

We have good reason for saying. then, that tt is by performing just or tem- 
perate acts that a man becomes just or temperate. Nay, how could it be other- 
wise? Who, if he omits to perform such acts, has the least chance of ever 
becoming good? And yet the majority of men omit to perform them, and take 
refuge in talk, and think that they have a philosophy of life which will make 
them good. They are like patients who listen attentively to their physician, 
but do not follow his prescriptions. Foolish patients! foolish moralists | 
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§§ 1-8.] This dmopia we,may resolve by pointing out (which 1105 a.17. 
Aristotle does not do explicitly) that ré 8ikaa before the formation 
of the Habit are, so far as the agent is concerned, only épovipes 
dikaa, They are only apparently Azs just acts; really, gua just, 
they are expressions of the wise intention of the law-giver, or ruler, 
who enjoins and enforces them. The moral agent himself has to 
begin by acting under the compulsion of the law, until by repe- 
tition a habit is formed, and he performs the acts in question 
proprio motu, the habit bringing with it an insight, more or less 
clear, into the significance of the acts, and a belief that they are 
good. Then they are really the agent’s own just acts—z.e. they 
are ‘just’ in the strict, and not in an equivocal sense. Thus the 
analogy between dpern and réxv, appealed to by the promoters 
of the dmopia (which, it may be observed, is an zgnuava ratio in 
morals—or excuse for inactivity—see § 6 of this chapter—similar 
to that in science refuted in the AZeno 80 E—ovk dpa gore tyreiv 
avOpan@ ovre & oidey ovre 6 pi older” ore yap dv & ye oide Cyrot oide 
yap, Kat oddey dei TH ye TovovT@ (yTHoEws. ove 5 pi vider’ ovde yap 
oidev 8,re Cyrjoec) does not help them. A just act may be just in 
an equivocal sense, as a word correctly written (ypapparikdy re) 
may be ‘correctly written’ merely in an equivocal sense, and is no 
sure sign that a man cam write. The analogy only makes it 
clearer that the difficulty about ‘ becoming just by doing just acts’ 
is to be met by pointing out that the acts are not really ‘just’ at 
first, but ‘must and can’ be made just by the strenuous practice 
of the agent himself. It is this ‘must and can’ which of ém rév 
Adyov Karapevyovres (§ 6)—the promoters of this dropia—ignore. 

But, after all, there is no real analogy (for the purpose of the 
present discussion) between the dperai and the réxva—ére odd 
Spody eotw éni re r&v Texvav Kai TOY dperdv (§ 3, a. 26). The good- 
ness of a work of art is something quite different from that of 
a moral action. The goodness of the work of art is a quality 
which we see at once in the work zfse//—Hermes is dug up at 
Olympia, and we find him beautiful as soon as we see him. But 
the goodness of a moral action is not a quality in the action itself, 
which we can appreciate apart from the goodness of the agent. 
The reason of this is that the real object of the moral judgment is 
not the isolated action, but che system of conduct to which it belongs ; 
and this we can get at only through a knowledge of the way 7 
which the agent performed the given action. If we find that an 


1105 a.17. 


a. 28, 


a. 81. 
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action, belonging przma facie to a noble system of conduct, has, 
as a matter of fact, been performed by the agent deliberately in 
the interest of that system, and performed also easily and with 
pleasure, as being an action with which he identifies his own good, 
then we venture to speak of ‘the goodness of the action.’ We 
know that it is a good action which we can count on the agent to 
repeat. It is only actions which will be repeated that are morally 
significant. An action, however useful and even well-intentioned, 
which is not likely to be repeated, because.the agent finds it 
difficult and unpleasant, is not an important factor in that cor- 
respondence with the environment which is the ultimate object 
of the moral judgment. Of course it is true that there are actions 
which from their very nature are exceptional, because intended to 
meet exceptional circumstances—actions involving heroic self- 
sacrifice, which take a position analogous to that of great works of 
art, and demand unhesitating and immediate applause, although 
performed by a man of whose disposition we otherwise know 
nothing; but in the vast majority of cases it is unsafe to estimate 
an action thus from the outside, judging of its moral value 
from its splendour or immediate utility; before we come to a 
decision, we ought to know the state of the agent—whether he is 
aware that he performs the act, whether he chooses it because it is 
right, and that, of fixed habit, having often performed it before, 
and therefore being likely to perform it often again. 


§ 3. dpxet ody taitd mws exovta yevéoOar| I prefer aira given by 
L> and NC, 


mparov pav édy elds K.t.A.] ze. (x) it must not be done & ayro- 
av, Otherwise it would be involuntary, ze. not his act at all, but 
a mere accident without moral significance (see £. J. iii. 1. 3) ; 
(2) it must not be the result of unregulated Oupds or émOupia, but of 
Bovdeurixy dpekis, 7.¢. mpoaipeois (see L. LV. iii. 3. 19), and the Bov- 
Aevows must be directed to the good end, 1d xadév, 76 ed Chr, for it is 
possible to employ apparently good actions as means to an un- 
worthy end. This seems to be the sense of mpoaipuipevos 8: a’rd— 
viz. ‘choosing means for the sake of the good end which one 
appears to choose them for’: ‘choosing them as being what they 
are—good; t.e. good méans to a good end’: eg. a man must 
choose to-perform a charitable act for the sake of the public good 
which such acts promote, not for the sake of personal popularity. 
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In the latter case his ‘charitable act’ would be such only in 1105a. 31. 
appearance. IIpoaipovpevos d¢ ad’rd cannot signify ‘choosing them, 
z.e. the particular acts, for their own sakes, as ends-in-themselves,’ 
for mpoaipects is the choice of means (see LE. M. iii. 2. 9). Good 
choice treats particular acts as means to the realisation of «dSu- 
povia, the chief end. (3) Not only must an act, to be morally good, 
be chosen in the way described above, but the choice of it must be 
habitual and practically inevitable. The zpoaipeois of means, to be 
good, must be guided by the PovAnois (£. WV. iii. 2. 9) of an End, 
or Life, to which the whole nature of the moral agent has been 
perfectly adapted. 


TO pev eiSévar od8ev H pixpov K.7.A.] ‘This,’ Grant remarks, ‘is b. 2. 
a reaction against the Socratico-Platonic doctrine that virtue con- 
sists in knowledge.’ Aristotle uses «iSévac in two senses in the 
present context, in one of which he affirms, and in the other seems 
to deny, its necessity in morals. A man must know shat he is doing 
an act, if the act is to have any moral significance at all. This is 
an indispensable condition (mpérov pev eav cidas), as we have seen 
above. But, this condition fulfilled, a man may act well without 
a theory of action (16 pev eidéva), if his moral habits are good ; 
whereas correct theory without good habits would avail nothing. 
_ The statement, however, 76 pev eidévar ovdev 7) puxpov ioxver, even as 
thus explained, is too strong from Aristotle’s own point of view. 
Without a /heory, conduct could not long maintain itself as a 
system. Aristotle concedes this in his doctrine of the mpaxrixds 
vovs, and in his view that the moral agent ought to become vopo- 
Oerixds (Z. WV. x. 9. 14). After all, if allowance be made for 
difference of philosophical language, Plato and Aristoule hold 
essentially the same view about the place of knowledge in morality. 
It may be pointed out in passing that the distinction drawn in § 3 
between a work of art which has its good in itself, and an action 
which must be interpreted in the light of the agent’s character, is 
the distinction of AZes. ©. 8, between évépyerae which have an épyov 
map’ ards, and those which have not—r1og0 a. 30 écwv pev odp 
érepdv ti eats mapa THY xXphow TO yryvdpevoy, TovTaY pév 7H) Evepyeta ev TO 
rowupér@ eoriv, oiov f Te oikoddpnars ev TG olxodopoupér k.T.A, . . . dowv 
d€ ph €or Addo Te épyov mapa THy evépyetay, ev adrois imdpxer H evépyeia* 
oloy  dpaois év TG Spdvri, Kai 4 Ocwpia ev TG Ocwpodvrt. The excellence 
of Homer is embodied in his épyov, and remains there for all time ; 


1105 b. 2. 


b. 3. 
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but a good action is only a glimpse which we get of a good life. 
On the one hand, it is the Iliad, and not its author that is 
important; on the other hand, it is the orderly beautiful life, of 
which the action is a symptom, that is precious. 


Ta 8 Adda... Grep ex tod wohddkus mpdrrew ... meprylverar| 
The dda are 7d mpoapeicda dv’ aird and the és, both of which 
come from acting, not from philosophising. 


§ 4.] Good actions are only then morally good, z.¢. really what 
they appear to be, when they are done by a good man: and a 
good man is a man who performs good actions easily and in the 
interest of a noble system of conduct. 


§§ 5, 6.] show that the remark mpos dé 7d ras dperas [sc. éxew] 74 
pev eidevar ovdev i puxpdv ioxver (§.3) is directed, not so much against 
Plato, as against Sophists like Isocrates, who professed (or were 
accused, by those who did not themselves take fees, of professing) 
to teach conduct by a course of lectures—cf. /. WV. x. g. 20. 


: CHAPTER V. 


ARGUMENT. 


We have assumed the concrete existence of Virtue, and tried to show how it zs 
practically acquired: let us now try to find its formal definition ; and first let 
us ask—What is tts Genus ? 

The qualities which manifest themselves in the Soul are three—Feelings, 
Capacities, Habits ; and Virtue will be one of the three. 

(1) Feelings: e. g. desire, anger, fear, confidence, envy, joy, love, hate, longing, 
emulation, pity—these, and all other feelings, being accompanied by pleasure or 
pain. 

(2) Capacities: being capable of experiencing these feelings—e. g. being 
capable of feeling anger or pity. 

(3) Habits: the relations, good or bad, in which we stand to our various 
feelings, e.g. of we are disposed too much or too little to anger, tt ts a bad habit ; 
if moderately, a good habit. 

The Virtues and Vices then are not feelings, because we are not said to be 
good or bad for our mere feelings, or praised or blamed for them, whereas we are 
praised for our Virtues, and blamed for our Vices. Again, we experience a 
Jeeling, e.g. anger or fear, without choosing to experience tt, but the virtues 
involve Choice. Moreover we are said to be ‘moved’ by our feelings, but 
‘ disposed, not ‘moved, by our Virtues and Vices. 
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Nor are the Virtues and Vices capacities, for we are not said to be good or bad, 
and we are not praised or blamed, because we are capable of experiencing ceriain 
Seelings. Further, we are endowed by nature with these capacities ; but it is 
not nature which makes us good or bad, as was pointed out before. 


Lf then the Virtues are neither feelings nor capacities, it remains that they are 
habits. 


$1. ti éotw % dpery] What is its yévos. It seems to be a 
reversal of the natural order to enquire first (as Aristotle has done 
in the previous chapters of this Book)—How Virtue is acquired; and 
then (era d¢ radra) to ask—What Virtue is. This is surely the order 
which Socrates finds fault with Meno for wishing to adopt (Meno 86 
C, D). Perhaps we may answer for Aristotle that it is only the 
man who has acquired dpern for himself who can understand its 
ti eort, The present enquiry therefore follows a natural course, 
when starting from dperj, as something concretely known, it first 
tries to show how it is practically acquired, and then tries to find 
its formal definition. 


1105 b. 19. 


Ta ev TH Wut yevopeva tpla éott «.7.A.] As Michelet and other b. 20. 


commentators point out, the phenomena in the Soul are here said 
to be three, because dpern, or goodness, s/he quality (mourns) par 
excellence (cf. EL. NV. i. 9. 8 atrn 8 [2. @. 9 modurexn| mheiorny emipédevay 
moveirat Tov TWovods Tivas Kat dyabods rods wodiras mooa: and Mer. A. 
14. 1020 b. 23 padiora S€ 7d dyadbv Kal Td Kakov onpaiver 76 ToLdy ent TOV 
euixev, Kal rovtTav pddiora emi trois €xovor mpoalpeciv), Suggests the 
accepted threefold division (so far as the Wvxy is concerned) of 
motétns into €&s, Svvapes, and mdOos. See Caz. 8. 8 b. 25 sqq., and 
Grant’s note. Zell quotes Plutarch, De Vert. Mor. 4 rpia yap 6 
raird dace rept tiv Wuxny imdpxew, Sivayw, mdOos, EEw* 7H pev odv Oiva- 
pus apxi Kal tAn Tod mdOous, oloy dpyAdrns, aioxvytnAia, Oappadedrns* 7d 
8é wdOos Kivnois tis HOn THs Suvdpews, oioy dpyn, aidas, Odpoos, 7 8 e€is 
ioxds Kal KatacKev)) THS Tept Td GAoyor duvdpews €€ EOovs eyyryvopevn, 
kaxia peév dy davdas, dpety dé dv kahds ind Tod Adyou mawWaywynhh To 


amaGos. 


§§ 2-6.] A mdéos is an isolated feeling or affection, and a dvvayts b, 21. 


is the capacity for experiencing such a feeling. A capacity of this 
kind, with the resulting feeling, is mafwral, 7.e. independent of 
education, and, in itself, is necther praised as good, nor blamed as 
bad. Moreover, a feeling is a mofion (xara ra mdOn KwveicOas AeydpcOa) 
which arises out of a capacity zudependenily of choice (dnpoatpéras), 
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These characteristics of mdOos and Sévayss exclude the possibility of 
dpery being a mdos or Svvas: for dpern is a disposetion (kara ras 
dperas Suaxeiabal mos Aceydueba) Not a motion; it zmplzes choice ; and 
it 7s pradsed as good; besides, it is acgucred by education. But 
these are the characteristics of és. Accordingly Aetmera: ees avras 
eivat, 

In other words, the ‘ Qualities’ of the yvyn are either affections 
(dn) or capacities (Suvdues and ees), Virtue is not an isolated 
affection. It is therefore a capacity. But it. is not a natural 
capacity. Therefore, it is an acquired capacity, ze. a és: and 
a es for which we are praised, 


§ 2. dQ] It is to be observed that the doctrine of this section 
is considerably simpler than that of the corresponding passage in 
Cat. 8. In this latter passage ma@yrixai roidrnres and wa6n are dis- 
tinguished (9 a. 28). TaOyrixat rournres are permanent qualities, 
such as a pale complexion, or madness, whether congenital or 
caused by disease ; whereas wd6y are transient qualities (if the term 
qualities be admissible), such as paleness suddenly produced by fear, 
or excitement by pain— 9 b. I9 6ca pev ovv TeVv TOLOUT@Y OULTTO- 
pdrav (pedavia, @ypdérns: and the same remarks are afterwards 
applied to psychical conditions, such as peavey éxotaots) ard Twev 
mabey Svoxwytev Kal mapapovipev thy apxny etAnde, maOntikat modryTEs 
Aéyovras’ mowlt yap Kata Tavtas eydpeba . . . doa 8 amd padias 
Stadvopevav Kai Taxd dmoxabiotapévav yiverat, man héyerat, Troudtyntes Oe 
ov. od yap héyovrar rrovoi TwWes Kata Tav’Tas’ ovTe yap 6 épvOprav dia Td 
aicxuvOjvat épvbpias A€yerat’ ote 6 wxpiav bia TO oByOjvar @yxpias* 
GAG pGddov tremovOévae te GotTe wan pev Ta TovadTa Aeyerat, moLdTyTES 
& ov. Here the writer says that wd@) are not mowWryres: but above 
(9 a. 28) he has said—rpirov 8€ yévos mourntos gaOnttxal mouwrntes Kab 
wdQy. The difference between a maéyrixy mourns and a divas 
according to Café. 8 is that, while the former is the permanent 
manifestation or induration, as it were, of a md6vus, the latter is a 
natural capacity of doing or resisting something: see Caz. 9 a. 18 
Sivan grorkiy 7 ddvvayiay rod rurjoai te padios } pydev mdoyxeL. 
The dvvayes of the Casegories thus differs from that of the L7hics, 
which is ka hv wa8ytiKot rover (2.¢. trav mabév) Neydueba. Indeed 
the Sivas of the Lthzcs stands very close to the maénrixh mourns 
of the Cavegories. The manner in which the notion of mare) 
modrns, OF permanent manifestation of a mdéos, naturally passes into 
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that of dvvapis cal? jv maOnrikot (rov mdOous) deydueba is easily seen in 1105 b. 21. 
the case of psychical waéyriul modrntes, where the manifestations 
generally admit of degrees; thus the maénriki modrns of pami 
ékotaots, Or insanity, is not always violently manifested ; and the 
violent outbursts, when they occur, appear as 7d6y, or kuwhoets, 
arising out of the normal é«oracts, which thus comes to be regarded 
as a capacity, rather than as a manifestation. If we compare the 
parallel passage in the Ludem. Ethics (ii. 2) with Cat. 8 we can see 
how close rafyrix roudrns and dSivayis stand to each other, where ra 
kara THv Wuxnv at least are concerned. In the Cafegories the dpyidos 
is said to have a ma6ntixy morns (Cat. 8. 10 a. 2 moul yap Kara 
tavras [SC. ras maOnrixas moidrntas| Aéyovra, Spytdou x.7.d.); in the 
Eth, Eud., to have a divams (Lith. Lud. ii. 2.1220 b. 12 déyo 8¢ 
ma0n pev ra ToLavta, Ovpdv PdBov k.7.A, . . . Kal KaTa pev Tadra ovK CoTL 
mo.dTns, GAAa macyxe Kata O€ Tas Suvdpets, mourns’ Aeyo S€é Tas Suvdpers 
ka as éyovrar kata maby of evepyodvres* oiov dpytdos x.7.A.). 

In the foregoing remarks I have purposely omitted, as irrelevant, 
reference to such ma@nrixal mournres as sweetness, so called because 
they are qualities which produce ma6n in us—Cat. 8.9 b. 5 tO Se 
kata Tas aidOnoes Exdotny TOY eipnpevar ToLoTHT@Y Taos eivaL ToLNTEKNY 


maOnrikal mournres Néyovrat. 


hur Ofvar] Rassow (/orsch. p. 88) seems to make out a good b. 25. 
case for his conjecture poBybjva. After quoting the § from déyo 
S€ dy) down to éAepoa, he says: ‘Affecte nenne ich Begierde, 
Zorn, Furcht u.s.w., tiberhaupt alles, womit das Gefiihl von Lust und 
Unlust verbunden ist. Wer so definirt, kann unmoglich die Ady 
selbst als Affect bezeichnen. Dennoch wird unmittelbar darauf 
Aumnbjva als Beispiel eines solchen angefiihrt. Ich vermuthe 
hoBnOjvar, denn PoBeicba wird neben épyiterOa wiederholt in diesem 
Abschnitte als Beispiel gebraucht. Z. 31 xara pev ra mdOn ovr’ 
eravovpeba ovre Weyoueba, ov yap émaiveirar 6 PoBovpevos odd 6 dpytfo- 
pevos. P. 1106 a. 2 rt dpyeCoucba pv at PoBovpeba ampoapéras. Die 
grosse Ethik, die diesen Abschnitt fast wortlich wiedergiebt, hat in 
ihrem Text bereits \urnOqvai. 7.1186a. 15: dagegen hat Stobaeus 
Ecl. Eth. p. 85 Meineke oBeicOar: Suvdpers xa’ ds mabyrixot rovrev 
elvar Neydpeba, ofov ab’ ds dpytCoueba PoBorvpeba (yrodper K.T.d,’ 

Zées 82 Kal” &s mpds TA 7dhOn Cxoper eb H Kaxds|] Cf ZL. ii, 2. 
1220 b. 18 éeis d€ eiow, Soar airiai eiow Tod ravra (2.¢. Ta abn) 7) KaTa 
Adyov indpyew # evavrios, The é&s of virtue is the result of the 


1105 b. 25. 


b. 29. 


1106 a. 3. 


a. 6. 
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elSoroinots Kai poppoo.s TSv mabnpdrev (Eustratius) effected by moral 
training. 


§ 3. 0d Aeydueba KaTd Td 7dOy oroudsator 7 paiho.] Because, 
as is explained in Ca/, 8, the dy are not properly movrnres : we 
are not srovol rwes in consequence of them. It is thus evident that 
it is only on account of their close connexion with maOnrixai roorntes, 
of which they seem to be at once the causes and the results, that 
man are considered under the head of mourns at all, In themselves 
they are kuwyoes (see § 4 of this chapter), or évépyecac—not moudryres 
(see £. WV. x. 3.1). This is recognised in &. £. ii. 1. 1218 b. 35 


trav & ev tH oyh ta pev eEers } Svvdpers etal, Ta D evépyera kal KuvyGELS. 


§ 4. mpoaipécers] As Grant points out, there has been no proof 
of this yet. Aristotle, however, has probably in his mind the 
doctrine of Mer. ©. 2 and 5, according to which épegéis or mpoaipeors 
determines (as 16 xipiov) which of the two contraries open to a dvvapus 
pera Adyov shall be manifested. He therefore assumes here as a 
settled point, that the dperai, having been acquired in circumstances 
in which the development of the contrary xaxia was possible, are 
pera mpoapeoeos, It is true that the duvdpes pera Aoyou of AZer. ©. 
2 and 5 are identified with the properly z7¢ellectwal potentialities, or 
abilities, z.e. with the réyvac and émorjpar: but the doctrine of Z7h. 
Lic. iii. 5—that, if the performance of good acts is é@’ nyiv, then the 
performance of bad acts is equally é¢’ nyiv—enables us, or rather 
obliges us, to extend the notion of 9 pera Aoyou Stvays ) TOY évavTicy 
ovca So as to include moral potentiality also—z.e, the power of 
acting well or ill in given circumstances, which man, in virtue of 
his Adyos, possesses. Indeed, the notion may be even farther 
generalised, so as to include all Life (physical as well as moral), 
7, é. all cases in which an organism may, or may not, succeed in 
doing what is for its advantage in given circumstances: and this 
generalisation of the notion would be in strict conformity with the 
meaning of Aédyos=orderly arrangement of parts, or organisation. 
All organisms, in that they can so behave as to survive or perish, 
possess duvdues tév evavriov: whereas in the inorganic world there 
is no ‘adaptation to an environment, or failure in adaptation’; 
there are only ddoyo durdwers, Operating in one direction. 


SiaxetoQat mws| Except, apparently, for the alliteration, this 
might have been éxew mos. The dperai are Siabécets which have 
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become fixed, z.¢. ées—see Cat. 8.9 a. 8 diadéper és dvabécews 1106 a. 6. 
TS thy pev evxivnrov elvar/riy dé mokvxpovwrépay kat dSvoxwnrtorépar. 

clot d€ ai pev e&ers Kal duabécess, ai Sé Siabecers dk e€ avaykns e€es* of 

pev yap ees €xovres kai Suixewrai yé mas kar’ adrds’ of dé Stakelevor od 

mdvrws Kai €€v €xovow, Examples of a dudbeous are Wuxpdrns, vdcos, 


CHAPTER V1. 


ARGUMENT. 


So much for the genus of Virtue—it is a Habit. But what is its differentia? 
What sort of Habit zs it ? 

Let us begin with the statement, that a virtue or excellence gives perfection 
both to the condition and to the function of that of which itis the virtue or excel- 
lence. Thus the excellence of the eye makes the eye itself and its sight good. 
So man’s excellence or virtue will be a habit which makes him good, and causes 
him to perform his peculiar function well. The differentia then which we are 
looking for is contatned in the words—‘ which makes him good and causes him 
to perform his peculiar function well. We have already said, in passing, that 
Goodness 7s preserved by the Mean, and that ‘performing well’ consists in 
avoiding extremes and choosing the Mean. Accordingly, if we now explain 
fully what ‘choosing the Mean’ ts, we shall explain the true differentia of 
Virtue. 

Wherever a measurable whole can be divided into two parts, we can subtract 
a part which ts ‘ greater than, or a part which is ‘less than, or a part which ts 
‘equal to, the part which we leave. Here ‘equal to’ is the arithmetical mean 
between any two unequal parts into which the whole may be divided ; tt ts the 
absolute mean, or ‘half of the thing, which ts the same for all men. From 
this absolute mean, however, we must distinguish the relative mean, or ‘mean 
Jor me, which ts not the half of the thing and the same for all men, but that 
amount which is netther too much nor too little for me—that amount which 
exactly suits me in my particular circumstances : e.g. let two pounds of meat 
a day be too little, and ten too much for me during my training: it does not 
follow that the arithmetical mean between two and ten—the half of their 
sum, ie. six pounds, will suit me. Whatever quantity between the ex- 
tremes two and ten sutts me zis the mean for me, and will be prescribed by 
my trainer, And the rule which the trainer here observes ts that which all 
artists follow. They all look to this, not to the arithmetical mean: i.e. they all 
aim at what is simply enough in the circumstances, avoiding excess and defect. 
Thus we say of a master-piece of art—‘ you could not take from it, or add to tt, 
without spoiling it And if Art achieves her triumphs by observing this 
golden rule, much more carefully will Virtue observe it, inasmuch as her 


1106 a. 15. 


a. 25. 


a, 26. 
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triumphs are greater: for the Virtuous Character ts like one of the organisms 
which Nature brings forth—it is more fitly contrived and more beautiful than 
any work of art. When we say that Virtue observes the mean, we refer only 
to Moral Virtue, for it ts acquired in a region—that of feelings and actions — 
where excess and defect are possible. Thus, take the feeling of anger: if we are 
too angry, or not angry enough, we err and are blamed ; but if we are angry 
at the proper time, and at the proper things, and with the proper persons, and 
with the proper effect, and in the proper way, we htt off ‘the happy mean,’ and 
do what we are praised for, and what is right. But where ‘we are praised, 
and ‘do what is right, Virtue zs concerned. It 7s Virtue therefore which makes 
us ‘hit off the mean’: indeed we may perhaps even-say that ‘ Virtue zs ttself a 
hind of mean. Again, there are many wrong ways (evil ts something indefinite 
as the Pythagoreans opined, good something definite), but only one right way. 
Hence it ts easy to miss the mark, difficult to hit tt—another reason why we 
assign the mean—for it is difficult—to Virtue, and the extremes to Vice—for 
they are easy. 

Moral Virtue may then be defined, as ‘A Habit involving Choice, lying 
in a Relative Mean fixed by Reason, that is, as the Prudent Man would 
TEBOR 

But it ts only as formally defined, that Virtue ‘is a mean,’ or ‘lies tn a mean, 
between two vices, choosing the middle course between their extremes. This 
‘middle course, we must remember, ts likewise the Best Course: and as choosing 
what ts Best virtue ts ‘supreme excellence. 

Lt 7s not to every action, however, and every feeling that the formula of the 
mean applies. Some feelings, e.g. envy, some actions, e. g. theft, are seen, as 
soon as named, to imply evil. It ts never possible to have such feelings, or per- 
form such actions, ‘in the right way? To suppose it possible would indeed be 
as absurd as to suppose that acting unjustly or acting intemperately could have 
zts excess, defect and mean, or that the exact mean point of justice or temperance 
could be resolved into excess and defect. In short there is no mean in excess and 
defect, and no excess and defect in the mean. 


§ 1. wota t1s] Having in the last chapter shown 6 7 éorl ro yéver 
7) apern, viz. that it is a €&s, Aristotle now proceeds to declare its 
differentia—zroia ts. 


§§ 2, 8.] Taken, as Grant points out, from Plato, Rep. 353 B. 


§ 4. mola tis éoti f pivots adris| Its differentia is that it is év 


peoorntt. 


ouvexet kal Sioiperd] Continuous and discrete quantity—z. e, 
magnitude (y¢ye4os) and number (mAjGos), according to Grant, who 
quotes Cat. 6. 4b. 20 rot 8€ mocod 7 pév dors Stwpiopévov rd 88 
auvexés . . « €ati d€ Stapecpévor, clov dprOpds kai Adbyos, cuvexes 8€ ofov 
ypampy emipdvera, cGpa, ere b€ mapa tadta xpdvos Kai réros, It will 
be observed, however, that in this passage from the Ca/egorzes the 
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term used is Sdcwpiopévov not diaperdv. Is Scaperdv in the LEvhics 1106 a. 26, 
equivalent to diepucpévor in the Cazegories? Against an affirmative 
answer we have De Coeio i. 1. 268 a. 6 cuveyés pev odv éori 1d 
Statperdv eis det Suarperd: and Met. A. 13. 1020 a. 10 Aéyerar 82 AROS 
pev TO Svarperov Suvdper els pt) ovvexn, péyeOos S€ 7d eis ouvexq, from 
which passages it would appear that both péyeOos and mAjOos, ze. 
both the cuvexés and the pi cuvexés are Suaperd. If Suacperdy then 
is to be distinguised from 1d diwpiopevov, which undoubtedly stands 
for mdjGos, we must translate cuveyei cal diapers by ‘continuous 
and at the same time capable of division’—the rendering rejected 
by Grant, but supported by the Paraphrast, who has—éy zavri 
auvexei, oloy ypappy emupaveta, copati, 4} Moye i) xpdv@, Kal Sos ev wravti 
Suvapév@ SiarpeOjva'. The writer of the parallel passage in Z. LZ. 
ii. 3 certainly understood the reference to be to the ovveyés alone, 
and not to the ouveyés and diwpicpevov. His words are, 1220 b. 21 
ev Gravtt ouvexet kat Stapet@ éotiv dmepoxn Kat ~dAdeuis kal pevov" Kal 
Tavira 7) mpos GAAnda 7) Tpds Tuas’ olov ev yupvacriKy ev iatpiKy ev olKo- 
Souixh, ev KuBepuynrixn, Kal év Gmovaovy mpd€et Kal emeornporeky Kal dvemiorn- 
wovixy, Kal TeXVIKH Kal dréxve" tH pev yap Kivnots auvexés’ H Sé mpakis 
kivyots. The Ald. Sch. follows the lead of Eudemus. He says— 
mpdonrov ort mdon mpaget mapakodovbet xpdvos, ovk €dXacoov dé rept 
mpd&ets i) man 1) Gpern’ Kad’ d ovv év xpdve, 6 B€é xpdvos ev cuvexet Kat 
SvaipeTe, kara rovto Kal abr thy Staipeow Ajwerat. 


§§ 4-8.] It is unfortunate that Aristotle, in introducing the 
subject of the ethical mean, gave such prominence to the ouvexes 
kat Suaperdv 7.¢., to Quantity simply as Quantity. He thereby 
invited scholastic explanations like that by which Eudemus attempts 
to show ow moral action falls under the head of the cuveyés— 
E. E. ii. 3. 1220 b. 26 7) pev yap knots cuvexes’ 7 d€ mpakis xtvnars : 
and laid his Theory open to the (really false) charge of recognising 
only a quantitative difference between Virtue and Vice. As a 
matter of fact, however, he is careful to distinguish between the 
pécov Tod mpdyparos and the peécov mpds jpas. The pécoy rod mpay- 
patos, as such, has no place in morals, being confined to depart- 
ments in which the ‘middle, or ‘half,’ of something can be ex- 
actly measured, or counted. The pécov mpos npas, with which 


1 It is fair to add, however, that the Paraphrast passes, a few lines below, 
from the ‘continuous’ to the ‘discrete’—but uses the term Siwpicpévov, not 
diarperdv. Aspasius is defective here. 


ce) 


1106 a, 26. 
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alone we have to do in morals, is that 6 pyre mAcovdter pyre éAdetret, 
7.e., that which enables a particular person to correspond success- 
fully with his social environment. Here account must be taken of 
complicated organic conditions, of complicated external circum- 
stances, and of intricate actions and reactions between these 
organic and external factors: and the division of a owvexés throws 
little light upon the problem. This Aristotle sees clearly. It 
seems probable that, having arrived at a satisfactory result in the 
preceding chapter by looking at dper? in. connexion with the 
Category of roy, he next turned to that of woody for help, and so 
stumbled upon 76 ouvexés, of which his commentators have un- 
fortunately made so much. 

When we have found 1é pécov rd 10d mpdyparos, we have found 
a quantity simply. But in 76 pécov rd mpos qyas we have a quantity, 
as it is related to a quality. From oyjua, the fourth kind of 
moustns (see Cat. 8. 10 a. 11), we may obtain an illustration of the 
way in which quantity is related to quality. Let us suppose that 
a disc is ‘of no use’ with a diameter of 10 inches, and that it must 
be enlarged till it becomes a disc ‘of a useful size. In adding 
matter (¢.g. copper) to it, it is true that we must not add ‘too 
much or too little’; but, more than this, ‘the due amount’ which 
we add must have ¢he gualzty of shape suitable to a disc; the same 
‘amount’ with another quality of shape would not help us. This 
due amount thus circularly qualified might be called 76 pécov 76 aps 
tov kvkdov. It is clear then that 1d péoov 1rd mpos jas, although it 
has its quantitative aspect, is essentially that which is qualitatively 
suitable to the moral character in the circumstances in which it is 
placed ?. 

The analogy between the moral character and the definite well- 
balanced forms of organic nature, and of art, was always present 
to Aristotle’s mind; indeed we have to look no farther than the 
gth section of this chapter to find it mentioned. Living organisms, 
and works of art, are oxnpara, definite after their kinds, which 
Nature and Man respectively form by qualifying matter. The 


1 Cf. Trendelenburg Logische Untersuch.i.358 sqq. : he remarks that Aristotle’s 
virtuous peodrys is not a mere guantum, but keeps in view the qualitative 
peculiarity of virtue: and that when Plato extols measure in the moral, 
natural, and artistic worlds, he understands not measure per se, but measure 
in relation to a qualitative evd, It is in the end which it subserves that 
measure has its ethical value. 
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quantity of matter used in any case is determined by the form 1106 a. 26. 
subserved ; the size of a particular organ, or part, is determined 
by its form, which again is determined by the form (limiting 
the size) of the whole organism, or work. Thus animals and 
plants grow to sizes determined by their particular structures, 
habitats, and conditions of life?, and each separate organ observes 
the proportion of the whole to which it belongs. The painter or 
sculptor considers the symmetry of the whole composition in every 
detail of his work. The conductor of a choir is forced to exclude 
a voice which surpasses all the others conspicuously in beauty— 
Pol. ii. 8: 1284 Dd. 8 ovre yap ypapeds edocev dy roy bmepBaddovta 
700a THs oupperpias exe Td Cov, oS ef Siapépor Td KddXos* ovTE vauTTN- 
yos mptpvav 7) TOY Gav TL popiav TOY THs veds' ode dt) xopodidoKados 
Tov peiCov kal KddALov Tov mavTos xdpou Pbeyyouevov eda ovyxopevery, 
In all cases Form dominates matter, quality quantity. Similarly, 
the moral character is a definite Form which maintains itself as 
such, the pésov, so-called, which it observes in various circum- 
stances being that course of action which is best fitted in the 
circumstances to secure its continued maintenance. The less we 
think of the ‘middle,’ or ‘half’ of 7d cuvexes kal diaperdy, in such 
a connexion, the better. When an insect escapes capture by 
resembling the colour of the leaves or bark on which it lives, its 
development of that particular shade of colour and no other, has 
as much right to be described as an observance of the péoor, as the 
temperance which protects the citizen from extremes disastrous 
to himself and others. 


$7. thy dpiWuntixhy dvadoylay] otherwise dpOyntixy peodrns— a. 35. 
defined by Nicomachus Gerasenus (dpid. civaywyn i. 23, p. 124, 
ed. Hoche): gorw ody dpOuntixt peodrys, drav tpidv 7} mretdveo dpov 
epeEns GdAnAows Keevay 7) emwvooupévay 7 ait Kata ToadrnTa Siadopa 
etploknrar perakd trav épekis imdpxovea, pr pévros Adyos 6 adtds ey Tois 
pois mpos aAdnAovs yivntat, oiov a, B, y, 4, €. €v yap 7H ProrKy TavTn 
éxbécer TOU GpiOuod ovvexds Kal avumepBdras eeratopery edpioxerar Tras 
6aticowv Gpos Suey dvd pécov reraypévos THY dpiOuntixny mpos avrovs 
diacdtov peodryta’ loa yap ai diapopal airod eicl mpds rods éxatepwbev 
reraypévous, ov pry ert Kat Adyos 6 adros oad{erar €v avrois, Cf. also 
Archytas apud Mullach Fragm. Phil. ii. 119. 

The dpOpnricy peodrns answers to she average as found by 


1 Cf. Spencer’s Biology, part ii. ch. 1 on Growth. 
02 


1106 a. 35, 


baz. 
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statistics. Statistics give us the average amount of beer, ¢.g., 
consumed per head in a city: but it is only by accident that this 
amount happens to be that good for a particular person. 


§ 8. pécov Sé of 73 ToG mpdyparos AANA 75 mpds pas] Morality 
and art have nothing to do with the peécoy rod mpdyparos as such. 
When we say that they seek the péooy, we mean by that term 16 
nérpwov (as used by Plato in the Politicus)—the qualitatively surtable 
quantity, which may of course, in some cases, happen fo be 16 péooy 
1d tod mpdyparos. Thus corrective justice seeks to effect 1d icoy 
(or pécov) 76 Kara THY apiOuntixiy dvadoyiay (see v. 4. 3)—but only 
because that icoy or pécov is qualitatively suitable : the end of justice 
ts dest served, if the parties are treated as equals who have been 
made unequal by the @dAdBos, and the arithmetical mean is struck 
between them. 


§ 9.] réxyvn, dpern, and ¢vous are principles which produce definite 
forms. The forms which réxyy produces in matter do not, how- 
ever, penetrate the matter, as do those produced by dpern and ¢vars. 
The sculptor shapes only the outside of the marble. But a living 
being is organised throughout its matter, as deep down as the 
microscope can reach’. Similarly, a virtuous character is no mere 
external accomplishment, but the personality of the man. For 
this reason dpern is said to be waans réyvyns dxpiBeorépa Kal dpeiveor, 
It is a beautiful organism in which nothing is pdrny, as distinguished 
from a product of workmanship, necessarily rough and imperfect. 

What Aristotle somewhat unfortunately calls the p»écov in nature, 
art, and morals, Plato called more happily the pérpiov. In three 
passages in the Polticus he anticipates all that is valuable in 
Aristotle’s doctrine, and even stumbles in one place upon the use 
of the term péoov, only however to drop it. In the first passage 
(Politicus 283.E-284 A) he says that good and bad men are 
chiefly distinguished by their different relations to the vais rod 
perpiov, and that all the arts produce their good and _ beautiful 
results by observing 1d perpov. In the second passage (Politicus 
284 D) he distinguishes between the sciences which have to do 
with number and magnitude as such, and those which regard ré 
pérpiov, TS mpémov, Tov Katpdv, Td Séov, thus dividing 4 perpyrixy into 

* As Leibnitz says—‘Machinae naturae 4.e. corpora viventia sunt adhuc 


machinae in minimis partibus usque in infinitum. Atque in eo consistit 
discrimen inter naturam et artem, hoc est inter artem divinam et nostram.’ 
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two parts. Aristotle’s distinction between the pécov rod mpdyparos 1106 b. 8. 
and the pécov mpds jpas involves the same division. It is in this 
passage that Plato happens to use the term péoov. In the third 
passage (Politicus 310) Plato makes a practical suggestion with 
regard to the realisation of rd wérpioy in the character of the com- 
munity, which shows us how deeply he has penetrated into the 
meaning of this great principle of Life. The pérpur, he suggests, 
may be realised by the z#/ermarriage of opposite natures. Naturally, 
from paorayy, like seek like; dvdpeio. do not mix with oddpoves. 
The result is that after many generations the former become 
savage, and the latter unable to hold their own. It is for wise 
legislation to weave together opposite tendencies, and produce a 
race which may be compared to a web, Aciov kai, 7d Aeydspevor, 
€vnTptov (with a fine warp). Again, perpirns or upperpia is the 
principle of good, beauty, and survival in an interesting passage 
in the Phzlebus 64 D, E. 


§ 10. héyo Be thy HOrkqy] Occ dpern is ev peodryts, because it is b. 16. 
a form concretely realised in the vAy of the pleasures and pains 
which attend actions and feelings. It is an @vdos Aédyos effected 
in this vAn wth difficulty. It is said to be év peodrnre in relation to 
the tendencies to disorder which it withstands. But dcavonrexy dpern 
is the Principle of Form or Adyos viewed per se as incompatible 
with the irregularity of excess or defect. Thus ¢pdous is the 
Principle of Form in relation to the thy of ra mpakrd, This 
Principle z¢se/f is not said to be év peadryrt, but the concrefe form, or 
moral order, which it produces in our passions (z. e. the @vAos Adyos 
of 76x dperq) is, because that concrete form may fail (by reason 
of imepBody and ZAdeufis) to be produced. Where, however, failure 
is impossible—in the region of the diAou Adyou, or rasiones, of science 
and speculation, truths in the pursuit of which there is no mAdyy 
and no temptation from the side of pleasure or pain’—it would 
be unmeaning to use the expression év peodrnrt, which connotes 
success in circumstances in which failure is possible. 

Thus the faculties by which we apprehend such truths—the purely 
intellectual éfeus—oogia and émvornuy—are not described as ¢v peos- 
rnrt ofar—for two reasons: first because they are phases of 


1 EN. vi. 5. 6 0b yap dracav imdanpw diapbelper ovse SraotpEeper 70 dv Kal 

> wv a > 3 \ = 

Aumpév, olov Or. 7d Tplywvov Sto dpOds Exe 7 ovK exer, GAAA Tas Tept Td 
mpakTov. 


1106 b, 16. 
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the Principle of Form, which 7 dseJf is incompatible with imep- 
Bory and @dAewns: secondly because they are concerned with 
objects which offer no obstacles to the reception of the form of 
reason. Hence the broad distinction which must be kept in view 
for the right understanding of the present section:—That in its 
practical exercise—in dealing with matter, or, as we should say, 
with ‘an environment,’ Adyos, or the Organising Principle (though 
in itself incompatible with imepBody and édAdecyrs), is surrounded by 
difficulties and dangers, which it surmounts and avoids by ‘ doing 
the best in the circumstances’—by ‘adaptation’—r@ rod péoov 
oroxdterOar: whereas in its sczentific exercise (as Aristotle under- 
stood its scientific exercise), the Principle of Reason has not to 
impress its form upon an alien and rebellious matter, but finds 
itself face to face with itself in its object, and, being dominated 
by nothing beyond itself, cannot fall into error: cf. Mez, A. to. 
1075 a. 3 ovx €répou ody dvros Tod vooupevov kal TOU vod, doa pr VAnY 
éxel, TO avTd €orat, Kal 1 vdnots TO vooupéev@ pia. 

Admitting fully the importance in Metaphysics and Ethics of this 
doctrine of the infallibility and autonomy of Reason, I think that 
it causes Aristotle to overlook the fact that there are properly 
scientific operations which closely resemble moral actions in the 
dangers and difficulties by which they are surrounded. The 
scientific operation of éemaywyn, for example, consists in the slow 
and difficult formation of a conception out of the manifold of 
confused sensations. At every step of this process the intellect is 
liable to be deceived by present appearances, while memory often 
plays it false: above all, the feelings affect its point of view— 
Lntellectus humanus lumints sicct non est. To form a true con- 
ception, or ka@éAov, out of many aic@yra is as closely connected 
with adaptation to the environment, as the formation of a good 
habit of acting is, and attended by difficulties perhaps as 
great, though not of the same kind. The «aOddrou therefore 
which embraces just the most important points in the aicyra, 
omitting those which are not important, might with truth be 
described as apprehended or ‘held’ by a éfis lying év peosdryte. 
But Aristotle, although he gives a very good account of érayoyn, 
and the formation of universals, prefers, in contrasting moral virtue 
and science, to look at the latter as engaged with the abstract 
truths of mathematics and metaphysics, which the Greek mind 
pursued with so much success. If the difficulties of concrete 
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Scientific investigation had_been more fully appreciated by him, he 1106 b.16. 
would not have drawn the line so sharply as he seems to do in 
this section, between 7OuK) apern and Sdcavonrieh dpern. It is to be 
noticed however that réyyy, which he has correctly described as rod 
Hévov oroxaotixn, is the dpery of the mourix Sidvoia: see ZL. LN. vi. 
ch. 2 and ch. 4. Indeed it is implied in the definition of 40c«i) dpery 
(§ 15) that ppdyyows also is oroyaorie) rod pécov. The same is, as 
I have tried to show, true of other intellectual es, in so far as 
they also are modes of our adaptation to a difficult environment. 
There is therefore little value in the limitation apparently implied 
in the words Aéyo b€ rHv 7OiKkyv, except in so far as attention is 
called to the much greater influence of pleasure and pain in the 
moral than in the scientific sphere of human activity. All thinking, 
even the most abstract, is ‘a mode of adaptation’—z\e. is ‘ prac- 
tical’ Aristotle admits this in the opening words of the Me/a- 
physics —navres GvOpwror rod «idea dpéyovtar dice. A belief is 
honest which we are prepared to act upon; and a belief which 
leads to hurtful action is not rue. The avenues of knowledge, 
the special senses, do not give the whole truth about the universe, 
but only so much as enables us to live. Their truth is relative to 
conduct. The practical curiosity of the eye of sense, which sustains 
the intelligence of the lower animals, becomes in man the theo- 
retical curiosity of the ‘mind’s eye’—JZe/. A. 2. 982 b. 12 81a 7d 


Gavpacew of avOpero Kal viv Kal rd mpdrov Ap§avto pirocogev. 


§ 11. pécoy te Kat dpiotov] The vza media which dpern takes is b. 22. 
also the desf way—z.e. the only right way in the circumstances. 
Cf. below, § 17. 


§ 12. dpotws Sé kai mept Tas mpdéers] as well as wepi ra mdOn, e.g. b. 23. 
goBnOnva, mentioned in § ro. 


év ofg f pev SrepBodh dpaprdverat kat H Eddevpis [Peyerar] ] Rassow b. 25. 
(Forsch. 33) suggests ev ois 7 pév dmepBodz Kal 4 édrewpis Weyerat Kat 
dpaprdveru—on the ground that both predicates (auaprdverac and 
wéyerat) belong to each of the extremes. Bywater brackets éyerau 


§ 13. oroxactixh ye] Ramsauer has—‘ Particuld ye adjecta ex- b. 28. 
cusatur quasi audacia loquendi qua nova vox peodrns dpern modo 
proposita est; neque enim prorsus certum virtutem ideo pots sit 
rod péecou vel croxacriky Tod pécov, Necessario ipsam esse pegornTa. 


1106 b. 28. 


b. 35. 
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§ 14. ru 73 pév x..A.] There are many wrong ways of doing a 
thing, but only one right way. Therefore (kal da radr’ ody) ixepBory 
and @\Aeupus, involving as they do many ways of doing a thing, are 
characteristic of vice, and peodrns is characteristic of virtue. The 
Paraphrast has—atverau dpa kai dd roiro riv pev vmepBoriy Kal THY 
dren ris Kaxias etvar (ddpiota yap éxdrepov) thv S€ peodryta THs 


a > 
dpetns, @piopéynv Kal piay vdcay, 


Nubaydperor] See Grant, Zvhics, Essay iv. (vol. i. p. 253), and 
Ritter and Preller, Ast. Phil. Doctrina Pythagoreorum, inprimis 
Philolai. 


xadrendv] Cf. Theognis (Poe/, Gnom. p. 14, ed. Tauchnitz) : 
Mnoev dyav onevdeww® mavray péo’ apora, Kal ovT@s 


"Eéews, Kipv’, dperny fre AaBeiv xaderor, 


éoOdol pev yap dwhds x.t.A.] Spengel (Arzstotelische Studien I. 
Nic. Eth. p. 205) would place this line after emrvxeiv, b. 33. 


§15.] This is the final definition of 7c» dper. The parts of it 
which have not been already explained are—apicpévy (dat.) Adye, 
and os [Bywater reads 6] dv 6 ppdrpos dpioeer. 

The peodrns is ‘ rationally determined,’ or ‘ determined according 
to the proper ratio or proportion’. This ratio is, of course, that 
of the organisation which meets most successfully the conditions of 
human life. The man who realises this ratio most perfectly, and 
is most clearly conscious of it, is termed the dpévos. In the Sixth 
Book which treats largely of ppéynots, we are told (ch. 13. 6) that it 
is dpdrvnots which raises puork dpern into xupia dpern. ‘There exist, 
independently of education, in the children of a civilised community, 
certain natural tendencies to feel pleasure and pain in connexion 
with the right objects. Without these natural tendencies to work 
upon, vdzos would have difficulty in making a beginning of moral 
education. Thus @upds is the natural source of dv8pela, aldds of 
codpootvn, and vépeois Of Stkacoovvy (see especially £ Ee ii TE 
1234 a. 24 sqq.). These natural tendencies vdyos limits in relation 
to one another, producing a cupperpia of the whole man. The 


* No apology is needed for sometimes rendering Ad-yos, or 6 dp0ds Ad-yos, by 
ratio or proportion, rather than by Reason; for the object of Reason is ratio 
or system, and the faculty of Reason and its object are identical, according to a 
far-reaching tenet of Aristotle, upon which he often insists. ‘O dp0ds Ad-yos zs 


the moral constitution of man, of which he is conscious in his byos, ppéynas, 
or vous mpakTikds. 
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difference between @upds and avdpeia, for instance, is that Ouuds is 1106b.36. 
a fitful principle, depending upon accident for its manifestation, 
incapable of originating a consistent course of behaviour in the 
presence of danger, and not necessarily bound up with any other 
good tendency, but often existing alone—as in the case of the 
Spartans and other purely warlike nations: whereas dvdpeia zmplies 
all the other virtues, being a member of the indivisible organism of 
the moral character ; not a fitful principle of action, but mediating 
acts ultimately determined by the man’s whole moral nature, and 
not by the accident of the moment which might arouse his 6upds. 
A man’s dydpeia is not a feeling which is born on the battle-field, 
but the spirit shown on the field by one who, not only has had 
experience of danger, but has cultivated the peaceful virtues of 
coppoown, Sikaoovvn, edevOepidrns, peyadkompéemeca: and similarly, the 
spirit of dvdpeia is necessary to these peaceful virtues, Népos (which is 
vods dvev dpe£ews Pol. iii. 11. 1287 a. 32) perceiving the relation 
which ought to subsist between the tendencies of human nature, en- 
deavours to effect it in the young, by encouraging some tendencies, 
and discouraging others. At first the subjects of this educational pro- 
cess are not aware of what is being really done; but in course of time 
they begin to see for themselves the relation which has been gradually 
effected. pdvnors, or the consciousness of the proper relation (6 épéds 
Aédyos), dawns in them, and aids véyos, and gradually supersedes it in 
the function of preserving and perfecting the cupperpia. Unless, on 
the one hand, the wayward tendencies were first regulated in relation 
to one another by the constraining force of vduos, we should never 
become conscious for ourselves of the proper relation in which they 
ought to stand to one another, as members of a whole ; but, on the 
other hand, unless this consciousness supervened in us, our virtue 
would remain at the level of the mere good behaviour of children, 
who do what is right without knowing why, simply because they 
are told to do it: ody oidy re dyadoy eivar kuplws dvev ppovncees (Vi, 
13. 6). With ppormois, a man is kipws—his own master ; and con- 
scious of the systematic unity of his nature in all its parts—dya yap 
rh ppovnoer pid tmapxovon aca indp£ovow ai dperat, With Aristotle’s 
theory of the relation of ¢pdyyots to xvpia dperi may be compared 
Shaftesbury’s view, that Virtue, as distinguished from mere Good- 
ness, is impossible without Reflection (Inquiry concerning Virtue, 
Book i. Part ii. Section iii), and Kant’s doctrine, that kind actions 
prompted by a good-natured temperament have no moral value, 
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The virtuous habits produced by the external agency of vépos, 
and maintained and perfected by the ¢pdévnors at last awakened in 
the subject himself, are severally termed peodrytes. In this Book, 
and the two following Books, each of these peodrnres is treated 
separately in connexion with its own special extremes, and little 
care is taken to remove the very natural impression that its relation 
is only to these specified extremes—that, for instance, the nature of 
édevdeptérns is exhausted when we have defined it as the mean 
between dowria and dvedevbepia. Moral virtue thus seems to be 
presented as a opjvos dperdv. But closer attention shows that 
this is not the impression which Aristotle intends to convey—that 
the separate treatment of the virtues, in relation to special extremes, 
is intended only to bring out into clear light, one after another, 
a number of important aspects. of the same moral agent, as he is 
placed in different circumstances: that we have to do, not with so 
many zndividuals—the avdpeios, cappav, &c.—but with pornts of view 
obtained by analysis, the intention of the analysis being to enable 
us at last to clothe the concrete agent more fully with his attributes. 
Against the separate or analytical treatment of the various peodrytes 
in succession, we must set the statement od yapifovrar ddAnAwy ai 
dperai (vi. 13. 6). The various virtues, although for greater clear- 
ness they may be treated separately, are not separately existent, but 
each exists only as all the others exist, and form an ép6ds Adyos, or 
system, which is different (within limits) for each man. Each man 
has, as it were, his own moral centre of gravity, and all the virtues, 
related to one another in a particular way, are necessary to his 
stability ; but his moral stability may be assailed in different ways, 
in different circumstances. On the field of battle the emotions of 
fear and over-confidence are its special assailants, and its main- 
tenance against them is courage. Other circumstances have other 
special temptations, and the maintenance of stability receives other 
names. But the centre of gravity remains the same in all, being 
that particular \éyos, or organisation, of his whole nature which is 
best for the particular man. The one vice of cowardice, or of 
rashness, would amount to the demoralisation of the whole nature. 
We cannot conceive of the magnificence of the rash man, or of the 
temperance of the coward. 

These considerations show how mistaken the objection is to 
Aristotle’s theory of the virtuous mean, that it makes merely 
a quantitative difference between Virtue and Vice. This objection 
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can be felt only by one who thinks of courage, for instance, merely 1106 b. 36. 
in connexion with its spécified extremes—cowardice and rashness, 

But courage is only a particular manifestation of 4 8d dper): and 
cowardice, or rashness, is only a particular symptom of /ofal 
demoralisation. Cowardice, or rashness, therefore differs from 

courage as the confusion differs from the order of the whole nature. 

If this is not a gualitative difference, it will be difficult to point to 

any that is. 

The various Virtues described in this Book and in the two 
following Books may be taken, then, to be illustrations, more or less 
striking, of the function of dpdvnows, or the consciousness of the 
‘right ratio,’ in preserving that ratio against the various assaults to 
which it is exposed through the sensibility. As dvdpeia is the 
preservation of the right ratio in the presence of danger to life in 
battle, so cwpPpoctrn is its preservation amid the temptations of 
bodily pleasure ; peyadompéreva its preservation in the midst of great 
wealth and state; ¢Aevdepidrns, in the midst of the daily calls upon 
one’s purse; mpadrns, amid the irritations of social intercourse ; 
evtparedia, amid its gaieties. In these and all other circumstances 
of temptation there is no occult quality, no separate faculty, which 
deals with each kind of temptation—the man indivisible deals with 
each, preserving in the particular circumstances of each temptation 
a moral balance, which has been preserved so long, under such 
various assaults, that its preservation in any circumstances whatso- 
ever is no longer doubtful. 

But is not this all too vague? How shall a man know that he is 
really preserving his ‘moral balance,’ or character? The £. WV. 
refer us to the @pdvipos or omovdaios, and the L. L£. end by referring 
us to the oxomds ris Kadoxdyabias, explained (Z. £. H. 15.1249 b. 20) 
as rov bedv Ocparevew kai Oewpeiv—all that hinders this is evil ; all that 
promotes it, good. This may be taken to mean that we must 
regulate our lives in accordance with vods—rd é jyiv cio, that we 
must not allow ‘the sensibility’ to dominate our conduct. But 
‘regulate our lives in accordance with Reason’ is a formula which 
conveys no information as to the real requirements of Reason ; for, 
although it is plain that we are to restrain the sensibility, how far 
we are to do so we are left without means of judging. How is 
a man to know when a particular md6os, admitted, disturbs the poise 
of his whole moral nature, and when not? If he be xadds kdyabds, 
Eudemus seems to answer, he will know. Still, it would be 
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desirable that those who have not yet attained to the height of 
kadoxdyaia should know, at least approximately, the proportions of 
the moral xpaois, which, when fully achieved, is doubtless very hard 
to disturb. ~But Eudemus gives us no further information on this 
point. Aristotle tells us to observe the proportions of the dpévpos 
or orovdaios: but still we are not told what these proportions are. 
We are told that his nature is ‘intelligible,’ not a mere bundle of 
sensations: that it is dpurnévy Aéye—but we are not told more. 
Evidently, then, Aristotle will have us look /or-ourselves at the arovu- 
daios in the concrete, and watch how he actually tempers his nature. 
This is undoubtedly to refer us to a standard of great practical 
value, albeit to one which, being merely empirical, is apt to be 
misinterpreted. It must be admitted, however, that even those 
moral systems, which profess to give an ultimate standard, are 
obliged to acknowledge that the omovéaios, or man who acts up to 
the requirements of the ultimate standard, is indispensable as 
a representative standard, which the bulk of mankind can easily see, 
and will, from a natural tendency to imitate social types, probably 
conform to. So far, then, Aristotle’s omovdaios—the good man 
whom we admire and wish to imitate—is an excellent moral agency, 
not only representing the standard of right actions, but supplying 
a strong motive to perform them. On the other hand, the 
Eudemian cords tis kadoxdyabias—rov Oedv Oepamevew kai Oewpeiv is 
a mere formula—‘ Live according to Reason’—not a concrete 
example of the rational life successfully achieved, which may serve 
at least as an empirical rule of conduct likely to be followed. 

But how shall we know the omovdaios, or dpdvyos, when we see 
him? Aristotle’s answer to this really vital question is nowhere 
given in so many words, but is not difficult to gather from the 
general drift of his ZvAzcs and Poktics. We recognise the dpé- 
vipos when we see him, because we have ourselves received an 
education similar in kind to that which he has received and per- 
fected. This education is that of correspondence with the véu0s— 
the law, custom, fashions, and social conditions generally—of the 
State into which we have been born, and in which we live. The 
Gpévos corresponds with these conditions in an eminent manner. 
In all his actions he shows himself at home in his own city, and 
worthy of it. The maintenance, then, of a beautiful everyday life, 
according to Hellenic traditions—a life in whose varied activities 
one takes a personal, but not a self-aggrandising part—is Aristotle’s 
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standard of Virtue. It has the advantage of being a standard 1106 b.36. 
which it is not very difficult to keep in view. It is easier 

to see whether a particular action is in harmony with the tone 

of the society in which one has been brought up, than to see 

whether it promotes the ‘ greatest good of the greatest number.’ 

But it will be said—‘ The tone of the society in which one has 

been brought up may be bad: this is not an wltmate standard 

which Aristotle gives us.’ 

Perhaps not: but we must answer on behalf of Aristotle, that 
he knew nothing better than the limited society of the Hellenic 
city. The culture of the few, according to the Hellenic pattern, 
was his standard. He was a stranger to political and economic 
considerations, which, in modern times, have made ‘society’ co- 
extensive with ‘the greatest number’; he was a stranger also to 
that philanthropy which gives up ‘culture’ with its maca ai 
dperai, and leads what he must have considered a povdkwdos Bios in 
order to help the miserable. 

The 6ép66s dAéyos, then, which the virtuous man preserves in all 
circumstances is ‘correspondence with his social environment.’ 
It is a ‘correspondence’ which ‘extends in space and time’— 
2.é. it is an adaptation to the environment as one whole. The man 
whose habits have been determined by the conditions of peace, 
but not by those of war, or vzce versa, is a man who does not 
correspond with his environment as one whole, and his cor- 
respondence even with one set of conditions is more apparent than 
real, because peace and war cannot be sharply separated; in war 
he must look forward to peace; and when he has obtained the 
blessings of peace, he must be ready to defend them. ‘Thus the 
warlike and the peaceful virtues of the good man do not refer 
simply to war and peace respectively. The rule which his ¢pd- 
yyois or social and moral tact lays down for him is—‘So act in 
any particular case, that you heighten your power of acting well 
in any other case.’ This rule implies a highly developed adapta- 
tion. Every stimulus is received as being what it is, because the 
whole environment is what it is. The moral nature of such a man 
is like a highly organised animal, which acts in response to a par- 
ticular stimulus in a manner which promotes the good of the whole 
organism as exposed in the present and future to a whole system 
of stimuli. 

Spédrvqous, or the ‘ Practical Reason,’ does not appear fully in a 
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man till ‘good habits’ have been formed—till the manifold of his 
sensible nature has been reduced to the dpéds Adyos. Reason grows 
with its object. It is evolved as the moral agent takes increased 
pleasure in-good actions—called ‘ good’ at first only by anticipa-° 
tion, in relation to a future 6p6ds Adyos in him, or still latent Reason. 
Reason is thus the Habit of Habits. It may be that this supreme 
Habit of the moral life reveals its existence, in the experience of 
some men, suddenly, like the light-bringing idea which flashes all 
at once in the mind of a man of science, after years of patient study. 
This is the moral experience which Kant prefers to dwell on, 
maintaining that the recognition of Duty ‘is not to be effected by 
gradual reform, as-long as the Principle of a man’s actions remains 
impure, but requires a revolution in the mind, and he can only 
become a new man by a kind-of new birth, as it were, by a new 
creation and a change of heart” And again—‘ Virtue is described 
by some as a long practice (in observing the law) by which a man 
has passed from the propensity to vice, by gradual reform of his 
conduct and strengthening of his maxims, into an opposite pro- 
pensity. This does not require a change of heart, but only a change 
of morals. We must not suppose, however, that passages like the 
foregoing are intended to condemn habituation, which no moralist 
could refuse to regard as the great practical agency in the forma- 
tion of Virtue. The difference between Kant and Aristotle is 
not really one of principle, but of detail. Kant confines himself 
almost entirely to the description of the pure Form of Virtue, and 
leaves nearly untouched the practical question of its actual super- 
induction upon sensible beings; while Aristotle applies himself 
largely to this latter question. But Aristotle’s Habituation (which 
Kant doubtless refers to in the passages quoted above) is mis- 
represented, when it is implied that it is a process which can go 
on while all the time the ‘Principle of action remains impure.’ 
‘The long practice in observing the Law’ is possible, Aristotle 
would tell us, only because there is, in the subject of it, a principle 
of rational personality (76 mpoapoduevor) which, azded doubtless by 
‘the Law,’ can and does set aside mere émOupia. Virtue is a eis 
MpoatpeTiKy.  Ipoaipeous is an ‘autonomous’ principle. It is 
absurdly wrong to class Aristotle among those ‘ who recognise 
only ‘heteronomy’—‘Will ruled by appetites’—in morals. 
IIpoatpeois. is Bovdeurixy dpeéis (iii. 3. 19)—a Principle which 
reaches forth to take, or refrains from taking, after deliberation, 
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as distinguished from émévyia which rushes blindly at its object. 1106 b. 36. 
The omovdaia mpoatpests Which, as organising principle, builds up 
the virtuous character, reaches forth or refrains in the interest of 
the whole moral organism or Personality, and sets aside the 
solicitations of the separate parts as such. Aristotle’s insistence on 
the unity of the virtues in ¢pdynois disposes at once of the sug- 
gestion that he founds morality on ‘heteronomy.’ He would 
have no difficulty in agreeing with Kant in distinguishing between 
‘true and merely habitual morality.’ Good natural tendencies 
(fpvorxal dperat) may be confirmed into habits, apparently good, 
but yet forming no parts of a moral organism. A collection of 
such independent habits would be ‘ habitual virtue,’ as distinguished 
from a ‘virtuous character.’ The man who has merely ‘ habitual 
virtue’ is virtuous because, being a man of naturally good dis- 
position, he happens also to have lived all his life in contact with 
certain good influences: but his nature has no system. He is 
perhaps honest enough, but illiberal; temperate enough, but not 
courageous. ‘This would be a case of ‘heteronomy.’ But where 
a habit—e. 9. cappootvn—exists in a man, just as the dpéds Adyos 
of Azs whole moral nature requires it to exist—so that all the 
other virtuous habits coexist with it in perfection—we have the 
‘autonomy of the Will.” The actions which proceed from 
such a habit are determined ‘formally’—z.e. by the con- 
sciousness of the. whole moral organism, or ép6ds Adyos. They. 
are ‘formally,’ not ‘materially, -determined because they pro- 
ceed from, or are the expression of, the man as an «dos or Form 
—a system of related parts grasped by Reason; and are not 
merely due to the susceptibility of,a single part placing itself in 
material isolation. As man is concretely constituted, all his moral 
actions must be occasioned by stimuli conveyed through the parts— 
z. e. by particular feelings, pleasant, or painful. But in some cases, 
in the moral, as in the physical organism, the external stimulus acts 
merely as a local irritation, provoking, as it were, a reflex move- 
ment of merely local significance; while in other cases, it is 
answered by a deliberate movement, resulting from the reaction of 
the whole organism, and subserving its highest interest. 

There seems, therefore, to be no real antagonism between 
Aristotle’s doctrine of Habituation, and Kant’s doctrine of the 
Autonomy of the Will’. 


1 According to Kant, man has two characters—an ‘intelligible’ and a ‘ phe- 
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The close connexion which Aristotle’s philosophical definition of 
joi dpery establishes between the peodrns and ppdrnots recalls the 
kinship popularly recognised between 7d pySev dyay and 16 rade 
ceavrév—as, for example, in the following passage in Plutarch’s 
Consolatio ad Apollonium, 28—sv éori rév Aeddixav ypayparer ra 
pdduor’ dvayxaiérara mpds tov Biov, rd yO cavrdy, kal rd pndév ayav" 
x rovrav yap Hprnrar kal ta owwa mavra, Taira b€ éoTw adAnrois 
oippova kai cvv@dd, Kai did Oarépov Odrepov Coxe Snodoba xara divapuy. 
ey re yap TH ywookew éavrov meptexerar Td pndev. ayav, Kal ev TovT@ TO 
ywookew éavrdv. Ard kal meph pev Tovtav dyoiv 6 "lov ovras 

TO yvabt cavrdv, Tour eros pev ov péya, 
épyov ©’, dcov Zeds povos ériotarat Gedy. 
6 O€ Iivdapos, 
Sogol b€, hyoi, kai Td pndev dyav eros aivnoay Tepioods. 


§16. kai éru TG] Ze. Kal ere peodrys cori ro. . . . Ramsauer says 
‘Suppletur notio jam satis adumbrata (kal ér:). Dativo enim infini- 
tivi circumscribitur qua ratione vel quibus in rebus sit virtus id 
quod modo explicatum est: gorw 4 dpery . . . weodrys Te. Quo 
in supplemento summum est ut referatur virtus et vitia illi opposita 
ad ra md6n xai ras mpdéers. Of course it is no new point which is 
thus introduced by kat ér. It has already been brought forward 
in § 10 avr ydp core wept maby and mpdges and in § 12. 


$17. 86 Kata pév thy odoiay «.7.d.] See Grant’s excellent note 
ad loc. and his Essay iv. p. 260. ‘This passage,’ he says (in his 
note), ‘implies that the term Megdrns is an abstract and metaphysical 
expression for the law of virtue, estimated by the understanding 
(though doubtless the deepest view attainable); but that viewed in 
relation to the good, or (as we should say) from a moral point of 
view—virtue is no mean state lying between vices (as if virtue were 
a little less vice, and vice a little more virtue), but an extreme, that 
is, utterly removed from, and opposed to vice.’ In other words— 


nomenal.’ In virtue of the former he is free: in respect of the latter, he is 
part of nature, and subject to its necessary laws. This distinction seems to me 
to be, at bottom, that between the individual organism, on the one hand, and 
its genealogical antecedents and its environment, on the other hand. When 
the organism ‘ corresponds with its environment,’ the functions which it performs 
are z¢s own functions—they are performed in accordance with its own constitu- 
tion, and we may call them /vee: and yet they are ecessary, because its con- 
stitution and the external stimuli which act on its constitution are products of 
the necessary laws of the Universe. Cf. note on &. J. iii. 1. 2. 
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peodrns dvo0 Kaxiév is a scientific formula, which describes the virtuous 1107 a. 6. 
character in relation to the difficulties which surround it in its 
‘struggle for existence.’ It describes Virtue, as the Darwinian 
theory describes the forms of vegetable and animal life—with 
special reference to the modAai idéa Oavdrov which they manage, in 
various ways, just to evade. But Virtue, like these other forms, is 
something more than the negative ‘that which just manages to 
avoid fatal error. It must contain some positive reason for its exist- 
ence. It does not exist simply because it does not happen to perish. 
The scientific formula, however, takes no account of this positive 
reason, but confines itself to 7d dvaykaioy 76 && irobécews (see Phys. ii. 
9.199 b. 34 sqq.)—‘ J/ virtue is to be realised, such and such extremes 
must be avoided’: so Darwinism— // the butterfly is to live, it 
must have such and such spots.’ But why Virtue (or the butterfly) 
should take the trouble to struggle for existence, is a question to 
which the formula contains no answer. Indeed no scientzfic answer 
can be given to such a question. We can only say with Aristotle 
that Virtue exists decause zt is a beautiful and excellent thing (see iii. 
7. 6), just as plants and animals exist because it is ‘better’ that 
they should live than not live—see De Gen. Anzm. ii. 1. 731 b. 24 
érel yap éott Ta pev didia kal Ocia Tv dvTwy, Ta 8 evdexdpeva Kai eva Kal 
pay eivat, Td Sé Kaddv Kal Td Oeioy airiov del Kata THY abTod dicw Tod Bed- 
tiovos év Tois evdexopuevors, TO Sé pi) aidvoy evdexopevdy éeott Kal elvar Kal 
petradapBavew Kal Tov xelpovos Kat Tov BeAriovos, Bedtiov dé Yrux7) c@paTos 
7d 8 éuyuxov tod ayiyou Sua thy wuxny, Kal Td civae TOD pu) eivar Kal Td 
Cav Tov ph Civ, Sua ravras tas airias yéeveots (wv eoriv. 

Regarded scientifically, then, as a form constituted in a certain 
way out of certain elements, Virtue is a Mean suggesting Extremes. 
The Extremes represent the prevalence of that matter which Virtue 
reduces to form; and a scientific account of Virtue must describe 
the manner in which it accomplishes this achievement. But the 
achievement itself is not the manner of its accomplishment. So, 
Phidias, in executing his work, must be alive to all the various 
treacheries of his material and subject; but when the work is 
finished, it stands a god. 

Plutarch (De Virt. Mor. 5) glosses this passage in a manner 
which shows that he did not allow the doctrine of peadrns to suggest 
‘a merely quantitative difference between Virtue and Vice peri 

. ovk odaa Pbopa rod addyov Tis Wuxijs ode dvaipeois, GdAG Taéts Kal 
dtaxdcpnors, dxpérns pév core rh Suvdpet kal rH TWordTHTL, TO TOTS dé peoo- 

P 


1107 a, 6. 


a. 8, 


a, 12, 
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ts ylvera, 70 itrepBaddov eapodoa Kal rd €ddetrov. Cf. also with this §, 
iv. 3. 8 Zore d} 6 peyaddyuyos TO pev peyeOer dkpos, TO S€ ws det pécos. 

On roti jv eva see Met. Z. 4 and 17: Trendelenburg, Ahez. 
Mus. 1828, vol. ii. pp. 457-483: Trendelenburg, De Ax. i. 1. 1, 
note, andiii. 4.7, note: Trendelenburg, Kasegorienlehre, pp. 34 8qq.: 
Biese, Phil. des Arist. vol, i. 243, 366, 427, ii. 35: Waitz, Organ. 
67 b. 12, 94 a.. 11, &c.: Schwegler, Me/. Excursus i. 

The. ri fv etva, defined in Met Z. 7. 1032 b. 14 Aéyo & ovdciav 
dvev drns 7d ri Av etvat, is the law, or principle, in accordance with 
which a thing is constituted, and is what it is. It thus answers 
nearly to Bacon’s Forma. A doctor’s prescription is a formula 
which states the rd jv eivac of the dose which is made up in accord- 
ance with it: the architect’s plan, realised in bricks and wood by 
the builder, is the ri 4» «’va of the house: the structurai type which 
an animal conforms to is its ti Ay «ivan. 


§ 18. 08 waco x.1.X.] ze. there are mpdéersand md6q which cannot 
be so modified as to form parts of an orderly character and life, 
but must be eradicated by education. Thus dvacyvyria, being 
a natural tendency towards vice in relation to bodily pleasures, 
must be eradicated, as its contrary aidos, which is a natural 
tendency towards virtue in relation to these pleasures, and the 
source Of cappoctvn (see L. E. iii. 7. 1234 a. 32), must be fostered 
in the young. Again, Pédves contributes to ddicia (see L. L, iii. 7. 
1234 a. 30)—~.e. it is a natural tendency to grudge our neighbour 
his due share. ‘This natural tendency cannot be organised into 
a virtuous character, or turned to good use, but must be eradicated, 
if possible, by education. For the relation of ¢@dvos to dducia cf. 
Chares (apud Stob. For. vol. ii. 47. ed: Meineke), 

adikatratov mpayy éotl trav mdavrav pOdvos,. 
and Hippothoon (apud Stob. /V/or. vol. ii. 48), 

POdvos Kdkiotos Kaduk@ratos Oeds - 

kakois TE Xalper Kayabois adyuverat.. 

héyerat| Bekker and Susemihl read wéyerae on the suspicious 
authority of M> alone. 

§§ 18-20.] These sections show clearly that Aristotle does not 
make ‘a merely quantitative difference between virtue and vice’ !— 

? It would not be necessary to notice this view of Aristotle’s doctrine, had it 


not been advanced by Kant. ‘There are other indications pointing to the con- 
clusion that Kant’s study of Aristotle was not very careful. 
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ovk ott cwoppoovvns kal avdpeias tmepBody Kal €ddevyis—z.c, deodacia 1107 a. 12. 
and dvacéyoia do not differ from coppoctv in a merely quantitative 

manner, nor Opacirns and deAia from avdpeta: Opacdrns e.g. is not the 

tmepBorn Of dvSpeia—the two are qualitatively different. It is a con- 
tradiction in terms to speak of the peodrns of an akpov—and the 

Péoov is in a sense an axpov, an indivisible point which cannot be 

resolved into mean and extremes. We cannot speak of ‘ modera- 

tion in moderation.’ Or otherwise—an dkpov is a quality not 

a quantity: cf. Plutarch’s expression quoted in note on § 14 

akpérns pév ore 7H Suvdper kal Tj TWodTHTL. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ARGUMENT. 


Now let us draw up a Diagram to show in detail that our formula ‘ Excess 
—Mean—Defect’ applies to particular cases. We shall thus give reality to a 
theory which, left in its general form, would be too vague. 

[for the‘ Diagram’ of ees (§§ 2-13) see text.] 

Ln the foregoing Diagram (§§ 2-13) zt ts tthe Habits of the Characters in the 
middle column, i.e. in the ways in which they ave disposed towards actions or 
feelings, that the mean ts realized. But (§§ 14,15) zt 2s sometimes realized also 
in feelings themselves and thetr immediate accompaniments. Thus, although 
Shame 1s not a virtuous habit, ‘the man who has a sense of Shame? ts praised. 
He occupies the mean ; while one extreme is occupied by‘ the Bashful Man, 
who ts always covered with Shame, and the other by ‘the man who is without 
any sense of Shame’ Again the feeling of Indignation is the mean between 
Envy and Malignant Joy. But we shall have an opportunity afterwards of 
discussing these matters, 


[Monro (Journ. of Philol. vi. pp. 185 sqq., 1876) brings forward 
what seem to be strong reasons for regarding this Chapter as an 
interpolation. Its terminology agrees rather with that of the Z. L. 
and MW. M. than with that of Z. V.iv.. The discrepancies will be 
pointed out in the notes on Book iv.] 


§ 1. xowédrepor] So Bywater. Bekker and Sus. read xevorepou. 1107 a.30, 
The reading of the majority of MSS. is kowérepo. See Susemihl’s 
apparatus criticus ad Joc. and £. £. appendix p. 164. Manuscript 
authority, however, is nearly useless in the cases of xowds, xevds, and 
xawés, and Bekker, I think, was right in neglecting it here, and 

P2 


1107 a. 30. 


a. 33. 
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going on internal evidence, which seems to be in favour of kevorepor, 
See the passages adduced by Zell, Michelet, and Grant, and by Zeller 
Ph, d. Gr. (Arist), p. 171. n. 2 (3rd German Edition), especially 
de Gen, Anim. 748, a. 7 obtos pev ody 6 Adyos KaOddovu Alay Kai Kevds" 
of yap pi ek tev oikeiay dpyev Adyo kevol. The reading kevatepor, as 
the antithesis of dAnéwérepos, is supported by a line of Menander 
preserved in the Florentine MS. (Laurent. 22. 8) of Johannes 
Damascenus (see Meineke’s Stobaeus: For. iv. p. 242)— 


AdnOes civar dei Td cepvdv, od KeEvdv. 


Siaypadis| troypapy in L. £7 il. 3. 1220. D. 37. 
§ 2.] See Michelet’s important note, the gist of which is as 
follows—we have here four extremes round dvdpeta thus— 
Defect of Fear—agofia. Excess of Fear 
avdpeia, }—bedia 
Excess of Confidence—6pacvrns. Defect of Confidence 
There is this difference between the two sides, as the Ald. Schol. 
notes, that excess of fear and defect of confidence are never 
disjoined, but always make together a single vice, of which they 
are, as it were, the moments; whereas the ‘moments’ on the other 
side—viz. defect of fear and excess of confidence, may exist apart, 
and give rise to two distinct vices, the defect of fear constituting 
what Michelet calls Zxtrepidity—a passive vice; the excess of con- 
fidence constituting @pacirns, rashness—an active vice. Hence it 
results that /wo vices are opposed to dvdpefa on one side—‘ intre- 
pidity’ and rashness; and only one vice on the other side—cowardice. 
Further, as cowardice is a vice of defect, the writer of this chapter is 
led to speak of do/h the vices on the other side as vices of excess: 
hence the expression 6 rH dpo8ig brepBdddwv, instead of 6 76 PdBo 
€\Xeinoy. The Ald. Schol. explains how Intrepidity is distinguished 


, g. col , ”~ 
from @pacvtns—mpdcerrt S€ kal ti Opacitnte mpos TH aoBws kal 7d 


c 


addyws irntikoy mpos Ta Sew" Kal yap 6 pev brepBddrAwv ev TO Odppew 
dpoBos, od &rt O€ kai 6 ApoBos Opac’s. See also Grant’s note ad loc. 
Grant acutely recognises this complicated treatment of dvdpeta as 
‘a sign that Aristotle is here only working his way to the theory of 
the mean.’ He probably thought out his theory first in connexion 
with dvdpeia, It is to be noted, however, that in § 4 of this chapter 
a similarly complicated account of éAevOepidrys is given, and appears 
also in iy. 1, just as the refinement with regard to dvdpeca appears 
also in iii, 7. 7. 
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§§ 2-16.] The virtues, with their extremes, enumerated in this 1107 a. 33. 
chapter, are all described in detail in Books iii and iv—where 
see notes. 


§ 4. 8 év aérais] Bywater, for Bekker’s 8 éavrais Lb. kar’ ards b. 11. 
is the reading of CCC, airds pr. Camb., 8 éavrds NC, Perhaps 
& éavrois: see note on viii. 4. 2. 1157 a. 19. 


§ 8. (1@) epi pixpd Siadpepoucay| Bywater adopts the 76 from b. 25. 
Ramsauer. I should like to read rij édcevbepisrnra, rept puxpd odcar. 


§ 9. kata tov Spynynpevov tpdrov| Hither rvm@ Kai em) cepadaiov (§ 5), 1108 a. 3. 
or (as the Paraphrast takes it) (yrodvres ev éxdot@ THY peodtyta Kal Ta 
dxpa: see the notes of Zell, Michelet, and Grant. ‘According to 
the method which has hitherto guided us ’"—Grant. 


§ 11. weiparéov .. . adtods dvopatotorety capyvetas evexa K.TA, |] a. 17. 

‘ Aristotle’s method,’ says Grant, ‘consists partly in accepting expe- 
rience as shown in common language, &c., partly in rectifying it, or 
re-stating it from his own point of view; partly in finding new 
expressions for it, so as to discover men’s thoughts to themselves. 
He usually rather fixes the meaning of words, than creates new 
ones. For instance, he here assigns a peculiar and limited meaning 
to dAnéea and diria. His influence upon the forms of language 
of civilised Europe can hardly be overrated. It is far greater than 
has ever been exercised by any one man beside.’ 


§ 12. mpoomoinois] See note on iv. 7. 15. b. 26. B. 21. 


§ 14. eciot 8é Kal év Tots maOjpaor Kat mepl Ta 1dOn peodrytes| a. 30. 
aidés and vepeors, being man, are not peodrnres in the strict sense ; 
but are here called peaodrnres, as it were by anticipation, because 
they represent tendencies which can be easily cultivated into dperai. 
They are the natural sources, or the physical basis, of cwppoovtyy 
and diaoovvn respectively according to Eudemus (£7h. Lud. iii. 7), 
who describes them, together with quAla, ceprdrns, adndeca, and 
edtpameAla, AS maOntiKal peodrntes— praiseworthy, but not dperai (nor 
are their contraries xaxia), for they are without mpoatpeors. These 
praiseworthy wd, being fuovkd (2. e. natural in the sense of being 
independent of education), contribute to the @varkal dperai. Now, 
each perfectly developed virtue has its ~a/wral counterpart, out of 
which it has been evolved by dpévnots— Lith. Eud. iii. 7. 1234 a. 29 


éxdotn mos dpern Kal pioe kai GAdws peta porncews. Thus, aides 


1108 a. 30. 


a. 33, 


a. 35. 
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contributes to cadpocivn, and vépeots to Sixasoodvy, and each may 
be called a peodrns by anticipation. In Plutarch, De veta et poest 
Homer? 132, the peripatetic doctrine of the relation of these 740y 
to Virtue is touched upon as follows—rév wept ’AptororéAny doteta 
nabn tyyoupévey tiv véperw Kal Tov Eheov (7d yap Tovs ayabovs daxvecOat 
éni trois mAnotov, el map’ akiav edtvxodor, vépeots Kadetra’ rd O€ Avmet- 
ca «i map’ dgiay dvotvxodow, eos déyerar). Perhaps we may say 
that aides is a mabnrixh peodrys, Or a puorky &peTH, when (27 the young) 
it takes the fixed form of a maénrixy modrns,-as distinguished from 
a mere mos (see Cat. 8. 9 b. 33 sqq.). 

Népeows.is not again discussed. The Fourth Book ends with 
aidés (the last section seems to be a later addition), and is probably 
defective’. 

Népeots (véuw) properly means the distribution of what is due. 
Personified, it becomes the Goddess of Justice (see the wept kéopov 
401 b. 12 Népeow b€ dnd ris éxdot@ dvaveunoews), especially of just 
retribution, who humbles the overweening. Without personification, 
it is the feeling of righteous indignation. We can thus easily 
understand why Eudemus regards véyeots, the feeling of indignation 
naturally aroused by the sight of undeserved success, as ‘con- 
tributing to’ justice, which is essentially Svaveuyntixh «ar diay. 
Although véveors is not discussed in the Fourth Book of the Vic. 
Lthics as we have it, it is fully treated in Fev. ii. 9, and its relation 
to dicatoovvn made very plain, 


8 8 brepBdddov, ds 6 katandHé] Rassow (Forsch. 74), following 
Coraes, and followed by Susemihl, inserts 4 & éAdetw@v" Kal 6 pév 
imepBddror before os. For Bekker’s 6 pydé in the following line he 
reads pydev with Kb (Forsch. 55): and compares 1104 a. 20, 
where pydév occurs in a clause of similar structure. Bywater reads 
pndev for 6 pnd. 


§ 15. vépeots 8€ peodtys pOdvou kal Emyarpexaxtas| According 
to Grant $édvos and émyarpexaxia are ‘only different forms of the 
same state of mind,’ and cannot be opposed as two extremes. The 
true contrary of @Odvos is dvao@noia tts. This is recognised, he 
thinks, by Eudemus, who has ‘ @évos— évdvupov—véveois’ in® his 
imoypapy (L’, LE. ii. 3. 1221 a. 3), and by Aristotle himself in Rhe/. 
li, 9. 1386 b. 34 6 yap adrds eorw emixaupéxaxos Kai pOovepds* ep 


Pee end of iv may have disappeared along with the Nicomachean v, vi, 
and vii. 
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= 


® ydp tis Avmeira yeyvoueva kal Umdpxovtt, ‘dveykaiov todrov em 77 
orepnoer Kal Th POvpa th Tobrou xaipew. 

The passage quoted from the Rheforic is certainly in favour of 
Grant's view that ¢Odvos and émyaipexaxia cannot properly be opposed 
as contraries; but if we turn from the troypady of Eudemus to the 
detailed description, we find that it is only the éés which he leaves 
nameless: the ¢x@v is plainly the man called émtyapéxaxos, he tells 
us: and then he proceeds to contrast the emyapéxaxos with the 
POovepds, just as the writer of Z. J. ii. 7.15 does. Grant is wrong, 
then, in supposing that the ‘ mistake (in ii. 7. 15) is set right by 
Eudemus.’ The following are the words of Eudemus (Z. L. iii. 7. 
1233 b. 18) ofov 6 Oovepds Kai émexaipéxaxos’ Kal ds yap e&es 
Aéeyovrat, 6 pév POdvos rd Aureiobat emi trois kar’ akiav eb mpdrrovow 
€oriv, Td S€ Tov emixatpexdkov mabos [emi 1d adro] avdvupov, add’ 6 
exav Ondos, emt rO(?) xalpew rais mapa thy d&iav Kaxorpayias’ pécos 
dé ToUTwY 6 veuerntiKds Kal 6 éxddovy of apyator THY vepeow, TS AuTEicbaL 
pev él tats mapa tiv a€iav Kaxompaytas Kal edvrpayias, xaipew & eri rais 
agiats. 

The writer of the JZ, JZ. follows £. J. iii. 7. 15 and Eudemus 
in thus making $6dvos and émtyaipexaxia contraries, although he 
differs from Eudemus in making the pain and joy of the #ovepds, 
and émyaipéxaxos respectively, independent of the good or ill fortune 
being deserved or not, and in making véyeous exclusively Ava Ths. 
His words are (M7. Mi Tee ae DOs Ds 18) vepeots S¢ ear peodtys 
pOovepias Kat emixatpecaxias’ . . . €ote & 7 vepeots mept ayaba & tvyxdve 
imdpxovra avakio dvtt, Ninn Tis. vEeweontiKds ody 6 emi Tois ToLOvTOLS 
humntixds, Kai 6 adrds ye mad otros AumHceTa, dv twa tidy KaKds 
mparrovra avdéuv bvra . .. 6 dé ye POovepds varios ToiTg. dads 
yap, dy re akids tis 9 av Te pr) Tod €d mpdrrew, AuTHCeTaL.  dpolws 
rovT@ 6 emtxatpéxaxos HoOnoerar KaKas mparrovte Kal TH akip Kal TO 
dvakio. 65 S€ ye vepeontixds ot, adda peoos Tis ate rovrov. The 
writer of the JZ JZ. is certainly right in not ascribing to characters 
like the $Oovepés and émtxapéxaxos the power of discriminating 
between deserved and undeserved fortune. He is also certainly 
right in making vépeors exclusively Aumy. 


1108 a. 35; 


émi maou dumeirar, & 8 emyatpéxaxos] Rassow (forsch. 74) b. 4. 


adopts, with much approbation, the suggestion of Sauppe (Dionysius 
und Aristoteles p. 22)—to insert after Avmeira: (1108 b. 5) the words 
kat 6 pev veweontikds emt tois dvagiws Kax@s mpitrovot Avmeirat, Of 


1108 b. 4. 
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course it is possible that a clause ending with Avmeiras may have 
fallen out; but I cannot help thinking that it is awkward to 
characterise the veweonrixds in fo closely adjacent clauses, instead 
of once for all; and I do not see why we should not be allowed to 
give its natural weight to the word émyapécakos, and mentally 
supply émi maou rois KkaK@s mpdrrovor after xaipew, A Greek, I feel 
sure, could not think of the émuyatpéxaxos ‘ rejoicing at the success’ of 
any one, good or bad : hence Grant’s objection falls to the ground— 
‘ Again, the émyatpéxaxos cannot be said rocotroy eddcimew Sore k.7.d., 
for he does not rejoice at the success of the good,’ &c. I therefore 
think that Sauppe’s clause is unnecessary. Ofcourse the confusion, 
pointed out by Grant, of contrasting POdvos and eémxarpexaxia as two 
extremes is not denied, but is perhaps not so great as Grant 
supposes. The ovepds is pained by the good fortune of other 
people: the émyaipexaxos rejoices at the ill fortune of other people: 
the veyweontixds is pained by undeserved good or ill fortune. The 
pOovepds and émiyatpéxaxos may indeed be 6 airés (Rhet.), but there is 
a logical distinction. 


§ 16. odx dmhas| 2.e. mrcovaxds V. I. 7. 
éxatépas] z.¢. universal and particular justice v. 1. 8. 


Spoiws 8€ Kail mept tv oyixdv dperav| Grant (followed by 
Ramsauer) brackets this clause, ‘because of the term Aoy:eai, which 
never occurs elsewhere in Aristotle or Eudemus, as applied to the 
diavontixal dperai—secondly, because of the sense, since Aristotle 
could not possibly say that he meant to show how the intellectual 
excellences were peodrnres—thirdly, because of the extreme likeli- 
hood of an interpolation here.’ 


CHAP RE Rea bt. 


ARGUMENT. 


The two vices, that of Excess and that of Defect, and the virtuous Mean, are 
all three opposed in a certain way to one another—i. e. the two extremes are opposed 
as contraries, both to the mean, and to each other. Now the mean, standing 
in contrary opposition to each of the extremes, may be quantitatively expressed 
as an ‘equal’ which is ‘ greater’ than ‘the less’ of the defective extreme, and 
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‘less’ than ‘the greater’ of the excessive extreme. But here the man who 
actually lives in an extreme becomes the victim of amoral cllusion. In‘ greater 
than’ or ‘less than, as applied to the mean in its relation to the extreme in 
which he lives, he sees ‘too great, or ‘too little” The coward calls the coura- 
geous man rash, and the rash man calls him a coward—each as it were pushes 
the man in the virtuous mean away from the middle place towards the other 
extreme. The contrariety 7s greater between the two extremes than between 
each and the mean, for each is more distant from the other than from the mean. 
But the mean is not always equally distant from each of the extremes, Sor 
one extreme sometimes resembles the mean after a fashion ; e.g. Rashness bears 
a certain resemblance to Courage. Hence tt is the defect, Cowardice, and not 
the excess, Rashness, which is regarded as the proper opposite of the mean, 
Courage, or as more distant from it: but in other cases tt ts the excess, e.g. 
LIntemperance, which ts so regarded, and not the defect, e. g. Insensibility. 

When one of the extremes is thus the opposite par excellence of the mean, we 
have to explain the circumstance in either of two ways: (1) We may have to 
refer to the nature of the particular extremes themselves: thus ordinary obser- 
vation makes it plain that Rashness,as a formed Uabit, stands closer to Courage, 
and resembles it more nearly, than Cowardice does. This ts the reason why we 
make Cowardice the opposite par excellence of Courage. Tt 7s a reason con- 
nected with a difference in the formed habits themselves. Ov (2) we may have 
to refer to a difference, not in the formed habits themselves, but in our own 
tendencies, making it easier for us to acquire the one habit than the other. 
Thus our natural tendency to seek pleasure makes tt easier for us to acquire the 
extreme habit of Intemperance than its oppostte, the extreme habit of Total 
Abstinence. This is why Intemperance ts the opposite par excellence of Tem- 
perance. 


$1. at pev yap dkpo. Kat TH péoy Kal GAAHAoLS évaytiat eiciv, 7 1108 b. 13. 
Sé péoy tats dxpais] Cf. Caz. 11. 13 b. 36 sqq. evavrioy dé éorw && 
dvdykns aya6G pév xaxdv' rodro bé Spdov tH Kal Exacrov émaywy;, otov 
byteia vocos Kali dvdpeia Serdia, dpoiws dé Kal emi rdv GAwy. KakG de dre 
pev dyabdv évavriov, bré dé Kaxdv' rH yap evdcig Kak dvte 7 UmepBody 
évartiov kako dv. dpoiws O€ Kal 7 peodrys évartia Exatép@, odaa ayabdr. 
én’ ddiyav & dv 7d to.oirov ior ris, emi S€ rOv meioT@v del TH KaKG TO 
kaxov évavtiov éativ. In Cat. 6. 6 a. 17 Ta mAciorov GAnAwv SteoryKdTa 
rav ev To adt@ yéver is quoted as a definition of evavria: but that the 
writer regards it as too narrow is plain from a subsequent passage 
(Cat. 11. 14 a. 19) dvdyxy dé mavra Ta évavria i) év TO adr@ yever evar 
i) év rots évavtios yeveow, i) abra yérn eivat, evkdy pev yap kal pédav 
ev TO aire yéver (xpOpa yap adray 1d yévos), Sixaooivy dé Kai adiia ev 
rois evavtios yéveow (rod péev yap dperh, rod dé Kaxia rd yévos)’ ayabov 
8é Kal Kaxov ovK gory év yévet, GAN adra Tvyxdve yevn TOY évra. Cf. 
also Jez. A. 10. 1018 a. 25 sqq. 

§ 2.] 6 pécos, Z.¢. 6 ppdvipos Or aovdaios, alone is in a position to b. 15. 


1108 b. 15. 


b. 27. 


1109 a, 16. 
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judge correctly. See iii. .4. 5 dcapeper. mreiorov tows 6 omovdains TO 
dAnbes ev éxdoros dpav, Sonep kavdv kal pérpoy avrav dv. The akpor 
do not possess, as it were, the aic@ytix} peodrns. Ramsauer 
appositely compares de An, ii. 11. LI. 424 a 4 Os Tis aicOnoews 
olov peadrytdés Twos obons THs ev Tois alaOnrots €vavTi@mews* Kal Ova ToUTO 
kplver Ta alcOnrd’ rd yap pérov Kpirixoy* yiverar yap mpds éKdtepov a’Ta@y 
Odrepov rv akpav—t. e, Sense is affected because it is a mean be- 
tween contraries—because e.g. it is not so cold as 16 Wuypdy and 
colder than 16 Oeppsv. If it were as cold asré Wuxpér, it could not 
be affected by it: and, not affected by 76 puxpdy, it could not be 
affected by the contrary Oeppdv. Similarly, if it were as hot as 
76 Oepudv, it could not be affected by 7é Gepuéy—or by the contrary 
Wuxpdv. The difficult words yiverar yap mpds éxdrepov adraev Odrepov 
trav akpeav (which may be compared with 6 yap dvdpeios mpos per Tov 
dedv Opacds Gaiverat «.r.d. here) are thus explained by Philoponus 
(quoted by Trendelenburg)—més TO pecoy yiverar TOY UnepBoray 
kpirixoy eOeEe, Td yap év pecdrnte Twav dv mpos ExdtEepoy TGV akpwv 
Gdtepov mas eotiv, mpos péev yap TO UmepBaddov Tip oixetay adTod Gep- 


pdtnta Wuxper, mpos O€ TO THY Wuxpdrnra trepBadXrov Geppsv, 


§ 4.] mdelotn évavtidtys| Bywater restores mAeiorn in place of 
Bekker’s miciav. ‘The MSS. are practically unanimous in favour 
of mdeiotn, Was the original reading mciav 7? 


§ 5. dpordtys| Both the Opacvs and the dvdpeios face the foe; but 
the deAcs runs away: both the dowros and the éAevbépios spend 
money ; but the davededOepos does not. Further, épactrns and dowria 
represent the prevalence of tendencies which, if properly directed, 
would have become avdpe‘a and é¢devbepidrns respectively ; whereas 
deca and di ehevOepia represent tendencies which could not be made 
to lend themselves to the formation of these virtues. Cf. iv. 1. 31, 
where it is said of the dowros that he is ediatos, and emt 7d pécov 


Ovvarat edGety. 


§§ 6-8.] For the two grounds on either of which one of the 
extremes rather than the other may be opposed to the mean as its 
contrary par excellence, see Argument of this chapter. 


§ 8. Koopidrnta] dvacOjciavx—the vice opposed to dxodacia is 
what we should have expected (the Paraph. has dvao6nciar), but 
Aristotle perhaps wished to avoid the unusual word. At any rate 
koopidrns here does not stand for avacéncia, but rather for cadpo- 
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ovm. The conjunction kdgyuos Kal copper is too close in Greek 1109 a. 16. 
usage to make it possible to take koopudrns as ‘ prudery.’ 


4 émiSoo1s] not ‘our inclination’ but ‘our advance. See the a. 17. 
notes of Zell, Michelet, and Grant. Grant’s rendering is—‘ we 


call those things more contrary to the mean, in which we run to 
greater lengths,’ 


CHAPTER “IX. 


ARGUMENT. 


That Moral Virtue then is a mean state of a certain kind between two vices, 
that of excess and that of defect ; and that it 7s a mean state because it can hit 
off the mean in feeling and action—all this we have explained sufficiently. 
Now let us draw a practical conclusion from the Theory which we have set forth, 
Our practical conclusion ts shortly this—It ts a difficult thing to be good. Hitting 
off the mean in conduct is like finding the centre of the circle—to do it, a man 
must know how. J¢7s easy to open one's purse and give away money ; but to 
give to the right man, the right amount, at the right time, for the right object, in 
the right manner—that ts indeed difficult, and few can doit. All praise and 
honour therefore to those who can. Since then tt ts so difficult to hit off the 
mean exactly at first, we must begin by avoiding the extreme which ts the more 
contrary to the mean, i.e. the more dangerous extreme, ‘ steering far from foam 
and breakers’ like Odysseus, adopting the proverbial ‘second best course,’ and 
choosing the lesser evil. In order to do this, we must ascertain what things 
tempt us as individuals most—individuals are differently constituted—and, 
measuring the strength of the temptation by the pleasure which the thing gives 
us, draw ourselves away from that course to which we are constitutionally most 
inclined ; for, by thus drawing ourselves far away from our evil bent, like 
people who straighten timber, we shall reach the mean. But on all occasions itis 
Pleasure which we must guard against most carefully. We ought to feel 
towards Pleasure as the elders felt towards Helen, and echo thetr saying ; for 
if we ‘send the enchantress away, we shall be the less tempted to sin. These 
are the general rules for hitting the mean ; but it 7s a difficult matter at best to 
hit it, especially where a multitude of details are concerned: thus, it ts a diffi- 
cult matter to lay down any rule about anger, which shall determine the way in 
which, the persons with whom, the class of things at which, and length of time 
during which, one ought to be angry: indeed, so far is there from being a rule, 
that we sometimes praise the man who is deficient in the feeling of anger, and 
call him good-tempered, and sometimes the man who waxes wroth, and say that 
he has a manly spirit. In short, the man who deflects only a little from the 
right course, whether towards the side of excess, or towards that of defect, 7s 
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a. 33. 


a. 34, 
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not blamed ; only the man who deflects far, for he attracts notice: but how far 
he must deflect, to attract notice, and incur blame, it ts not easy to determine 
theoretically : indeed the question is not really a general one at all, but relates to 
this, that, and the other particular case, and such particular cases elude theory ; 
only sense can pass judgment upon them as they artse. 

Thus much then is plain, that the middle state is praiseworthy, but that wt 
zs sometimes by leaning to the side of excess, and sometimes by leaning to that 
of defect, that we shall more easily reach the mean, or that which ts right. 


§ 2. Sidwep 75 €5] This is the reading of K», Ald., B’, B?, B’, 
and CCC (all except KP insert ¢éori after d:drep), and must be 
accepted as right, because JZ, JZ. i. 9.1187 a. 4 has 7d d€ peoor 
xarerdv, kal’ 6 émawovpeba’ $16 Kai omdnov 1d orovdaiov. All other 
authorities (including NC, Cambr., and Par. 1853) have émep éori 
7o ed, Michelet, reading dep éoti 76 ed, takes the words as paren~ 
thetical, and connects kai omdviov kat émawerdy kai kaddv, as predi- 
cates, with 76 8 @ .. Kal os, 


§ 3. 4 Kaduyd] The editors point out that Aristotle is wrong here, 
It was Circe not Calypso who gave the advice to Odysseus (Od. 
xii, 109): but the line quoted is uttered by Odysseus himself 
afterwards (Od. xii. 219), when he gives directions to his pilot. 
CCC has 7 Kipxn KaAv Wo: B' and B? have 7 Kipky. 


76 pév eotw dpaptwdétepoy x.t.d.]—for the reason given in § 8 of 
last chapter. 


§ 4, kata tov Sevrepov, baci, mhody| The meaning of this proverb 
seems to be placed beyond doubt by a fragment of Menander 
preserved by Stobaeus (/7or. vol. ii. p. 349, ed. Meineke) Mevdvdpov 


€x OpacvAcovtos, 


c 


6 Sevrepos mods éori dymov Aeydpevos, 
dv amorixn Tis ovpiov Komatou meiv. 
Thus the Scholiast on Plato, Phaedo 99 D, is wrong with mapoupia 
devrepos mods emt Tdv dopads tt mparrdévrav, map’ Scov of Siapaprdvtes 
\ N , a > a , \ , 

kata tov mpdrepov mAodv dodards mapackevdtovrar tov Setrepov. The 
proverb occurs in Pol. T. 8. 1284 b. 19, in the Phaedo 99 D, and 
elsewhere. 


§§ 4, 5, 6.] The doctrine of the peodrns here suggests to Aris- 
totle a valuable practical rule. ‘Find out the things you have a 
weakness for, and avoid them as much as you can.’ 


b.8 § 6, dSekacro.] ‘unbribed.’ dexdéfeww means ‘to bribe’ (ety- 
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mology apparently unknown). Av«cov dexds was the name for 1109 b. 8. 
bribed jurymen at Athéns. See Liddell and Scott s.v. dexdcev. 

Cf. *A@nvatwv moditela ch. 24 #p£aro Sé pera radra Kal rd dexdcew, 

mporov katadeEavtos "Avitov ... Kpwépevos yap ... Sexdoas Td dika- 

oTnpioy amépvyev. 


“Ekevyy | ZZ. iii. 156 sqq. b. 9. 


§ 7. 00 yap fddiov Siopica «.7.A.] Rassow (forsch. 16) points b. 14. 
out that the passage beginning here, and extending to the end 
of the Book, occurs again almost verbatim in iv. 5.13, 14. He 
regards the Second Book as the original locus of the passage. 


§ 8. 6 8é péxpe tivos Kal éml mécov Wextds 00 fadiov Tw Adyy b. 20. 
&popica.] The twin clause in iv. 5. 13 shows that mapexBaivey 
must be understood here after mécor, 


év TH aicOjcer 1H Kplots| aicOnors is a Kperixy Sivapec (An. Post. ii. b. 23. 

19. 99 b. 35), because a peadrns ris ev tois aicOnrois evavrimoews 
(de An. ii. 11. 11. 424 a. 4). Here it stands for the faculty by 
which the good man, as péoos, discriminates, with the accuracy 
required by the particular occasion, between the good and the 
evils contrary to it in the extremes. Cf. 7d dppa 6 ek rips eymerpias 
of vi. 11. 6. See note on ev rH aicOnoe 7 Kpiows iv. 5. 13, for the 
force of év in the phrase. 


BOCK 2 


CATT ihask 


ARGUMENT. 


Tt is only for what is voluntary that men are praised or blamed ; for that 
which is involuntary they are pardoned and sometimes even pitied. The dts- 
tinction between the Voluntary and the Involuntary is therefore a vital one for 
the theory of conduct ; tt 7s one also about which the practical legislator, who 
has to assign rewards and punishments, would do well to be clear. 

Acts which are either (1) forced upon us, or (2) caused by zgnorance, are 
involuntary. 

Where the moving principle is external, i.e. of such a kind that the man 
contributes nothing to the result by his action or feeling, the result is forced 
upon him ; e.g. the motion of a man who ts carried off by brigands ts forced 
upon him. 

But ts an act ‘forced upon him’ which a man performs when a painful 
alternative zis offered to him, such as the alternative of his own dishonour, 
or the death of those dear to him, and he brings himself to accept one of the 
two evils? Ts it voluntarily or involuntarily that he accepts his own dis- 
honour? Ts it voluntarily or involuntarily that he consents to the death of 
those dear to him? The parallel case of the man who throws his goods 
overboard in a storm will help us to an answer. In ordinary circumstances 
a man does not throw his goods overboard voluntarily ; but, to save his own 
life, and the lives of the crew, a man of sense will always do so. Let us 
then call acts of this kind mixed acts, i.e. they are both voluntary and 
involuntary ; but more voluntary than involuntary ; for an act is what it 
zs to the agent, at the time when, and in the circumstances in which, he 
performs it ; and these mixed acts, at the time when they are performed, are 
chosen as being the best in the circumstances, by an agent who has in himself 
the power of setting his limbs in motion to perform them, and who uses that 
power, although he could have refrained from doing so. But although a mixed 
act is thus voluntary as actually performed in given circumstances, tt is not in 
itself the kind of act which a man would choose to perform apart from the given 
ctrcumstances ; and in this sense may perhaps be described as ‘except in given 
circumstances involuntary, or ‘in itself involuntary’—this, however, by a 
stretch of language, for voluntary and involuntary properly describe acts as 
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they are to the agent when performed. That mixed acts are voluntary as 
actually performed is shown by the fact that we even sometimes praise a man 
Sor such acts ; e.g. when a man submits to disgrace or pain in a noble cause we 
praise him, whereas if he submit without good reason we blame him. Some- 
times however the disgrace which he submits to, and the acts which he brings 
himself to perform, may be of such a kind that we cannot indeed praise him, but 
pardon him in consideration of pressure too great for human nature to with- 
stand: although, again, there are things which nothing—not even the prospect 
of the most terrible death—should compel a man to do: thus the Alcma@on of 
Euripides ‘compelled to kill his mother’ is a. ridiculous figure. It is hard 
sometimes to decide which zs the alternative one ought to prefer ; but harder far 
to abide by one's decision once made ; for generally the choice is between pain 
to be endured, and bringing oneself to do or submit to.something disgraceful. 
This is why blame or praise ts given according as one does, or does not, bring 
oneself to accept the disgraceful course. 

flow then shall we describe an act which is forced upon a man? In the 
Strict sense of the expression, that is forced upon a man which results 
Srom a cause lying outside himself, and is entirely independent of his own 
cooperation: whereas that which in given circumstances ts chosen as the lesser 
evil, and carried out by an agent who has the principle of its initiation in 
himself, ts not forced upon him (however ‘involuntary in itself, i.e. generally 
undestrable tt may be), but ts his voluntary act. 

So much for painful alternatives: we cannot properly speak of a man being 
forced ¢o act where they are concerned. 

As for the contention that pleasant things, and things which are honourable 
and good, force us to act, exerting external pressure upon us—it ts obviously 
absurd, for it implies that all our actions are forced upon us—all that we do 
being for the sake either of pleasant things, or of things which are honourable 
and good. Moreover, when we are forced to.do something, we do it with pain, 
whereas, when we pursue something pleasant or good, we feel pleasure. It is 
ridiculous then to blame pleasant things, and not our own susceptibility to 
their influence—to take credit indeed to ourselves for our good actions, but to 
throw the blame for our discreditable actions upon pleasant things. 

That then ts ‘forced upon a man’ which results, without his cooperation, 
from a cause external to hint. 

An act which ts ‘caused by ignorance’ ts always ‘non-voluntary’; but it 
cannot be called ‘involuntary’ unless the man is sorry for tt when he finds out 
the harm which it has done. If he is.not sorry, it is best to describe his act 
simply as ‘non-voluntary. 

But there is a difference between acts‘ caused by ignorance, and acts ‘ per- 
formed in ignorance. The man who is drunk or in a rage acts indeed ‘in 
ignorance’—he does not know what. he is doing ; but we do not say that 
ignorance is the cause of his misdemeanours ar crimes: we ascribe them to 
intoxication or anger as the case may be. Indeed whenever a man commits an 
offence, he may be said to act ‘in ignorance’ of what he ought or ought not to 
do; and the effect of repeating such offences is that he becomes an unjust or bad 
man—he acquires a character. Now we blame character, thus showing that we 
consider the man a voluntary agent in its formation, i.e, a voluntary agent in 
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the performance of acts done ‘in ignorance’ of what he ought or ought not to do: 
or to put it otherwise—blindness of choice, or not knowing what one ought to do, 
does not make one’s acts involuntary ; on the contrary, it makes them bad, and, 
becoming chronic, amounts to a character for which one ts blamed. It ts only 
when a man’s ‘ignorance, instead of being due to his own passions and char- 
acter, is a mere accident of the circumstances of a particular case, that the acts 
arising from it are involuntary. Thus a man, without any fault of his own, 
may not know what he does, e.g. that he ts revealing a@ secret, or whom 47s act 
affects, e.g. he may mistake a friend for an enemy in the dark, or he may not 
know how his act will take effect, e.g. sparring he may hurt. Here it is not 
the man’s disposition, temporary or chronic, but the mere accident of his not 
knowing a particular circumstance, which ts the true cause of his act. His act 
then is involuntary—that is to say, if he ts sorry for tt afterwards. 

Acts forced upon a man and acts caused by ignorance being involuntary, 
voluntary acts will be those which have their origin in the man himself, he 
being fully aware of all the material circumstances surrounding their perform- 
ance. This being so, tt follows that acts caused by passion or desire are not to 
be described as involuntary. If such acts are involuntary, the lower animals, 
and even children, are incapable of voluntary action. And further—what 
about good actions caused by passion and desire? Are they involuntary? Or 
zs zt only bad actions thus caused that are involuntary, the good ones being 
voluntary? It would be ridiculous surely to draw such a distinction between 
the effects of a single agency. And then the absurdity of having to say that we 
are involuntary agents when we are moved to action by feelings which ought to 
move us! for we ought zo feel angry sometimes ; we ought to feel a desire for 
health and knowledge. Moreover, what we do or suffer involuntarily is 
painful, whereas that which accords with our desire ts pleasant. Again, what 
zs cained by saying that a fault proceeding from desire, as distinguished from 
one proceeding from deliberate calculation, is involuntary? The important 
point ts that they are both wrong and to be avoided. Jndeed the irrational 
Seelings are as much part of the man’s nature as his calculating faculty ; it ds 
absurd therefore to talk of acts prompted by these feelings being involuntary. 


§1.] The discussion of the éxovovv and dkotovov connects itself 
with the subject of dperj, because dpern is—(1) eéts émawerg (i. 13. 
19, cf. ii. 9. 9), and—(z2) eis mpoauperixy (ii. 6.15). We praise what 
is voluntary; and chorce (mpoaipests, iii. 2) is the special form under 
which the voluntary principle appears in man, as a rational being, 
and therefore as capable of acquiring dperj. “Apery is a ‘ praise- 
worthy habit’ produced by the repetition of acts of which a man 
himself is the cause, z.e. of voluntary acts. How a man is an dpyj 
tav mpageav Aristotle does not say in the Z¢hics. He contents himself 
with pointing to the fact that he zs. The author of the Lud. Evh. 
(ii. 6) and the author of the JZ. JZ. (i. 10. 11) discuss the subject 
of man’s voluntary agency with an evident wish to fathom its meta- 
physical import, but, after all, leave us where Aristotle leaves us— 
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with the unexplained fact that man 7s a cause. They point out 1109b. 30. 
that all ovcia or pices are dpyal, 7. ¢. generative of other ovcia or 
givcers like themselves: e. £. WOpwros yea avOpdrovs Kai (Gov (a kai 
gvrov purd. But man is distinguished from other generative prin- 
ciples, animate or inanimate, by being the author of another class 
of effects, viz. mpdfes :—see ZL. E. ii. 6. 1222 b. 15 sqq. The dpyn, 
properly so called («upia), is that 66ev mp&rov 4 kivnors. Such is God. 
Mathematical dpyai are not properly dpyxai (€v rais pabnpatikais apxais 
ovk €ort Td Kvpiov), because they are not causes of motion; 6 & dvépe- 
mos apxr) Kwhoews twWds' 7 yap mpakis Kivnos. Where the effects are 
contingent (évdéxerat kal yiveoOar kai py—such as may either happen 
or not), the dpyat must be contingent also. Human actions are 
contingent; therefore man is a contingent cause—Z. LF. ii. 6. 1222 b. 
41 etmep eotl ema tev bvTwv évdeydpeva evartins exe, avayKn Kal Tas 
apxas avt&v eivar roavtas . . . doy mpdéewv 6 dvOpamds eotw apxr Kal 
Kvptos, pavepoy Gre evdexera Kal yiverOar kai pn. 

The view thus set forth by the author of the /. Z. and the author 
of the JZ. M. is based on the doctrine of Mer. ©. 2 and 5—that ai 
pera Adyou Suvdpets, being rv evavriwv, must be dominated by some- 
thing external to themselves, which shall determine in which of the 
two contrary ways they shall actualise themselves; dvdyxn dpa érepsv 
Tt elvat TO KUpLov* Aéyw dé rodTo dpeEw j mpoaipeow (Mer. ©. 5. 1048 a. 
10). That which is kipeov par excellence in man, making him a 
moral agent—airwos kai dpx1 mpd§ewv, is BoudeutiKh Bpekis, Or mpoai- 
peois. It is by choosing certain acts, and performing them, that we 
acquire a certain //adz¢. Tpoaipeors converts the divayis rév évaytiov 
into a definite és, which results in acts of one kind only: cf. £. 
NV.v.1. 4. ’Apern is a eéis mpoarperixy (ii. 6.15), z. é. a habit which 
was produced by, and is productive of, certain deliberately chosen 
acts. 


iows | See Zell ad loc. and oni. 1.1. Aoxei, haivera, itws, cxeddv, b. 33. 
are often employed, ‘ quanquam in re certa... partim ex communi 
Atticorum consuetudine, partim ex Aristotelis philosophandi ratione, 
praesertim in his libris de vita et moribus hominum quae res accu- 
ratam subtilitatem non admittunt.’ 


§ 2. xphoysoy Sé x.1..] ‘It must not be supposed,’ says Grant b. 34. 
(Plan of Book zt7), ‘ that the present disquisition on the Voluntary is 
a disquisition on Free Will. The latter question Aristotle would 
certainly have assigned to porn didtocopia, or Metaphysics, and 
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would have thought out of place in a system of Ethics. . . . The 
ensuing chapters assume that a man is an dpxy of his own actions, 
and, with this assumption, treat of the Voluntary under its various 
aspects in relation to virtue and vice, praise and blame, reward and 
punishment. From this practical point of view these chapters 
furnish to some extent a psychology though not a metaphysic of 
the Will.’ Again (note on iii. 1. 1-2): ‘It is plain that the dis- 
cussions on the Will are never metaphysical. An appeal to language 
and common opinions sums up nearly the whole. The scope of 
the argument is limited to a political, as distinguished from a 
theological, point of view—dvayxaiov rois mepi dpetis émaoKonovet, 
xXpnoysov d€ kal rois vopoberodor. And: ‘In asking what is the 
Voluntary, Aristotle does not pursue a speculative method of 
enquiry. Such a method might have commenced with the deep- 
lying ideas of personality and consciousness, of the individuality of 
the subject, &c. But he is content with defining the Voluntary by 
a contrast to the common notions (Soxei § 3) of what constitutes 
an Involuntary act. It might be said that this is giving a merely 
negative conception of freedom. But in fact the conception given 
is positive, only the analysis of it is not pushed very far. The 
voluntariness of an act Aristotle represents to be constituted in 
this—-that the actor is in every case the dpx7 or cause of his actions, 
except in cases of compulsion, where there is really a superior dpy7 

. . or of ignorance, where he does not know what his action is, 
and can only be held to be the cause of what he meant to do. In 
what sense, and how, the individual is an dpxq is the point where 
Aristotle stops short in the enquiry.’ 

On this I would remark—that if Aristotle ‘stops short in the 
enquiry,’ perhaps his theory of ‘in what sense, and how’ is thereby 
conveyed, I think it is. This enquiry is about Responsibility ; 
and ‘ Responsibility,’ he gives us to understand by ‘ stopping short’ 
where he does, is meaningless except as resting with the zmmediaie 
cause of an act—z.e. with the concrete individual, whose function 
the act is. The individual is ‘responsible’ for acts which can be 
assigned to his character as immediate cause. ‘Free,’ applied to 
an act, means, ‘caused immediately by a character ’—the character, 
of course, performing its functions, like every other organism, in 
a definite environment, not 7 vacuo. In short, it is only she indi- 
vidual, as affected by particular circumstances, who can put forth 
acts, and be ‘responsible’ for them, z.e. come in for their conse- 
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quences. This is Aristotle’s ¢heory of ‘freedom’; and I believe 1109 b. 34. 


2 
that, by thus taking its stand upon ‘the concrete individual putting 


forth acts in his environment,’ it suggests the best possible solution 
of the famous difficulty—How to reconcile ‘ freedom’ and ‘necessity, 
which modern speculation has—to some extent, needlessly—raised 
for itself. The solution which Aristotle’s theory suggests may be 
put thus—The ancestral, or other, antecedents of the concrete 
individual cannot be saddled with ‘responsibility’: airia dopevov" 
Geds dvairtos. ‘The individual is ‘ responsible’ for acts which can be 
assigned to his character, as immediate cause. His character is 
itself, as we now believe, the necessary product of the universe, and 
the circumstances which stimulate his character to put forth acts 
are likewise necessary products of the universe: but this does not 
relieve him of ‘responsibility’ and make his acts not ‘free,’ for 
‘free,’ applied to an act, means ‘ caused immediately by a character 
performing its functions in its environment.’ Only ‘ the individual 
character in its environment’ can put forth acts, and be ‘respon- 
sible’ for them—z. e. come in for their consequences. The universe, 
which brings forth individuals, is not itself an individual to be held 
responsible: ‘ Natur lebt in lauter Kindern ; und die Mutter—wo 
ist sie?’ The question of the efficiency, freedom, or responsibility 
of the individual must not be mixed up with the question of the 
origin of the individual. 

It will thus be seen that man as dpx7 rév mpaéewr is merely a particu- 
lar aspect of man as living being; for, to be a living being is to be 
‘responsible’ (whether in a physical or in a political environment) 
for ‘free’ acts, z.e. for ‘acts put forth by an organism.’ But the 
organism must not be abstracted from the universe, and made a 
‘free agent’ in the sense of initiating acts with the production of 
which the laws of the universe have nothing, or not everything, to 
do. That would be to set up more universes than one. It is as 
subject of a débera necessttas—to employ Spinoza’s powerful phrase 
—that we must conceive the ‘ free agent.’ 

When we say, then, that Man is an dpy7 rav mpdéewr we are face to 
face with the (for morals) ultimate fact that he is a living being. All 
living beings, plants as well as animals, the irrational animals as 
well as man, perform certain functions by which they maintain their 
own existence. To perform these functions is to be a living being. 
Man’s moral mpdées, by which he corresponds with his distinctively 
human, 7. ¢. his ‘ political,’ environment, proceed from habits of his 
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1109b.34, nature, just as his bodily functions proceed from organs of his 
nature. Moral spades and bodily functions are necessary for the 
maintenance of his nature as a whole; and are, on exactly the 
same grounds, said to be As mpdéets and fzs bodily functions 
respectively. Biologically considered, bodily functions differ from 
moral mpdéecs in depending upon structural adaptations of older 
standing. The performance of moral mpd&es being thus more 
precarious than the performance of bodily functions, and, more- 
over, affecting others, praise is accorded when the mpdéges are 
rightly performed. The praise is accorded not because they are 
more truly the agent’s own acts than are the unerring perceptions 
of his eye or ear, or the regular movements of his heart, for which 
he is not ‘ praised’ at all; but decause they are apt not to be per- 
formed rightly. A man’s virtue is praised and rewarded, but not 
his health, because, as a matter of fact, his virtue grows up in 
correspondence with an environment which makes itself felt by 
means of praise and blame, reward and punishment. ‘Those vital 
functions which we distinguish as voluntary acts are those which 
proceed from sources within a man, which are capable of being 
modified, during the lifetime of the individual, in relation to his 
environment, especially to that very complex part of it of which 
praise and blame, reward and punishment, are the chief exponents. 
Such ‘sources within a man’ are the wd6y, belonging as they do 
to that part of human nature which is characterised as peréxov 
Adyouv, KatnKoov Adyov Kal meapyixdv—z.e. still capable of being 
organised in relation to véyos, or the rational environment. From 
the d6n proceed (1) actions neither more nor less the man’s own 
actions than are the movements of his heart or lungs, but distin- 
guished from these latter movements by the circumstance that they 
affect other people’s interests directly or indirectly, and accordingly 
elicit praise or blame, or otherwise call forth social influences, in 
relation to which they suffer modification—are encouraged or 
repressed. From the 7d@y proceed also (2) actions which do not 
affect other people’s interests, and therefore do not elicit praise or 
blame, but are called voluntary because they do not proceed from 
their sources in such a manner as to exclude the possibility of their 
not proceeding from them under certain conditions, Whenever, 
in short, an act proceeds not inevitably from an inherited organ, 
but with some degree of hesitation from a state of feeling which, 
in the history of the individual, can be (or could have been) affected 
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(even to the extent of being-sometimes rendered entirely inoperative) 1109 b. 34. 
by other feelings, whether self-regarding or altruistic, we call the 
act voluntary. As, however, man’s true personality consists in his 
consciousness of social relations, and his readiness to be modified 
in correspondence with social requirements, acts which meet these 
requirements and acts which disregard them are ‘voluntary’ in 
the truest sense. Acts which affect the agent alone, although 
proceeding conéngently from their sources, and therefore voluntary, 
are so in the lower sense in which we speak of the actions of 
children and brutes as voluntary. From the way in which Aristotle 
connects ‘the voluntary’ with ‘praise and blame’ here, and in 
other passages, we can see that he practically identifies man’s 
‘efficiency’ with his correspondence, or failure, by reason of the 
prevalence of selfish feelings, to correspond with the social environ- 
ment. As it is only the wodirns who is truly airdpens (see ZL. WV. i. 
7. 6), so it is only the modirns who is ¢ruly an dpy} mpdéeov. The 
term ‘ voluntary’ however in its general sense is applicable to any 
act which results from a feeling or desire contingently, ze. so 
results that it may be prevented by the operation of another feeling 
or desire. In carrying back the explanation of voluntary action to 
the possession by man of a divayis rév evavtiov—z. ec, of tendencies 
still capable of modification, and in connecting it so closely with 
the sanctions of a social system, the high complexity of which he 
fully recognised, Aristotle gives prominence to the same considera- 
tions as have led a modern evolutionist, like Spencer, to speak of 
‘Will as coming into existence through the increasing complexity, 
and imperfect coherence of automatic actions ’—(Psych. i. 498-499 5 
cf. whole chapter on Zhe Will, Special Synth. ch. ix). 


§ 3. 1a Bia % 8¢ ayvowv] ‘Cum spontaneum id sit, cujus b. 35. 
principium in eo sit qui agat, non ignorante singulas circumstantias, 
invite factum exstat simulatque una ex ambabus conditionibus, quas 
requirit spontaneum, abest.’ Michelet ad /oc. A voluntary act in one 
of which the dpx7 is in the agent himself, he being at the same time 
aware of the several circumstances of his act. These are the two 
conditions of a voluntary act. An act is involuntary when either 
of these two conditions is absent: 7.e. if the agent, while knowing 
all the circumstances of his act, is forced to act by an external 
constraining power, olov ei mveipa xopioas rou 7} GvOpwmot Kvptot apres 
(§ 3) 5 or if, while he is under no external constraint, he is ignorant 


1109 b. 35. 


1110 a, 4, 
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of the circumstances—e. g. one who administers poison, thinking 
it to be medicine, because it has been put, through no fault of his 
own, into a bottle labelled ‘ medicine,’ is not held to be the ‘ cause A 
of the consequent poisoning, or to have poisoned ‘voluntarily.’ 
His act is one 60’ dyvovay yeyvdpevor, 

The remarks of Eudemus (£. £. ii. 8) on the Piaov are very 
instructive. Td Biavov and dvéy«n, he says, are terms employed to 
mark a force which interferes with the law governing the behaviour 
of an object inanimate or animate; a stone is moved upwards Bia, 
fire downwards Ala. When these inanimate objects move in their 
own natural direction—«arad riv diow kat tiv Kal’ abra éppny (1224 a. 
18), they are not said to move fia, nor yet are they éxovova. There 
is no name to characterise their movement. Similarly, in the case 
of animals, we see many motions or acts which are Bia—viz. those 
done 6ray rapa tiv ev aire dpyiny twbev re nevy (1224 a. 22). In the 
case of inanimate objects it is easy to see the external dpyq Hs 
xunoews Which interferes with the law of their nature. It is also 
easy in the case of irrational animals. They live rj épéEex. Every- 
thing which thwarts their dpeéis is Biauov. But in the case of man 
a difficulty arises. He has fwo equally internal principles—Adyos 
and épeéts, which thwart each other. Does Adyos exert Bia in the 
case of the eyxparns, or dpeéis in the case of the dxparns? No. 
Both A¢dyos and épeés are internal, and fia is exerted only by 
external agencies. An act done from prudence, and on rational 
grounds, is neither more nor less ‘voluntary’ than one done 
from the mere appetite of the moment,— 8 6dn éxodoa 
ux Kat Tod dkpatots Kal tov éykpatods mpatret, Bia & ovdérepos 
(1224 b, 26). We must not abstract a man’s motives (whether 
high or low, whether due to tendencies acquired during his own 
lifetime, or to those inherited from his’ ancestors) from himself, 
and say that they are external to him and force him (Siaa). If later 
controversialists had seen this as clearly as Aristotle and the peri- 
patetics did, we should have been spared many profitless discussions 
about the ‘Freedom of the Will’ and ‘ Moral Responsibility.’ 


§ 4. doa dé Sid pdBov perlévav kaxav mpdrrerar % Sud Kaddv TL, ofov 
ei tépayvos| A tyrant with power over the lives of a man’s family 
commands him to do something base. He may do it from fear of 
greater evils—dud pdBov perCdvav Kakdv, 7. €. the death of his family ; 
or he may refuse to do it because honour forbids (8 kaddv TL). 
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In either case he does something most painful to himself; and the 
question is: Does he act voluntarily or involuntarily ? 


§§ 5, 6.]| The answer is given in these sections. Such actions 
are puxrai. Except under very exceptional circumstances no one 
performs them voluntarily—ékotowa 6} ra towatra, dmd@s 8 icas axov- 
aia’ ovdels yap av €hoito Ka atts rv TowtTov ovdév. But there are 
exceptional circumstances in which men perform them. In these 
exceptional circumstances, at the time at which they are performed, 
they are voluntary—they proceed from an internal dpy7, from a 
desire to perform them in the agent; but in any other circum- 
stances, as a matter of fact, no one would perform them. In dis- 
cussing therefore the voluntariness of a given action we must look 
at it strictly in connexion with the circumstances in which it takes 
place, for ‘the end or motive of an act is that which is in view at 
the time’ (Peters)—ré 8 rédos ths mpdéews Kata Tov Kaipdv eorw—e. £. 
the réAos or object which a man has in view when he throws his 
goods overboard is not the infliction of loss on himself, but the 
lightening of the ship. The question is whether such an act is 
voluntary or involuntary ; not whether it is wese or unwese in the 
particular circumstances, or /zhkely to be matter of regret when the 
danger has passed. I see no reason for holding with Grant that 
‘the phrase r6 6€ rédos ris mpaéews is general, not referring only to 
the cases under dispute, but to action universally "—or that ‘réAos 
is used here in a peculiar sense to denote the moral character of 
an action. It seems better to take rédos in the passage before us 
in the sense in which it is afterwards employed in chap. 5. § 17 of 
this Book, as ‘the object specially contemplated by a particular 
action ’—. g. the lightening of the ship. In discussing the question 
of the voluntariness of a disagreeable action, let us not lose sight 
of ‘the object specially contemplated by the given action,’ and 
wander into the irrelevancy of considering the feelings with which 
such actions are regarded in the abstract. 

It may be remarked in passing with regard to the instance of 
a puxri) mpagis given in § 5—that cases arising out of ai ev trois yeund- 
ow ékBoraé were probably well known in the law courts: cf., for the 
Lex Rhodia de jactura, Digest. xiv. 2.1—‘lege Rhodia cavetur ut si 
levandae navis gratia jactus mercium factus est, omnium contri- 
butione sarciatur quod pro omnibus datum est’ ;—.e. the principle 
of the ‘general average’ is to be applied. 


1110 a. 4, 


a. 8. 


1110 a. 17. 


a. 19. 


a, 28. 


a. 32, 
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§ 6. Gv 8 év adtd 4 apy, ew adtd Kai 73 mpdrrew Kat py] This 
statement, taken as an aphorism by itself, would be too general. 
The functions of the heart proceed from an dpxq which is strictly 
év air, 7. é. is involved in the vous of the individual (cf. 7 de prors 
apxn ev airé Med. A. 3. 1070 a. 7) and yet cannot be described as 
en auto. 

§ 7. éml tais mpdgeor Sé tats torattats éviore Kal émavodvran | 
‘which shows that the acts are regarded.as voluntary ’—Peters, 
note ad loc. 


§ 8. "AXkpatwva] The anonymous scholiast on this Book (Ald. ed.) 
has the following note here—xal yap rév Edpuridou’ ANkpaiova Tov’ Apdia- 
pdov maida, rovrov @ 6 maryp dveheiv THy pytepa (Eriphyle) eméoxnyev, 
dé pn, Cora Tov marépa AuTGv" ds ov OV dklas aitias moL@y TovTO ioTopeEtrat. 
dos" mapariéeras roy map’ Evpinidn ’"AAkpalova ws Ov’ evteAn Twa 
tmopelvarta pytpoKrovngat’ héyer yap wap aiT@ 6 *AAKpaiov 

padtota pev po emnpev emioknWas marnp 

60 dppa{r’) cio€eBawev eis OnBas idv* 
dua yap Tovrwy évrodas Tov marpds Supyeitat, os evTecdauevou avTov amokreivat 
THY pntépa, kal Katapacapévou avTa@, el pl) dmroKtevel, dkapriay Te ys Kal aTeK- 
viay, kal SiaBodds twas Aeyer THs pntpds, Sv ovdev Hv EEvoy THAckodrov Kakdy 


dvaykdoat Toujcal twa. 


§ 9. dvaykdLovrat] We have here the influence of an internal 
apxn—of motives, not of external force, and the term avayxdagovra: is 
perhaps improperly used. But it may be that Aristotle draws 
a distinction between dvdykn and Bia (cf. § 8 ea & tows otk eorw 
dvaykac bjva.—where BiarOjvac would have been absurd) ; motives of 
painful cogency being dvayxaia, though, as internal principles, not 
Biaa, ‘The writer of the JZ. J. discusses 76 Biaoy and 76 dvayxaioy 
in separate chapters (i. 14 and 15); and, although he says rd dvay- 
kaiov ovk €v mavri, ddd’ #5n ev Trois éxrds, his example shows that he is 
thinking of she effect produced on the mind of the agent by an external 
occurrence, not of physical compulsion—J/. JZ. i. 15. 1188 b. 21 
otov nvaykdaOnv ouvtoparepov Badica cis dypdv’ et dé pH, awokwddr dv 
cipov ta ev dypG. In short, very painfully cogent motives may be 
called dvayxaia, as distinguished from pleasures, which cannot be 
called dvayxaia however pressing—dZ. M. i, 15. 1188 b. 15 7d 8€ 
dvaykaiov ob mdvtas oS év mavri Aexréov eoriv, olov baa Hovis evexev 
mpdrropev, el yap tis Aéyou Gre jvaykdoOny tv Tod Pirov yuvaika S.a- 
Pcipae id tHe HSovjs, dromwos dv ein, 
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§ 10. 14 8} ota paréoy PBiove ;] This question, following imme- 1110 b. 1. 
diately upon the words epi rovs évaykaoSévtas i) py, and the terms 
in which it is answered, support the view that Aristotle, like the 
writer of the IZ, JZ, distinguished technically between dvayxata and 
Biaa, In the case of the dvaykaioy it is true that 4 airtia év trois éxrds 
eorw, but not true that 6 mpdrrev pydev oupBdddera. The external 
occurrence operates through the medium of the painful feeling 
which it produces. On the other hand, 7d Biaov is distinguished 
from 76 dvaykaiov by the differentia 6rd? dv 6 mparroy pydev oup- 
BadXrnra, The external agency determines a man’s act without the 
effective intervention of his feelings. 


at yap mpdgeg év tots Ka éxacra, Taira § éxovara. | ‘For acts b. 6. 
fall within the sphere of particulars ; and here the particular thing 
that is done is voluntary ’—Peters: 7. ¢. in discussing the voluntart- 
ness of an act done under painful circumstances, we must take the 
act by itself as ‘a particular’—in connexion merely with the 
temporary state of mind out of which it immediately springs; we 
must not raise the general question of its wisdom or goodness. 


&moSoivar| syn. dpitew: see Ind. Arist. s, v. dwodiddvac— it is not b. 8. 
easy to say.’ 


§ 11. ci 8é tig Ta HSEa Kal TA KaAG K.T.A.] The Aldine Scholiast b. 9. 
seems to have read Avaypa for xadd. He says—rovreav yap xdpw* 
Touréote Tay Hdewy Kal umnpdv, Ta pev Hevyovtes Ta SE SidKovTes* 7d 
dé mdvtes, Sndovdte xapis tev dyabav héyet xal orovdaioyv, But cada 
(dona, honesta, formosa) are regularly coupled with 7d¢a, as e.g. in 
L. N. ii. 3. 7,76 cvppépor (not mentioned here) being the means to 
either. See Grant’s note here. Having shown that acts done from 
feelings produced by painful circumstances are volunfary, and are 
praised and blamed in various degrees, Aristotle goes on in the 
present section to show that acts proceeding from states of mind 
produced by pleasant objects, or by the contemplation of what is 
good and honourable, are also voluntary, The parenthetical words 
dvaykdtew yap tw dvra are to be understood as describing the 
position of those («i Sé ms . . . gat) whose view he is arguing 
against. Cf. M. JZ. i. 15. 1188 b. 17 ef ydp rus Aéyor Gre HvayndoOny 
ri Tod idov yuvaixa SiapOeipas ind ris HSovas, Gromos dy cin. Pleasant 
things, and things that are good and honourable, cannot be said to 
force us, or to be the causes of involuntary actions ; for (1) if they 


1110 b. 9. 


b. 22, 


b. 24. 
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were so, then a// actions would be compulsory and involuntary ; 
since it is for the sake of pleasant things, or of things that are good 
and honourable, that we do all that we do: (2) those who act under 
compulsion, and involuntarily, act with pain; those who act for the 
sake of the pleasant, or the good and honourable, act with pleasure : 
(3) this doctrine that pleasant things force us ‘leaves out of account,’ 
as Grant expresses it, ‘ the internal susceptibility of the agent (abrév 
evOnparov drra),’ and, in fact, is merely an excuse for bad actions, 
which are generally done for the sake of pleasant things. We take 
credit to ourselves for good actions, and blame pleasant things for 
our bad actions. 

The sum of Aristotle’s teaching here is that we must not abstract 
a man’s motives, whether good or bad, from himself, and say that 
they are external to him, and force him. ‘The later doctrines of 
Necessitarianism and Free Will, both apparently now defunct, 
equally erred in making the abstraction deprecated by Aristotle. 


mdvta ay ein atto Biota} Bekker reads otrw for airé: but the 
authority for air@— Kb, Lb, Mb, NC, Cambr.—(accepted by 
Bywater) is stronger. 


§ 13. 0dx éxévorov| * Non-voluntary.’ 


c 


ToG Sh BV dyvouw 6 pev . . . 6 8] rod is apparently masc, 
—cf. iv. 6. g rod d€ cummdivorvtos 6 pev...6 dé There is an 
apparent inconsistency between the doctrine of this §, according to 
which the pa) perapeddpevos is not to be called doy, and the 
doctrine of § 6 above,-—xali 76 éxovovov 61 Kat To dkovovoy STE TpPATTEL 
Aexréoy, 


§ 14. erepov 8 coe Kai 7d Bu dyvoray mpdrrew tod dyvoodvra| 
‘Through ignorance’ . . . ‘in ignorance.’ After dyvootyta 
Bekker has roeiv, given by © and NC. The distinction is that 
between acting from unavoidable (74 6? d@yvovav mpdrrew), and acting 
in avoidable ignorance (7d dyvootyra mpatrev). The unavoidable 
ignorance which can be pleaded in excuse of an action, by an agent 
who regrets what he has done (uerapeddpevos § 13), and which con- 
stitutes (equally with Bia) the action in question dkovcroy, is that of 
mere particulars (4 Ka’ éxaora, év ots Kai wept & mpakis) ; e.g. (to take 
the example of dréxnua given by the Paraphrast in his note on 
v. 8. 7)—a sportsman, shooting at a distance from the haunts of 
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men, kills a man who lies concealed in a thicket. He kills the man 1110 b. 24. 
merely from ignorance of the particular fact that someone is there 
concealed. He possesses no general principle from which he 
could possibly have inferred this fact. The fact stands entirely by 
itself, being of so exceptional a kind that he could not have foreseen 
it. His ignorance therefore is described (§ 15) as 4 xa& éaora, and 
counts as an external cause co-ordinate with fia, the preposition dud 
in the phrase 8? dyvoav mpdrrew expressing, as Michelet remarks, 
an agency distinct from himself, ze. ignorance not due to his own 
carelessness or other bad habits, But if, (to take the Paraphrast’s 
example of a dudprnya v. 8. 7), the sportsman shoots too near 
a frequented highway and unwittingly kills a passer-by, we do not 
acquiesce in his ignorance of the fact that someone was passing by ; 
we go back to the cause of this ignorance—his own carelessness. 
We hold him responsible for his ignorance of a fact which he might 
have, and ought to have, inferred as probable from the general 
principle in his possession-—that highways are frequented by 
travellers. His ignorance is not due to the exceptional nature of 
the fact, as in the first case, but to his own disposition. It is not 
really ignorance of a particular fact which we have here to deal 
with, but rather a state of ignorance—a general tendency not to 
notice a certain class of facts. Hence this state of ignorance, 
whether it consists in the non-application, or in the non-possession, 
in the temporary obscuration, or in the entire absence, of principles 
of good conduct, is described as 4 év 17 mpoapécer, OF 7 Kadddov 
dyvoa (§ 15). It is not an accident external to the man. It is part 
of himself and whatever it causes he causes. Being @ quality in the 
agent, it is, as Michelet remarks, well expressed by the participle 
dyvootv7a agreeing with the subject of mpdrrew. But not only is 
it Azs ignorance, just as his health is Azs health. This would 
not make him socially responsible for its results. He is responsible 
because it supervenes although it meed not necessarily supervene, or 
is not removed, when it mzght be removed. Thus a man is 
responsible for mistakes committed in temporary states of ignorance 
induced by drunkenness or passion, because to pass into these 
states is contingent not necessary: cf. Z. WV. ili. 5. 8 Kat yap er 
aire TO dyvoev KoAd{ovow, eay airios eivar Soxy THs ayvolas, otov Tois 
pebiovor Sima ra emiripia 9) yap apxy ev ait" KUptos yap Tov mh 
pebuobqvat, Todo & airtov ris dyvoias. For the same reason, he is 
responsible for acts proceeding from an established vicious cha- 


1110 b. 24. 


b, 27. 


b. 28. 
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racter—from total blindness to the true end of human endeavour— 
what Plato calls ‘the lie in the soul’ Similarly, ignorance of a law 
which has-been published and is easy to understand is ignorance 
for which a man is responsible. Hence the principle of Juris- 
prudence Lgnorantia juris nocet ; ignorantia facti non nocet. Cf. LN. 
ili. 5. 8 Kal rods dyvooivrds Te TeV ev Tois vopots, a det eniatacbat Kal pa) 
xarend ears, KoddCovow, dpolws dé Kat ev Tots addors, boa Ov apédctay 
epee Soxotow, &s em adtois bv TO pi ayvociv’ Tod yap éemeAnOnvat 
KUpLoL, 

There is of course some confusion in calling she acts themselves 
which are done 8 &yvoa non-voluntary or involuntary. Strictly, 
the acts themselves are voluntary, but their resw/és are such as the 
agent could not possibly have foreseen, and he is not held respon- 
sible for results which he did not contemplate and now regrets. It 
would be more correct to say that a man is not held responsible for 
such results, than that the acts are involuntary. The sportsman 
shoots voluntarily into the thicket, being ignorant of the fact that, 
contrary to all probability,a man lies concealed there. He kills the 
man; but is not held responsible for this unforeseen result of his 
voluntary act. 


Sid Te Tv eipnpevwv] did peOny Kal dpyny. 


Gyvoet ... . § 15 wept & Hf mpagis] If we follow Michelet in 
sharply distinguishing 7 ev rH mpoapéoe dyvora and 7 KaOddov dyvoua, 
we may explain this passage thus—ré ovpdépov! is that which is 
useful as a means: 7 €y rij mpoapéces Gyvora is ignorance in the 
choice of means to the attainment of an end, and hence is equiva- 
lent to ignorance of the ouppépov—cf. iii. 2. 9 4 S€ mpoaipeots Tov 
mpos 76 téXos. Now this ignorance in the choice of means is not an 
external accident, but a condition of the agent, which he has 
brought upon himself by yielding to his md4y. Hence it is not the 
cause of involuntary but of voluntary actions—indeed it is the cause 
of those reprehensible actions the repetition of which eventually 
establishes an evil character—poy@npia: ov yap 7 & Th mpoapéoer 
dyvoa airia trod dkovatov, GA ti}s poxOnpias. 

Mox@npia is thus the same as 7 xaOddov éyvoua—ignorance of the 
true end itself—for it is the moral character which gives the end: 

RS 20 TO moot TLVES eivat TO TédOS ToLovoe TiOéueba, Thus, as 
oh eae observes, 7) €v tf mpoaipéses éyvoa is characteristic of the 


* Bywater reads 7d ovppépovra given by K®, Asp., and NC. 
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dxpatns, Who knows the end, but is tempted by his passions to stray 1110 b. 28. 
from the path of duty leading to it: while 4 xa0ddov dyvoa is 
characteristic of the dxédacros, who has become permanently blind 

to the end. A man is responsible for both kinds of éyvoua—for the 

dyvoa of temporary passion, and for that of an established vicious 
character. 

But, although Aristotle undoubtedly distinguishes in this Book 
mpoaipeots, aS concerned with the means, from ovAnors the wish for 
the end, and although it is reasonable to suppose that, in here using 
the term mpoaipeors, he has in view the technical meaning which he 
is about to give it; it does not therefore follow that in using the 
expression 7 ka6ddov dyvoa he has in view something as distinct from 
1 €v TH mpoatpéces Gyvora AS mpoaipects itself is distinct from BovAnors: 
for in iii. 3. 16 he tells us that the objects of Botdevois, and there- 
fore of mpoaipeois, are not mere particulars, thus implying that they 
are particulars in which she general law or rule of conduct is seen. 
Hence % ev rh mpoapécer dyvora, which is equivalent to dyvoeiv ra 
ovppepovra, OF ayvoeiv & dei mpdrrew kal Gv aexréov, is essentially ‘an 
ignorance of the end,’ or ‘a general ignorance,’ 7 xaddov dyvowa, and, 
as such, is distinguished from the excusable 7 ka& ékaora déyvora— 
the thought of this latter expression, as about to be used, having 
determined Aristotle to translate 9 év rj mpoaipéoe dyvoa into the 
equivalent 7 KaOdAou a@yvora for the sake of the antithesis. ‘H éy rj 
mpoatpecet ayvowa is thus distinguished from 7 ka@’ éxaora dyvo.a as 
being a s/aze, inchoate, or established, of the agent, producing acts 
which are so far from being involuntary that they are morally evil, 
and confirm the evil tendency—poyénpia, from which they spring: 
2.€. % €v Th Mpoapéoe ayvora may stand either for the state of the 
dxparns who is said to act from émé6vuia and not with mpoaipeors 
(iii, 2. 4)—his dyvoa being, in fact, the prevalence of émOupia where 
mpoatpects ought to prevail; or for that of the dxédacros, or das 
kaxés, who is said to act mpoaipovpevos (vii. 7. 2), ze. calmly and 
without passion choosing means to the bad end which his character 
sets up—the dyvoa being, in this case, that confirmed moral blind- 
ness to the good end which makes it possible for him ‘to choose 
means’ to the bad end. 

‘H év ri mpoapéce: dyvora, accordingly, meaning ignorance which 
is a state or tendency inchoate or established of the agent, may, in 
relation to the numerous dyapria which flow, or are likely to flow, 
from it, be described as a general ignorance. Hence follow the 


1110 b. 28. 


1111 a. 1. 


a. 4, 


a. 9. 
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words ov8 # kaddov ... GAN 4 Kad” &xaora— that is, it is not general 
ignorance, but particular ignorance, which makes an act involun- 
tary” Here all turns on the point whether ové necessarily des#zn- 
guishes 7 Kabddov &yvoa from the éyvoa previously mentioned, or 
admits of being rendered as above—‘¢hat zs, it is mof general 
ignorance, &c. The Paraphrast, Grant, Ramsauer, and Peters do 
not distinguish 7 év 77 mpoupéver yvora and 4 KaOddov ayvoa : and, 
with some hesitation, I agree with them, against Michelet, for the 
reasons I have given, and because I believe-that od8 can be legiti- 
mately rendered as above. The Paraphrast’s comment is—) yap ev 
Th mpoarpéoet dyvowa, Aris early airia Tay KaKi@y, ovK eoTW aitia Tod 
dxovolov, dAda Tis _poxOnpias’ od yap 7d KaOddov wept Tis wéOns ayvoeiv 
drt movnpoy alriov yiyverat Tod dkovolov, aAdkd TO ayvonca pepiKas 
Tvde tHv peOnv, oiov, dépe cimeiv, ovk eiddra péxpt méaov mudvtas ev 
pedveww. 

One further point however—Does the writer of Z. £. ii. 9 throw 
any light on the present passage? Has he it in view at all? 
and if so, is the distinction which he draws the same as that 
which Michelet finds here in § 15? His words are—1225 b. 11 
emet 6€ 1d emivracOar Kai rd eidevae Sitrdv, ev pév TO Exew, ev OE TO 
xpjoOa Th émotnun, 6 exov py xpapevos Sé EoTe pev ws Sixaiws dv 
ayvody déyo.to, gate S€ ws ov Sixaiws, oiov ef OV duéAevav pu) Expo. dpoiws 
dé Kai pr exov tis eyorro dv, ei 6 padiov 7 dvaykaioy jy, py exe Ov 
auédecav 7) nSovny 7) Adany. Is 6 Exov py xpopevos S€ the man whose 
ignorance is 9 év 77 mpoaipéoec—Michelet’s ‘ignorance in the choice 
of means,’ and 6 pa ¢yoy the man whose ignorance is 4 xa0ddov— 
‘universal,’ i.e. ‘of the end’? cf. the ot8 7 Kadddov (peyovtar yap Sud 


ye tavrny) of the £. MV. with the spotws dé kat pi Zyov ris eyouto ay of 
the £. £. 


§15. é ots kat wepi &] ‘Ignorance of the particular occasion 
and circumstances of the act’—-Peters. Better—‘ the persons and 
things affected by the act’: see below, notes on § 18. 


§ 16. wepi ti # év tiv] ‘On what object or person.’ 


§ 17. héyorrés haow éxmecety adtovs| Leddell-and-Scott has 
“e€emecé pe—it escaped me unawares, Arist. Lith. NV. 3. 1. 17,’ but 
quotes no other instance of the usage. Ramsauer defends the 
usage—’Exminret we alienum a Graecae linguae indole non dixerit 
qui meminerit legi éxBatvew, e&edbciv xdpav.. The Paraphrast, how- 
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ever (perhaps reading éyovras), seems to make the subject of ll1a.9. 
éxmeceiy the persons—)éyovras yap TEpt Gov ouyxulAval pace, Kai 

TL Kal mept Tdv pvotnpioy mapapbéyacba, pt) cvvopavras 6 Aéeyouow, 7) 

kal dyvoodvras étt dwdppnta Av—t. é. exmeceiv (=cvyxvéjvac) means ‘to 

be confused,’ ‘put out,’ as we might say. The Ald. Schol., again, 
has—otov déyovrds pou ékémecév pou rovodrov pjya—as though he 

read déyovras, and understood the clause to mean, ‘ they say that, in 

the course of their talk, the word escaped them.’ Aspasius has— 

7d d€ ri eotw Td mpartopevoy, dmep exmentoxévat {réyovow, Heylbut) 

avtovs, as 6 AlaxvXos Ta puoTikd. 


Aicxthos|] Tried and acquitted by the Court of Areopagus: see a. 10. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 387, Ael. V. H. v. 19, and the Ald. Schol. 


4) Mepéwn] The Ald. Schol. has—xai @or: map’ Evpumidn év 76 a. 12. 
Kpeoovty emtBoudevovoa Kpeoddvtn 7G vid &s Todepio SC dyvoray. Cf. 
Poel. 14. 1454 a. 5 €v ro Kpeoddvtn  Mepdan péddee roy vidv aroxrei- 
vew amokreivee S ov, GAN aveyvapioev. Cf. Plut. wept capxodayias 
2. 5 (quoted by Coraes) oxdze: 8€ kal ri ev tH tpay@dia Mepdmny ent 
Tov vidv av’Toy os hovéa Tod viod meAeKvY apapevny Kal héyovoay 

dotarépay 617) THVS eyo Sidapi cor 
myyny— 


e > na , ’ a 
GOOV EV TO Gedrpw KWWnMa TTOLEL, 


eopatpGobat TS Nehoyxwpevoy Sdpu] AcAoyyopevov Sdpu earl 7d exov 
€m dkpou o.dypioy 6&0, THv Kadoupéevny Adyxnv, XpHnowpov eis Tas pdxas* 
if © > + , a x > , a» a 
Omep of aywrigduevot yupvacias Evexa Kal ov pdyns ABAvvor, ahatpodyres 
4 oKvtodvtes, oid clot Ta rapa Tois Tdddows Kadovpeva fleure/s. Coraes. 


émt owrnpia micas] This is the certain emendation of Bernays a. 13. 
(accepted by Susem. and Bywater) for the maicas of the codd. 
Ilmioxew is ‘to give to drink.’ The illustrations in the parallel 
passages—Z. £, ii. 9, and MZ. MW. i. 16—bear out the emendation. 


@igar] restored by Susem. and Bywater in place of the deta: of a. 14. 
most MSS. 


dxpoxerpigéuevou] explained by the Ald. Schol.—éorr 1d muxrevew a. 15. 
4} maykparidgew mpos erepov dvev cupmdokijs 4) dws axpats tais xepol per’ 
dddjrov. ‘It is what we call “sparring” ’,—Grant. 

The various forms that 4 dyvova 4 Ka6” ékaora may take are thus 
illustrated in the present section in the order in which they are 


1111 a. 15. 


a. 16. 


a. 27. 
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enumerated in section 16. Ignorance (1) of the thing done (ri)—- 
Aeschylus and the Mysteries, the catapult accident: (2) of the 
object of the act (epi ri 4 év rin)—Merope’s mistake: (3) of the 
instrument (riv)—the pointed spear, the stone mistaken for pumice- 
stone: (4) of the result of the act (7d od évexa)—killing by a potion 
intended to cure: (5) of the manner (7és)—when in sparring a 
man hits harder than he supposes or wishes. 


§ 18. év ots 4 mpagts] bracketed by Ramsauer, ]. 16. In line 18 
the same expression occurs in a specific sense,=the persons 
affected by the act. 


kupidtata 8 etvar Soxet ev ots  mpagts Kat ob évexa. | ‘The most 
important circumstances are the objects of the action and its 
result ’—as the Paraphrast explains, ra mpécoma kal rd épyov. The 
od éveea here is not, as usual, the zwéention of the doer, for he 
cannot be ignorant of what he intends to do; but the outcome or 
result of what he actually does, which is the opposite of his 
intention. See Grant ad loc. 


§§ 20, 21.] In the words tows yap ot kadds déyerar dkovora eivar Ta 
dia Oupdy 7 emcOvpiay it is implied that the position dkovora eiva ra dia 
Oupdv 7 éxtOvpiay is inconsistent with. the definition of 7d éxovotov 
just laid down. This position must be examined, for if it is correct, 
the definition will require modification, Ovpds and émé@vpia being 


> [Ney 2 On 
apxatl ev auT@. 


§ 23.] Here, as elsewhere in this Rook, Aristotle maintains the 
necessity of keeping the question of the voluntariness of actions 
distinct from that of their goodness or badness. Popular thought 
tended to merge these two questions. All actions, Aristotle argues, 
proceeding from modifiable feelings and states of the agent, are 
voluntary ; it matters not, so far as the voluntariness of the actions 
is concerned, whether the feelings and states are morally good or 
bad, z.e. are the causes of morally good, or of morally bad actions. 
Further, in this section, Aristotle makes it clear that he regards 
Gupds and émOvpia as the sources of ra xadd. In his system, the 
passions are not abolished, but regulated. ’Apery is the result of 
the «iSoroinois Kal péppocts rv mabnudrov (Eustrat.). The passions 
supply the motive power in action; Sidvoa 8 air) odOev kwvei 
(vi. 2. 5). 
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évdg ye aitiou dvtos| ‘ As one man is the author of both’—Peters, 1111 a. 29. 
Better—ev yap 1d airtov, Ovjpds 4 émOvpia—Par. 


.§ 24. dy Set dpéyecOar| Ovpds and émbupia are two species of the a. 30. 
genus dpeéts, the third species being BovAnors (see L. LZ. ii. 7. 1223 a. 
26), not as yet mentioned. Cupds and éméupla elicited by proper 
objects (é» dei épéyerOar) are surely not causes of involuntary actions. 
To hold that they are would be to maintain the position, which 
nobody apparently wishes to maintain, that ra caAd are involuntary. 


§ 26.] The Paraph. has—ei dkovova fv ra kara Oupdy dpaprnbérra, a. 33. 
diehepev dv ta&v amd Tod Noyiopod dyaptavopevav, kata Thy éxovoiov Kal 
axovaiov Siapopdy® Siapéper d€ oddév" kai yap radra dpoiws exeivors cevkrd, 
a -" e , >? , x 4 ELA > ‘ 2 ° a > na > > , 

0 TOU Exovgiou eal, Kat Yroyav Gia ovdev HrTov’ Smep ovK dv jy, el Siepepev 
« ¢ 7 > , . 

@s éxovovov dxovoiov. The force of the section may be brought out 
thus—‘ Further, do the faults of anger differ from those of calcula- 
tion in being involuntary? Surely not. Faults of both kinds 
should be avoided, and the irrational passions seem to be no less 
part of human nature than the reason.’ 


§ 27.] Bote Kat at mpdgers tod dvOpdmou Cat) dd Oupod Kat b. 1. 
émOupias}] Kb and © give dere xai ai, and the ai before ard is 
a conjecture adopted by Byw. from Susemihl. Tod dvépemov thus 
becomes the predicate in correspondence with dvOpwmkd in the 
line above. The other authorities (followed by Bekker) instead 
of dare kai ai give ai d¢. This latter was evidently the reading 
which the Paraph. had: his words are—ér 6€ ra ddoya maby kai 
avOponwa eicw dorep 6 oyiopds’ and TovT@v dé trav maddy, Evpod dydo- 
yore kai emiOuplas, TAcar ai dvOpomwat yivovrat mpa€ets. 

The writer of the £. £. discusses the relation of 16 ékovovv and 
7d dxovowv to émOvpia and 6vyds in ii. 7. His first position is 
1223 a. 33 70 d¢ mapa tiv emibuplay way Avmnpdv (H yap emOupia rod 
déos)’ dare Biaoy cat dkovorov' rd dpa Kat’ emOupiay éxovorov, His 
second position takes the form of an dzopia, through which he 
eventually passes to the solution of the problem of the nature of 
7o éxovotov. 1223 b. 3 &k pev Tolvuy rovray Sdgerev dv 1d Kar’ emOvpiay 
éxovovov eiva, ex Sé T&vde Tovvavriov, Grav yap 6 Eéxov Tis mpdrret, 
Bovdspevos mpdrret, kai & Bovdera, éxdv. Povderat 8’ ovdeis & oierat 
elvat kakdv, GAA piv 6 dxpatevdpevos ovx A Bovderar Tote’ Td yap Tap’ 
3 oterae BéATioToy eivar mpdrrew Sv emOvplay akpatevecOa eotiv. Sate 


2 A - 207 
dpa oupBncera tov adréy éxdvra Kai Gkovra mparrew" TovTo & advvarov, 


R 


TV byek. 
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Wish (ovAyois) is voluntary; but the dxparyjs, who acts kar’ 
émOupiav, acts contrary to his wish; therefore to act kar’ émOvpiav 
is to act involuntarily. But, as the writer points out in the next 
chapter (Z. £. ii. 8), this dmopia owes its existence to an un- 
warranted abstraction. We are not entitled to look at émOupia by 
itself as constituting the man, and to say that in the éyxparns it is 
forced by Aoyopuds, or at Aoyopds by itself, and say that in the 
dkparns it is forced by éemOvpia—1224 b. 26 7 8 By Exodca Wrx7 
kal Tov dkpatovs Kal Tov éeyxparovs mpdrret, Bia -S’ oddérepos. ’EmOvpia, 
in short, is as much the man as Aoyopds, and action consequent 
upon either is voluntary. The same remarks apply to Ovpds. 

In the Rheforic i. 10. 1368 b. 32 seven causes of action are 
enumerated—riyn, pious, and ia of involuntary, and eos, Noyopes, 
Oupss, and émOvpia of voluntary actions :—mdvres 63 mdvta mparrovat 
ra pev ov 0’ avrovs ta Se Sv abrovs, tev pev odv py Ov abrods Ta pev 
dua TUXNY mpatrover Ta 8 €& avdykns, tov 8 e& avdykns ra pev Big ra de 
hice, Sore wdvra doa py Oi avrods mpdrrovor, Ta pev and TUXns Ta be 
pice ta dé Bia, dca dé 80 abrovs, kai Sv adrol airior, Ta pev dv eos 
ta O€ OV dpeEw Ta pev Sid Aoyorixny dpe~w ra Se de Gdoyov’ éorw F 
7 mév BovAnots ayabod spegis’ oddeis yap Bovdrerat GAN 7) Grav oinOA etvar 
ayaOsv, adoyo & dpéEes dpyn Kat emOupia, ote TavTa boa mpdtrovow 
dvaykn mparrew Ov airias émrd, dia rdxnv, dia Hiow, dia Biav, dv os, dia 


oyiopdy, Sid Ovpdy, Ov emcOvpiar, 


CHAPTER IIs 


ARGUMENT. 


Let us now discuss Choice : for tts connexion with moral virtue zs intimate, 
and it ts a better criterion of character than overt action is. 

Choice falls as a species under ‘the voluntary, i.e. ‘the voluntary’ ts of 
wader extent, for (1) while children and brutes are as capable of voluntary 
action as adult men are, they are incapable of choice: and (2) the sudden acts 
of adult men are voluntary acts, but not acts of choice. 

Some have identified choice with desire or passion: but (1) the lower animals 
have desire and passion, without having the power of choice: and (2) the acts of 
the incontinent man result from desire, not from choice, those of the continent 
man from choice, not from desire; (3) there ts a contrariety between desire and 
choice ; for desire is related to things simply qua pleasant and painful, but 


choice is not related to tts objects qua pleasant and painful, but qua good 
and bad. 
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The difference between choice and passion ts even more marked than that 
between it and desire—acts which we perform in a passion we are very far from 
watting to choose. 

Others again have identified choice with wish. The two are closely connected, 
but there ts a difference: for we never choose an impossibility, although we may 
wish it, eg. we may wish never to die. Again, we often wish for results 
which we have no power to bring about, e.g. that a certain competitor may get 
the prize; whereas we only choose what we can ourselves bring about. Further, 
wish is properly of the end, e.g. we wish health ; choice of the means, e.g. we 
choose to do this, that, and the other thing conducive to health, in all cases the 
objects of choice being things which lie within our power. 

Nor ts choice opinion, for we may have opinions about all things in heaven 
and earth, not merely about things which lie within our power ; and opinions 
are distinguished as true or false, whereas choice is good or bad. But if we 
may not for these reasons identify choice with opinion generally, perhaps we 
may identify tt with opinion about right and wrong in conduct. No: for 
choosing rightly or wrongly makes us good or bad men; but having opinions 
about right and wrong does not. And tt ts correct to say ‘ we choose to do some- 
thing, but not to say ‘we have an opinion to do something. Tt is ‘about 
something’ that we have an opinion. Again choice ts pratsed for having a good 
object ; opinion, for being true ; and what we choose is that which we consider 
good ; but we form an opinion about a thing independently of any such consider- 
ation. Nor do we always find good choice and true opinion going together. 
There are some people with excellent opinions who have bad characters, and 
choose as they ought not. It ts another question, which does not concern us, 
whether an opinion precedes, or attends, an act of choice: at any rate we have 
shown that the two are not to be rdentified. 

What then remains after all these exclusions? In choosing, as we have 
seen, we always act voluntarily ; but in acting voluntarily we do not always 
wait to choose—we sometimes act on the spur of the moment, from mere desire. 
It remains therefore that, in acting from choice, we act voluntarily, not on the 
spur of the moment, but deliberately ; consequently the object of choice ts a volun- 
tary act, about which a man has deliberated. After going through a process of 
reasoning he prefers that which he ‘ chooses.’ 


§§ 1-14. epi mpoopécews] This chapter treats of mpoaipeows or 1111 b. 5. 
deliberate choice (late Latin elec#to: see Victorius ad loc.). Upoai- 
peows is a species Of rd Exovowr—f 2 7 mpoaipeots 1 éxovovoy pev 
gaivera, od tavroy dé, GAN’ ei mhéov 76 éxovatov—t. €. Td Exovoroy is Of 
wider extent, for (1) children and brutes have 16 ékovovy, but not 
mpoaipeots: (2) sudden acts are ékovoia but not xara mpoaipeoty. 
Again zpoaipeats is not éméupia or Oupds, for (1) irrational animals 
have émévpia and Oupés, but not mpoatpeots: (2) emiOvpia and 
mpoaipeows must be distinct principles, for the sup nae) of the 
one or the other constitutes the different character of the a ne ati or 
of the éyxparns respectively: (3) the opposition between mpoaipeors 

R 2 


1111 b. 5. 
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and éméupia is something very different from that between one 
émOunia and another: (4) the relation of émévuia to pleasure and 
pain is very different from that of mpoaipeots to pleasure and pain: 
(5) the difference between @vyss and mpoatpesis is even more 
striking than that between ém6vpia and mpoaipeots, Acts done from 
6upés are the very opposite of acts from deliberate choice. Again 
mpoaipeors is not the same as BovdAnors, wish, for (1) mpoatpects is of 
things in our power, BovAnois often for impossibilities : (2) BovdAnors 
has properly to do with the end, mpoaipeous with the means. Again 
mpoaipeors is not the same as dda, for (1) dd£a is about all things— 
impossibilities as well as things in our power: (2) dédéa are dis- 
tinguished as true or false, not as good or evil. Nor is mpoaipeors 
the same as 8déa rs, z.e. an opinion on matters of conduct (cf. 
E. E. ii, 10, 1226 a. 4 od8€ 84-4 rév ef? aité dvtev mpakrav dd£éa, 7 
Tuyxdvonev oidpevor Seiy Te mpatrew i) ov mpdrrecv)—for such opinions, 
however sound, do not affect the character as a series of mpoaipéoers 
does : (3) we ‘choose to take or avoid’; but we do not ‘opine to 
take or avoid’: (4) mpoaipeous is praised for its goodness, dééa for 
its truth: (5) we choose what we have reason to consider good, 
but form opinions about things quite irrespectively of this con- 
sideration—a od wav icpev dyaba dvra (but see note ad loc. § 13): 
(6) it is not always the same men who choose best and who have 
the best views or opinions on matters of conduct, for some choose 
through wickedness what they speculatively disapprove. 

The point that 8a precedes, or attends, mpoaipeous is not con= 
troverted in the foregoing arguments, which are directed merely 
against the view that rpoaipests, and ddéa, or dé€a ris, are identical. 

In iii. 3. 19 Aristotle defines mpoaipeois as Bovdeutixy bpeéis Trav 
ep’ jpiv. It is the choice of things in our power, after deliberation ; 
as he says in $17 of the present Chapter—it is perd déyov kal 
Siavoias, ze. it zmplies the exercise of the reasoning faculty. 
It is not an irrational impulse, like émupia or Ovyds, and, at the 
same time, it is not purely intellectual, like dé£a, but belongs to 
the appetitive side of our nature (épeés). For the Eudemian 
account of mpoaipeots see note on vi. 12. 8. 


> oe 
§ 1. oixerdtaroy K7.A.] Cf. ZZ. ii, 11, 1228 a. 2 &k ris mpoa- 
; is * 
pécews Kpivopev troids tis* todro 8 earl rd Tivos évexa mpdrret, GAN od ri 
£ 4 a 
mpatrer ... ere mavras emawodpev Kal Wéeyouev eis riv mpoaipeow P)e- 


- ee) . a , « a a 
movres paddov 7) eis Ta Epya’ Kairot aiper@tepoy 7) evéepyeca ths apes... 
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€re Sia Td py Padioy etvar idetv"r}y mpoaipeow Sroia tis, dia tadra ek rdv 1111 b. 5. 
€pyov dvayxatopneda kpiverv roids ts. aiper@tepov pev ody 1» evépyeca, 
enawetarepov & 7 mpoaipecis. Cf. L. NV. x. 8. 5. The doctrine of the 

present section is already involved in Aristotle's definition of dpern 

as eis MpoaipeTiKy K.T.A. 


§ 2. ta éfaipvns] Ramsauer compares what is said in iii. 8. 15— b. 9. 
816 Kai dvdpetorépou Soxei civar 1d ev Tois aipydions PédBois dpo8ov kat 
ardpaxoy eivac 7} év Tois mpodndous’ did EEews yap pGdAov fv, Ste irrov ek 
Tapackeuns. Ta mpoparn pev yap kay ex oyirpod Kal Aéyou tis mpoéAauro, 
ra 0° eEaipyns kata thy e&wv, 

According to both passages, apparently, ra é£aipuys are not card 
mpoatpcow: but according to the later passage the dfs of dvdpeia is 
specially shown in them. How is this to be reconciled with the 
definition of dpern as és mpoayperuxn? By pointing out that the 
virtuous éés is the organic result, as it were, of many acts of 
rational choice, which, at first hesitating and difficult, have at last 
become ‘secondarily automatic.’ In the first passage Aristotle 
contrasts sudden acts in general with those chosen after delibera- 
tion; in the second passage he has specially in view the sudden 
emergencies which call for prompt action on the part of the 
courageous man; and he says, in effect, that the truly courageous 
man, having organised his deliberation, will be ready for these 
emergencies ; that, in relation to them, he will show how well 
organised his mpoaiperxy e&s of courage is; whereas ra rpopavy may 
be faced, after deliberation, by one whose deliberation is not yet 
organised—has not yet become ‘secondarily automatic.’ 


§ 4.] Peters’ translation here is—‘The continent man, on the b. 13. 
other hand, deliberately chooses what he does, but does not desire it. 
Better—‘ the continent man acts from deliberate choice, not from 
mere desire,’ for we must remember that mpoaipeois is Bovdeuteay 
dpefis (Z. LV. iii. 3. 19), and involves appetite and desire. 


§ 5. Kal mpoarpécer pév emiOupla evavtiodrar, émOupia 8° emdupia b. 15. 
ov] This does not mean that one desire is never opposed to another 
(cf. Ald. Schol. ad loc. doxet kai embupia émOupig évavria, oiov «t tis 
SdEns emOvpet kal xpypatiopod, dv rd pev deirar Samavys, 6 xpnpatiopos O€ 
pevdot mepryivera xpenudrev), but that the opposition is not of the 
nature of contrary opposition; whereas deliberate choice and desire 
are opposed as contraries (évarria), if opposed at all. ‘Two desires 


1111 b, 15. 
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relating to ‘wo different objects may indeed clash and wrangle; 
but deliberate choice and desire, relating to the same object, 
are opposed in a much more definite manner. Desire seeks to 
possess it, because it is pleasant; deliberate choice, keeping in 
view the permanent welfare of the whole man, declines it. The 
opposition between. desire and deliberate choice is, in fact, that 
between desire and reason—between the tendency to disorder and 
the principle of order—a definite and standing opposition, very 
different from the accidental, and often temporary, opposition 
which obtains between two desires. An illustration may help to 
make this great difference clear. Two disorderly and self-seeking 
factions in a state may oppose each other bitterly, or may join 
hands against the orderly government which strives to repress 
them both. Their opposition to each other is accidental, not 
necessary. But the opposition of orderly government to faction is 
a necessary one, as long as the state, in the proper acceptation of 
the term, lasts.. In the Republic, Plato has sketched the décadence 
of a state, in which order, or Adyos, has ceased to assert itself, and 
various émOupiae assume in turn the functions of government. A 
strong passion, such as that for honour, or wealth, may, for a time, 
preserve order in its own interest, and maintain the semblance of 
a state, but is soon overpowered by a coalition of other passions, 
which, having obtained mastery over it, begin to wrangle among 
themselves, till a passion stronger than the rest—personified as the 
demagogue-tyrant—vaults into supremacy. (Rep. 545 sqq.) No 
one éxiOupia is necessarily and always opposed to another. Each 
has its own object, which may, or may not, at a given time, be 
compatible with that of another. But so far as all emOvpia, as 
such, seek objects which stand out of relation to an orderly system, 
they are essentially opposed to reason, the principle of order, and 
therefore to its exponent, deliberate choice. -Reason is the per- 
manent personality of the man, which distinguishes itself from 
every passing desire. It coexists with the desire, and distinguishes 
itself from it. But one desire does not really coexist with another : 
2.e. two desires do not quarrel about the possession of the same 
thing. Each merely seeks its own object, and is unconscious of, 
and careless of, the object of the other. The technical meaning of 
the word évarriotra thus gives the key to the interpretation of the 
passage before us, as the Ald. Schol. seems to have seen. His 
words are—adtvaroy rév airdv dua. énOupeiv tod te tpabjvar Kal-rod pi) 
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Tpapjvat’ ovte yap Kal 7 Mpoaipeots evartia Th éemtOvpia Ore mepi TO adrd, 1111 b. 15. 
Cf. Mez, A. 10. 1018 a. 25 évavria Aéyerae ta Te pr Svvatd dua Th aita 
mapewat Tov Otahepdvr@y Kata yévos, Kal Ta TAEioTOY Suapéepovra trav ev Ta 
avT@ yével, kal ta mAciorov Siapéporvra trav év TaiT@ Sextino, kal Ta 
mreiorov Suapéporta trav bad tiv adtiy Sivapy, Kal dv 4 duapopa peyiorn 
i} dm Gs 7} ata yévos 4 Kar’ eidos. Contrariety (€vavriétns) is between 
things in relation to the same quality, or circumstance, not in 
relation to different qualities, or circumstances ; ¢.g. émiOupia urges 
aman to drink, and zpoaipeois restrains him from drinking: ém- 
6upia and mpoaipeows are here opposed (as contraries, évayria) on the 
common ground of drinking. But there is no such common 
ground on which two ém@vpiac can be opposed. One émbvyia does 
not urge the man to drink, and another restrain him. He does 
not ‘desire’ at the same moment to drink and not to drink. The 
‘ opposition’ between émOvpiac is of a less definite kind than this : 
e.g. the desire of drink may be ‘opposed’ to that of money; but 
this is not ‘contrary’ opposition (ov« évayriodrar), because évarria 
are properly the most distant extremes within the same class, and 
the desire of drink and the desire of money fall under different 
classes. But to desire to drink, and to choose not to drink are 
‘contraries,’ both falling under the class of attitudes towards 
drinking. 
The special explanation of the term evavriov given in £. XV. ii. 
8. 8 also throws light on the passage before us. The extreme 
which represents a naturally strong desire is there said to be ‘more 
contrary’ to the mean, or good choice, than the extreme which 
represents a naturally weaker desire ; 7. ¢. it is more difficult, and 
more painful, to avoid the extreme which represents a naturally 
strong desire; for, as desire is of pleasure, the opposition to desire 
must involve pain. Hence mpoapéoe: pev émbvpia évaytiodrar. But 
if one émévpia conquers another, it is because we like it better— 
no pain is involved—emOupia 8 emOvpig od. 
The contrariety of Aoyicpds and émdupia is discussed in Pep. 440, 
q. Vv. 
kal H per émBupia . . . 086’ 48dos| The Paraph. has—ére 7 per b. 16. 
embupla Aummpd ors, Kai rd 750 det dvTiKeipevoy Exes (mpds aitd yap del 
péperar), 7 dé mpoalpects obre Aumnpd cot ove Td HOU avTiKeipevoy exEL. 
He seems to have had before him the reading émidumos (Cod. 
Victor.), } mpoaipecis & otre humnpa (Nb) o¥6 780s. Adopting the 
reading of Bekker’s and Bywater’s texts, we may explain the state- 


1111 b. 16. 
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ment thus—éméupia is concerned directly and exclusively with 
pleasure, which it seeks, and pain, which it avoids—the two being 
very intimately connected, since the pain which it avoids is that of 
the emptiness which it seeks to fill with pleasure (cf. Z. WV. vii. 12. 
2). The Paraphrast’s reading émitumos was evidently intended to 
bring out this meaning, which, however, is sufficiently plain in the 
better supported reading émaAvmov. 

But Avanpd for Avmnpod involves a blunder in Aristotelian 
doctrine. Upoatpeots, when, in the éeyxparys, it declines an importu- 
nate pleasure, or, in the dvdpeios, chooses wounds and death in a 
noble cause, of course involves pain: see £. JV. iii. 9, §§ 2-5 dd 
kal éridvmov 7 avdpeia k.r.A. So, we cannot read 74 mpoaipeois 3° ore 
Aumnpa ov6’ Hdeos. But it is true to say that ‘deliberate choice is not 
concerned with the painful or the pleasant.’ Its object is the xaddy, 
ovppépov, or dyabdy generally. It does not seek merely to get 
present pleasure, and avoid present pain, as émévpia does, but 
it looks at mpdfes and adéy in their relations to an end. It 
has to do with the selection of means, irrespectively of the im- 
mediate pleasure obtained, or pain avoided, in the course of the 
selection. The end, of course, whether high or low, is regarded 
by the agent as good and pleasant. The text followed by the 
Paraphrast, though obviously corrupt in the form in which he had 
it, may, however, represent the source from which the writer of the 
parallel passage in the Ludemian Ethics (ii. 10. 1225 b. 30), de- 
rived his—éri émOvpia pev cai Ovpds det peta A’mns* mpoatpoipeda é 
TONAG kal dvev AVmns—a statement which is true. 


§ 6.] Cf. the comparison of @uyés and éembvpia in vii. 6. 1-5. 
§ 7. BodAnors]} not will, but zsh. 


&0avactas| merely ‘exemption from death.” The question of 
the ‘immortality of the soul’ is not raised here: see Zell and 
Grant. 

§ 9. téhous éorl paddov] ‘Again we are more properly said “to 
wish the end,” “to choose the means.” ’—Peters. This brings out 
correctly the force of paddov. The words in iii. ch. 3, § 20-ch. 4, 
§ 1 seem to imply that the proper use of both terms is perfectly 
definite—that as mpoaipeois is only of means so ovAnous is only of 
the end,—j pév ody mpoatpeots tim@ cipabe, kal mepi moid ort Kar Src 
Toy mpods Ta TeAn. 1) Se BovAnars Ste pv Tod TéAovs cor eipyra, Eude- 
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mus is equally explicit with-regard to mpoatpeou—Z. E. ii. 10. 1226 1111 b. 26. 
a. 7 ovdeis yap rédos ovdev mpoatpeirat, GAAa Ta pds TO TédXos. But with 
regard to BovAnow he says Bovdera dé ye podvota 7d rédos (1226 a. 
13), and BovAcoOa pév kai ddéa padwota tod tédous, mpoaipecis 8 ovk 
éorw (1226 a. 16)—which may be thought to suggest the propriety 
of limiting the reference of wadXov in the passage before us (LZ. WV. 
ili. 2.9) to BovAnous, notwithstanding the absolute statement in Z. XV. 
lil, 4. 1 4 S€ BovAnors re pev rod rédovs éoriv elpnrat, ‘The Paraphrast 
however has—} pev BovAnors tod rédous éoriv del, } 5€ mpoalpeois Trav 
mpos TO TeAos hepdvTav. 
Bouhdpeba prev kat paper] sc. dre Bovddpeba etdatpoveiv, Ramsauer. b. 28. 
§ 10. wepi tO diSta] We are to understand that défa may pro- b. 32. 
nounce upon didia, aS Upon anything in heaven or earth (cf vii. 3. 4 
dnroi &” “HpdkXerros) ; but only émornjpn has them as its ¢rue objects : 
see vi. 3. 2. 
§ 11. AN’ od8€ twi] An opinion on moral matters—as is made 1112 a.1, 
clear by the parallel passage Z. Z. ii. 10. 1226 a. 4 ovd€ 8) 9 Tey 
ep abt@ ovta@v mpaktav Sdéa 7 Tvyxavopev cidpevor Seiv Te mpdrrew i) ov 


Ae oe 


mparrev, The Ald. Schol. has—ovéé tui? ofov rH mept rovtwy mepi a 7 
mpoaipeois’ kara yap THY mpoaipeow Tov ayabay i} Kax@v Trowol eopev" 7) yap 
ayabol i) Kaxol’ kata Sé Thy wept Tav aitay TovTwy Sdgav cikére dyabol 7 
kakol’ ov yap 6 do€dfwv dru 7 dvdpia dyabdy 7) 7 Sikaroovvyn dn Kat ay- 
Speios 7) ayaOds* 6 mpoatpovpevos Se Tod yap dxparovs dda prev dpOn, mpoatpe- 

ats 6 ov. We can gather from this section what Aristotle would 
have thought of the tendency to estimate a man’s character by his 
speculative belief. 

§ 12. puyeiv [4] 1] Bywater brackets 7. It is omitted by Kb. a. 3. 

od mdvu Soféfouev| ‘ We never opine.’ -dvv intensifies the nega- a. 5. 
tive, as in the next section—4é od wdvv ioper (sc. dyala dvra), 

§ 13. 4 td dp0ds] # is here equivalent to #ro, and introduces a. 6. 
words explanatory of of d<i. A comma between paddor and 7, as in 
Coraes’ text, would prevent a natural misunderstanding of the con- 
struction. 

& od mdvu topev] sc. dyaba dvra. It is necessary to supply these a. 8. 
words in order to give the argument force. Ramsauer, who fails 
to supply them, is aware that the argument, as he conceives ites, 
weak one; for he says—‘ parum in sexto hoc argumento ponderis : 
évioe yap tov Sogaldvray ob diordgovary, GAN’ olovras axpiBas eidévat (Vil. 
3.3). Poterit igitur nihilominus 7 mpoaipecis esse dd£a ms.’ Aristotle 


1112 a. 8. 


a. 10. 


a.11. 


a. 16. 


a.17. 
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means to say here that we choose what we have reason to consider 
good, but form opinions about things quite irrespectively of this 
consideration. Here an important difference is noted between 
choice and opinion: the former relates to the good, the latter does 
not. The Paraphrast’s note I accordingly regard as wrong—ére 
mpoarpovpeba pev d opddpa ywadokoper dyaba civat, So€dCopev 5é a od mavu 


ywwaokouev adnOi eivar. 


§ 14. eviot] of dxpareis, see vii. 3 on the relation of dxpacia to 
deka. 


§ 15. et 82 mpoyiverar Sdéa THs mpoapécews x.7.A.] That opinion 
precedes (and accompanies) choice is undoubtedly Aristotle’s 
opinion, see iil. 3. 17 7d yap é« ths Bovdjs mpoxpibev mpoaiperov eore. 
Cf. £. EL. ii. 10. 1226 b. 9 &k dds Bovdeurixys ear ) mpoatpeors: Cf. 
also ZL. NV. vii. 3. 9 where the premisses of the Practical Syllogism 
are described as défa: and de Ax. iii. 10. 433 b. 27 7 dpexrixdy 76 
(Gov, ratty abtod Kwnyrtixdv’ dpexrixdy dé od« dvev havtacias’ pavracia dé 
maoa 7) AoytoteKy 7) aia Onrikn. 

For the use of the term mapaxodovéei Ramsauer quotes L. L. ii. 
10. 1225 b. 21 padsora Se déyerar mapa twav, Kal (nrodvre Sogere 8 av 
dvoiv eivar Oarepov 7 mpoaipecis, Hrou Sd£a i} dpeéis’ Gppdrepa yap paiverat 
mapakodovbovyta. IIpoaipeors is not identical with either épeés or 
dd£a, but ‘involves’ both. 


$17. peta Aéyou kat Scavolas] Both terms mark an intellectual 
process, as distinguished from an intellectual act—they mark an 
association of ideas, a train of thought, a review of the circumstances 
of the case in their relation to the possibility and advisableness of 
taking action. ‘Choice implies reasoning, and a process of 
thought.’ That ‘association of ideas,’ ‘ train of thought,’ ‘ intellect- 
ual process’ is one of the prominent meanings of Adyos is shown 
by the fact that it is frequently used for ovd\oyopds: while, in its 
dominant sense, didvoa is the faculty of jomng and separating 
vonpara—see passages quoted in notes on vi. 2. 2, 3; cf. also vi. 9. 
3 where ddyo.a is said not to be an assertion, or finished intellectual 
result—é.avoias dpa Aelmerar (dpOdrnTa etvac ri etBovhiav’) abrn yap (2.6. 
didvora) via aors. 


mpd érépwr aiperdv | ‘ mpoaipears, lit. ‘ choosing before.” Our “ pre- 
ference ” exactly corresponds here, but unfortunately cannot always 
be employed.’ Peters. 
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CHAPTER: Wii: 


ARGUMENT. 


What then ts Deliberation? And what are the things about which we 
deliberate ?—for plainly we do not deliberate about everything. Inthe first place, 
not about things which a fool or madman might think fit to ‘deliberate about’— 
nor about the eternal and immutable verities of the Universe and of Mathematics 
—nor yet about those changes, whether produced by necessity, or nature, or however 
produced, which take place uniformly, like the changes of the seasons—nor 
about those events which occur without uniformity, like rains and droughts— 
nor about chance events, such as the discovery of a buried treasure—nor yet 
about all which concerns the conduct of human life, for example no Lacedae- 
monian thinks of deliberating how the blessings of good government may be con- 
Served upon the Scythians. 

It remains then that we deliberate about things which lie within our own 
power. We have nothing to do with things which are accomplished by other 
causes than Man’s efficiency, i. e. nothing to do with things produced by Nature, 
LVecessity, and Chance, the other causes commonly enumerated. 

Every man deliberates about those things which he has it in his power 
to accomplish—but not where he has the guidance of an exact Science or Art. 
He does not deliberate, for example, how to shape letters, and spell words—for 
there can be no doubt about that—but where the things, which it ts in his power 
to accomplish, or affect, are not uniformly the same, but vary according to 
circumstances, as, for example, the things which a doctor or merchant has to 
deal with vary according to circumstances Thus, there ts more room for 
deliberation in navigation than in gymnastic, navigation being a less exact 
system than gymnastic. For the same reason there is wider scope for deliber- 
ation in matters of opinion than in matters of scientific knowledge. We 
deliberate, in short, where results can be predicted with more or less probability, 
but not with certainty ; and where great issues are involved, we try to get other 
people to join with us in our deliberations, because we fear that by ourselves we 
shall not be able to come to a right decision. 

It ts not about the end that we deliberate, but about the means. We set an 
end before ourselves, and then enquire how, and by what means, we can reach 
it: if there are more ways than one of reaching it, we enquire which is the best 
and easiest way ; if there ts only one way, we review its steps in the backward 
direction, till we come to the first step, which is the last to be thought of, but the 

Jirst to be actually taken. 

Here the man who deliberates may be compared with the man who solves a 


1112 a.18. 
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geometrical problem by analysing an assumption into simpler and simpler ele- 
ments, till he comes to something sufficiently evident to serve as the starting-point 
of the synthetic process by which he ts conducted to the solution. If, in the course 
of his deliberative analysis of the successive steps, a man comes upon a step which 
he sees cannot be taken—e. g. a step impossible without money which cannot be 
procured—he gives up the idea of trying to reach the end ; but of all the steps 
seem possible, he takes the matter in hand. By ‘ possible’ we mean able to be 
effected by himself, for that which ts effected for him through the instrumentality 
of his friends may be said to be effected by himself, inasmuch as he ts the cause 
of the actions of his friends. His friends are his instruments, and an import- 
ant part of deliberation is always about instruments—what instruments are at 
my disposal, and how shall L use them ? 

Man is a Principle or Cause of Actions. Deliberation ts about Actions, i.e. 
about means ( for actions are means), not about the end. But, although thus 
concerned with particulars, deliberation zs not concerned with them as sense ts, 
which takes each by itself, and merely says—‘this ts white, ‘that is sweet. 
Deliberation reviews certain particulars as members of a definite system—as 
conspiring to the end, and is thus a process with clear limits, although concerned 
with particulars. 

What deliberation considers, and choice selects, is the same step viewed at 
Mere times. Lefore anything ts settled the step ts simply ‘ under delibera- 
tion’; but when, as the result of deliberation, it is once for all preferred to other 
ste it zs ‘chosen. A man comes to the end of his review of practical steps 
when he reaches the point at which his own efficiency begins, i.e. when he brings 
the matter to where he, with his leading principle, or power of choice, can do 
something. Thus tn the Homeric constitution the deliberation of the chiefs 
ended with the practical decision announced by them to the people. 

Choice then may be defined as the deliberate reaching-forth towards things 
which le wethin our power. 


§1.] BovdAcvors, or Bovdy, Deliberation, is not about (1) things 
a madman or fool: would deliberate about, nor (2) about eternal 
and immutable laws, such as those of the Universe and of Mathe- 
matics, nor (3) about uniform changes whether due to Necessity or 
Nature or any other principle of causation, e.g. the rising of the 
sun, nor (4) about variable events, e.g. drought and rain, nor (5) 
about chance events, e.g. the finding of a treasure, nor (6) about 
all human affairs, e.g. not about the government of Scythia 
(which a Greek could not influence), After all these exclusions, 
there remain as the objects of deliberation, ra éq jyiv kal mpakrd, 
and these are not ends but means. Assuming an end as good, we 
look about for means, till we arrive at one which it is immediately 
in our power to produce or supply—ré mpérov' airy of § 11. 
Having used this means, we are then in a position to use a further 
means, and so on. 
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2. Snip 05) for mepi o6 —an infrequent use of bmép in Aristotle, 1112 a. 20 

but more frequent in thé Lvhics, Topics, and Rhetoric than else- 
where, according to Eucken (Sprachgebrauch des Arist. p. 47). 
In the Wie. L7h, it occurs five times—i. 5. 7, i. 6. 13, here iii. 3. 2, 
viii. I. 7, and x. 1. 2 (see notes on these passages), Nor is this 
use of érép frequent in the majority of those books in the Aris- 
totelian Corpus which are plainly not by Aristotle himself. In the 
iM. M. however it is very frequent, occurring between 80 and go 
times, and is even more frequent in the Rhet. ad Alex. 


pS A , 

§ 3. wept 8) Tav duBtwy ... ofoy wept tod Kdopou] Cf. de Coelo a.21. 
ll. 14. 296 a. 33 7 O€ ye Tod Kéapou rakis didis éoriv, This order 
of the Universe which is said to be didsos depends upon, or is the 
expression of, an eternal immaterial principle, described in various 
parts of the de Coelo and Metaphysics as—ovcia didios dxivnros— 
DP a+ 4 A col ~ > , , 4 
evepyera Givev Suvdpews—ro mpGrov kwory od kwovpevov—beds: e.g. Met. 
A. 6. 1071 b. 4 dvdykn elvai tia aidvoy otctay aximnrov—and A. 4. 

»” sy , , ” o sae s 2 \ 
1072 a 21 €ore tT alel Kwovpevoy kivgow amavotor, aitn & 7 KvKA@’ Kal 

a > a - 
Tovto ov Ady@ povov GAN’ Epym Syrov. Bar aidis dv ely 6 mparos 
ovpaves. eats Tolvuy Te Kal 6 Kwet. emel S€ Td KiVOUpeEVoY Kal KiVOdY Kal 
péoor, gore Toivuy TL & od Kivovpevoy Kiel, didvoy Kal ovoia Kal évépyea 
= ee Ne. AW Ge) \ ‘ X , “ > A , 
ovca, xuwei dé Gde Td dpexrdv Kal rd vonrdy [Kuwei od Kwvovpeva]., TovT@Y 
Ta Mp@ta Ta alta. emiOupnrov pev yap Td datvdpevoy Kaddv, Bovdnrtov be 

cal se, / >? \ > 4 Aa > ‘ bag yw > / a 
mpa@rov 70 dv kaddv. ... emel © ote TL Kody adrd akivntoy by, évepyeia dv, 

a > > , ” > a A \ € , a 
TovTO ovK evdexeTar GAws EXEW ovdapGs. opa yap 7 TpeTNH Ty peTa- 

~ , aD , e , A ~ - > > , a > ‘ Epa 
Boddy, ravtns Se 9 KvKd@’ Taitnv S€ TodTO Kuvet, €§ avdyKns dpa éorlv oy 
kat 7 Gvdykyn, Kad@s, Kal ovT@s dpxn. TO yap avayKaioy Tocavtaxas, Td 
peév Bla dre mapa thy dppnv, Td S€ ob ovK avev TO ed, Td OE pa EvdeXduEvoY 

a a ‘\ , 
GAs GAN drdGs. €k ToLav’Tns apa apyxijs HptnTa 6 ovpavos kal y vars. 
\ wae? wt ov [Mais ae \ , We LA x 5 oe ae Me Ta 
diaywy) 8 eotiv ota 4 dpiorn piKpdv xpdvoy Hiv. ovTwS yap alei ekeivo 
|W ‘ A >? , r A . nd A c ae , al A 8} A a 
(jpiv per yap advvaror), émet Kat dovy 7 €vépyera TovTou" Kai dia TovTo 
a ~ c ‘ 
€ypnyopors aiaOnors vdnots oiotor, éAmides S€ Kal pvjpar Sia tavra. 1 O€ 
vénots 4 Kal? éavriy Tod Kab’ éavtd apiorov, kal 7) pddiora Tov pddioTa, 
Ca “a ~ Ae A , 
éavtov dé voei 56 vods Kata petadnw Tov vontov’ vontos yap yiyverat 
= A “yahaate : 
Oryydvev Kai vody, Sorte Tadrdv vods Kal vontév. 1d yap SextiKdy Tod vonTod 
a“ a” a” lal ~ ig A cal 
kal Ths ovolas vous. évepyet dé Exar. Bor’ Exeivo paddov TovTou O Sokei 
a lal ,’ > o¢ > 
6 vois Oeiov %xew, kat 4 Ocwpia 1d FSioTov Kai dpiotov, ei ovv ovTas eb 
- : . 2 é 
Zxet, ds tyucis more, 6 Beds aiei, Oavpacrdy’ «i dé paddor, ére Oavpaci@tepov, 
s a” , , > Cod Mig 
exer € Se. ai (oi SE y' tmdpxer’ 4 yap vod evépyera Can, exeivos dé 7 
’ ‘ Pa ‘ 
evépyera’ évepyera 6€ 1) Kal? abriy éxeivov (ai dpiorn kal aidtos. paper 
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S€ rév Bedy etvar (Sov didioy apioroy, Sore Can Kat aldy owvexns Kat aidios 
Umdpxet TO Ge Tovro yap 6 Beds. 

As Alexander in his commentary on this chapter (JZef. A. 7) 
puts it (p.667, ed. Bonitz) 4 rod #Atov odaipa, and the odaipa: of 
the other planets, are moved by 4 davis odaipa, Or mptos ovpavds, 
which is 7d kwvodpevor-xal-xevodv, and intermediate (uécov) between 76 
mAavapevov (2. €. 1 Tod HAiov odaipa and the other planetary odaipat), 
which it moves, and 1é mpdrov kivodv od kwovpevoy, by which it is 
itself moved. Not only is the Prime Mover. described as didwos, 
but the xpéros ovpavds is similarly described (JZe/. A. 7), as are also 
the sun, and other bodies of the planetary spheres—JZez. ©. 8. ro50b. 
20 sqq. and Mez¢.. A. 8.1073 a. 26-39. From the last passage 
referred to we learn that the eternal motions proper to the sun 
and other planets are caused by an equal number of dkéivyroe kat 
didiot ovaiat, which we must regard, not as independent principles, 
but as spectal manifestations of the mpérov kwodv, which primarily 
manifests itself in the circular motion of the mparos ovpavds. (See 
Alex. Wet. p. 682; each planetary sphere, he says, has its yuyn in 
subordination to the mpéros vovs, as the spheres themselves are 
subordinate to the dmdavjs opaipa.) The circumstance that the 
path of each planet is the resultant of its own proper motion 
and the motion of the containing sphere next above it explains 
the phenomena of natural growth and decay. The sun and other 
planets, by variously approaching and receding from different 
parts of the earth at different seasons, cause the alternations of 
yéveots and Oopa which take place in our sublunary region 
(cf. Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. p. 469, sqq., 3rd ed.)—See de Generat, 
et Corrupt. ii. 10. 336 a. 26 sqq.—avepov dre puads pév ovons tis 
opas ovk evdexerar yiverOar apo bia 76 evarria eiva’ rd yap airs Kat 
aoaitws €xov det rd aitd mépuxe moeiv. ore rou yéveois det €ora } 
POopd. Set Se wdrelovs etvar ras Kunoers Kat evartias, } tH opa 4 TH 
dveparia’ trav yap évavtioy tavavtia atria, Od Kat ovx 1) mpatn dopa 
airia éori yevérews kat POopas, Gr 7 kata tov Aokdv KiKAOY’ vy Tav’Tn 
yap kal 76 ouvexes €ore Kai 7d Kweioba dio Kujoers’ avdykn yap, el ye det 
€orat ouvexns ‘yéveois kat POopd, aet pév te Kiveioba, va pi) emdelmnoow 
abrat ai petaBodal, dv0 8’, draws pi) Odrepov ovpBaivy pdvov. THs per odv 
cvvexeias 7 ToD Odov copa airia, rod S€ mpoorevae kal amrevar 4 &ykdeors* 
ovpBaiver yap dré pev rdéppa yiveoOa bre & eyyvs. avioou S€ row Staarh- 
patos dvros dvapados Eotat 7 Kivnots’ dor’ ei TH mpoorevae Kal eyyds eivat 


- ~ > A > ‘ a \ , ’ a L. 
YErrG, TH Gmevat tavtov Toto Kai méppw yiverOar Hbeiper, Kai ef TH Trod- 
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Adis mpourevat yevva, kal TH moddKis aweOciv Pbeipe tSv yap evaytiov 1112 a. 21. 
tavaytia airia, See Schwegler, Je/. vol. iv. pp. 255, 256. Cf. also 
de Coelo ii, 6. 288 a. 26 Sqq.— yap dv@padia yiyvera dia tiv dveow 
kat eniragw, ere émel wav 7d Kwovpevov id Tivos KWetTaL, avayKn THY 
avepariav ylyvecOa Tis Kuqoews 4 dud 7d Kworv 4 bia Td Kwotpevor # OL 
dppo* cire yap 7d Kwvoty py TH adth Suvdper Kivoi, eire Td Kovpevo Gddot- 
otro kat py Ovapévor Td adrd, etre Gudw petaBddrron, ovOev KovEL avapddros 
kivetoOat TO Kwovpevov. ovbev Sé rovtav Suvatov Tept Tov ovpavoy yever Oar’ 
TO pev yap Kwovpevoy déderxrar dre mp@rov Kal dmhodv kal dyévntov Kal 
dpOaprov Kat dws dperaBrnror, rd S€ Kivodv mod paddov eVAoyov etvat 
ToLovTOY” TO yap mp@Toy Tov mpwTov Kal Td dmAody Tod dod Kal Td 
apOaprov Kai dyévntov rod apOdprov kai dyevnrou Kuwnytikdy' émet odv Td 
Kwovpevoy ov petaBdddet cGpa dv, ovd dv Td Kwodv peraBdddot dodparov 
ov. are Kal thy hopav advvatoy dvwpadov eivat. 

Now to return to the passage before us, Z. JV. iii. 3. 3—we do 
not deliberate about the eternal constitution of the xkéopos, because 
we cannot alter it—it is the expression an ovcia didtos dkivnros, ‘ an 
Eternal not ourselves.’ Nor about the eternal relations of mathe- 
matics, e.g, the incommensurability of the diagonal and side of 
a square. From the words with which § 4 begins—ad2’ odde zepi 
Tov ev Kunoet, it is plain that Aristotle thinks of the didva here, in 
§ 3, as dximnra (Ramsauer suggests that he has forgotten to add the 
words kai dxwnrev |. 21), — Now, it is strictly true that the objects of 
pure mathematics are adxivnra (see Met. E. 1. 1026 a, 13 4 pev yap 
voix) rep axdpiota perv GAN ovk dkivytu, tis S€ pabnpatexas ena [2. ¢, 
pure mathematics, as distinguished from optics and astronomy: 
Alex. ad loc.] mepi dxivnra pev ob xopiora & tows, ddX os ev Ay’ 7H Be 
mpotn Kat mept xwpiora kal dkivnta): but, as we have seen, in the 
Kéopos, an ovoia didios dxivnros manifests itself in didi Kwioers. 
We must suppose then that, in using the words sept ray didiev oiov 
mept rod xéopov, he is thinking only of the apérov kwody or ovcia 
dkivnros, which is the cause of eternal motion, but is not itself 
motion; this cause alone is the true object of @eodoyiKn Or 7 mporn 
gAogogia, the motions in their various spheres produced by it 
falling under the provinces of dorpodoyia and ¢vouxy, This is 
obviously the conception of the province of @eodoyxy which he 
entertains in Me/. E. 1 partly quoted above; for the passage con- 
tinues—1026 a. 15 4 8€ mpatn kal mept xwpiora Kal dkivyta, avayKn 
8€ mdvra péy TA alta didia eiva, pddiora € Taira’ Tadta yap atria Tois 
gavepois trav Oelov—t.e. mporn pirocopia is concerned with ra airta, 


1112 a. 21, 
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the causes of the visible motions of the heavenly spheres, The 
motions themselves fall under dorpodoyla and that part of @uovwy which 
may be entitled mepi xunoews par excellence: see Phys. ii. 7. 198 a. 
27 [gore rod Guarxod eidévar] Sos doa Kivodpeva, Kweli" Goa Sé pay ovKere 
gros’ ob yap év éavrois exovta xivnow ov8 apxny Kwycews Kiel, an 


DE, a 
aklvynTa ovTa. 


§ 4. BAN od8e wept tdv év Kwhcer ... dvarohav|] These, as 
distinguished from the didia kai dxivnra (objects of @eodoyexn and 
paOnpareky), are the objects partly of darpoAoyia—a branch of applied 
mathematics dealing with the didvoe xwjoes of the various heavenly 
spheres, which present such phenomena as those of tpomai xai 
dvarodai, here described as ¢& dvdykns (2.2. €& dvaykns ... fv héyopev 
TO pry evdéxerOar Grows Met. E. 2. 1026 b. 29: cf. A. 5. TOTS a. 34); 
partly of vouy—a science which deals with uniformities of 
sublunary motion manifesting themselves in the phenomena of 
(a) inorganic and (4) organic nature—for this is what the dis- 
tinction made in de gen. anim. i. 4.717 a. 15—7av 7H pros 7 Sua 7d 
dvaykaioy Trovet 7) Sid TO BéArvoy practically amounts to. The motions 
of inorganic nature (manifesting themselves in such phenomena 
as those of gravitation, heat, light, electricity, chemical combina- 
tion) are said to proceed ¢& dvdyxns, because, although they differ 
from the e/ernal motions of the heavenly spheres in being capable 
of suspension (as when a stone is not allowed to move downwards), 
still, when they do take place, they always take place in one way 
(see Met. ©. 2.1046 b. 4 ai pev pera Adyou [Svvdues| maoae ray 
évavtiav ai adrai? at 8 Gdoyou pia évds* oiov 7d Oepydv rod Oeppatvew 
povoy, 7 O€ iarpexr vécou Kat byteias). 

The other class of natural motions comprises those that proceed 
éverd tov, ‘These are organic processes, or biological laws, resulting 
in the production and maintenance of the various definite forms 
of vegetable and animal life, in which all separate parts and 
functions conspire in the interest of the whole. It is these organic 
processes, and the resulting organisms, rather than the phenomena 
of inorganic nature, which Aristotle has in view in describing dicts 
as he does in the following passages which are typical of many 
others—PAys. ii. 8. 199 b. 15 dice ydp, dca dd twos év atbrois 
apxns ovvex@s Kwwovpeva adixveirar eis te Tédos" agp’ éxdorns 8€ od +d adr 
€xdotots ovd€ Td TuXdy, det pevTor emi Td adrd, dv py te eumodion.... 


” . oo» ¢ a 
dromov O€ TO py oteaOat Evexd Tov yiveoOa, av py Swot Td Kwvodv Bovdev- 
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odpevoy, kairot Kat 7 Téxyn ov Bovdreverau’ Kal yap el eva év TO EvA@ 7) 1112 a, 23. 
vaurnyixn, Spoiws av pice emote’ or ef ev tH réxvy eveote TO everd TOU, 
kai ev hice. pddiora dé djdov, érav tis tatpety adrds éavrdv" ToUT@ ‘yap 
€oxey 4) vows, re pév ody airia 7 vous, Kai o'tws ds evexd Tov, 
gavepdv, Phys. ii. 1. 193 a 28 va pév odv tpdrov obras 4 dicts 
Aeyerat, 7) Mpatn Exdor@ imoxemevn Vn tov éxdvtwy ev abrois dpynv 
Kwyoews Kal petaBodjjs, GAdov Sé tTpdmov } popdy Kai Td €fSos TO Kata Tov 
Adyov .. . Kal pAddXov airy dics tis DAns... Hh pophy pious. Phys. ii. 
2. 194 a. 28 7 S€ vars redos Kal of évexa—and the frequently re- 
curring ovdév parny 4 dios moet. This is Aristotle’s dominant 
conception of dios. It is evidently taken from the phenomena of 
organic nature, being in fact that noted in Mez. A. 4. 1014 b. 16 
iors héyerar Eva pev tpdrov 1) rev huopevev yéveois, oiov el Tis emekrelvas 
Aeyou 76 v. At the same time, as has been pointed out above, he 
distinguishes ra gvouwd as inorganic (ra é& dydykns) and organic 
(ra ev ois rd &vexa rov)—viz. in de Gen. An. 717 a. 15 quoted above, 
and in An. Post. ii. 11. 94 b. 36 9 peéev Evexd tov moet pious, 7 & 
e€ avaykns’ 9 & avdykn Surry 1 pev yap Kata dvow kal ty dpunv, y Oe 
Bia mapa thy épynv, Bomep ios &E dvdyxns Kat av Kal Kato éperat, 
GAN od dia rHY adriy avdyxnv. It will be remembered that this same 
downward motion of the stone, which is here described as &é 
dvaykns, is said to be dioe in #. WV. ii. 1. 2. Cf. Grote’s Arzs/odle, 
i. 355: ‘Nature produces effects of finality, or with a view to 
some given end, and also effects of necessity, the necessity being 
either inherent in the substance itself, or imposed by extraneous 
force. Thus a stone falls to the ground by necessity of the first 
kind, but ascends by necessity of the second kind.’ 

The whole field of @vory is mapped out in the following passage, 
Phys. ii. 1. 192 b, 8 trav dvrov Ta pev eott hioe, Ta dé Sv dddas 
airias, dice Sé papev eivar ta te (Ga Kal Ta pépy adrav kai ra ura Kai Ta 
dma Tév copdror, oloy yiv Kai mip Kai Udap Kat dépa [radra yap eivar 
kal ra Toradra ioe paper]. mdvta S€ ra pyOevra haiverar dapéporra 
mpos Ta pi) Pioe ovvertSra* rovTwy pev yap ExaoToy €v Eavt@ apyny Exet 
Kunoews Kal ordoews, Ta pev Kata Téroy, Ta b€ Kar’ avEnow Kat pbiow, ra 
dé kar’ dd\Aoiaow. 

‘H gio 4 e& dvdyxns mowodca—law of inorganic nature, and 4 
dios 4 everd tov mowotca—biological law, may then be distinguished 
as the two coordinate species of the genus ¢vors. But biological laws 
realise their ends—certain vegetable and animal organisms, by con- 
forming to certain definite conditions imposed, as we say, by the 

Ss 
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1112 a.23, environment. Jf organisms are to come into being and exist at 
all, it is necessary for them to conform to certain conditions. Hence 
we must distinguish from 7 vous 7 €& avdyKys Totovea (which is co- 
ordinate with 1) évexd tov), 7d e€ tmobécews dvaykaiov, OY Td ds DAn Aeyd- 
pevov avaykaiov, which is the condition to which 9 vous 7 evexd tov 
nowovoa must conform, if it is to realise its end: see JZe/, A. 5, where 
7d dvaykaiov TO dmdody, 7. é. in the strict sense, aS TO py évdexdpevov 
@arws éxew, is distinguished from 16 of dvev ovd« evdexerar (nv os ovvat- 
tiov , . . kal ob dvev Td dyabbv pi evdexerar f} eivar 7) yevéoOa. Cf. 
Phys. ii. 9. 199 b. 34 1d 8 && dvdyxns mérepov e€ imobecews bmdpxer 7) - 
kal dndads 3 viv pév yap olovra TO e& avaykns elvar ev TH yevéoes, Somep av 
el tis Tov Toixov €& dvdykns yeyernoOa vouifor, dre Ta pev Bapéa Kato 
népuxe héperba ra S€ xodpa errumoAjjs, 61d of Aidou mev KdTw Kai Ta Oeuéhua, 
7) 5€ yh dw did Kovpdrnra, émurodjs S€ padiora ra Eida’ Kovpédrara yap, 
GAN’ suos od« dvev pev TovT@v yéeyovev, od pévror ia Tadra TARY ws Se VAny, 
GAN évexa Tod KpUmrew kal ca ew,  dpolws dé Kal ev Tots GAAols Taow, ev 
doots Td Everd Tov éariv, ovK dvev pev TOY dvaykaiay éxdvT@v Ty Piaw, ov 
pevror ye dia radra GAN’ 4 os UAny, GAN evexd Tov, otov bia Ti 6 mplov 
To.odros ; dmws Todt Kal évexa Tovdi. Todro pévToe TO ov evexa advvaroy 
yevér Oa, dv py ordnpods 7° avaykn dpa ordnpody civat, ei mpiwv eorat Kal Td 
€pyov avrov, €& brobécews 87 Td avaykaior, aAN’ ovx ws Tédos* €v yap TH 
thy 1d dvaykaiov, TO S ov evexa ev TO Oyo. . « havepdy Sp re Td 
dvaykaiov év tois puotkois TO @s VAN Aeydpevoy Kal ai Kwhoets ai Tavrns. 
kat dupe pev ro puoi Aexréat ai airiar, waddov dé H Tivos Evexa’ atriov 
yap todvro tis UAns, GAN ody arn Tod réAous* Kal 76 Téhos TO OF veka, Kal 
7) Gpxr) ard TOU Spicpod Kal Tov Adyov, Samep ev Tois KaTa TéxvyY, eel 7) 
oikia rodvde, rade Sei ylyvecOar Kal bmapxew e& dvdykns, Kal émel 7 vyieva 
Tool, tdde Set yiyveoOar eg dvdykns Kal tmdpxewv, ovtrws kal ed dvOpamos 
todi, radi’ et dé radi, radi. Thus 1d dvaykaioy 76 e& imobécews, OF 
TO dvaykaioy TO ws vAn Aeyduevov, is that suitable environment (con- 
stituted for the most part by the operation of the necessary laws of 
inorganic nature—j gvars 7 €& dvdyxns mowodca as explained above), 
which is the necessary condition of the successful operation of the 
laws of organic nature. Looking at an organism er se, we see 
that its vital functions are conditioned by mechanical and chemical 
laws; looking at it in relation to its external environment, we see 
that its life is maintained in correspondence with laws regulating 
the inorganic phenomena of gravitation, heat, light, electricity, &c. 

‘H gvows f) évexd tov mowica, then, is ‘ biological law’; 4 dvous 4 e€ 
dvdykys mo.ovea is ‘law of inorganic nature’; while rd dvaykaiov rd eé 
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imobécews expresses the relation in which ‘biological law’ stands 1112 a. 23. 
to an environment constituted for the most part by phenomena of 
‘inorganic nature. Organisms, and works of human intelligence, 
are produced only under definite conditions or limitations imposed 
by this environment. 

Thus the ef dvdy«ns— according to the laws of inorganic nature, 
and the ¢vo« of the present section (Z. WV. iii. 3. 4) cannot be 
regarded as mutually exclusive expressions. A stone is said to fall 
both e€ dvayxns, and dvoet. On the other hand, if we give guce: its 
dominant sense of ‘according to biological laws,’ we can distinguish 
it from é& dvdy«ns—‘ according to the laws of inorganic nature.’ 
We must remember, however, that ‘ biological laws’ operate only 
as the dvdyxn of the environment permits. 

§ 5. od8€ mepi trav GdAote GAAws| From the examples given here a. 26. 
—oiov adxpav Kal 8u8pev—we may perhaps identify these with ra 
ard ovprtopatos of Phys. ii. 8. 198 b. 35 mavra ta pice 7} del otra 
yiverat 7} @s emi Td TOV, Tay 8 awd TUXNS Kal Tod ad’Toudrou ovdév, ov 
yap amd toxns ov8 amd cupmradparos Soxet Dew moAdakis TOD Yetuavos, GAN 
éav bd kova* odd Kavpara tmd Kiva, GAN dy xepavos. 


ob8e wept tv dwd téxns| Ta aad Tixns are distinguished as a. 27. 
occurrences directly affecting man, not to be foreseen by him, 
because exceptional, from ra dad rod avroudrov—occurrences, or 
phenomena, not conceived as affecting man, which contradict the 
ordinary laws of nature: see Jet. A. 3. 1070 a. 6 yap Téxvy 7} 
pice: yiyvera i rixn } TO adropdr@. 1 pev ody Téxyn apxn év GAr@, 7 SE 
gviats apxy év ait, dvOpwmos yap avOpwmov ‘yevG, ai d€ Aourai airiat 
oTephoeis ToUT@Y : 2. €. TUxN is the orépnors Of réxvy (or, more generally, 
of vots xai ray 76 Ot dvOpamov § 7). Its sphere is 76 adyXov in human 
affairs: 1d adtdparov, in its specific sense, is the orépynots of piois— 
it is the spontaneous, or that which contradicts uniform law in the 
domain of nature—especially of organic nature: see Mer. K. 8. 
1065 a. 26 1rd dé evexd tov év rois pioer yryvopevors 7) amd diavoias 
éoriv, tiyn & orl Gray te TovT@Y yévnTat Kata ovpBEByKds’ domep 
yap kai dv gore 7d pev Kad’ aird 7d S€ Kara ovpBeByKkds, ovr@ Kai aittor, 
4) téxn & airioy Kara cvpBeByxds ev Tois Katd mpoaipecw Tay Evexd Tov 
yryvopevois, Od mept radrd Toxn Kal Sidvo.a* mpoaipeots yap ov. xapis 
Siavolas. Ta & airia ddpiota ad’ dv dv yévorro ta amd rixns* did Gdndos 
arOporive Aoyeopd kat alriov KaTd cupPeBykds, dmrds 8 odderds. In 
Phys. ii. 6. 197 a 36, however, 7d adréyarov is presented as the 
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1112 2.27. genus of riyn—diapépe & Srv rd aitdpyarov emt mheidv eore’ TO pev 
yap dnd rixns nav dxd raitopdrov, Todro 8 ov mav dro TvxNS. ty pev 
yap tixn xai 7d dd toyns eat doos Kal 7d edruxjoa dy brdpgerev 
kal ddws mpagis, did Kat dvdykn wept Ta mpakra eivas Thy TUXNY’ oHpELoY es 
Ste Soe? Fro radrdv eivat TH eddarpovia f edrvxia } eyyds, 7 8 eddapovia 
mpakis tus* edmpagia ydp. a0 dmdoos pry evdéxerar mpagau, ovde Td amo 
riyns Te moujoat. Kat did rodro ovre ayuxoy ovdey ore Onplov ob're maudiov 
ovdéy rrotet dd roxns, dre od« Exer mpoaiperwv® ovd evruxia odd drvxia 
Umdpxet TovTos, ef py Kab’ dpotdrnra. 

Human intelligence, and natural organisms, attain to their 
various ends on condition of utilising and adapting themselves 
to the necessary laws of ‘matter’ or ‘the environment.’ As a rule 
(as emt rd wodv) they succeed in doing so—vAn or 16 dvayxaiov ro e& 
imobécews appears as 76 ovvairioy. But not always. Sometimes the 
formative principle is unequal to the task of comprehending the 
complexity of the material environment, and results follow which, 
as it were, take the designer or the organism by surprise. These are 
7a amd royns in the region of human deliberation, répara in the 
animal and vegetable worlds. Tvxy and 76 av’réuarov thus represent 
the mistakes and failures of intelligence and of the organising principle 
7m nature, in their relations to the material environment. This 
seems to be the fair inference from Aristotle’s statement that they 
are otepjoets of dudvora and iors, as well as from his adoption of 
the description of réxn as &8yos airia dvOperive Aoyiond. Material 
conditions, once ascertained, are found to remain always the same 
(ai 8 Gdoyor duvdpers pia évds), but organising principles may fail to 
ascertain them, or use them, and so may miscarry: cf. Phys. ii. 6. 
197 b. 29 ovrw 81 76 airéyaroy Kata Td bvopa Gray aitd pdtyy yévnrar. 
Ta am6 tvxns, and ra dxd rod av’roudrov represent then the mistakes 
and failures of organising principles. These mistakes and failures 
are ¢heir own mistakes and failures (as a man’s bad acts are his own 
acts), not freaks of a positive ‘principle of mistake or irregularity ’ 
in the vAy, or external world, which is otherwise regulated by 
necessary laws—Phys. ii. 8. 199 b. 1 ef 89 @orw ena Kara réxyny ev 
ois ro dpOds Everd Tov, év dé Tois duaptavopevors evexa pev Tivos emtxetpettat 
GN’ dmorvyxdverat, dpoiws dv Exot kal ev trois pvorkois, kal ta répara 
Gpaptypara éxeivou rod évexd rov. I cannot think that Grote (Arist. 
i. 165) is right when he speaks of ‘the zndependent agency’ of 
Chance and Spontaneity. These are not postive agents, but 

, 
OTepyoets, 
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§ 6. Zxd0ar] In ££. ii-vo.1226a. 29, and WM. Mi.17.1 189 a. 20, 
Ivdoi (brought within the Greek horizon by Alexander's conquest) 
are substituted for S«iéas, 


 § 7. ete Be voids kal wav 73 8. dvOpdmou] See Ries. i. 4. 1359 a, 
30 mparov pev odv Anwréov meph moia dyaba # KaKd 6 cypBovrevav cupBov- 
Aevet, ered ob mept dravta GAN’ Goa évdéxerar Kal yeverOar kal un. doa 
dé €& dvdykns i} Cot i) gota 4} adivarov F eivar 4} yeverbar, wept d€ TovTwv 
ovk €ott gupBovdn, odde 81 mepl rdv evdexopévav dmdvrav ~orw yap Kai 
puoe ema Kal dd royns yuwopeva ayaba tov evdexopevev Kai yiyverba Kal 
pn, wept v ovdev mpd Epyov Td oupBovdedvew' GAA SyAov bre wep dow 
eotlv 7d BovdeverOa. rovadra 8’ éoriv dca mépuker dvdyecOat eis Fpas, 
kal &v 7 dpi THs yeverews ef) piv eoriv’ péypt yap TovTov okoTodper, 
€os dv evpoper ef nyiv duvata 4} adivata mpaéa. Below, in the same 
Chapter (R/ez. i. 4), Aristotle enumerates five objects of deliberation 
—(1) revenue, (2) peace and war, (3) defence, (4) imports and 
exports, (5) legislation. These are all 8¢ dvéparov. 

tov 8 dvOpditrwv Exagtor Boudedovtor mepi toy 8 abtav maxtor | 
Added lest the reader should misinterpret the words wav 7d 8¢ dv- 
Oparov. The object of deliberation generally is may rd &:’ dvOpewrov : 
but the zzdivzdual can deliberate only about that part of rd dv 
avOpemov which is 8v abtod. 

§ 8. dxpiBets] As Grant remarks, not ‘exact’ in the sense in 
which we speak of the ‘exact Sciences,’ but rather ‘ fixed’—as 
may be gathered from the example, the art of writing. 

kal adtdpKeis] explains dxpiBeis, The dxpiSea of a science which 
has its own principles within itself (which is airdpxns) is greater than 
that of one which has to borrow them from another science: see 
An-P os. t. 27. 874. 31. 

§ 9. pGddov Se Kal mept tas téxvas H Ths EmotHipas] rtéxv7, aS 
Grant notes, is here distinguished from émornun, although in § 8 
ématnpn has just been used as equivalent to réxvy. 


§ 10. év tois ds émi 15 odd] See note on i. 3. 4. b. 21. 


Kai év ofs &didprotov] Ramsauer suggests kal év ols 16 ddipiotov: 
Rassow (Forsch. p. 75), following the dd éy ois fn adpiordy eore 1d 
bs dei of M. M. i. 17. 1189 b. 24, suggests kal ev ois Td ws Bet 
adipisrov. It is pretty plain that the writer of the JZ. MZ. had 
before him both the Z. WV. and the LZ. £. (ii. 10. 1226 a. 33 sqq.) 
when he wrote 1189 b. 18-26; he reproduces the diy ywopens tis 


1112 a, 28, 


a. 32. 


a. 33. 


b. 1. 


b. 6. 


b. 8. 
b. 9. 


1112 b. 9. 


Dells 


b. 18. 
b, 19. 


b. 20. 
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dpaprias which is peculiar to the £. Z., and the déépurrov which is 
peculiar to the Z. NV. But he uses the word dépuorov, which is less 
appropriate-in the context than ddidpicror, for adépioroy is that which 
has zo limits (and therefore would elude intelligence, and could 
not be the subject of any forecast whatsoever) whereas déipicroy 
is that which has o very definite limits: see Waitz on Anal. Pr. 
i. 4. 26 b. 14. It may be conjectured that the writer of the JZ. 17. 
found in his copy of the Z. WV. kai év ois a Set (sc. mpdrrew) adpiorov, 
a reading which might easily spring from an original kai ev ois a det 


(sc. mparreww) adudpicrov Me 


§ 11. Boudeudpeba 8 of wept tHy tehdv| It sometimes happens, 
however, that deliberation about the means to a contemplated end 
results in our seeing that the end is not worth the means, and that 
another end is preferable. We sometimes cannot be sure that an 
end is desirable, z.¢. is really an end for us, till we have ascertained 
what means it necessitates. But the ends instanced by Aristotle 
in this section are those more obvious ends which may be accepted 
as ends Jefore deliberation. 


kdxetvo| ‘refers to éds and &a rovrov’—Grant. 


7) mpOTov aittoy| z.¢. the step which must be first taken (xpérov 
év tH yevéoe), Which, however, is the last to be thought of in the 
review of the steps (rxarov év rj etpéoe). A wishes to obtain an 
appointment : he can obtain it through the influence of B: he must 
get an introduction to B: C can give him an introduction: he 
must write to C: what is C’s address? He must look it out in the 
directory: there is a directory in the club: he must go there: he 
must calla cab. Here ‘calling a cab’ is the mpérov airtov. 


dvahvew .. . domep Sidypoppa] Cf. Zop. i. 16. 175 a. 27 ovp- 
Baiver &€ more, Kabdmep ev rois Staypdppacw: Kai yap éxet dvadvcarres 
eviore cuvOcivar madw advvarodper. 

We must suppose that the reference is to what is known as the 
Analytical Method of proof in Geometry—a Method which Plato 
is said by Proclus (ed. Friedl. p. 211) and Diogenes Laertius 
(iii, 24) to have invented, although there are traces of its employ- 
ment before his time (see Gow, History of Gk. Mathematics p. 146), 


1 As regards the admissibility of & Se=7i Se%, I am indebted to Prof. 
Cook Wilson for references to Jud. Arist. 532 b. 14, and Kiihner’s Gk. Gr, 
§ 562. 4, 2nd ed. 
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It consists in assuming as-true the proposition to be proved, and 1112 b. 20. 
deducing from it, as principle, the necessary consequences to 
which it leads (see D. Stewart, Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, Part ii. chap. 4, § 3. 1. Preliminary observations 
on the Analysis and Synthesis of the Greek Geometricians)— 
‘If in this deduction,’ says D. Stewart, ‘I arrive at a consequence 
which I already know to be true, I conclude with confidence that 
the principle from which it was deduced is likewise true. But if on 
the other hand I arrive at a consequence which I know to be false, 
I conclude that the principle or assumption on which my reasoning 
has proceeded is false also. Such a demonstration of the truth or 
falsity of a Proposition is called an Analytical Demonstration. Ac- 
cording to these definitions of Analysis and Synthesis those demon- 
strations in Euclid? which prove a proposition to be true by showing 
that the contrary supposition leads to some absurd inference, are 
properly speaking Analytical Processes of Reasoning. In every 
case the conclusiveness of an Analytical Proof rests on this general 
maxim—that /rufh is always consistent with itself; that a sup- 
position which leads by a concatenation of mathematical deductions 
to a consequence which is true must itself be true; and that which 
necessarily involves a consequence which is absurd or impossible 
must itself be false. It is evident that when we are demonstrating 
a Proposition with a view to convince another of its truth the 
synthetic form of reasoning is the more natural and pleasing 
of the two, as it leads the understanding directly from known truths 
to such as are unknown, When a Proposition, however, is doubtful 
and we wish to satisfy our own minds with respect to it, or when 
we wish to discover a new method of demonstrating a theorem 
previously ascertained to be true, it would be found far more 
convenient to conduct the investigation analytically.’ 

Themistius in his commentary on Az. Post. i. 12 (vol. i. pp. 
41-43, ed. Spengel) has remarks on dvdAvows which are worth 
careful attention in the present connexion. They bring to light 
an important difference between BovAevors and yeoperpexy avd\vots, 
here roughly compared by Aristotle. He begins by defining 
dvddvots—p. 42 (fol. 6 b) dvadvew dé Aéyw viv rd TeBvTos TwOs GAy- 
Gods oupmepdoparos ras mpotdoes eEevpioxew bC dv ovvyxOn. But 


1 ¢The reductio ad absurdum is a kind of theoretic analysis. This is the 
only analysis that Euclid admits.’ Gow, Hést. of Gk. Mathematics p. 177; 


note 2. 


1112 b. 20. 
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true mpordoes may be inferred, as consequences, from a false 
assumption. Is not this a circumstance which must seriously 
affect the-value of the Geometer’s dvddvois? Themistius meets 
this difficulty by simply pointing out (after Aristotle: see Az. 
Post, i. 12, 78 a. 10) that, as a matter of fact, the Geometer does 
not infer his true consequences from false assumptions; and that 
he can be sure that he does not, because the objects of in- 
tuition with which he deals in his dvdédvows are so simple and 
so limited in number—p. 41 (fol. 6 b) ev d€ rots pabjmaow . . . 
otk gotw 6 maparoyopds . . . Sprorae yap ekaorov, kat 1rd dvopa 
éxdorov oyeddv beiéis eore’ tov yap KUKAov akovoas eddis dpa ye- 
ypappévov év aite kal ov éperar em’ CAO TL onpatvdpevov, In non- 
mathematical reasoning, on the other hand, ze. in é:ddoyor, the 
mpotdges are indefinite in number and lend themselves to various 
ambiguities—p. 42 «i & otk jv Suvardy ex webdous ddnOes deiEa, padiov 
dv fv rd avadvew . . . xaderdv Td avadtew' év ameipos yap n CyTnots 
Tay mpotdcewv. GANA kal TaUTyH Sradeper TA palypata Tav Siaddywr, 
Ore pawy ev ekeivors 7 dvddvats, aitiov dé ovdév yap Weddos AapBdvovow 
eis THY andde&v. ‘The non-mathematical reasoner can never be 
sure that his mporaces are not false. But the mathematician sees 
that his are true; and, as true premisses can give only a true 
conclusion, he thus demonstrates the supposition with which he 
began his analysis by the reverse process of synthesis. According to 
this view, the plainness to the eye of the mpordces obtained by the 
dyddvows Of duaypdppara has evidently much to do with the conviction 
that the conclusions synthetically built upon them ‘cannot be other- 
wise. An assumption is resolved into its elements. These ele- 
ments are necessarily few, and their nature, and their connexion 
with the whole, plain to the eye. They are evidently true premisses, 
hence the conclusion (z. e. the original assumption) must be true. 
But in concrete-enquiries, as in that about the cause of 7d pvAXop- 
poeiv (see An. Post. ii. 16), there is no such visible evidence; we ° 
can never be sure that we have analysed rightly; hence the con- 
viction of their zecesszty is wanting to our synthetic reasonings on 
such matters. The writer of the JZ JZ. has also a passage in 
which he dwells on the difference between yeoperpuc) Chrnois and 
Bovrevots— MM, Mi. 17. 1189 b. 6-19. 

The dvddvois of the present section is not to be confounded 
with the diatpeows of Met, ©. 9. 1051 a. 21, where Aristotle says 
that theorems and problems are solved by ‘division, ze by 
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drawing lines. Thus the Fheorem ‘rpiyavoy = two right angles’ 1112 b. 20. 
is proved by so ‘dividing’ rptyevov—by so drawing the lines 
which may be drawn in relation to rplyevov (or, otherwise, the 
lines which are ‘potentially in rpiyovov’) that at last angles = 
tptyevov are obtained which are plaznly seen to be also = two 
right angles. The three angles of rp/yovoy are at last made into 
angles which can easily be pieced together so as to make two 
right angles—r1ogi a. 21 edpickeras 5€ Kal ra Siaypdupata (here== 
demonstrations: see Bonitz ad’ loc.) evepyeia’ Siaipotvres yap evpi- 
oxovow, i d jv Sinpypeva, pavepa dv jv’ viv & evumdpyer Suvdyer. Sid 
ti dv0 opal rd tplywvov; bre ai mept piav otryphy yovia toa dv0 dpbais. 
el ody avqKTo % mapa Ty mAevpdy, dvr. dv Fv edOds Sprov. Sid ti H ev 
jpixukdio 6p67) KaOdrov ; Sidre eav toa rpeis, f re Bdors Svo Kal f ex pécou 
emiatabeica GpOn, iddvre Sjdov tH exeivo eiddrt. Gore havepoyv Gru ra 
Suvdper dvra els evépyecav dvaydpeva ebpicxerat. The two proofs given 
here are of course ‘synthetic,’ and in Az. Post. ii. 11 Aristotle 
selects the latter of them for reduction to syllogistic form. The 
angle in the semicircle is ‘ divided’ and so proved to be = one right 
angle ; it is not assumed to be = one right angle, which would be 
the case if the proof were ‘analytical.’ For a criticism of Euclid’s 
Synthetic Method see Schopenhauer de Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 
lung 1. 82-87. Schopenhauer’s contention is that Euclid’s Syn- 
thetic Method involves the substitution of logical for intuchve 
evidence. It is zwtuztive evidence, I take it, which Euclid aways 
offers (the evidence of superposition in the last resort): but often 
not in the most direct way. The issue is not, as Schopenhauer 
will have it, between intuitive evidence on the one side, and the 
Synthetic Method on the other ; but between the Analytic Method 
and the Synthetic Method. Schopenhauer may or may not be 
right in holding (against Euclid) that the Analytic Method is better 
than the Synthetic for the purpose of teaching Geometry. This is 
a practical question in Paedeuwtk upon which I am not competent 
to give an opinion; but I think that he is certainly wrong in 
supposing that Euclid’s evidence is ‘logical, mot cntuitive.’ Euclid 
marshals intuitive evidence according to the Synthetic Method. 
The passage quoted from Jet. ©. 9 shows that the Synthetic 
Method of &aipeocs is fully consistent with the appeal to intuition 
at every step. As an instance of the confusion into which Scho- 
penhauer falls, the fact may be mentioned that, while blaming Euclid 
for his neglect of the Analytic Method and of the appeal to intuition, 


1112 b. 20. 


b. 23. 


b. 24, 


b. 30. 


b. 31, 
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(the two seem to be identified by Schopenhauer), he singles out 
the apagogic proofs for special condemnation, as relying on Logical 
as distinguished from Intuitional evidence. But competent authori- 
ties tell us that these apagogic proofs are the only examples of 
the Analytic Method in Euclid ! 


§ 12. kai 7d eoxatov ... yevéoet] The Paraphrast has—rpémov 
twa dpuolws Kat 6 Bovdevdpevos Kal 6 pabnpatixds dvadver’ Kal 6 ExxaTov 
etploxerat avadvovtt, TovTo épyov mparov yiverat-r@ Bovdrevopevo’ Kabarep 
6 padnparikds, mpos & faxarov adigerar dvadvay, Todto bmoriels, Kat amd 
rovrov dud Trav GAav Sdevav, drrodeixvuct Td mpoKetpevov, Kal aude dé, «i 


> , > / > i > , a te 
avadvovtes advuvdrois evTvxotev, apicavrar TOU (nTNpaTos. 


§13. Kav péev dduvdto évtéxywow, apictavtar] The parallel in 
pabnparix) Cyrnows to such a case in BovAevors would be the adivaroy 
to which the dvddvois conducts in apagogic demonstration: cf. kai 
aude 6€é in the passage quoted from the Paraphrast in last note. 


$14. dpotws S€ Kal év Tots Nowmots ... Sua Tivos] This clause 
comes in awkwardly. What are the Aoma? How does the 6’ ob — 
whether masc. (Michelet) or neut. (Grant)—differ from the épyava 
just mentioned, and the wés from % ypeia airav? The més xal da 
tivev Of § 11 seems to make it necessary to take 7 dca rivos here 
as epexegetic of més, and therefore to regard rivos as neut. If 
tives is neuter, it will be reasonable to suppose that od is 
masculine. 


§ 15. kaOdaep etpnta.] Ramsauer notes that the exact phrase 
dvOpamos apx) tav mpdéewy has not been used before, although vois 
kai wav 1d d¢ avOporov has been given (§ 7) as one of the atria, 
KaOdnep etpnrat, he thinks, would be strictly in place only if some 
such words had been used as we find in Z. £. ii. 6. 1222 b. 18 
mpos 5€ rotras 6 y avOpamos kal mpdéedv twav éeotw apy} pdvov Trav 
(dwv. Perhaps, however, 9 yap dpx7 ev jyiv, § 13, may be considered 
sufficient to justify kaOdmep eipnrat, 

Ramsauer has another difficulty. He thinks that the words 
dOpemos apxn trav mpdéewy are unnecessary to the argument which 
follows. The ‘conclusion’ Bovdevréy rd mpds 7d tédos is derived 
from the premisses 7 6€ BovAy mepi rdv aité mpaxrav, and ai dé 
mpageis GAdwv évexa: but these premisses, he thinks, do not need 
dvépeamos dpxi tov mpadgewv to rest upon. Strictly not: but surely 
these latter words have this bearing on what follows, that they 
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serve to introduce (or reintroduce) the rév airé mpaxrév and the 1112 b. 31. 
mpages, Which are, in Ramsauer’s view, necessary to the ‘con- 

clusion.’ If, however, we follow Bywater in adopting the o¥ yap 

av ein Bovdevrévy of KP in place of the old ov« dy oty ety B., Ram- 

sauer’s difficulty will not arise. 


al S€ mpdgers GANwv Evexa] Lpdéers here are ra airé mpaxrd, ra Kal’ b, 33. 
exaora (ili, 1. 10 ai yap mpd&ets ev trois Kal éxagra), OF Aourd, Which are 
done for some end (iii. 5. 18 7d TéAos . . . haiverat Kal Keira, Ta bé 
Aoutrd mpds rodro dvadépovres mpdrrovot). Ramsauer finds the statement 
ai d€ mpafes GhAwy évexa too general, and inconsistent with the doctrine 
of i. 1, that some évépyea or mpdées are their own réAy. But it 
must be remembered that properly it is only etmpagia, or a syste- 
matic life of kadai mpd€es, which is its own rédos. Each individual 
mpagcs in the system is correctly described as dAXov évexa, cf. iii. 7. 6 


kadov 61 évexa 6 avdpeios mparre: Ta Kata THY avOpeiar. 


$16. 0d ydp ay ein] This, the reading of K» alone, seems to be 
right: od Bovdevrdv 7d rédos GAG Ta mpds Ta TéeAn has already been 
laid down in § 11: whereas the old reading ovx dv ody would make 
it a ‘conclusion’ now independently reached. It must be re- 
membered, however, that in these writings a conclusion is some- 
times proved, in the most formal manner, more than once in 
adjacent passages. Grant quotes Afef. i. 6. 1362 a. 17, for the 
doctrine—Bovrevrov 7d mpos 7d tédos, 


ov8é 8 Ta Kad’ éxaota| These words are added to prevent b. 34, 
a possible misunderstanding. Ta atr@ mpaxrd, with which Bovdy is 
concerned, are indeed xa ékacra: but Bovdy is concerned with ra 
ka’ éxaora in a different way from aicOnows. AicOnors is concerned 
with xa@’ ékaora as such, t..e. separately—with ‘this is red,’ ‘ this is 
sweet,’ ‘this is heavy’; but xa’ ékaora as such are not the objects 
of Bovdn: only xaé’ ékaora in so far as they may turn out to be 
means to some end: e.g. aicOnors says this piece of cloth is scarlet; 
Bovdy decides that it is a bad colour for a uniform. 

It follows (87) from 7a mpds 7a réAy being the objects of Bovdn, 
that ra xa’ éaora per se, as well as rd rédos (this is the force of 
008) are beyond its scope. 

ei 8¢ del Boudedoeras (Sc. TIS), Eis Getpov ger] Grant says that 1113a.2. 
féec is impersonal: but the analogy of Z. £. ii. 10. 1226 b. 2 eis 
dmreipoy over suggests that rs should be supplied. 

I do not think that this clause ought to be taken very closely 


1113 a, 2. 


a. 5. 


a. 6. 
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with the immediately preceding words: it rather refers to ra mpos 
ra rékn, and says that in tracing back the series of means (ré és 
kai ua tiv) we must stop somewhere, and begin to act. Oto» ei 
dpros rovro i) wémenrat ds Sei are, as Ramsauer observes, questions of 
fact. With such questions deliberation has indeed nothing to do ; 
but it is not suggested, I think, by the words eis dmetpov fe that 
deliberation would never reach its goal 2f it tried to deal with 
them. It simply cannot deal with them; but, within its own 
sphere of r& mpés 7d rédos it may prolong the review unduly. It 
must be noted, however, that the writer of the parallel passage in the 
LE. E, (ii. 10. 1226 b. 1) understands. by the regression «is dmetpov 
an examination of the data of aicénois themselves. So also the 
Paraphrast—otre roivuv 76 rédos évtt Bovdeurdy, odre rv mpos Td TEAS, 
dca kal? éxaota’ oioy, ei dptos Tovto, el mémemrat, ei Tmemainrar ws det’ 
Taira yap alcOnoe ywaokoper, ov Bovdy Kal kpice’ ef S€ wept TovTwv det 


¢ ? a a 
Bovdevoerat, eis dmetpov HEEL. 


§ 17. mAiy dhopiopévov 78y 1d tmpoorpersy] ‘Except that the 
thing chosen is, as such, set apart,’ ze. it is the same step, which is 
first ‘under deliberation, and then ‘chosen,’ set apart, or fixed 
upon. We cannot review steps «is dmepoyv: we must eventually 
choose one of them. 


dtav eis abtév dvaydyyn thy dpxnv| Cf. ZL. L. ii. 10, 1226 b. 12 
Bovdevdpeda mdvres TovTo ews av cis nuas dvaydywopev THs yeverews THY 
apxny. 

TS Hyoupevov—rd mpoarpodpevov] Schol. 6 mpaxrixds voids. Cf. vi. 


2. 6 


§.18. ot yap Baowdets & mpoetdovto dvyyyeddovy TH SHypw] The 
Paraphrast’s note is—Opnpos ... elodyer rods Baowdeis perd tip 
Bovdiy 7d mpoxpibev dmayyédXovtas TO Onpo, donep tH mpoapece, date 
mpaxOnva, Here dpégee might be substituted for mpoapéoe to the 
advantage of the Paraphrast’s interpretation, according to which 
then the Baovdeis would represent Bovdevors, the djyos would repre- 
sent épe€is, and the result would be the adoption of a line of 
public action—a mpoaipeois. But if we turn to Aristotle’s text we 
see that this can hardly be the true interpretation. If the 8Sjyo0s 
supplies the active element of épegs, while the Bacicis supply the 
Bovdevors, how are we to explain & mpoetNovto of Baoideis? It does 
not seem likely that we can have a careless proleptic use of this 
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word, in a passage which contains the definition of mpoaipecis. 1118 a. 8. 
We must believe, I think, that of Baoideis, representing, as they do, 
TO Hyovpevoy, also represent 7d mpoarpovpevoy, and are therefore the 
sources Of Bovdeurixy dpegis. What place then has the Sjuos in the 
comparison? Merely, I think, that of épyavcd pépy, which can be 
set in motion by the mpoaipeois. 

§19. Boudevtod dpextod trav eg’ Hpiv] Here rav éd’ piv is aa. 10. 
partitive genitive—‘the object of choice is that among things in 
our power which we seek to take after deliberation’: whereas in 
the next line it is a genitive depending on dpegis. It is a very 
careless style of writing which permits dpexrod rév éf’ fyiv to stand 
so close to dpegis rev ed’ jyiv. 

€k 700... Bovhevow] MP has Bovdnow: but Bovdevow is certainly a. 11. 
right: cf. vi. 2.2. The Adyos of vi. 2. 2 is the BovdAevors of the 
present passage. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


Chotce then zs of means, wish of the end. But ts the end wished the really 
good, as some suppose, or, as others suppose, only that which the wisher thinks 
good? Hach view has its difficulties. If we say that the really good is the 
object of wish, we must draw the conclusion that the man who makes a wrong 
selection, and ‘ wishes something bad, does not ‘ wish’ at all ; while if we say 
that whatever a man thinks good ts the object of wish, we must be prepared to 
maintain that there ts no such thing as a natural or absolute object of wish, but 
that all zs relative to the feeling of the indrvidual. 

Perhaps we may avoid this dilemma by saying that the really good ts the object 
of wish in the strict and true sense of the expression ‘ object of wish, but that 
what each of us thinks good ts the object of wish for each of us, i.e. object of wish 
in a relative sense ; so that, if a man is really good, that which ts really good 
will be ‘his object of wish,’ and, if he ts bad, that which is bad—sust as the 
healthy man finds an ordinary ‘healthy diet’ good for his health, while an 
invalid finds the diet of the sick room good for his. 

In all matters the good man judges rightly, and what things really are he 
thinks them to be. Every man looks at things in his own way, according to his 
disposition ; but the good man is the normal man, with whose measure the 
divergencies of other men must be compared. His distinguishing characteristic 
is that he sees things as they truly are: other men are deceived by pleasure. 
They think that it is good, although it is not. They seek after tt as good, and 
shun pain as evil, 


1113 a. 15. 


a. 16. 
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§ 1. 4 88 BoUAnows . . . Tod tédous éoriv] Cf. Plato, Gorgeas 
467 D édv tis tu mpdrty evexd tov, od rodro Bovderat & mparret, GAN 


Loma 
ekeivo Ov eveka TPATTEL. 


Boxed Sé Tots pev Tayaod etvar] rayabod is the reading of I, Asp., 
CCC, NC, Cambr., Ald., and is accepted by Bywater and Susem. 
The other authorities have dya6od. Grant has a good note here 
in which he quotes Plato, Gorgias 466 sqq., where the doctrine 
rayabod 7 BovAnows is maintained: see also passages collected by 
Bonitz (note, p. 497, on Jef, A. 7. 1072 a) in which Aristotle 
describes the general tendency of Nature as towards the good— 
de Gen. et Corr. ii. 10. 336 b. 27 év dmacw det trod Bedriovos dpé- 
yerbal hapev riv picw—de Part. Anim. iv. 10. 687 a. 15 «i od» ovr 
BéArtov, 4 S€ Ghvois ek Tov evdexopevav movet TO BéATiGTOY, od dia Tas 
xeipds eoriv 6 drOparos hpovipotaros, ddrAa Oia 7d Pportpdraroy eivar TOY 
(awv exer xeipas. Cf, also de Inces. Anim. 2.404 b. 15, and passages 
quoted in note on #. 1. i. 9. 5. 

In all creatures there is a 6eiév re which directs their efforts 
towards that which is naturally good. ‘This instinctive tendency 
to conform to the objective law of the environment is often 
thwarted by influences of subjective origin ; but the continuance 
of life proves it to be the strongest principle—rd kpdricrov. * It 
rules the world,’ because, after all, it ‘has might as it has right.’ 


Tots 8é Tod hatvopevou dyafod| Grant refers to Met. K. 6. 1062 b. 
13 kal yap ékeivos (Protagoras) én mdvrov xpnudrev evar pérpov 
avOpwroy, ovOev Erepov Néywv 7} TO Soxody Exdot@ Toir eivar Tayiws ... 
pérpov & evar 7d hatydpevov exdorm. Cf. Met. T. 5. 1009 a. 6, where 
Aristotle says that the doctrine of Protagoras amounts to a denial 
of the Principle of Contradiction—érs 8 dmé rijs artis Sdéns Kal 6 
IIpwraydpov Aédyos, Kal dvdykn dpoiws adrovs dud i) eivat 7) pty eivat, ire 
yap 7a Soxodvra mavra early ddnOy Kal ra pawdpeva, dvé-yen mavra dpa ddnO7A 
kal Wevd7 efvar. moddol yap tavavtia brodapBdvovow ddAndAots, Kal TOS pu) 
tavta dofdfovras éavrois SeedoOat vopi{ovew’ dor dvdykn 76 adré eivai Te 
kal py eivat, Kal ei Todr’ éotiv, dvdykn Ta SoKodvra eivat wdyr’ GAnOy Ta dvti- 
keipeva yap Sofafovow addAndous of Steyrevopévor kal ddnOevovres’ et ov Eyer 
Ta dvTa oUTas, dAnOevaovar mavres. The denial of this Principle (wacav 
BeBaordrn apxn Met. TY. 3. 1005 b. 18) amounts to the denial of Life. 
Life is not a succession of unrelated gayrdopara, but a principle 
acting in conformity with definite objective laws—the physical life 
acting in conformity with definite physical laws, the moral life with 
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the law of Duty. Right and wrong are ‘in things,’ not in our 1113 a. 16. 
feelings. See Cudworth’s Lvernal and Immutable Morality, book ii. 

chap. i for an excellent discussion of the individualistic morality of 
Protagoras. 


§ 2. cupBaiver . . . ph etvar Boudytov & Botderar & ph dpOds a. 17. 
aipodpevos] This verbal difficulty (for Aristotle is really at one 
with Plato against Protagoras and all who set up the subjective 
standard of feeling) the writer of the JZ. JZ (ii. 11. 1208 b. 39) 
evades by means of a verbal distinction—fovdyrov pév yap rd dmdds 


ayabdv, Bovdyréov d¢ 76 éxdot@ adyabdv. 


§ 3. ph elvar ddcer Bouhytdv] 7. ¢. they deny the existence of an a. 20. 
objective moral standard. 

7 Soxoty ... daiverar| Zell quotes passages which show that a. 21. 
these terms are properly distinguished: but here there does not 
seem to be any distinction suggested—Z. /. H. 2. 1235 b. 25 
TO yap dpexroy kal BovAnrov 7) TO ayabdy 7} TO awvdpevoy ayabdy, 810 Kal 
76 780 dpextdv' awdpevov yap te ayabdv' Trois pev yap Soxei, Trois dé 
gaiverat Kay pr Sop’ ov yap ev rair@ ths uxis 7 pavracia kat 7 déEa— 


cf. de An. ili. 3. 428 a. 18 sqq. 


§ 4. 6 omoudaios x.7..] There is an objective good, a dice a. 29. 
Bovdrnrév, or dyabdv, which dpern, man’s true vous, or perfection 
discloses: cf. vi. 12. 6 1 pév yap dpery Tov oxomdy rrovet dpOdv. What 
is said here of the omovdaios, or perfect man, must be said of every 
perfect organism. Its actions are adapted to its environment. 
If we were to ask ‘ what is best for a butterfly?’ the answer would 
be—‘ to do as the nature and instincts of a butterfly dictate’ The 
example introduced by éazep kai én rév copdrev a. 26 shows how far 
it was from Aristotle’s thought to draw a sharp line between dpery 
and other phases of life. His biological studies made it impossible 
for him to do so. 


§ 5. pérpov] For the pérpov avéparos of Protagoras Aristotle a. 33. 
substitutes pérpov 6 omovdaios: cf. £. lV. ix. 4, 2, and x. 5. Io. 


Thy iSoryv] ze. the pleasure of dmddavows is their chief good. a. 34. 
They do not know that the performance of duty—ra kaha mpdrrew 
-~is the chief good, and is attended by ‘its own’ pleasure: cf. 
E. NN. i. 8. 8§ 11 and 12, 
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CHAPTER Vs 


ARGUMENT. 


The particular acts deliberately chosen as means to a wished for end being 
voluntarily performed, and virtue manifesting itself in the performance of such 
acts, it follows that being virtuous ts ‘in our power’—and being vicious also : 
Jor, if to do this or that is right, and ts in our power, then not to do it, being 
wrong, will also be in our power ; and tf not to do it ts right, and in our power, 
then to do it, being wrong, will also be in our power. Indeed, if we deny that 
being good or bad ts in our power, we must deny that man is the parent of his 
actions. But this we cannot deny, for actions cannot be referred to any other 
origin than to the man who performs them. Originating in him they are tn 
his power, or voluntary. If they originated elsewhere, what would be the wse 
of trying to influence him by rewards and punishments? If they were not 
voluntary, we should no more try to persuade him to do them, than we try to 
persuade a man to feel warm, or experience any other sensation over which he 
has no power. On the other hand, where the efficiency of the man zs obviously 
excluded, that ts, im the case of acts forced upon him, and of acts caused by 
ignorance, we do not think of punishing him—umless, indeed, the ignorance be 
caused by himself. Thus the drunken man ts ignorant of what he does ; but he ts 
himself the cause of the ignorance ; and tn some cities is doubly punished—both 
Jor the ignorance, and for what he does in zt: so also men are punished for what 
they do in ignorance of a plain law, because the ignorance ts due to their own 
carelessness. If tt be urged in extenuation—that ‘it ts their nature to be care- 
less’—we answer that it is a second nature, which they have acquired by 
repeating acts which it was in their power not to perform: that they knew 
quite well what the repetition of these acts was leading to ; and that consequently 
their final state—thetr carelessness or injustice generally—has been voluntarily 
chosen by them: not voluntarily chosen, however, in the sense that they can, 
of they wish, lay it aside and become just,any more than aman can, if he wish, 
lay aside the bad health which has resulted from a voluntarily chosen course of 
dissipation. It originally rested with themselves not to become unjust ; but they 
have made themselves so with thetr eyes open. In this sense they are ‘ volun- 
tarily unjust’ although it ts now beyond the power of ‘ wishing’ to change their. 
injustice tnto justice. And, lest it should be thought strange that a moral state 
which we cannot alter tf we wish, should yet be described as ‘ voluntary, and be 
blamed, it may be pointed out that there is nothing exceptional tn this: what 
we say of a moral state is true of many bodily states also: no one would blame a 
man for natural unsightliness ; but for unsightliness produced by dissipation 
or carelessness a man ts blamed: blamed, because his unsightliness was ‘ volun- 
tarily’ produced, although now beyond the power of ‘wishing’ to change. In 
short, where blame lies, the vice ts ‘in our power. -We cannot shelter ourselves 
Srom this blame behind the pretext that the vice is now fixed and no longer ‘ iz 
our power’ ; it originally was ‘ix our power’ not to contract it. 
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But some one may say— Perhaps it is not true that it originally was in our 
power not to contract it. Perhaps the vicious disposition which you hold a man 
responsible for because he himself, as you say, has fixed it with his eyes open, was 
fixed for him from the beginning. A man always seeks what he thinks good. 
But ts he master of his thoughts? Does not his view of the Chief End of Life 
depend upon his disposition? You say that he himself contributes to the mak- 
ing of his disposition, in which case, of course, he would be in a sense the cause 
of the view which he takes of the Chief End, and be responsible for the conduct 
determined by that view—but what if he himself has nothing to do with the 
making of his disposttion—if it is fixed by nature from the beginning? Then 
surely no blame attaches to the man who does evil. He does evil because nature 
has not endowed him with an eye for the true end of life. r 

To this we answer— You prove more than you wish. Vou prove virtue to be 
as involuntary as vice. Tf vice is natural blindness, virtue is natural endow- 
ment. The virtuous man, equally with the vicious man, ts dominated in his 
actions by a conception of the end which has been fixed for him from the begin- 
ning. But if, in order to make the good man a voluntary agent, you admit 
either that he has something to do with the formation of his conception of the 
good end, or that, though dominated by an end fixed for him by nature, he 
nevertheless selects means voluntarily—surely you are bound to make the same 
admissions tn the case of the bad man? Tf the good man zs a voluntary agent 
so 1s the bad man. Both are efficient in the performance of acts, if not in the 
Sormation of the conception of the end. Nay rather, we cannot regard acts and 
end as separate. By acts good or bad we contribute to the making of character 
good or bad; and according as ts the character so ts the end. 

Lf then the virtues are ‘voluntary, the vices are also ‘ voluntary. It ts not 
to be supposed, however, that these habits are voluntary as actions are voluntary. 
A voluntary action is one over which an agent, with full knowledge of all the 
circumstances, has control from beginning to end. But a voluntary habit ts 
one over the beginning only of which the agent had control—which has imper- 
ceptibly, like bodily weakness, taken hold of him and become at last independent 
of his control. It ts called voluntary because the acts which produced tt were in 
his power to perform or not. 


$1. wept tata] Apparently ra mpds rd rédos: see ill, 3. 15, ai 1113 b. 4. 
mpa&es dddov evexa, 


§ 2. ef? spiv 8h Kat 4 dpery x.7.4.] The Paraphrast exhibits the b. 6. 
connexion between this clause (introduced by 67) and the previous 
clause thus—é@? jiv dpa eoriv i dperi Kat 4 Kaxia’ ai yap mpdges dv 
Sv eOifouev Eavrods eis hv aperiy mpoaperat kat ep piv cioiv. The 
writer of the JZ IZ, (i. 9. 1187 a. 7) makes ‘Socrates’ deny the 
doctrine of this section—Zaxpdrns en, od« ef’ jyiv yevéoOar 70 omov- 
Salovs civat 4) Ghavdovs. «i ydp tis, pyoiv, épwrnoeey dvtwaodv méorepov 
av Boddorro Sixavos eivas # ddixos, oddeis dv Edorro Thy ddiciay, Spotws 8 er 
avBpeias kat deiAlas kal ray GKwv dperSr dei ooavtas. SHdov & as ei pavdoi 

a8 


1113 b. 6. 


b. 7 


b. 18, 
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ries eloty, odk dy éxdyres elnoay addor’ dore djdrov Gre odSe amovdaior.— 
6 i Towdros Adyos odK ~orw adrnOns. Sia Ti yap 6 vopobérns ovk €G Ta 
daira mpdrrei, Ta Sé KaAd kal omovdaia Kedever; Kal emt pev Tois pavdots 
(npiay rarret, dv mpdrrn, emt dé Trois Kadois, dv pa mpartn; Kalrou Gromos 
av ely radra vopoberav, & wh ef? huiv €ore mparrew. GAN ws Eorxev, ef’ 
fiv 7d orrovdalos etvar kal rb aidos, The writer of the JZ. AL, of 
course, misunderstands the true position of ‘Socrates.’ When 
‘Socrates’ says that vice is involuntary (¢.g. Profag. 345 D, E, 
also Gorg. 509 E), he means only that it is apa gvow: as for the 
doctrine Meno 100 B 6ela potpa jpiv paiveras mapayryvopévn apern ots 
mapaylyverat, Where the reference is to the political genus of a 
Themistocles or Pericles—it is evidently not touched by such 
arguments as those here brought forward by the writer of the JZ. 
‘Socrates’ was not the man to underrate the influence of the 


vopoberns. 


év ots yap ép’ Hpiv x.7.A.] Grant refers to AZe/. ©. 2 where ai pera 
Adyou duvdpes are said to be trav evavtiov. Cf. Jet ©. 5 where 
dpeéis OF mpoatpeats is said to be 76 kvptov, and to determine which of 
the two possible ¢vayria shall be selected. 


§ 3. todro 8 Fv 1d dyaPots Kat KaKois etvar] ‘And this (ze. ra 
kaha mpdrre kat Ta aioxpa) is, according to our view, being good 
and bad.’ #v refers back (as e.g. in iii. 8. 14), not perhaps, as 
Grant thinks, ‘to the preceding section,’ but more generally to 
the doctrine already established that the delzberate choice of ra xadé 
or ra aicxpa indicates a good or bad character: cf. ili. 4.2. At 
any rate Trendelenburg, in his paper on 16 ti jv eivas (Rhecnisches 
Museum, 1828, vol. ii. pp. 457 sqq.), referred to by Grant, is right in 
telling us that dya@ois here is simply by attraction to jyiv, and that 
the formula rd dya6@ eivar = ‘ the essential idea of goodness,’ or ‘ of 
a good man,’ is not in the writer’s mind. He seems to be thinking 
of the way in which a man’s deliberate actions indicate his character 
to the ordinary observer; not of the scientific formula (7d ri §v 
eivac) of Virtue or Vice. For the use of the dat. with eciva to 
express the essential notion see De Anima ii. 1. 412 b. 12 fv pev 
yap dv rd medéxer eivar ) odcia ad’roi—An. Post. ii. 4. 91 b. 4 Kat yap 
76 (aq etvar katyyopeira Kata Tod dvOpom@ civar.—Phys. iii. 5. 204 a. 
23 70 yap dmetp@ eivat Kal dmetpoy 7d adrd, elmep odala 7d dmeipov Kal 7) 
kad” brroxerpévov——Met, Z. 6. 1031 b. 11 dvdyxyn dpa &y eivar rd dyabdy 
kal dya0@ eivar Kat Kaddv Kal Kad@ eivat, doa pi) Kar dAdo Aéyerat, GAA 
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ka@ attra Kat mpara—z.é. thes words dmepov, dyabdv, xaddv mark 1118 b.13. 
notions, not concrete things. That rd dya@ois eiva in the present 
passage (/. JV. iii. 5. 3) cannot mean ‘the essential notion’ of the 
virtuous man becomes very plain if we turn to ii. 6. 17, where the 
essential notion of dpern is distinguished from its excellence—xara 
pev tHv ovciay Kai Tov Aéyor Tov Td TL Av elvar Aéyovta peadrns earl % 
dpern, kara dé rd dpiorov Kal 7d €b dxpdrns.—Td dpiorov kal rd ed ANSWerS 


to the ra kaha mpdrrew of the present passage. 


§ 4. odSeis Exdoy movnpds 088 dkwv paxdpros| paxdpios seems to be b. 14. 
the reading of all MSS., and is accordingly restored by Bywater. 
Bekker and Susemihl adopt pdkap, the suggestion of Victorius. 
Bergk (Poet. Lyr. p. 1076, referred to by Ramsauer) thinks that 
this line may be by Solon. The Schol. (quoted by Zell and 
Michelet) says—zapoipia rotro # Kal ’Emixappos 6 Supaxdocos Kéxpytat 
ev ois gyoiv'’ ada pay ey ’vaykaios taira mdvra moléw, olopa S€ as 
ovdeis Exov trovnpds, ovS Grav €xwov. év “Hpakdei d€ radra tH rrapapdpe. 
The line is quoted in the spurious dialogue wept Sicaiov (Plato Deal. 
‘p. 374.) referred to by Zell, Coraes, and Grant. There can be 
no doubt that the writer of the line used zovypdés in the sense of 
‘wretched,’ to contrast with pdxap meaning ‘happy.’ But Aristotle 
here, and the writer of the dialogue mepi d:xaiov, quote the line in 
order to give the word its other sense of ‘ wicked,’ although that 
other sense is obviously not intended by the poet. The liberty 
which they thus take with the poet’s meaning is not so great 
however as it seems. A Greek would not distinguish the two 
senses of sovnpés so sharply as we do when we are compelled 
to translate the word by ‘wicked’ in one context, and by ‘wretched’ 
in another. 


§ 5. tots ye viv eipnpévors|] Above, iii. 3. 15—ouxe 07 ... dv- b, 17. 
Oparos civar apy tev mpdgewv. As for the parallel domep kai réxver, 
it has not, Ramsauer notes, been mentioned before in the Z. V.; 
but in Z. £. ii. 6. 1222 b. 15 we have—eiol 5) raca pev ai oicia 
kata puow twes apxal, did Kal éxdory woAA Sivaras ToLadra ‘yervay, oiov 
ayOpwros dvOpmmous .. . mpds S€ Tovros 6 y dvOpamos Kai mpdgewr Tway 
éorw dpxi pdvov Tav (dor, 

§ 6. ei 8é tata] 2. ¢. ra eipnpeva. b. 19. 

maps tas év tpiv, dv Kat at dpxal év hiv] Bekker reads e¢’ in b. 20. 
place of the first ¢v. The text as given above is that restored by 

Ti 


1113 b. 20. 


b. 31. 


1114 a. 4. 


eek: 
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Rassow (Forsch. p. 56) who quotes in support of é in both places 
the account of 7d dxovotoy as of 4 dpx? 2Eobev 1110 a. 1, and 1110 b. 2 
where 10° dkovovov is said to occur énér’ dv f airia ev rots éxrés 7, 
in contrast to 16 éxovovoy which is that 08 4 dpyy év TO mpdrrovtt, 
t110 b. 4. He also quotes 1110 a. 16 7 apy} Tod Kwely Ta dpyanKa 
pépn év tais roatras mpdéeow ev aire éorivs dv 8 ev aito 7 apxn, en’ 
ait@ kal rd mpdrrew kat py: also 1111 a. 23, 1112 b. 28, 1113 b. 32, 
1135 b. 19, 1140 a. 13. Em or ef’ and ev are often confused by 
scribes, and MS. authority does not help us:much in coming to 
a decision; but here there seem to be good internal grounds for 
preferring év in both places. .As for the inference that where the 
dpxai are év jpiv the acts are ep’ ji, it is not, as thus stated, 
conclusive. The movements of the heart and lungs proceed from 
dpyai év jpiv, but are not therefore ép’ jpiv. There are plainly two 
kinds of dpxai &v jyiv. What is the special nature of those dpxat ev 
jpiv which produce movements that are ep’ juiv? 


§ 7. 4 80 dyvorav FAs ph adrot aitvor] This is a full statement of 
what is implied in the 6? dyvoay of iii. 1. 14. Grant has some 
excellent remarks on the value of the argument of this section. 
‘This fact [of rewards and punishments] is not sufficient to dis- 
prove a metaphysical system which would represent legislature, 
judge, criminal, and the whole world, as forced to do what thev do 
by an irresistible succession of cause and effect. But ethically and 
politically it is sufficient to justify a practical assumption of freedom. 
And in any system it must at all events be taken account of.’ 


§ 8. dimhG ta émitiyta| The reference is, as the editors point 
out, to the law of Pittacus, see Pol. ii. 12. 1274 b. 19, and (hed. ii. 
25. 1402 b. 9g. 


§ 10. tovodtous] Kb Nb and NC have rowdrov. © Ramsauer 
conjectures rowdro, and in the next line &.coe and dkddacrou. 


§18.] Rassow (Morsch. p. 28) would transpose the sentences 
ert ©... akddacrov, and ei 6€ py... dv ein, That which he puts 
first brings the foregoing remarks to an end; while that which he 
puts second introduces a new point—the Platonic 1é 7év ddccodvra 
pr BovdAsoOar Gdixov eiva (see Gorg. 509 E épodoyhoapey pndéva Bov- 
Acpevoy adiceiv add’ Akovras rots ddixodvras mavras adixeiv, cf. Protag. 
345 D, E). I think that the run of the passage is much improved 
by the transposition. 
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§ 14. of py édv ye «.7.4.]-“"No man wishes to be unjust’ would 1114 a. 13. 
be true if wish (@ovAnois) were only of 74 dyabdy, as distinguished 
from 76 awédpevov dyabdv. But the dduav voluntarily with his eyes 
open performs the acts e€ &v gora: dios, and he is responsible for 
the habit of dduéa which is formed. He must be treated practically 
as if he wished to form it. It is irrelevant, then, to urge ‘no man 
wishes to be unjust’ as an excuse of injustice. ‘Not wishing,’ 
in the sense of ‘not making injustice his ideal, has evidently 
nothing to do with the matter. He did not ‘ wish’ in this sense 
to be unjust, and yet he became unjust by his own voluntary acts; 
and, being unjust, he may wish to be just, but that will not make 
him just. 

kat ei oltws éruxev] kairo is Rassow’s certain conjecture (as it a. 15. 
seems to me) for kai, see Forsch. p. 28. 


Tmpoepéva] Sc. ri byleay, Par. ac tT. 


Badety] Kb, Lb, Mb, Ob, r, Ald., Cambr., have Padeiv: but a. 18. 
daBew is the reading of CCC, NC, B', B%. Syllables written back- 
wards are not very uncommon in MSS. Bywater brackets kai 
priya, reading Badeiv. If Badeiv accidentally became AaBeiv, the 
words kat pia would be naturally added; or perhaps pia was 
originally a marginal gloss on Bade, and crept into the text, and 
suggested the change (not however universally made) of Badeiy into 
AaBeiv. Susemihl reads AaBeiv kai pirat, 


§15.] We are held responsible for states of body sometimes ; a. 21. 
a fortiort for states of mind, even though it may be beyond the 
power of ‘ wishing’ to change them. 


§17.] This involved section, into which the movement of a a. 31. 
whole Dialogue seems to be compressed, consists of two sentences, 
in the first of which—ei dé ms 1114 a. 31 .... edpvia 1114 b, r2—the 
protasis states the position of Aristotle’s opponent, and the apo- 
dosis, beginning odéeis 1114 b. 3, develops the consequences of 
that position in such a way as to lead up to the second sentence— 
1114 b. 12 ef d) radr’ early adny, Ti paddov H dperh THs Kakias Eorat 
éxovavov ;—in which Aristotle refutes his opponent by showing him 
that he ‘proves too much. The clause 1114 b. 1 ei pev ody... 
b. 3 airés atris is best regarded as a parenthesis stating Aristotle’s 
own view, thrown in at the beginning of the ‘ Dialogue,’ by the side 


1114 a, 31. 


a. 32. 
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of the opponent’s view, to make the issue between the two dis- 
putants clearer. 


tis 8€ daytacias] davracia is described in de Ax. ili. 3. 428 b. 
IO aS a kimous started by aioOyots, and resembling it; @avrdopara 
are images derived from sense—zdeas, Vorstellungen, ‘reliques of 
motions made in the sense ’—to quote an expression of Hobbes 
(Lev. iii), whose account of Jmagznation (Lev. ii and iii) resembles 
Aristotle’s account of gavtacia very closely. See de An. iii. 3, 
where, after having shown that gavracia is not aicOnors, émornpn, 
voos, or ddéa, Aristotle says (428 b. 9) ov1’ dpa &v tt rotTwy éot ctr’ 
ék rovrav 7 pavracia, ad émeidn éote KunOévros Tovd) Kweiabar erepov 
ind rovrov, 4 S€ havracia Kivyois tis SoKei etvar Kal ov« atvev aicOnoews 
yiyverOar GdrN aicbavopévors Kal &v atcOnois éeorw, got. dé yiverOat 
kivnow bd rhs evepyelas THs aicOjoews, Kal TavTHY dpoiay avdyKn civat TH 
aig@noe, ein dv adtn H Kivnos ovre Gvev aicOnoews evdexopevn ovTE jun) 
aicOavopevors Imdpyxewv, Kal WOANGA Kat’ adTHy Kal ToL Kal TaoyXELY TO ExOY, 
kal eivae kat adnOq Kat wevdnj. Cf. also 429 a. 1 4 havracia dy cin 
kinois bd THs aicOnoews THs Kar evépyevay yryvouern, eel S H dis 
partora alaOnois éatt, Kal Td dvopa amd Tod hdovs etAnhev, Ott avev hotos 
obk Zorw Wdeiv, Kat Sut Td €upevew Kal dpolas eivat tals aicOnoect, moda 
kar avras mpatres Ta (Ga, Ta pev Sid TO py ExELY vod, olov Ta Onpia, 
Ta dé Sid rd emikadvmreaOat Tov vodv éviore maber 7) vdcors 7) Urve, otov of 
avOporo, avtracia is thus a motion caused by sensation, distinct 
from sensation, but resembling it. As such, it mediates between 
sensation and thought—de AZem. 1. 449 b. 31 vociv ovx @orw dvev 
gavrdoparos—and gives appetite objects, see de Ax. iii. 10. 433 b. 
27 1) Opexrixoy 7d (Gov tabtn éavTod Kivytikdv’ dpextixdv S€ odK avev 
gavragias’ havracia bé aca 7 NoytoriKy 7) aicOntuKy’ TavdrTns pév ody Kat 
Ta adda Coa peréxet. AloOnrixy pavracia converts the sensation of an 
object into an idea of it which attracts or repels: NoysoreK? (called 
Bovrevrixy in de An. ili. 11. 434 a. 7) pavracia enables the calcula- 
tive faculty to marshal reasons which will appeal to dpegis. 
Hobbes’ ‘ Trayn of Imaginations’ (Lev. iii)—the crime, the officer, 
the prison, the judge, and the gallows—is an excellent example of 
what Aoyorix parracia does. The close connexion which thus 
subsists between avracia and dpeés enables us to appreciate the 
force of the former term in the present section. It is used here 
simply for ‘ the idea that this or that is good.’ Hence it is almost 
equivalent to ‘a desire or wish for this or that.’ 
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ei pev ody .. . adTds aitios| Aristotle’s own view here parenthe- 1114 b. 1. 
tically stated in conditional form involves a difficulty. A man is 
THs E£e@s mows airios because he has voluntarily performed the acts 
which have resulted in the gs: but each of these acts implies 
gavracia—épexrixoy dé ovK dvev havtacias: what if davracia fis ov 
kuptot éopev dominates the whole process by which a és is formed? 
Aristotle cannot be said to face this difficulty. It is enough for 
his present purpose to refute his opponent by making him prove 
more than he wishes, vzz. that we cannot take credit to ourselves 
for our vzr/ues. Broader ground, however, might have been taken. 
It might have been argued that the @vovs, or natural bent which 
determines the rédos, is after all ¢he man’s own diou—his own 
character—in short himself—the concrete man, made up of ele- 
ments inherited from ancestors, and of elements taken on in the 
lifetime of the individual; and that consequently to say that the 
end is fixed give is to say that the man himself fixes it, not that 
it is fixed for him, in spite of himself, by an external power. The 
biological antecedents of the individual are not external to him. 
They are summed up zz him. Aristotle’s opponent in the present 
passage, like many disputants in our own day, commits the mis- 
take of externalising biological antecedents. He-does not see that 
an inherited character is still he man’s own character. 


ei 8€ pj, o80cis] «i dé pets is the reading of Mb», L», Nb, 1, b. 3. 
Ald., B', B?, NC, CCC, adopted by Rassow (forsch. 121) and 
Susemihl. Kb, Ob, Camb., read <i 5€ yy, odGe’s, adopted by Bekker, 
Ramsauer, and Bywater. If «i d€ pndeis be adopted, the whole 
section is one sentence, in which the protasis makes three starts : 

(1) ef b€ res A€you, (2) ef dé pndeis, and (3) ei Oy tTavr éorly ddnbj—the 
apodosis beginning at ri padrov b. 12. 

NAG BU &yvoray tod TéAous Taira mpdrrer] Ramsauer notes that b, 4. 
this view resembles Aristotle’s dyvoci pév ody 6 poxOnpos a Set mparrew 
kat Sv ddexréov, kal Sid THY ToLavTny dyapriay Gdikot Kal Gos Kakot 
yivovra LN. iii. x. 14. Aristotle differs from his present op- 
ponent in regarding the poxénpds as aris ris dyvoias, in recognising 
in the dios which causes the ¢yvoa the man’s own character. 


q Sé TOO TéAoUS epeors | = ro 6 réAos 08 eplerat. b. 5. 


edpurjs| That edpvia is highly prized by Aristotle is shown by b. 8. 


1114 b. 8. 


b. 9. 
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the place which gucu) dperh (Z. WV. vi. 13. 1) and edyevera (see note 
on i. 8. 16) occupy in his system. 


7d yap péyiotoy . . . Tovodroy éfe.] There is a Platonic ring about 
these words, and the doctrine reminds one of that maintained at 
the end of the J/eno—that dpern is a divine gift, which its possessor 
cannot communicate to others. We can imagine a Platonising 
opponent encouraged by Aristotle to enlarge on 9 redeia kat ddn Ou 
edpvia, and so lay himself open to the awkward question—ri paddov 
4 dpety tis Kaklas €orae Exovovoy 5 

Rassow (orsch. p. 121) finds the construction of the sentence 
7d yap péyiorov . .. dv ein etpvia irregular: the words 7d yap péyorov 

. &e. have no suitable predicate, the predicate redela kat adnOun 
evpvia being a superlative which answers rather to the clause kai ro 
ed... meuxévar, He accordingly translates, as if edpuia av ety were 
read after é&e, thus—‘das Grésste und Schénste, was man von 
einem andern nicht empfangen und lernen kann, sondern was 
man so besitzen wird, wie es von Natur geworden ist, (ist die 
evpvia), und ist es gut und schén von Natur geworden, so ist es 
die vollkommene und wahre eddvia. I cannot help thinking that 
this is a little too subtle. ‘The superlatives péysorov kal kdéddAcoroy in 
the first clause of the sentence surely deserve the superlative pre- 
dicate as much as 76 ed cal 76 Kadds TovTo mepuxéva. But is Rassow 
right in making 1d ydp péeyorov ... ee a subject with eddvia 
(whether redefa or not) as predicate? Is it not better to make 76 
péyiorov kat kdddcoroy the object of ee. and to regard the clause 
To yap... e€&ec as explanatory of edpuns |. 8, To péyeorov Kal KédAAucroy 
developing e«’- and kai 6. . . fv developing -puys? We should 
then translate—‘ for he.will have that which is greatest and fairest, 
and that which one cannot receive or learn from another, but has 
entirely from nature. Then follows the clause cai 1d ed... edvia 
not as ‘Ein steigernder Zusatz zum Subject (Rassow, Forsch. ° 
121),’ but added to distinguish this moral edgvia, as redela cal - 
adyOun, from the lower kind of edpvia which a man of ‘good 
natural ability’ possesses. The redela kal ddnOw} edpvia of this 
passage may be compared, as Ramsauer notes, with the Oela edruyia 
(Z.£. H. 14. 1248 b. 3), Or edpvia dpcEews kal emibupias (Z. £. #. 
14. 1247 b. 39) of the £.Z. and MM. The writers of these 
treatises found the doctrine of gvovk) dperf in Aristotle ; but they 
certainly developed it in a way which suggests Platonic influence. 
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The Platonic tone and phraseology of the following passage 
(AZ. M. ii. 8. 1207 a. 35) is remarkable :—éorw ody 4 edtuyia Mo- 
yos pvous’ 6 yap edituxns eotw 6 dvev Aéyou Exav Spyjv mpos tayabd, Kai 
TovTwy emitvyxdvev, TodTo 8 eat Pioews’ ev yap TH Wuxy eveotw TH pice 
ToLODTOY @ Spuspev addyws mpds a dv €b ~yapuer, Kal et TIS eparnoere TOV 
otras exovra, dua ti rviTo dpéoket gor ovTw mpaTTew}; ovK oda, dyoir, 
GX’ dpéoker pot, Spowov maoxav trois évbovordtovew" Kal yap of évOovord- 
Covres dvev dédyou Sppny éxovor mpos rd mparrew tt. Cf. Plato, AZeno, 
99 D kal rovs rodutixods ody Feota TovT@y aipey dv Gelovs re eivar Kab 
evdovordcew, erimvous dvtas Kal Katexouévous ex Tod Ocod, bray KaTopbact 


Acyoures Troha kal peyada mpadypata, pyd€v ciddres Sv dEyovor. 


§ 18. 7a Se oud. | Ta mpos TO TEédos. 


§19.] At the end of § 17 the opponent had to admit that if the 
téhos being gvoxdy makes vice involuntary, it also makes virtue 
involuntary. But he wishes to believe that virtue is voluntary 
(4) dper? Exotvordy eorw 1114 b. 19); accordingly he must admit ezther 
that the end is not fixed gue (etre 5) 7d rédos ph hice éxdoro 
gaivera G\Ad te Kal map aitdy éorw—it is partly due to himself) or 
that the end is indeed gvaorxdv, but the means are voluntarily chosen 
by the good man (éire rd prev réehos uatkdy, TG Sé ra howd mparrew 
éxovolws TOY omovdaioy . . ue But either admission, made in the 
interest of the voluntariness of virtue, entails the voluntariness of 
vice. 


§ 20. domep déyerar] z.¢, it is maintained by our opponent that 
virtue is voluntary. 

§§ 21, 22.] The order accepted by Bekker from the MSS. viz. 
(1) xow ... mpoordén, (2) odx dpoiws . . . Exovoror ought to be reversed : 
see Rassow, Forsch. p. 28. Spengel (Arzst. Siud. pp. 205-6) 
inclines to the view that the section ody dpoiws ... Exovoro is a mar- 
ginale, and not, as Scaliger supposed, a part of the original text 
detached from its immediate antecedent § 20 by the intrusion of 
the words kowg... mpoordén. He thinks that the words ody dpoies ... 
éxovovot are out of place after § 20, which merely proves that dpery 
and xakia are equally voluntary. But are they out of place as 
referring back to the remark made at the end of §14? 


1114 b. 9. 


b. 15. 


b. 16. 


b. 22, 


b. 26. 


§ 21. mpaxtixal (kat) Kal airds] 7. ¢, not rovrey mpakrixal kara b. 28. 


ovpBeBnxds: e.g. the é&s of temperance produces temperate acts, 
because it is its own nature to do so, not because they happen to 


1114 b, 28. 


1115 a. 3, 
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conduce to health or respectability. Susemihl and Bywater insert 
cai before xa’, with rT, Asp., Ob, CCC, NC, Cambr. Of course 
MSS. do not help us to a decision. I do not like the kai, 


§ 22. xpijoacbar| ‘to act’: cf. the use of xpiow = evépyea LL. 
ME E20 a Lae 


§ 23. méoar] See Grant’s excellent notes here and on ii. 7. 1. 
Aristotle can hardly have regarded his list of virtues as theoretically 
exhaustive. He only means that it is not limited to the four 
‘cardinal virtues’ copia, dvdpela, cwppooty, Sixacorvvn, but involves 
a more minute analysis of the conditions of human life than that 
enumeration presupposes. We may suspect that, having written 
tives cio kat mept mota kai mas, he naturally went on to write kat 


TOTHL. 


(GHAR ALE: Roan .L- 


ARGUMENT. 


Flere ends our general description of moral virtue. Let us now proceed ‘to 
describe in detail the various forms of moral virtue—the virtues 7x the plural: 
their number our list, when finished, will show. 

Courage. Jt zs a mediocrity in relation tothe feelings of fear and confidence. 
Now, we fear evils—to use the most general expression. Hence fear is defined 
as the expectation of evil. But although we fear all evils—adisgrace, poverty, 
disease, friendlessness, death, tt 7s not with all of them that courage has to do; for 
there are some evils whicha man ought to fear. Thus tf aman does not fear 
disgrace he 7s shameless, not courageous, although the latter epithet ts sometimes 
wrongly applied to him, because he resembles the courageous man in ‘not fear- 
ing. On the other hand, poverty and disease perhaps ought not to be feared: 
they do not come by one’s own fault ; but yet, being without fear of them does 
not constitute a man courageous, except in a metaphorical sense. A man may 
be a coward in war, and yet look the loss of his fortune boldly in the face. Or 
again, he may fear the outrage of wife and children or the jealousy of Heaven, 
and yet be no coward ; may look forward to a flogging with a stout heart, and 
yet not be courageous. What then ts the object of fear with which courage is 
concerned? Surely that which ts the object of the greatest fear—for the coura- 
geous man is the man to face it—death, which puts an end to life. But not 
death, as such, however coming—thus, not death by shipwreck or disease—but 
death coming gloriously in battle. He is courageous, in the strict sense, who ts 
without dread of a glorious death, and of the risks which bring it to close 
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quarters with him in sudden onslaught—and such above all are the risks of 
war: not that the courageous man is not also without dread of death by ship- 
wreck or disease ; but the prospect of such a death does not call forth his peculiar 
excellence, jor he revolts against it, as miserable and inglorious, often, in his 
inexperience, regarding it as inevitable, when it is not ; nor can he take up arms 
and defend himself against it. It is only where a man can take up arms and 
defend himself, or where death is glorious, that he can ‘ show courage. 


§ 1. epi dvpetas| See Grant’s excellent notes on §§ 1-8 of this 1115 a. 6. 

chapter, in which he refers to the Protagoras (349-51, 359-61), 
and to the Laches to show that ‘ Aristotle’s admirable account of 
courage is to some extent indebted to the observations of Plato, 
while in some points it is a protest against the Platonic theory.’ 
Aristotle’s relation to the Platonic theory may be briefly stated 
thus—Aristotle is at one with Plato in recognising the moral 
elevation of the virtue, but he limits its sphere to war, whereas 
Plato extends it so as to include all dangers—even those of 
temptation. 


§§ 1, 2. wept déBous ... mpooSoxioy kaxod] Grant quotes Profag. 
358 D rpocdoxiay tivd héyo Kaxod Todo, cire PdBov eire d€éos Kadeire, 
and Laches, 198 B jyovpeba & ipeis Sew pev etvar ad S€os mapéxer, 
Oappadéa dé & pi S€os mapéyxer’ Séos S€ mapéexet ov Ta yeyovdra, ode TA 
mapovta tev Kakov, GAA Ta mpoddoKopeva’ Séos yap elvar mpoodokiay 
pédovros kaxod. But, it is argued by Socrates,—dvdpeia cannot be 
an emotnun, for science has nothing to do with time. Agriculture, 
or strategy, pia otca epopa kal yeyvdueva kal yeyovdra kai yernodpeva 
(198 E) ... kat 6 vdpos ovtm rdrret pr Tov pdvtw Tod oTpaTnyoU 
dpyew adda tov otparnyov Tov pavtews. If courage is a science, it 
cannot be confined to the future (Sewéy cai Oappadéwr) but must be 
concerned with good and evil universally—) wept wdvr@v ayabdv Te 
Kal Kakdv kal mdvtws éxdvtwv (199 C). Then, asks Socrates, can he 
be wanting in the highest virtue, who knows all that is good and 
all that is evil; and can he fail in temperance or justice or holiness, 
who alone can guard against evil and compass good, whether in 
the service of the gods or in the society of men? ov« dpa, concludes 
Socrates (199 E), pdptov dperijs av ein rd viv héyopevoy adda ovpmraca 
dpern. What we call ‘moral courage’ is, in fact, made the 
foundation of all virtue. Such is the suggestion put forward in the 
Laches. Itis particularly to be noted that it is only a suggestion. In 
§ 3 Aristotle protests against this wide and vague use of the term 


1115 a, 6. 


a. 10. 


a, 12. 
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ddpeios suggested in the Zaches. The term is properly used, he 
thinks, only in connexion with the dangers of war (§ 10), and 
ka” duoidrnra (§ 4) in connexion with all other evils. 

#8 davepdy yeyévytat| This is the reading K?, Ob, Cambor 
accepted by Susemihl and Bywater, instead of the kal mpdrepoy 
elpnra of other MSS. (some of which, e.g. CCC, B*, B’, however 
add pavepsv yap yeyévnta) accepted by Bekker. I prefer Bekker s 
reading: cf. below iii. 10. I drt pev ody peodrys eoti wept dovas 7 
cappootyn eipyntat piv, Whatever may be thought of the genuine- 
ness of the daypagy in ii. 7, there can be no doubt that there was a 
dvaypapy of some kind there to which Aristotle is entitled to refer 
back here. 


§ 8. poPotpeda pev ofv mévta Ta Kakd, otoy ddogiav] Eudemus 
(£. £. iii. i. 1229 a. 33) limits the application of the term $éfos, 
He distinguishes $é8os, properly so called (fear of death), from 
dread of disgrace, &c. ddws péev ody hoBepa Aeyerar Ta TomTiKa PoBov. 
roaita & cory dca dhaiveras routixd Aimys POaprixns’ Tois yap GAAnv 
Tia mpoodexopevois AUmnv érépa pév dy tis tows AUT yevorto Kai Taos 
Erepov, dBos 8 otk eorat, oioy et tus mpoopto Ste NumnoeTaL NUMHY fy ob 
POovodvres AvmobvTat, } ToLadTnV otav of Cyrodvres 7} of ainyurdpevor. GAN’ 
emt pdvats Tais roravtas pawwopevats €oecOar AUmats PoBos yiverat, dowry 7 
gvots avaiperixy Tod Cyv. ‘Thus dos is not the proper name for the 
anticipation of the pain of envy or shame; it is applied only to the 
anticipation of such pains as are destructive of life—éov 7 pics 
dvaiperixy Tod (jv. This refinement in the use of the term ¢é80s was 
doubtless suggested primarily to Eudemus by Aristotle’s limitation 
of the sphere of dvSpefa to war; but a passage in Rel. ii. 5. 1382 a. 
21 may also have had its influence—ésra 5) péBos Aimy tus 4) Tapay7 
ex havragias peAdovtos Kaxod POaprikod i) AuTNpod' ov yap mdvra Ta KaKd 
PoBodvra, oiov «i Zorat ddixos i) Bpadds, ddN’ Soa domas peyddas } POopas 
divara, kat tai’ éav pr) mépp@ GAN oiveyyus halvyrar Sore péArew. Ta 
yap Toppa oddpa ov HoBodvra tcact yap mdvres Stu dmoOavovvra, GAN 
Ott ovK eyyis, ovdev hpovrifovow. ei 8) 6 PéBos roir’ éoriv, dvaykn Ta 
Tovaita oBepd eivar doa gaiverar Sdvapw eyew peyddny tod pbetpew 7 
Bddmrew BddBas cis NUmnv peyddnv ouvrewodcas. 


eva, yap Kat Set poBetoOar Kal kaddv] Eudemus would have 
avoided the word ofcieOa here; nor is it quite consistent with the 
usage of (het. ii. 5: edhaPeira. 7d aicxpdv expresses better than 
goBeira the relation of the émeukys to moral evil. 
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héyerou] The subject is 6-avateyurros. 1115 a. 14. 


§ 4. 008° Shas doa ph dad Kaxias pyde 80 aitdy] In limiting the a. 17. 
sphere of dvSpeta to war, without narrowing the application of the 
term oScicOa (as it is narrowed by Eudemus), Aristotle shows that 
he fully recognises the virtue which we call ‘moral courage’—the 
gipmaca dpery Of Laches 199 E, which Plato (adopting the Socratic 
doctrine of éyxpdrea) very rightly regards as the foundation of 
mroeutky apern and all the other virtues. 


§ 5. $0évov] Does he mean the envy of a rival (or of Heaven), a. 23. 
or the pain of being oneself envious? The writer of the Z. Z. iii. r. 
1229 a. 37 adopts the latter alternative—@PdBos & ovk gorar, oiov et 


- , lol lol 
Tls mpoop@ro Stu AumHceTa AUTY hv of POovodytes AvTOdvTAL, 


§ 6. poBepdtarov . . . Kaxdv etvor| Here doxet does not necessarily a. 26. 
express Aristotle’s own view, any more than it does in i. 10. 3 doxet 
yap eivat te T@ TeOvedre Kal Kakdv kal ayabdy, LE. NV. i. 10. §§ 3-5, and 
£, IV. i. 11, should be read in connexion with the present remark. 


§ 7. év Baddrry 4 vécos] Grant quotes Laches, 191 D, E, for a. 29. 
the extended use of the term dvdpeia, to which objection is made 
here and in the following sections—Sovdduevos yap cov mudécbar jar) 
pdvov Tovs ev TH OmAtTiK@ avOpelous, GAA Kal Tos ev TO immiK@ kai ev Evp- 
TavtTt TH Toepix@ cider, kal py pdvov Tos ev TH ToAEu@, GAA Kal Tods év 
Tois mpos tiv Oddatrav kwddvos avdpelovs dvras, Kal doo. ye mpds vdaous 
kat daot mpos mevias i) Kal mpos Ta modutiKa avdpetol eior, Kal re ad yur) 
pdvov Scot mpos AUTas avdpeii ciow 7 PoBovs, GAA kal Tpds emOvplas F} 
ndovas Sewot payerOat, kai pévorres i) dvaotpepovtes—eiol ydp mov Tues, 


, > La) 
® Adyns, Kat év Tois TowovTas avdpetoe. 


§ 8. kaddiorw}] Cf. Thue. ii. 42. 5 Kal 6? éAaxiorov Karpod riyns a, 31. 
dua dxpa tis 8dEns paddAov 7) Tod Séovs drnAdyyoay. 


§ 10. imdyura] aipydios émepydueva Paraph.—the sense given to a. 34. 
the word here by Liddell and Scott; cf. ili. 8. 15 91d Kal dvdpero- 
répou Soxet etvar 7d év rois aidydiors Poors &poBov Kai ardpayov eivat i) ev 
Trois mpodndous* amd e£ews yap paddov jv, Gru Hrrov €k mapackeuijs’ Ta 
mpoava pev yap Kav ek Noytopod Kai Adyou Tis mpoéroro, Ta & e€aihyns 
kara tiv wv. The word tmdéyuos means literally ‘nigh at hand,’ 
and Hippocrates 1225 C. E. F. is quoted by Lddell and Scott for 
an absolute use of éiméywov=‘near the end, at the approach of 


1115 a. 34. 
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death.’ inéyua here may have been selected by Aristotle with a 
reminiscence of this absolute use; cf. Z. Z. iii, i. 1229 b. 10 
kai yap kivdovos emi Trois rotovrous héyerat povors TaY oBepar, érav TAN- 
alov 7 76 THs Towadrns POopas wourixdy’ cpaiveras b€ kivduvos, drav mAnoiov 
aivnrat. 

§ 11. ot pév| of dvdpeior. 


§ 12. évols éorlv Akh 4 Kaddv 73 droavety] Men ‘show courage’ 
where they can take up arms and defend themselves, or (#) where 
death is glorious. The former condition may be realised without 
the latter; in which case the dv8peta would be of one of the spurious 
kinds described in chapter 8: the latter condition, however, cannot 
be realised without the former. Death, in a good cause, which a 
man endured fearlessly, but could not actively resist, would not be 
kaos Oavaros, 


; CHAPTER? VIt- 


ARGUMENT. 


Men differ in the things which they fear ; but there are things so fearful that 
no man in his senses will regard them without terror, or think of facing them. 
These may be dismissed, for we have to do only with things which, although 
they are fearful, zt ts possible for men to face. These latter are, in themselves, 
and for different men, fearful tn different degrees. Similarly, things inspire 
confidence in different degrees. It is with objects of fear, then, which are not 
too fearful for man to face, and with the grounds of confidence which may be set 
off against them, that the courageous man is concerned. His fear and his 
confidence he will govern aright, facing the danger of battle, as he ought, 
and as reason dictates, for the sake of glorious achievement ; for glorious 
achievement is the end of virtue. A courageous act, like every other virtuous 
act, realises its own end when tt shows forth the end for the sake of which 
ats parent habit exists. The habit of courage is a glory to human nature: 
it exists for the sake of being a glory to human nature—to be this that it ts is 
ats end. To show forth then the peculiar glory of courage ts the end for the sake 
of which the courageous man faces danger and does deeds of courage. 

On the side of excess we have :— 

(1) The man whose fearlessness is excessive. He has no name, but may be 
described as a sort of madman, or insensate person, for whom (as they say for 
the Celts) earthquakes or waves have no terrors. 
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(2) The man whose confidenceés excessive—the rash man, who is also a 
swaggerer and a pretender to courage, but fails in the hour of real danger. 

(3) The man whose fear is excessive—the coward. He appears also on the 
side of defect, for his confidence is defective ; excessive fear, however, is what is 
most noticeable in him, and hopelessness ; whereas the courageous man ts full of 
good hope. Rash men again are eager for the fray before the danger is at hand, 
but in the hour of danger they hang back ; whereas courageous men are heen 
when the time for action comes, but keep quiet before tt. 

Courage then ts a mediocrity in relation to the feelings of confidence and fear, 
as these are roused in war ; and the courageous man deliberately takes his stand 
where he does because it is glorious to do so, or would be disgraceful not to 
do So. 

But to commit suicide in order to avoid poverty, or the pangs of love, or any 
other pain or sorrow, ts not courageous, but cowardly : for to shrink from hara- 
ships ts effeminacy ; and the suicide braves death, not because death ts glorious, 
but because life is evil. 


§ 1. 1d S€ poBepdv . . . bwép avVOpwrov| There are two classes 1115 b.7. 
of PoBepa, (1) PoBepd which men can face; each one of these is 
differently @oSepdy to different men: (2) doBepa so appalling that no 
man in his senses will face them—lightnings, earthquakes, inun- 
dations (Paraph.), 


§ 2. ds dvOpwros]| 7.2. so far as ra kara dvOpwmov are concerned, ». 11. 


poBjcetar pev ov kat Tad Tovaita] ze, as well as ra imép 


av€pwror, 


ds Set Sé Kal ds 6 Adyos Sropevet] mpoordrre: is to be understood b. 12. 
after Adyos, and 6 dy8peios is the subject of twopevet, He will indeed 
fear them, but yet, in obedience to the dictates of reason, will face 
them. Ramsauer refers to a passage in Zop. iv. 5. 125 b. 20, in 
which Aristotle makes the advSpeios dmaéys, instead of, as here, 
éykparns pdBov. (See § 5, below kar’ dfiav . . . méoxer Kai mpdrres 
6 dvdpeios). The passage in the Zoprcs is as follows—S.apaprdvover 
de Kal of thy Séw eis THY dxoovbotcay Stvapwy tdrrovres, lov THY mpadtnTa 
éykpdretav Opyis kat thy dvdpeiav Kai tiv Sixacooiyvnv PdBav kai Kepdar' 
dvSpeios pev yap Kal mpaos 6 dmabi\s héyerat, eyxpatys 0 6 maoxXov Kal pn 
dyspevos. “Iows pev ody dxohovdet Sévamis Exarép@ ToLavrn, dor ei aor, 
pry dyecOar GAda Kpareiv® ov py ToT Y eoTl TO pev avdpeio TO OE Tpdw 
elyat, GANA 7d Bros pr maoxew Und TSv ToLovrev pndev, We may explain 
this difference between the Zopccs and Ethics by pointing out that 
in the Zopics Aristotle is speaking of the abstract notion of dy 
Spela—roird yé ote TO pev dvdpeig civar, as discussed by dialectical 


1115 b. 12. 


pedi 


b. 22. 
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disputants; whereas in the Z¢hzcs he is describing the dvdpetos in 
the concrete. 


Tod Kahod evexa* TodTo yap TéNos THs dper_s] Ramsauer observes 
that it is here for the first time that the chief end is described as 
76 kadév: henceforward it is often so described, as in /. JV. 1116 a. 
II, 12, 1117 a 8, 12978 by 13, 5120\2.523,524, 2522000 ae 
E.E. 1229 a. 8, 1230 a. 27: and in JZ, M. 1190 a. 28 and 33. 


§ 4. (8) od Set] Susem. and Bywater restore 6 from I. 


§ 5. 6 pev... bropévav. kal oBovpevos . . . Spotws S€ Kal 
Qappav] ‘The man who governs his fear and also his confidence 
aright, and faces the dangers that he ought to face.’ 


o& évexa| sc. dei, 7. ¢. kadod évexa—in a glorious cause. 


kat dfiav] There ought to be the same ratio between the 
magnitudes of two péBa as there is between the magnitudes of their 
respective oBepd. 


6 Méyos] The faculty which perceives, or the consciousness of, 
that right ratio (6 ép6ds Adyos . . . rd kar’ a&iav) which education has 
established among the ddoya mé6n of human nature. 


mdoxer] Cf. note on § 2, b. 12, above. 


§ 6. tédos SE... TA KaTd Thy dvBpefav] See paraphrase at 
the beginning of this chapter. Rassow’s ef" kcal 7G avdpelo 6€ 4 & 
dydpeia kaddv' for the received eéw* Kal r@ dvdpeim dé 7 avdpela Kaddv* 
is probably right (Forsch. p. 90). .We see from this passage what 
a ‘positive’ conception of Nature underlies Aristotle’s ‘ Teleology.’ 
Human Nature is a beautiful organism, and to be beautiful is its 
raison détre. So a plant or animal is its own razson.d’étre; it 
performs the functions of its nature for the sake of maintaining that 
nature in perfection—a doctrine which was afterwards eagerly | 
taken up by Plotinus: see Lym. v. 8. (vol. 2. p. 12, ed. Kirch-— 
hoff) Avd ‘kai 76 eivar moOewdy eorw, Ste tadrov TH Kad@, Kal Td Kadov 
épdoipov, Ste rd eivat,  mérepoy S€ nmorépov airiov ti xph Cyreiv, ovons 
Ths picews pias ; 


Spiferar yap éxactov 1 téde1] These words are placed by 
Imelmann (Obs. Crit. in Arist. Eth. Nic. p. 6) after ra kara rip 
dySpeiay with the approval of Rassow. I think they are better in 
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their old place, immediately after rovodroy (2. e. kaddv) 5} Kai rd réXos, 1115 b. 22. 
which they explain. The meaning is—‘If dvSpela zs xaddv, we may 

infer that its end is rb xaddv, for a thing is (ze. 2s essentially as 
defined—épi¢erar) what it is in relation to its réXos.’ 


§§ 7-12.] Cf ii. 7. 2, where the same complicated system of b. 24. 
extremes is exhibited, wzz. :— 

I. excess of fear 

2. defect of confidence 

3. excess of confidence constituting the dpacis. 

4. defect of fear (or excess of fearlessness) constituting an 


> 2 
ave@vupos, 


\ constituting the Serds. 


The writer of Z. £. iii. 1.1228 a. 33 sqq., instead of distinguishing 
the imepBaddrAv 7H aoBia as dvdvupos from the Opacvs, simply says 
6 Opaods . . . olos hoBeicbat pev Arrov i) Sei Oappeiy Sé paddov 7 Sei. 


§ 7. KeXtous|] Cf E. £. iii. 1. 1229 b. 28. Zell and Coraes b. 28. 
quote Strabo vii. p. 293, who relates, on the authority of Ephoros— 
dmAa alpeoOa mpds Tas mAnpuvpidas Tos KipBpovs, kai dre addoBiav oi 
KeAtol doxodvres xataxvvecOar tas oikias tropevovow. Zell thinks it 
not unlikely that Aristotle here borrows directly from Ephoros. 
Ramsauer refers to an extract in Stobaeus, For. ¢. 40 (vol. i. p. 167 
ed. Meineke) from the cuvaywy) é6v of Nicolaus, KeArol of 76 
akeave yeitmavtes aicxpov Tyovvrat Toixov Karaninrovta 7) olkiay evyew, 
mAnppupldos Se ex ths a Oaddrrns enepxoperns ped’ Orov amavravres 
tropévovew ews Karakdvgovra, iva py Soxdor evyovtes tov Odvaroy 
goBeicba. As Ramsauer notes, both Plato and Aristotle represent 
the character of the Northern peoples as marked by the prepon- 
derance of Oupés Rep. 435 E, Pol. 1327 b. 23. Eudemus says 
(£. VE, WN oe OO Op 29) kai dAws 7 BapBapixy avdpeia pera Ovpod 
éotiv. 

§ 10. év trois AUmaus] 2.2. ev PédBas. Excessive fear (generally 1116 a. 1, 


producing physical symptoms, see iv. 9. 2) is more manifest than 
defective confidence. 


§ 13. év ots elpytar] z.¢. ev moheuo. a. 11. 


73 8 droOvhoxew edyovta meviay «.7.A.] Aristotle, Grant a, 12. 
remarks, ‘does not sympathise with or discuss the sentimental deaths 
of the Cynic philosophers. Suicide was afterwards dignified by the 
a7 
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1116 a. 12. Stoics with the name of ééaywyj;—“ ushering oneself out of the 
world.”’ See Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics p. 316 sqq. 
(English translation) for suicide among the Stoics. 


CHAPTER VIII. ; 
ARGUMENT. 


Such is Courage strictly so called ; but five other kinds less strictly so called 
may be distinguished: and first, as resembling true courage most closely— 

(1) The courage of the ordinary citizen. He faces danger because his city 
punishes and disgraces him if he does not, and honours him of he does. Hence 
‘courageous men’ are most common in those cities in which cowardice ts held in 
dishonour and courage in honour. This ts the sort of courage which Homer por- 
trays in Hector with his— What will Polydamas think of me!’ and in Diomedes 
with his—* What will Hector say!’ Tt ts like the true courage in so far as its 
motive ts virtuous, i.e. shame and a wish to avoid disgrace and a desire for 
honour and glory. Under this head we may also bring the courage of those 
who are compelled by their commanding officers to face danger—a much inferior 
Sorm, being actuated not by shame, but by bodily fear, by desire to avoid not dis- 
grace but physical pain. This hind of courage to which a man is compelled ts 
very far removed from that of the truly courageous man, who faces death under 
the inspiration of a glorious cause. 

(2) The courage of experience: that of trained professional soldiers who 
know the risks of war (often more imaginary than real), and how.to meet them 
with the greatest safety to themselves and loss to their adversaries. They go 
into battle knowing that they are likely to come out of tt unhurt. If they are 
confronted by superior numbers, and see that there is real danger, they are the 
jirst to flee ; whereas non-professional citizen troops prefer death to the disgrace 
of flight. Socrates, when he said that ‘ courage ts knowledge,’ seemed to identify 
true courage with this courage of experience ; but the two are widely different. 

(3) The courage of passion and spirit. This is the courage of wild beasts 
when they rush upon those who have wounded them, and of Homer's heroes . 
when thetr blood boils, and they ‘ breathe forth wrath through their nostrils.’ 
The truly courageous man ts indeed helped on by his passion and spirit, but the 
consciousness of the glorious significance of his achievement is his real motive, 
and guides him throughout, whereas passion and spirit are blind guides, and 
cannot supply a moral motive: their influence ts that of mere feeling—of pain- 
ful feeling, when one is angry, of pleasurable feeling, when one wreaks one’s 
vengeance. If pleasure and pain were moral motives, then the ass, em- 
boldened by the pain of hunger to graze on, in spite of blows, and the lover, 
risking all to enjoy his mistress, would be examples of true courage. True 
courage is not a thing of feeling, but of reason ; nevertheless the courage of 
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passion and spirit lies near to true-tourage, in that it is more deeply constitu- 
tional than the other forms, and expresses the nature of the man more fully, and 


accordingly may become true courage, if guided by reason and supplied with an 
zdeal, 


(4) The courage of hope. Those who have often conquered are confident in 
danger, their confidence being due to the idea that they are superior to their ad- 
versaries, and will receive no harm from them. Men who are drunk also 
become emboldened by hope ; but if things do not turn out as they expect, then 
they flee. The unexpected ts the best test of a man’s courage. Expected dangers 
@ man who is not very courageous may prepare for, and face, because he has 
come to the conclusion that there is less risk in facing them than in avoiding 
them ; but if aman is found facing an unexpected danger, we may infer that 
the habit zs strong in him. 

(5) The courage of ignorance. It ts not unlike that of hope, but inferior to it, 
tnasmuch as the man who hopes ts actuated by an idea of success in circumstances 
of which he ts aware, whereas the man whose courage is that of ignorance ts not 
actuated by an idea of success in circumstances of which he zs aware, but by 
ignorance of the circumstances, like the Argives who went boldly out to battle, 
not because they hoped to beat Spartans, but because they thought that Spartans 
were Sticyonians. 


§ 1. kata wévte tpdmous| The ground on which these five forms 1116 a. 16. 
of courage are distinguished, as spurious, from true courage is 
concisely stated in 2. £, iii, 1. 1229 a. 12 ore & cidyn dvdpeias révre 
Aeydpeva Ka Cpoudtnta’ Ta avra yap Umopévovow, adN ov dia Ta adra, 
The spring of action is different. In the case of true courage it is 
the obligation which the perception of rd caddy lays upon the agent : 
the source of each truly courageous act is the whole man, z. e. the 
agent as a rational whole; whereas the seeming courageous acts 
done xara rovs mévte tpémovs spring not from the whole man, but 
from isolated feelings. It is the same difference as Kant marks 
by the distinction between a formal principle and material grounds 
of action. 

These spurious forms are given in three different orders by 
Aristotle, Eudemus, and the writer of the 47.17. Eudemus (£. £. 
1229 a. 12 sqq.) has 4 mohurikj—f orpariorikn (dv eumetpiav)—y 80 
dretplav Kal dyvovar—1j kar’ éhrida—y bia mdOos dddyorov oiov Ov’ epwra 
kai Oupdv. The writer of the JZ. WZ. (i. 20. 1190b. 21 sqq.) has 
jy kar’ éumeplav—n Sid thy ameipiav—h dia ra dn, oto of Epdvres 7 ot 


> 
évOovordtovres—H OV aicxivny ri mpos Tovs modiras—y dv edmida, 


mpOrov pev t woditTixy pddtora yap gouxev] ‘ideoque (ydp) a. 17. 
. A > , ? 
obtineat primum locum.’ Rams, ‘ This phrase (zodcrikn dvdpeia), 
says Grant, ‘is to be found in Plato’s Republic p. 430 C, where it 
U2 


1116 a. 17. 


a. 23. 


a. 25. 


a, 28. 
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probably originates, but it is there used in a different sense from 
the present. Plato meant by the term “civil courage” to dis- 
tinguish-the true courage of a civilized man from all meet brutal 
instincts. Aoxeis yap pot TH 6pOnv 66Eav mept TOV alTev ToUT@Y avev 
madelas yeyovviay, thy Te Onpiddn Kal avdparodadn, ore mavu védpipov 
Hyciaba, dro té Teh avOpeiav Kadeiv. "AdnOeorara, qv & eyo, héyets. 
’Arrodéxouat Tolvwy todro dvOpelav eivar, Kai yap dmodéxovu, qv 0 eye, 
rodurixny ye, kal dpbas drodéée, Aristotle meant by “ civil courage” 
that daring which is prompted, not by an independent desire for 
the beautiful, but by a regard to reputation, and to the fame or 
disgrace and even punishment awarded by society to brave or 
cowardly actions respectively. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that the difference here between Plato and Aristotle is only about 
the use of a phrase. Aristotle is at one with Plato in regarding 
true dvdpeia as a habit acquired by the modirns under the influence 
of vézos. We can only say that he thinks fit to use the adjective 
moAittky in an inferior sense here, just as he does in /. WV. i. 5. 4, 
where he makes the odurixds Bios one of the inferior lives, although 
man is @icet modutixov (Gov. The contrast between modira: (ordinary 
citizens), and hired orpariéra (§ 6 below), going out to battle, 
was doubtless in his mind when he wrote § 1, and probably in-- 
duced him to give wudirixy the sense which it eee here: Ci. 2: 
lil, I. 1229 a. 13, where moduriexy and orpariwrexn occur close 
together—M/a peév modirixh, attn © eariv, 9 be aidd odca. Sevrépa 
otpartorixy’ airy Sé dv eumewpiav kai 76 cidevar. That the influence 
of vépos, so carefully allowed for in Plato’s definition of dv8peia 
(Rep. 430) as Sdvapis kai cwrnpia Sid mavrds ddéns dpOis Te Kal vopipou 
deway mépe kat uy, is fully taken account of in Aristotle’s theory of 
7) dvdpeia 7 dia 7d Kady is proved, if it is necessary to quote special 
passages in support of what is involved in Aristotle’s whole con- 
ception of the relation between the individual and the state—by 
Rhet. i. 9. 1366 b. 11 dvSpia dé dv hy mpaktixol ctor tov Kaddv epyov 


év Tois Kivdvvois, Kal os 6 vdpos Kedevet Kal UmnpeTikol TE vduo. 
§ 2. Movdu8duas] Ziad xxii. 100. 
"Extwp| Jiiad viii. 148. 


§ 3.] Ramsauer, rightly I think, makes 8? aidé ydp parenthetical. 
This kind of courage resembles true courage more closely than the 
other forms do, because it is actuated by aidés, which, though not 
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dpern, is akin to it, and contributes to it (see ii. 7. 14 7 yap aldds 1116 a. 28. 
aperh pev OUK €or, emaweirae dé Kal 6 aidnpov : cf. iv. 9), and by a 

desire for rin, which though not 7é «addy, or the chief end (see i. 5. 

§§ 4, 5), is yet its ‘guinea stamp, and an object the moderate 

pursuit of which constitutes an dperq (see iv. 4) which contributes 

to the attainment of the chief end. 


§ 4. dvayxatopévous] There are thus two kinds of modi a. 30. 
avdpela: (1) 9 OS aide, (2) % SC dvdykny Kai PdBov. Grant refers to 
Phaedo 68 D, ‘where Plato speaks of most men being courageous 
from a sort of cowardice "—r@ Sedivévar kal déec avdpeioi elou ravtes 


mrqv of piidcopot Kairor aromdy ye Séet Twa Kat Seidia avdpeioy eivat, 


6 “Extwp| 2. ii. 391. It is Agamemnon not Hector who a. 33. 
speaks. The lines are quoted again in Pol. iii. 9. 1285 a. 10 and 
attributed correctly to Agamemnon. See Zell’s note. 


§ 5. mpootdtrovtes| The reading apparently of all MSS., except a. 36. 
a ‘Codex Pontificius, which has the reading zpordrrovres accepted 
by Lamb., Vict., Coraes, and Susemihl. Lpordrrovres would mean 
‘posting in front’; mpoordrrovres, simply ‘ posting,’ generally with 
dat. or adverb of place. 


tuntovtes| The commentators refer to Herod. vii. 223, where 
the Persian commanders at Thermopylae are said to have used 
whips. See Rawlinson’s note (7) on the chapter, and note (8) on 
Herod. vii. 22 for the practice among the Persians and other 
Oriental nations. 


§ 6. i eumeipia] See Laches 195, and Profag. 360, where b. 3. 
dvdpeia is defined as émornun or copia rév dewoy re kat pj, and 
Prolag. 350, where those who know the art of warfare are said to 
be bolder than those who do not (if the latter are bold they are 
not dvdpeior but pasvdpevor)—in short of emoripoves TOv py eniorapevor 
Oapparedrepol cict, ai abrot éavrav, émedav pddoow, 7 mpl pabev, But 
as we have seen (note on iii. 6, §§ 1, 2), objections are raised in 
the Laches 199, to the definition emorjpy tov dewdy kat py, and 
‘the knowledge of good and evil,’ with which dvépeia is identified 
at the end of the dialogue, is something differing sofo coelo from 
the ¢umetpia of the professional (z.¢. mercenary) soldier with which 
Aristotle very unfairly wishes to confound the Socratic é¢morjyy 
rav dewav. Aristotle’s unfair statement of the Socratic position, ‘is 


1116 b. 3. 
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corrected,’ Grant tells us, ‘by Eudemus in his Ethics ’—(Z. £. iii. 
I. 1229 a. 15) 7 oTpatiwriky ..« 80 éumespiav kai Td €idévar, odx Somep 
Saxpdrns-2dn ra Sewd, GAN dre ras Bonbelas ray Seuvav. I fear that 
this ‘corréction ’ does not really amount to a fair treatment of the 
Socratic doctrine. Eudemus still wishes his readers to think that 
Socrates identified courage with orparwrixi) éumetpia, and therefore 
ought to have made it knowledge, not of 7a Sewd, but of ras BonOetas 
rav dewey, for he says, Z. £. iii, 1. 1230 a. 4 mapamdnolas dé TOUTOLS 
kai doo. 80 epmetpiay tropévovar tots xwdivous, dvmep Tpdmov oyedov ot 
meloTo. TOV orparvortkay avOparrav bmopevovow. aitd yap Tovvaytiov 
exer }) ds Sero Taxpdrns, emorhuny oldpevos eivar thy dvdpeiav. ovre “yap 
dia rd eldévar ra hoBepa Oappotow oi emi rods icrods dvaBaivew emora- 
pevor, GAN re toace Tas BonOclas tev Sewav’ ovre SC 6 Oappadewrepov 
dyavitovrat, rovro avdpeia. Kat yap dv 9 ioxds Kal 6 mAodros Kara 
O<oyvw avdpeia tev" 
“ras yap davip mevin SeSpnucvos.” 


gavepds (8) eos Sethol dvres Spas tropévover bv éumetpiav’ rovro 8é, 
Ort ovk olovrat Kivduvov eivat’ toaot yap Tas BonOeias. onpeiov dé Stray 
yap py exew olwrrar BonOevav, ddX Sn wAnciov 7 Td Seuvdv, ovy tmo- 
pevovow. The knowledge of the professional soldier is indeed the 
knowledge of the means of avoiding danger; but the knowledge 
required by Socrates is the knowledge of danger itself—the power 
of estimating it rationally and facing it at the call of duty. The 
courageous man is the man who knows when to risk all. The 
professional soldier, simply gud professional soldier, never makes 
up his mind to risk all. If his experience does not tell him that he 
is likely to escape, his courage fails. To make the Platonic 
Socrates seem to identify courage with professional éymetpia is 
ridiculously unfair. And it is only a very superficial appreciation 
of the meaning of such a statement as that in Xen. Wem. iv. 6. 11 
oi pev apa emiotdpevoe Tois Sewois te Kal émixivSdvors Karas xpnoba 
dvSpetol eiow, of S€ Siapapravoytes tovrov dSehkoi—which could lead. 
anyone to suppose that the real Socrates identified them. For an 
estimate of the meaning of the Socratic ‘virtue is a science’ see 
Grant, Eh. vol. i. pp. 165 sqq. Essay II. 


kevé] The editors have notes here to show that r& xeva tod 
mohevov-— the empty alarms of war,’ znanda dell’ (Tac. Hist. ii. 69), 
and 7d kawa rod modéuov, ‘ the surprises of war,’ are both expressions 
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in use. See also Gdller’s note on Thucydides, iii. 30, where rd 1116 b. 7. 
kawov Tov wodewov is proved to be the correct reading. The MSS. 

here (LZ. J. iii, 8. 6) vary hopelessly between xevd and xawd, and 

need not be considered. I think that xevd is to be preferred; it 

seems to be a more natural object for cuvewpdkacw than kava. 


§ 7. etta] Their éumeipia gives them confidence (1) as making b. 9. 
them aware of 7a kevd tov modcyov, and (2) «fra, as making them 
skilful in the use of weapons, &c. See Grant’s note on § 6. 


§ 9. 74 8 wodttiKd] the citizen troops. 726, 18. 


75 “Eppaiw| The Ald. Schol. has the following—Eppaioy év b. 19. 
Kopaveia ths Bowwrtias rémos ovrm Kadovpevos eott medwois ev aiTh, TOV 
@rov dvopddoy dvrov’ €v @ maparetaypévor Tore Kopaveis avy Trois 
BonOyoovew adbrois orpati@rats ex Tov Merayoiov, peta TSv Bowwrapyay 
Gre THY moAW KarédaBov' Kal THY "Akpdrodw elxev DP EavtT@ ’Ovdpapxos 6 
Saxedvs mpodoeicay aire’ avrot pev peivavtes dméOavov tmd Tdv appt Tov 
*Ovdpapxov dmokXeicavtes Tas miAas, iva adrois pydé Bovdopevors e&ein 
gpuyeivy Kat Katadurey tiv marpida, of S€ tdv Bowrdy PBonOnoavtes 
avtois oTpaTi@rar €k Tov Meraxoiov epuyov eidis ev apx_ THs payns, 
aicOdpevor Eva teOvavac tev Bowwrapyav Xipava, ‘Iotopovat mepl tis 
paxns tavrns Keduooddapos (Knpioddios?) ev ri Swdexdrn trav rept rod 
igpov moA€uov, kal "Avagyéerns ev ti terdptn Tav mept Bidummoy kat 
"Eqopos év rij tpraxoory.‘ Cf. Zell’s note on this scholium. 

See Grote, Hist. of Greece pt. II, chap. 87, for the career of 
Onomarchus the Phocian. The date of the capture of Coroneia 
by him was B.C. 353 or 352. 


§ 10. kat tov Oupdv] Gupds in Plato is the Wille zum Leben— b. 23. 
that principle that manifests itself, not only in anger, but in tenacity 
of purpose, rivalry, pluck, push, and other forms of ‘spirit.’ 
Without its aid, Aéyos would succumb. The dAédyos of the state— 
its constitution, and institutions, must be maintained by ‘public 
spirit’ and ‘ patriotism,’ against the selfishness of citizens, and the 
attacks of foreigners; the Adyos of the individual must be ‘ preserved 
and succoured’ against the attacks of pleasure and pain, by 
‘strength of will’—succoured by @vyés against the insidious attacks 
of émOupia (see Rep. 441 A ev puxp... €oti TO Ovproedes emi- 

1 I find this scholium (with a few verbal differences, and the words ioro- 
podot . . . Tptaxoorf omitted) on the margin of CCC. ad loc. 


1116 b. 238. 


b. 26. 
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koupov dv TH oyorinM Hioer, and 440 A modAaxod aicOavopeba, bray 
Bidtevral twa mapa Tov oyopoy émibvpla, Aowpodyrd te abrdv kal 
dupotpevor 7G Bialopév év att, kal domep dvoiv cracialovrow Evppaxov 
TO Ady@ yeyvdpevov Tov Ovpsy Tod Towovrov), and preserved by it against 
the disturbing influence of fear (see Rep. 430 B divays cai cwrnpia 
déd£ns dpOijs «.7.d.). In Aristotle @vzés has the same fundamental 
meaning—spirit of independence, enterprise, patriotism, loyalty 
in national and individual character. Here indeed, as in the 
parallel passage Z. £. iii. 1 (1229 a. 24 80 dpynv Kal Ovpdv acavros, 
and 1229 b. 29 kal 6dws 1) BapBapixy dydpeia pera Ovpod eoriv, enor 
de kai 80 ddAas HSovas Emopévovew' Kai yap 6 Ovpds HSoviy exer Twa per” 
éeridos ydp €or tywptas), and in L, LV. vii. 6, §§ 1-5, it is regarded 
chiefly in the light of its special manifestation—anger: but in Pol. 
H. 6. 1327 b. 23 sqq. its fundamental meaning—spirit of enterprise, 
independence, patriotism, loyalty in national and individual 
character, is brought out very strongly—ra peév yap ev trois Wuypois 
rérots €Ovn Kal ta wep THY Etparny Ovpod pév é€ore mAnpy, Suavoias be 
evdeeorepa kal réxvns, Sudmep edevOepa pév Scareet paddov, drodirevta bé 
kal rav mAnolov apxew ov Suvdpeva’ ra be wept tiv Aciay Siavontika pev 
kal Texvika THY Wuxnv, AOvpa O€, Sudmep dpxydpueva kai SovAcvovra SiareAei’ 
70 O€ Tév ‘EMAnvev yévos donep pecever Kata Tovs Témous, ovTws duoiv 
peréxet. Kal yap €vOvpov kal Ovavonrixdy éoriv’ Sudmep eAedOepdv re Staredet 
kal BeXriora wodurevdpevoy Kai Suvdpevoy apxew mdvT@v, pds Tvyyavoy 
moNtrelas. tv avtiy 8 exer Siapopay Kat ra tev “EAAjvev evn [Kai] 
mpos GAnha* Ta pev yap exe tHv hiow povdKodoy, ra bé ed [Te] Kéxparat 
mpos audorépas tas Suvdpers tavras. cavepdy Toiwuy Sti Sei Savontixovs 
Te eivat Kal Ovpoedeis tiv Piaw Tors péAdovtas edaydyous érecOar TO 
vonobérn mpos thy dperny, Sep yap pact twes Sev Umdpxew ois Pirakt, 
TO Pidytixods pev etvat Tv yvopipov mpos b€ rods dyvOras dyplous, 6 
Oupos eotw 6 modv 7d qudntixdy. airy yap éorw 4 THs uyqs Sivas F 
pudoipev, onpetov dé mpds yap rods ouvnbers Kai pidrous 6 Ovpds aiperat 
HadXov 7) mpds Tos ayvaras, ddvywpeiaOa vouicas. 61d Kal "Apyidoxos — 
mpoonkdrtas Tois Piro éyxaday Siadréyera mpds Tov Ovpdv® 


“ov yap oy napa didoy dmayyea.” 
kai rd Gpxov S€ kal 7d €AevOepor ard ths Suvdpews tabrys tmdpxer maow" 


> 4 \ ‘ 27 c La 
apxexov yap Kat anrrntov 6 Ovpos. 


imntixdtatov| Ramsauer quotes Plato, Profag. 349 E «ai iras ye 
(6 dvdpeios), ey, ep’ & of moAdoi PoBodvras tévar. 
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“Ownpos]| Zell and the other editors note that the first quotation 1116 b. 27. 
is from //. xiv. 151, or xvi. 529; the second from Z/. v. 470; and 
the third from Od. xxiv. 318. The fourth does not occur in Homer 
at all. Theocritus 20. 15 (later than Aristotle) has euol & apap 
eCecev aiva, and in Probl. ii. 26. 869 a. 5 we find 6 Oupos Céors 
Tov Oeppov €or rod mepi tiv Kapdiav. Coraes compares Soph. O. C. 
434 Onnvix Cer Ovpos, K.r.dr. 


§ 11. 6 8€ Oupss cuvepyet atrots| cf. below § 12 gvorwrdry 8 b. 31. 
€orxev 1) Oud Tov Oupov eivat, Kal mpooAaBovca mpoaipecw kal 7d ob éveka 
(2.e. 7d dia 7d Kaddv mparrew) avdpeta evar, ‘There is a natural 
alliance between 6upuos and Adyos : see Plato, Rep. 441. Ovpds is an 
active principle which sides with Adyos, the principle of order, 
against the mere passzons of the sensibility—the pleasures and 
pains: Cf. LUV. vii. 6, §§ 1-5, where it is argued that dxpacia 
@vpod is not so bad as dkpacia émOupidy, because Ouuds is, at least, 
loyal to Adyos, whereas émOupia is émiSovdos. There is thus a 
special reason for confining the remark ocuvepyet avrois to Oupos : 
but Eudemus, looking at the matter from a slightly different 
point of view, is also right in recognising the material value to 
true courage of al/ the feelings—shame, anger, hope, &c. which 
inspire the various forms of spurious courage—JL’ L. ii, 1. 1229 
a. 30 mpds Tas mapakedevoes Tas év Tois KwvSvvors XpHolwa TudTa TdyTa: 
see Ramsauer’s note. Fritzsche (Z. £. p. 65, note 28) quotes Cic. 
Tusc. iv. 19. 43 ‘quid? quod iidem Peripatetici perturbationes istas, 
quas nos exstirpandas putamus non modo zaturales esse dicunt, 
sed etiam utiliter a natura datas. Primum multis verbis iracundiam 
laudant : cotem fortitudinis esse dicunt.’ 


# év dev] Struck out by Vict. and Scaliger: see Spengel, A7zsv. b. 33. 
Stud. p. 206: may be a dittograph of ev dy 7. 


dvor] Zell and Coraes adopt the suggestion of Camerarius that b. 36. 
the reference here is to Ziad xi. 557 
és 8’ 6r Bvos map’ Gpovpay iay ¢Bujcato rraidas 
vobns, @ Oi TOA rept porad’ dphls édyn, 
kelper TF eloeAOdv Badd Anjiov' of S€é Te maides 
rinrovow pomddowt’ Bin dé Te vnmin aitav* 


orovdy Tt eénacoay, eel T exopéaoato hopfijs. 


§ 12. guowKwrdry] Cf. ££. iti, 1, 1229 a. 27 pddvora Gory 7 1117 a. 4. 


1117 a. 4. 


a. 6. 


a. 8. 
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rod Oupod: anrrntoy yap 6 Oupds, 8d Kal of maides dpiora paxorTas: 
EN. vii. 6. 2.6 8& Oupds huoxdrepov Kai 4 xaderdtns Tov emiOupiov 
x.t.A. Ovuds in short represents the natural man—those inherited 
qualities of constitution which supply the rough material to be 
shaped by education into the form of virtue. Cf. Rep. 410 D kai 
piv, iv & eyo, 1d ye aypiov 7d Ovpoedes av ris picews mapexorro, Kal 


dpOas pev tpapev avdpetov ay ety. 


mpoohaBotdoa mpoatpeow] Ouyds is one of the forms of dpegts. 
This dpeéts must become BovaAcurix7. 


kat 7d 08 evexa] z.¢. ro Kaddy, cf LE. L. ili. i. 1230 a. 27 érretO1) 
maod ye dpe mpoatperixn (rodro dé mas héyouev, eipyrar mpdrepov, ort 
evexd twos mdvra alpeioOa movi, Kal rodrd éote 7d 00 evexa, TO Kadév), 
dndov Gre kal H avdpeia dpety tis odca Evexd Twos Tomo Ta PoBepa 
tropevery, Gor’ ot're bi dyvoray (6pOds yap paddov moet kpiveww) ovre Ov 
ndovnv, GAN’ bru kaddv. Ovpds then is a principle which naturally lends 
itself, if cultivated rightly, to the performance of duty. Itis an active 
principle which makes a man scorn the passive life of submission 
to pleasures and pains. 


Spyibspevor pev ddyodor, Tyswpovpevor 8 WSovtar| But, if unculti- 
vated, @vydés manifests itself chiefly as anger—a pain hungering 
for the pleasure of personal revenge. It thus ceases to be the ally 
of Adyos, and becomes an éméupia opposed to it. Cf. #. £7 iii. 1. 
1229 b. 31 kal ydp 6 Ovpos ndovnv exer twa’ per €Amidos ydp eort 
Tiu@plas. GAN dpas ovr ef Sid ravryv ovr ef OC GdAAnv HOorny bropever 
tis Tov Odvaroy if) vyny petdvav Aumady, oddels Sixaiws Cav) avdpeios 
Aéyouro tovrwav. Cf. Fhet. ii. 2.1378 b. x (referred to by Fritzsche 
in his note on the above passage) kal méon dpyh émecOai twa HSoviy 
Tiv ard THs edvidos Tod Tyswpnoacba’ Hd pev yap 7d olecbar TevEeTOat 
dv epierat, oddeis dé rdv hawopevoy ddvvdrav epicrar aita, 6 dé dpyifo- 
pevos efiera Suvatéy abt@. Sd Kadds eipyrat rept Oupod 

bs Te TOAD yAuklov pédtTOs KaTaderBopévo.o 
avdpav ev ornbecow dééerat, 

Sud tadta] 2. ¢. Avmny (Ayotor) and HSovnv (FSovra). Pain and 
pleasure are subjective springs of action (md67). Moral action 


must be actuated by reverence for the objective law of duty (rd 
xaddv) apprehended by reason. 


ob yap did Td Kaddv 088 ds 6 Adyos] sc. Kedever, cf. LL. iii. 1 
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1229 a. 1 9 yap avdpeia akohavOnois TH Aby@ eoriv, 6 S€ Nbyos 7d Kaddy 1117 a. 8. 
aipeioOat Kedevet. . 

Rassow (Forsch. pp. 29, 30) omits (with Kb, O>, and CCC) the 
sentence ov 89 eorw dvdpcia ... xivdvvov at the beginning of § 12 
(it is probably a dittograph of the similar clause in § 11. 1116 b. 
33; 35); places the sentence voikardry . . . dvdpeia etvar after re at 
the end of § 12, 1117 a. 9; and reads dé (with Mb, O>) instead of 
89 after kai of dvOpwro 1117 a. 6. He adds that the words kat ot 
poixot ... Spdow § rr Ought perhaps to be struck out. They are 
out of place in a context relating to rd énpia, and anticipate the 
transition made by the words kai of dvOpwrrot dé. 


§ 13. pybev ay Tradety | Perhaps we should read pndév dv dvtimaéeiv. a, 14. 
The MSS. have pyOév dvruradeiv. 


§ 14. pedvoxdpevor| Zell quotes Prod. A. 1. 955 a. 1 Kat dia Todro 
mpos TO tivew eis peOnv mavres Exovow mpoOvpas, dre mavras 6 otvos 6 
modvs eveAmidas trovet, Kabdrep 4 vEedtns Tovs maidas’ TO pev yap ypas 
dvoedmi eoriv, 7 S€é vedrns edmidos mANpNs. 


§ 15. 86 kai «.7.A.] The courage of the sanguine man is the a. 17. 
result of temporary feeling ; he is elated by a perhaps groundless 
hope of victory. But the truly courageous man is actuated by 
steady principle. His nature is such that the law of duty is always 
before his eyes. Hence (5) you may take him on a sudden 
without discomposing him. His courage will be ready on the 
shortest notice, because it is A¢mse/f, not a passing mood. 


dims géews yap paddov fv, dt. Arrov éx wapackeufs| This is a. 19. 
Bywater’s reading for the dd éews yap paGddov, 7) kal dre «7d. Of 
Lb M> accepted by Bekker. Kb, Ob, CCC, and Cambr. have 
padXov #) ére frrov. I am not sure that the imp. 7» is in place here. 
I would suggest am6 e£ews yap paddov etvar, dri Hrrov ek mapackeus. 


§ 16. ciciv 08 méppw tay ededmiSwv| Because their hope blinds a. 23. 
the sanguine to the real nature of the danger which they en- 
counter. 


éé(opa}] Those who do not know (of dyvootyres) are, however, a. 24. 
inferior to the sanguine in not having that opinion of their own 
superiority which the latter have. ’Agiopa is here the superior 
value which the sanguine attach to themselves, as persons likely to 
prevail: cf. £. J. iv. 3. 12, where 16 rod peyadoWixov d&opa is the 


1117 a, 24. 


a. 26. 
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superior value which the peyadsyuxos assigns to himself—peydror 
atroy d&ot dEi0s @v—iv. 3. 3. 

Smep of “Apyetor €nafoy] The editors refer to Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 10 
for this incident, which occurred in the battle (B.c. 392) at the 
Long Walls of Corinth, between the Argeians, Corinthians, and 
Athenian mercenaries who held Corinth, and the Corinthian exiles 
aided by Lacedaemonians and Sikyonians. ‘The Argeians,’ says 
Grote (Hist. of Greece pt. II, chap. 75), ‘bold from superior num- 
bers attacked and broke the Sikyonians, tearing up the palisade, 
and pursuing them down to the sea with much slaughter: upon 
which Pasimachus the Lacedaemonian commander of cavalry, 
coming to their aid, caused his small body of horsemen to dismount 
and tie their horses to trees, and then armed them with shields 
taken from the Sikyonians inscribed on the outside with the letter 
sigma (3). With these he approached on foot to attack the 
Argeians, who, mistaking them for Sikyonians, rushed to the 
charge with alacrity.’ 

Eudemus (£. £. iii. 1. 1230 a. 16 sqq.) thus sums up his 
discussion of the spurious forms of courage—mdyrey rév rovdvrov 
aySpelov of Oia thy aide tropévovres padiota daveiev Cav) dvdpeior, 
kaOdrep kal “Ounpos tov “Exropad now tropeivar tov kivdvvoy toy mpds 


Tov “AxidAea* 


(xa) 


“"Exropa 8 aides ethe’” 


x est 
“ TlovAvdduas pot mpOros éeyxeinv avadncet. 

Nee sre W € Lee ig A © + fe \ 2 oe ee ee 3 
kal €otly 7 moAutiKn avOpela avtn. 1 O GAnOys ovre avtn ovr exelvwy 
ovdepia, GAAG dpoia pev, Sorep Kal 7 Tov Onpiov, A did Tov Ovpdv dudce 

a a e ? 
7H wAnyn péperar, ovre yap dre ddoénoer, Set weve PoBoupéevors, ovre dx 
Spyny, ovre dud Td pt) voice dobaveicbar, 7 did Td Suvdpers Exe pudak- 
Tikds’ ovde yap oinoerar otra ye Poepov eivar odvdev, GAN ered) naca 
dpern mpoatperixn (rovto b€ mas Aéyouev, eipnrat mpédrepov, bru Everd Twos 

, © - tal ‘ ey 2 > X K a \ , ‘ep ¢ te 
mavra aipeioOat motel, kal rovTd ears Td ob Evexa, Td Kaddy), SiAov dre Kal 
2 } , > U > 9 , t i ‘ Ae: 4 ef > 2 
avOpela apern Tis ovea Everd Tivos Tones Kal HoBepa tropévev, Sor ov're ° 
80 a&yvovay oe ed p-GdXov srovet ee ovre Ov Hdovnv, GAN’ ore kahdy, 
€mel, dy ye pr) KadOy 7 GANA pavixdy, odx bropéver’ aioxpdy yap. 
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CHAPTER Xt 


ARGUMENT. 


We have said that Courage is concerned with feelings of confidence, and with 
Seelings of fear: but it is with the latter more than with the former that it is 
concerned, for fear is painful, and it is harder and more praiseworthy to bear 
pain than to abstain from pleasure. But though the exercise of courage ts 
surrounded by circumstances of pain, yet the end zs sweet, as the garland 
zs sweet for the athlete, though the contest be painful. The courageous man 
endures death and wounds for the sake of glorious achievement in war. It 
would be absurd however to say that he rejoices in death and wounds : he 
endures them as pains, and the more complete his excellence, and the happier 
his life, the greater pains are they to him: life is so well worth living, and he 
has to look forward to the loss of so much, But he is all the more courageous 
that he gives up so much for glory in war; his courage realises in the most 
gerfect way the type of those strenuous virtues which taste pleasure only in 
laying hold of the end. But, although he ts thus the bravest of men, perhaps a 
less brave man, with nothing to lose, might make a more useful soldier, being 
ready to risk his life for a small remuneration. 


§ 1. paddov tepl Ta hoBepd] So, as Ramsauer notes, cwppocvvy 1117 a. 30. 
is rrov wept ras Avmas (iii. 10. 1), and eAcvOeprdrys is waAdov ev TI Sdcret 
(ivea.*t). 


§ 2.] Sikatws emawetrar xademdtepoy ydp k.7..] Cf. ii. 3. 10 mepi a. 34. 
dé rd yadema@repoy del Kal réxvn yiverat Kal dpetn* Kal yap Td ed BéATLov ev 


TOUT®. 


§ 8. od phy GANG Sdgerev dy etvon Td Kata Thy dvBpelav Tédos HSU, a. 35. 
ind tov Kiko 8 ddaviterbar] The 7507 which the courageous 
man experiences in realising his end is not a pleasurable feeling, 
but an ideal satisfaction. Pleasurable feeling cannot coexist with 
painful feeling; but ideal satisfaction may. As Professor Jowett 
says in his Jntroduction to the Gorgias—Plato does not ‘mean to 
say that Archelaus is tormented by the stings of conscience; or 
that the sensations of the impaled criminal are more agreeable than 
of the tyrant drowned in luxurious enjoyment. Neither is he 
speaking, as in the Protagoras, of virtue as a calculation of pleasure, 
an opinion which he afterwards repudiates in the Phaedo. What 
then is his meaning? And what is the value of his method? His 


1117 a. 35, 
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meaning we shall be able to illustrate best by parallel notions, 
which, whether justifiable by logic or not, have always existed 
among mankind. We must remind the reader that Socrates him- 
self implies that he will be understood or appreciated by very few. 
He is speaking not of the consciousness of happiness, but of the 
idea of happiness. When a martyr dies in a good cause, when 
a soldier falls in battle, we do not suppose that death or wounds 
are without pain, or that their physical suffering is always com- 
pensated by a mental satisfaction. Still we regard them as happy, 
and we would a thousand times rather have their death than a 
shameful life. Nor is this only because we believe that they will 
obtain an immortality of fame, or that they will have crowns of 
glory in another world, when their enemies and persecutors will be 
proportionably tormented. Men are found in a few instances to 
do what is right, without reference to public opinion or to con- 
sequences. And we regard them as happy on this ground only, 
much as Socrates’ friends are described as regarding him in the 
opening of the Phaedo; or as was said of another, “they looked 
upon his face as upon the face of an angel.” We are not con- 
cerned to justify this idealism by the standard of utility, or by the 
tules of logic, but merely to point out the existence of such a 
sentiment in the better part of human nature.’ 


elmep odpxivor] Grant translates (rightly I think) ‘the blows... 
are painful and grievous to flesh and blood,’ following Lambinus, 
who has cum ex carne consient. Michelet rejects this rendering for 
praeserlim st mulia praediti sint carne, referring to de Anima ii. 11. 
423 b. 22 where flesh is said to be the medium of touch—djrov sre 
evros TO TOU amtod aicOyTiKdy, oltre yap dv aupBaivor Omep Kai emi 
Tav Gov enitiBepévov yap émi rd aicbyrypiov ov« aicOdverat, emi dé Thy 


, > ~ col 
cdpka emiTiGepevav aicOavera® Sore Td petuéd rod dmtikod 4 oapé. 


Bid Se 73 TOA’. . . atverar Zxew] The ideal satisfaction—‘ the — 
Idea of Happiness,’ is apt to be lost in the crowd of painful 
feelings. 


§§ 4, 5.] In these sections self-sacrifice is praised in a manner 
which we shall do well to keep in mind when we examine 
Aristotle’s account of peyadowuxia, Qud peyaddyuyos the cddaipov 
seems to be devoted to his own edSapovia: but gud dvdpeios he is 
ready joyfully to surrender it. See Grant’s interesting note, in 
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which Aristotle’s dv8peios, G-pdduora Cv déov is compared with 1117 b. 7. 


Wordsworth’s ‘ Happy Warrior ’—‘ more brave for this, that he hath 
much to love.’ 


§ 5. 06 Bh... ebdarerar] sc. rus. ‘The deep moral pleasure,’ b. 15. 
says Grant (L¢hics, Essay IV, vol. i. p. 226), ‘which attaches to 
noble acts, Aristotle describes as triumphing even over the physical 
pain and outward horror which may attend the exercise of courage. 
And he acknowledges that in many cases this may be the only 
pleasure attending upon virtuous actions.’ 

Of course ra kara riy dvdpeiay stand in a somewhat exceptional 
position, as compared with ra xara ras Gddas dperds. They are 
painful in a sense in which other virtuous actions are not. Other 
virtuous actions indeed imply:a restraint put upon inclination ; but 
when once the moral character has been formed, they are no 
longer painful: and some of them are even in themselves (7. ¢, as 
distinguished from their ends) pleasant, e.g. ra xara tiv peyadompe- 
mevay are themselves pleasant to the connoisseur (émorjpev) who 
performs them. Ta «ard rij dvSpetav however are not thus 7 
themselves pleasant. They are so painful that it is only the man 
who has the strongest interest in the chief end, who will bring 
himself to perform them. Aristotle thus gives due, prominence 
in his account of dvdpeia to the struggle which some have repre- 
sented as essential to morality. But we must not allow ourselves 
to be misled by his remarks here. -He is not one of those who 
make a struggle essential to morality. On the contrary, morality 
with him is perfect adaptation to environment: accordingly, we 
find him in his accounts of the other virtues dwelling on the ease 
and pleasure with which the good man acts. But the other virtues 
are concerned with life, and may well result in pleasant actions ; 
whereas dvdpeta shows itself in the presence of death. It necessarily 
involves acts which are painful, as breaking with life. Its grandeur 
is enhanced, in proportion as the life or adaptation which it calls 
a man away from, is the more perfect. It is perhaps a defect in 
Aristotle’s system that it does not recognise any other virtues, 
except dvdpeta, which call a man away from the brilliant everyday 
life of which the peyadéyuyxos is the ideal ornament: e.g. Aristotle’s 
good man is never required to give up his brilliant career, in order 
to help the outcasts of society. As it is, it is only here in this 
passage, in reference to the dvdpeia of the man @ paduora ¢nyv aguov, 


1117 b. 15. 


bey: 
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that we find Aristotle deeply touched by the sublimity and pathos 
of that struggle between inclination and duty, which impressed 
Kant so powerfully, and is celebrated by him in so many passages 
full of lyrical fervour. 


§ 6. otpatidtas] 7.e. mercenaries: py goes with the subject 
rovs Towovrous, and kpuricrous otpatioras is predicate. 


Cig bol Poe oe 


ARGUMENT. 


Next in order comes Temperance, the excellence of the other subdivision of the 
irrational part of the soul. It is, as we have said, a mediocrity in relation to 
pleasures, and (though to a less extent) to pains ; and profligacy ts related to the 
same pleasures and pains. 

To what spectal pleasures then ts Temperance related? Fleasures may be 
distinguished as bodily and mental. Mental pleasures are those which affect 
the mind without affecting the body, such as the pleasure of being esteemed, of 
acquiring knowledge, of listening to wonderful tales, of hearing oneself talk, and 
of gossip, It ts not in relation to any of these pleasures that we speak of men 
being temperate or profligate. The man, e.g. who likes to hear himself talk ts 
a bore, but not a profligate. Accordingly, it ts with bodily pleasures that 
Temperance will be concerned ; but not with all of them—not with the pleasures 
of the eye, as such: e.g. a man is not temperate or profligate by reason of thé 
pleasure he takes in painting, although there is undoubtedly a right way 
of liking pictures, as there are wrong ways—nor with the pleasures of the ear: 
we do not speak of those who are too much addicted to music and the theatre as 
profligate, or of those who like them in moderation as temperate—nor with the 
Pleasures of smell, except by association: thus there ts no profiigacy or intem- 
perance in being very fond of the scent of flowers, but there is in being very 
Sond of the odours of the perfume bottle and the dinner table. Profligate, 
gluttonous persons like these odours because they remind them of the things they 
lust after. Even people who are not gluttonous like the smell of food when they 
are hungry ; but gluttonous persons like tt without being hungry. Thés 
associated pleasure ts the only pleasure which the lower animals derive from the 
senses of sight, hearing, and smell. The dog likes the smell, because it suggests 
the taste, of the hare which he tracks ; the lion rejoices when he hears the lowing 
of the ox and knows that tt ts near and may soon be eaten; the roe deer, 
or wild goat, pleases his eye with the prospect of food. Temperance and 
profligacy then are concerned with those pleasures which the lower animals 
share with man—servile and brutish pleasures, it would thus appear. These 
are the pleasures of touch and taste—although taste, properly so called, i.e. the 
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discrimination of flavours, as exemplified by the wine-taster, or the chef, zs not 
what the gluttonous person takes much, or any, pleasure in. His pleasure is 
in the purely tactual enjoyment which ts common to swallowing meat and drink. 
Thus a certain gourmand wished that his throat were as long as a crane’s, 
showing thereby that his pleasure was tactual. Profligacy then being related to 
touch, which cs the most general or elementary of all the senses, and belongs to 
man, not asman, but as animal, is justly held to be a disgraceful and brutish 
vice. Certain finer tactual pleasures must however be distinguished from 
those to which profligacy, or intemperance, is related. Profligacy, or intempzr- 
ance, has to do only with the tactual pleasures of certain definite organs: not 


e.g. with the pleasure of a skin glowing under the hand of the rubber in the 
gymnasium. 


§ 1. epi cwdpootvns| See ZL. L. iii. 2 and MM. i. 21. ‘3-1117b. 23. 
gpoovry,’ says Grant, ‘which in spite of the false etymology given 
in Plato’s Cratylus 411 E [oarnpia ppovnoeas| and L7h. vi. 5. 5 
[as odovcay tiv ppdyyow] meant originally “sound mindedness” 
(in German, Besonnenheit), soon came to mean temperance with 
regard to pleasures. In this sense it is often popularly defined by 
Plato, cf. Rep. 430 E xéopos mov tis 7 cwppooivn éott Kat Hdovav 
Twev Kal éemiOuprdy eyxpareca, Sympos. p. 196 C eivar yap dpodo- 
yeirar cwppoovyn Td Kpateiv nOovar Kal emOupidr, &c.’ See also Charm. 

The same tendency which appeared in Aristotle’s treatment of 
avdpeia appears in his treatment of cwppootvy—the tendency to 
narrow the reference of a term which Plato, in accordance with 
popular usage, employed with a wider meaning. edpootvy in the 
Republic is good sense and good feeling, resulting in moderation 
in all things; and is especially viewed as a communis sensus, or 
épdvora uniting the various classes of the state in peace and con- 
tentment under an established system of government (/ep. 432). 
But Aristotle limits the meaning of the term to moderation in 
respect of certain bodily pleasures, 2¢poovvn, from being, in the 
Republic, a virtue with as distinct a social reference as dixavocvwy 
itself, thus becomes, in the £7hzcs, the most strictly personal of all 
the virtues. 

Soxodor yap Tov d\dywv pepdv abrat etvar at dperai| Ramsauer 
suspects these words. As they stand, they seem to indicate a plan 
upon which Aristotle arranges the dperai in order. He begins with 
the two dperai specially associated with the two subdivisions of the 
ddoyos priors tis Wuxijs, peTéxovoa pevro. my Adyou—viz. :—Ovpds and 
émOvpia. It is true that the other 7Ocai dperai, as well as dvdpeia 
and coppootvn, consist in the regulation of aoya méy having their 

x 


117 b. 23. 


b. 25. 


b. 26. 


b. 29. 
b. 30. 


1118 a. 1. 


a. 9. 
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origin in 6upds or émibupia: but dvdpela and coppootwn are specially 
associated with these parts, being the regulation of their most 
characteristic manifestations—those manifestations, namely, which 
are common to man and brutes, and may, as owing nothing to 
social influences, be deemed @doya in a more thorough sense than 
such passions as a desire for other people’s money, or a desire for 
honour, which are called into existence by social influences. On 
the other hand, if the divisions of the sépexricdy pépos were in 
Aristotle’s mind, ‘Why,’ as Grant asks, ‘does he not begin with 
coppoctyn, since dupés is higher than emOupia (Eth. Vii. 6)?’ Tam 
inclined, after all, to think with Grant that ‘Aristotle probably 
began his list of the virtues with courage and temperance, because 
they were two of the Greek cardinal virtues’; and to follow 
Susemihl in attaching great weight to Ramsauer’s suggestion that 
the words Soxoto1 yap . . . ai dperai are interpolated. 


eipytar| ii. 7. 3. 

fittov yap Kal ody Spoiws éort wepl Tas AUwas| The article before 
Avras (cf. li. 7. 3 mepl Hdovas Sé kal AVTas od mdoas, Hrrov S€ Kai wept 
tas Avras) limits the reference to the pains caused by the absence 
of the pleasures: cf below ili. 11. 5. 


SinpjoOwoay] cf x. 5, where #Sovai are distinguished according 
to the évépyesae which they attend. 


Exdtepos| z.¢. 6 prdrimos and 6 Prropabyjs. 
tovtwy xaiper| Scaliger’s conjecture rovr@ is probably correct. 


§ 3.] See Theoph. Char. xxii. (iii) wept d8odeoxtas, and xxiii. 
(vii) mepl Aadias, and xxiv. (viii) wept Aoyorouias. 


§ 5. Katd cupBeByxds] 2. ¢. ‘ by association.’ 


§§ 6, 7, 8.] Cf de Sensu 5, where two kinds of écpai are distin- 
guished, (1) those which are correlated with the various yvpol, and 
have therefore ré 45d kal rd Aumnpdy Kata cupPBeByKds, Or by associa- 
tion. (These are the éopai with which the dxddacros is said in 
£.N, iii. 10. 6 to be concerned xara cvpBeByxds.) They are 
associated with rpofj and 16 Opemrixdv pépos, and so become 
indirectly objects of émé@vpia. When the desire for food has been 
satisfied, these éopai no longer give pleasure. (2) Those écpai 
which are pleasant xa@’ airds, e.g. the scent of flowers. They do 
not invite us to eat, nor do they stimulate any desire. The pleasure 
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derived from such écpai is-péculiar to man, whereas that of éopai 1118 a. 13. 
associated with tastes is common to him with the brutes; see de Sensu 
5- 443 b. 16 etdn b€ rod dagpavrod dv0 eativ' od yap dSomep rwés hacw, 
ovK €oTw €idn Tod dopartod, GAN Zor, Sioproréov bé Tas Lote Kal TSS 
ovk €oTw* To peév ydp éore Kara Tos xupods reraypévoy adtav, domep 
elopev, kat rd 750 Kal Td Aumnpov Kata TupBeByKds €xovow"* bid yap Td Tod 
Opemrixot rdOn iva, eriOvpotvrov pév ASciar ai dopat Tobroy eioi, memAn- 
popevos dé Kai pndév Seopévors ody Adeiar, ovde TouTos, Sore abrae péev, 
kaddmep elrroper, Kata cupBeBnxds ~xovor rd HSd Kal Avmnpdv, 81d Kal 
mavrov eiol Kowal Tov Caov" ai Se Kad’ abtas HSciae TSv dopar eiciv, vioy 
ai rév dvObv" ovdev yap paddov otS Frrov mpds thy tpodiy mapaka- 
Rodow, ovd€ cupBddrcrar mpds emibuplav odSév, GAXA Todvavriov padXov. 
Cf. £. E. iii, 2, where the above distinction between ai écpal af xara 
oupBeBnxds Hdetar and ai xa6’ airds is brought out distinctly (it is 
only hinted at in the LZ. MV—rots yap xatpovras prov } pddov } 
Ouptapdrev dopais od Néyopev dxoddorous § 5), 1231 a. 6 GAR Kal Tov 
dopey Tatras xaipovow dcat kata ovpB_eBynkds edppalvovow, adAd pa) Kal’ 
atrds. éyw b€ pi Kab? abrds, ais i) eAmi€ovtes yaipopev # peuvypévor, 
oioy dior kal moray (dC érépay yap Hdovjv ravrats xaipopev, THY Tod 
gayeiv 7 meiv), ka abras 8€ otov ai rav dvOdv ciciv, 81d eupedas &py 
Srpardvixos tas pev kadoy dew tas dé-4dv. 

We may say that cappoctvy and dxodacia are concerned with those 
ndovai which Plato distinguishes as mAypacess ris evdeias, OY daddayal 
himns, from the xadapai ydovai: see note on x. 3. 7, for quota- 
tions from Rep. 584 B, and Phzlebus 51 B, where Plato distinguishes 
these two kinds of #Sovai. The ofov ypopace cai oynqpaor of £. lV. 
iii, ro. 3 may be an echo of the ras mepi re ra Kadd Aeyopeva ypopara 
kal mepi ra oxnpata of Philebus 51 B. The rév dcpév tas mhetotas 
of Philebus 51 B shows that the distinction marked by Aristotle’s 
kara ovpB_Bnkds and xa6’ abrds was present to Plato’s mind. The 
following passage in JZ. MZ. ii. 7. 1205 b. 20-28 may be compared 
as giving very clearly this distinction between #dovai, which is the 
psychological ground upon which Aristotle proceeds in determining 
the proper sphere of cappoctvn and dkodacia—enel & ovy éotw 7 
dori) Kal Kabtotapévns ths piocws Kal kabeornkvias, otov Kabiorapévys 
pev ai €& évdeias dvamAnpaooess, kabeorykvias dé ai dd Tis dyews Kal Ths 
dkofs Kal rv rowttav oboa, Bedriovs dy eingav ai Kaeotykvias THs 
diceas evépyear’ ai yap Soval kar’ apdotépous deydspevat Tovs TpdTous 
évépyevat eloiv Sore Spdov Gre ai amd rijs ews HSoval Kai tis dkojs Kat 
rod Siavoeiabar BéArioTat dy cinoay, émel al ye cwparixat €€ avarhnpooeas. 

X 2 


1118 a, 16. 


a, 18. 


a. 22, 
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§ 7. odk Zor 82 088’... cupBeByxds] Zell refers to Problemata 
KH. 7, 950 a. 9 otcdy Sé ray aicbjoewy mévre, Td Te Gdda (Ga amo Sve 
pdévev rev mpoeipnpevov erat, kara dé Tas GAdas 7) dds ovx qoerar 7} 
kata ovpBeBnkds todro mdoxer, dpav pév yap 6 Spay, f Kai dadpatvo- 
pevos, xalper drt drodaver’ kal drav mAnpoby, ovde Ta Tovaita 7d€a avTa, 
domep ovd€ Huiv Tou Tapixou dduq, Grav Adnv Exomev Tod payer. orav 
de evdecis Sper, Hd€a, 4 SE Tod pddov del Hdeia, Cf. LH. L. ili. 2. 1230 
b. 36 dddd wept ra Sdo rév aicOyrév Tudra, wepi dep Kal radda Onpia 
povov tuyxdver aicOntixas exovra, Kal xalpovra kal AvTovpeva, Mept Ta 
yevora kai dard. epi d€ Ta Tav addr aicOnrav 75éa cxEddy Spoiws 
Gravra daivera dvaicOntws Stakeipeva, otov mept evappooriay 7 KdAXos. 
ovdev yap, 6 te Kal Gévov Aéyou, paiverar mdoxovra aitH Th Oewpia tov 
Ka@v #) Th dxpodoer Tov evappdotar, ei un Ti mov TUpBEBnKe TEpaTades* 
GAN ovS€ mpbs Ta cdHdy 7) SvTHdH* Kairos Tds ye aicOnoers GEvTEpas ExovTL 
mdoas. GAA kal Tov dopey TavTats yxalpovow doar Kata cupBEBnKds 
evppaivovow, adda pr) Kad’ adras. 

I agree with Grant in thinking that this view according to which 
‘brutes have no pleasure of hearing or smell or sight except 
accidental ones, namely when sounds or scents indicate to them 
their prey or their food’ is questionable. Some animals seem to 
derive pleasure from music’. A dog will sit for an hour at a time 
at a window looking with evident pleasure and interest at people 
and vehicles passing in the street. As for his pleasures of smell, 
which engross so much of his attention, they are obviously so 
different from any with which our less developed sense makes us 
acquainted, that it would be rash to say that they are all xard 
ovpBeByxés. Indeed the presumption is in favour of many of them 
being xa@ airds, That a dog experiences puytxal 7dovai, such as 
those of friendship, performance of duty, and vanity, is pretty 
obvious. 


ai xdves| Giphanius notes that «ev and canzs are feminine when - 
hunting is concerned. Aristotle tells us that the female Laconian . 
hounds were better than the males; see Ast, Anim. ix. i, 608 a. 
247 ai Adxawar kives ai Onrevae edpvéecrepar TY dppéver eicty. 


Spots 8° 088’ dav H [ebpdy] Edadov] ov8 dav = od8e rH Byer (f. 


ovde tais dopais, and ovdé rj povg above); and 4 ebpdy is added 


1 Coraes calls attention to Pol. ©. 6, where Aristotle himself admits that 
brutes have some appreciation of music: 1341 a. 13. 
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because he (or an interpolator, according to Sus. and Byw.) is 1118 a. 22, 
thinking of Iliad iii. 23 
dare héwy exdpy peydrA@ emi copate kipoas, 


e x 
evpov i) €Xadoy Kepady 7) dyptoy aya, 


er > ‘ , 
§ 8. dev ayBparo8dSers Kal Onpudders patvovrar] Zell quotes a. 25. 

Prob, KH, 2. 949 b. 6 did ti Kara S00 pdvas aicOnoes dxpareis Néyoper, 
es pa a \ a Pe act \ NY cen U s € \ Ch ‘ = 
olov adny Kal yedow ; 7) did Tas awd TovT@Y ywopEevas HSovds piv Kai Trois 
: ; - * 

Gros (dors; dre obv xowal obcat ariysdrarai eior, Sid Kal pdduora 7) povat 
> a 
emoveidiatoi ciow, ore Tov bad TOvT@Y ATTmpEvov Yéyopev Kal dKparh 


gees WEY g > , at ~ - 
kal axéAagrov eivan paper, S1d.7d Id TOV Xetpiatoy NSover Arracba.. 


é$7]| Touch is the fundamental sense in all animals; see de a. 26. 
Anima ii. 2. 413 b. 4 aisOjoews S€ mpdrov imdpye: racw dy. Somep 
d€ To Opemrixdy Stivatar yopilerOar ths apis Kal mdons aicOnoews, odTws 
7 apy TOv GrAwv aicOncewv., Opentixdy 5é héyopev Td ToLovTov pdpiov THs 
Wuxns of Kat ra hudpeva peréxyer’ ra b€ (Ga wavra paiverar thy datiKny 
aic@now éxovra. Touch is necessary to the preservation of the 
animal. Sounds and colours and smells do not feed the animal. 
That which feeds it must touch it immediately. The touch of 
food is taste. Taste accordingly is correlated with 1d @pemrixév 
pépos, see de Anima iii. 12. 434 b. 11 ewe yap 7d (Gov cpa Euyuxdv 
éort, cGpa O€ Grav antov, antov dé 16 aicOnrov apy, avayKn Kat 7d Tod 
(gov capa dmrixdy eivat, ef péAder galeaOat Td (Gov. ai yap Gddat aicby- 
ges dv érépav aicOdvovrat, oiov dagppyois dis axon’ datdpevoy Sé, ei py) 
eEer atoOnow, ov Suvicerau ta pev evyew ta Se AaBetv. ef dE rTodro, 
advvatoy gota ca tecOa 7d (Gov, 510 kal 7 yedots eorw donep apy tis* 
tpopas yap eotw, 7 S€ tpopy Td capa Td anrdv. odos de Kai xpGpa 
Kal dopn ov tpépet, ode moret ovr’ avEnow ote POiow, Sore kat typ 
yedow dvdykn any ecivai twa, dia To TOU dmTov Kal Opetixod aicbnow 
civac’ abras pév ody dvaykaiaa TO Com, Kal pavepov Gru odx oldv re dvev 
dis etvar CGov, ai dé Adar tod re ed Evexa Kal yever (wv Fn ob TE 
ruxdvTl, GAAG Tusiv, oloy TH mopevTiKG dvaykn bndpxew ei yap peddet 
catecbar, od povoy Set anatépevov aigOdverOar adda Kal aroder. Cf. 
de Sensu i. 436 b. 10 Tots d€ Cars, 7 pev (Gov Exaotov, avdykn vmapxew 
aloOnow rovr@ yap Td Gov etvae Kal pay (Gov Siopigoper. *18ia & 7dn Kad 
carro f pev dd Kal yedous dkodovbet maow e& avdykns, 7) pev adi dia 
ri elpnperny airiav ev trois mept Wuxijs, 7 S€ yedous Oia THY tpopny’ To yap 
780 Seaxpiver kal rd AvmNpdv abt Tepi THv tpopny, Sore To pev hevyew Td 
de Sudkety, kal SAws 5 xvpds ore Tod Opemrixod popiov miBos, Ai dé did 


- - ro e ” ‘ > A 2 
trav tkabey aicOjoes Tois mopevtixois avtav, oiov doppyots Kal akon Kat 


1118 a. 26. 
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a tad ad 2 , 
dys, maou pev Trois €xovert owrnplas Evexey imdpxovow, Oras OlBK@OL TE 
a eee ae ae 
mpoacbavbpeva tiv tpopyy Kai Ta padda Kal ra POaprixa evywor, Tois de 
a > 5 ° a 
kat dpornrews tuyxdvovot Tod ed Eveka’ ToAAas ‘yap eigayyeAdovat Ova 


is, €& OVI 6 by eyyl 5 al 17) TOY TpAaKTav 
dbopds, e& &y Ff te Tév vonrdy eyyiverar Ppovysts kal 7) p 5 


§ 9 tH yetoet emt pixpdy 7 od0ev xpfoar] With the pleasures 
derived from the various flavours which yedous perceives as distinct 
(and it is with these that yetous in the strict sense is concerned— 
ris yap yetoeds eorw % Kpiows rev xvuev) the axddacros has not directly 
to do. Tetous, the perception of flavours, stands to the mere sensa- 
tion of throat-touch, with which the deddacros has directly to do, 
in much the same relation in which the smell of food stands to its 
taste ; and, although certain xvpoi may, like certain dopai, be desired 
kara ovpBeBnkds by the dxddagros, yet roughly the remark of Eude- 
mus is true that dkoAacia is not concerned with the pleasures of the 
tip of the tongue, but with those of the throat: /. £. ili. 2. 1231 a. 
12 émel kat Tv mept TO yevoTov od mepl macay nSorny entonrat Ta Onpia, 
os dcav Th tixp@ tis yarrns 7 aiaOnows, GAN doov 7H dpvyys, Kat 
Zoukey apy paddov i) yevoes TO Tabs, S10 of dopdyou ovK etxovTar THY 
yOrray ~xelv praxpay adda Tov hdpvyya yepdvov, damep BiddEevos 6 
*Epvgéidos. adore mepl ta dntdpeva, ws amas cimeiv, Oeréov Thy axo- 
Aactay. 

With tis yap yevoeas eoTW 1 Kptots TOY XUUaV may be compared 
de An. ii. 10. 422 b. 10 ta & €idn tdv xupoY, SomEp Kal emt TOV xpo- 
Hatov, arka pev tavavtia, TO yAvKU Kal TO muKpdv, éxdpeva S€ Tod pev TO 
Aumapdv, Tod dé 76 GApvpdv? pera€d S€ tovrwy ré re Spd Kal rd adornpdry 
kal orpupvoy kal o€0" oxeddv yap atta Soxotow etvar Siapopal xupar. 
Gore TO yevotixdy €or TO Suvdyet ToLovrov, yevoroy O€ TO ToNTLKOY évTE- 


, 2 Lol 
Aexela avdrov. 


§ 10. dpopdéyos| His name, Philoxenus, is given in the passage 
L. £. iii. 2. 1231 a. 16 quoted above, and in the present passage is » 
supplied by NP, Ob, Ald., Kb, CCC, NC, Cambr., and other MSS. : . 
also in Prob. KH. 7. 950 a. 2 we read ray S€ kata tiv tpodpiy dm’ 
evioy pev ev 7H yAorty 7d 960, dm eviov b€ ev TH Adpvyyt, did Kal Bird- 
Eevos yepavou pdpvyya evxero éxew. There are several references to 
him (or them, for there were more than one of the name) in 
later writers—Plutarch, Aelian, Athenaeus: thus, Plut. de Amore 
1 has xvpav 7dovp SedovkacOar BirdEevoy rdv syodpayov: Plut. de 
occulte vivendo 1 rods pév yap wept Dirdéevov rdv "Epvédos . .. emron- 
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Hévous mepl Ta dpa: Athenaeus Deipn, viii. 26 kav Aro dé péper hyoi 1118 a. 32. 
[Mayor] hs 

iddevds 106", ws héyovo’, 6 KvOnpios 

nvEato tpiav exe dpvyya mHXear, 

éras, katarive, pyoiv, dre wreioTov xpdvoy, 

kal TavO’ dpa por Ta Boopal? 4Sovnv roc; 
Cf. also Aelian Var. Hist. x. g ®idd€evos Alyvos jv, Kat yaorpos iTTapv, 
Aristophanes mentions an Eryxis son of Philoxenus in Basrach. 
934. Corr. Kb and © have S:Add€evos 6 ’Eptfios, pr. Kb and CCC 
®, 6 Evétos. 

Papvyé is properly the wind-pipe, but is here used loosely for 
the oicopdyos or gullet. Ramsauer refers to de Part. An. iv. 11. 
690 b. 29 to show ‘quo sensu Aristoteli probabile fuerit votum 
Philoxeni’: 7 pev yap yAérra rév yupev movel thy aicOnow, rev eearav 
ev TH Kadd@ n nSovn .. . Kal oxeddv TeV TAELoT@V Opa Kal edeoTaV ev TH 


, led / , a > , , ¢ / 
KaTamooel TH TATEL (v. Z. Giger) TOU olaopayou yiverat n Xadpts. 
* 


kowotdty]| z.¢. it belongs to all animals: see de Anzma ii. 2. p. 1. 
413 b. 4 aicdnoews 5é mpatov imdpye Taow addy. aomep Se 1rd Ope- 
mrikov Svvarar xwpiferOa rhs das Kal maons aicOjoews, ovTws 7 apy TeV 
@hov aicénoewv. Opemrixoy dé éyouev Td ToLovtov pdptov THs Yruxns ob 
kal Ta udpeva peréxyer’ ta dé (Ga Tavta aiverar Thy dmriKny atobnow 
éxovra, The Paraphrast’s explanation is wrong—xowordrn eoriv 7 
apy ev maoas tais aicOnoeow rel Kai app twi maca ai aicOjoes aicOa- 
vovrat, for Aristotle in the de Sensu 4. 442 a. 29 finds fault with 
Democritus for reducing all the senses to touch: Anyédkperos d€ kai 
of mrciaron Tdv pvoioddyav, door Néyovor mepi aicOncews, aromaraTdv Tt 
mowover’ mavra yap Ta aigOnta dmra mowovow. kaitou ei ovTw TodT’ Exet, 
dpdov ads Kal Tv Gdrov aicOjocewr Exdorn apy tis €otiv' TovTe & Gre 
adivaroy, od xarerdv oundciv. Cf. Hamilton’s Lectures on Meta- 
physics, vol. ii. pp. 152 sqq. for a defence of the view of Democritus 
assailed by Aristotle. 


§ 11. edeubepidtarar| Opposed to dvdpamodades in § 8. b. 4. 


yupvaciows] In the Gymnasia there were baths, apparently b. 6. 
similar to our Turkish baths, which were used by the gymnasts 
after exercise. For the advantages derived from tpies and the 
consequent Oeppacia see Prod. AZ. 2. 965 b-966 a, b. 
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CHAPTER 


ARGUMENT. 


Desires are (1) common to ail men and natural, and (2) peculiar to indivia- 
wals and acquired. Thus the desire for food and drink and the sexual desire 
are (1) natural, while individuals show (2) preferences for this or that kind of 
food, etc. But evenin these individual preferences there is an element of 
natural desire, in that there are some things which all men agree in preferring 
to certain other things. So far as a desire ts simply natural, i.e. so far as in- 
dividual preference has not refined upon it, it does not hold out much temptation 
to error, and when error takes place, it is always in the way of excess. Thus 
those people are few who, simply because they are hungry or thirsty, will over- 
fill their bellies with whatever comes to hand. Tt ts only the lowest sort of 
people who tend to become guzzling-bellies as they are called. 

But when individual preference comes in as to the particular kind of food, etc. 
with which the natural desire ts to be satisfied, there are many who err, and 
many are the ways of error. For when we say that a man ‘ has a great liking 
Sor something, we mean either that he likes something which he ought not to 
like at all, or likes it more than the average man does, or in the wrong way. 
Now tn all these respects the profligate, or intemperate man, goes to excess. He 
delights in things which he ought not to delight in at all—abominations ; and 
where it is permitted to take delight, he does so more than he ought, and more 
than the average man does. 

So much for the relation of temperance and intemperance to pleasures: as for 
the pains to which they are related, they are those caused by the absence of the 
excessive pleasures. Such pains the temperate man does not feel, while the 
profligate, or intemperate, man ts tortured by them. These absurd pains (pains 
produced by pleasures!) are to be distinguished from the more real pains which 
the courageous man endures and the coward shrinks fron. 

Those who are defictent in-their love of pleasure are very rare—so rare that 
they ave not even distinguished by a name; indeed such insensibility as theirs 
ts scarcely human. 

As for the temperate man, he observes the mean in these things. He takes no 
pleasure in what the intemperate man takes most pleasure, but rather hates it ; 
and the pleasures which he does allow himself are never excessive or tll-timed— 
whether they be those proper to a healthy constitution, or other pleasures in so 
Jar as they do not interfere with health and vigour, and are not inconsistent 
with the ideal of a noble life, or beyond his means. 


1118 b.8. §$1, 2,3,4.] The xowal, or dvorkal émibupiar are those which 
all men experience. But few men habitually gratify them in an 
improper way, simply gud kowai or dvotxal, 7. e. promiscuously 
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without caring for the manner in which they are gratified, so long 1118 b.8. 
as they are gratified somehow. The few who do so are the Nav 
dv8parodaSes, who e.g. overfill their bellies with any sort of food. 
The iii kai émiberor émibvpiae are partly (1) the particular directions 
which the kowal émOvpiac legitimately take in different men, e.g. 
preference for this kind of food or drink rather than that, where 
the things specially desired are good, if taken in moderation; 
partly (2) perversions of the xowal émvpia, by which they are 
directed to objects which are puonrd. It is where the xowal embupla 
take particular directions, that we find dxodacta for the most part. 
This particular (and in itself legitimate) way of gratifying a natural 
human desire attracts one man, that particular way another man, 
and they go to excess in these particular ways. Here we have to 
do with what is distinguished in Z.M. vii. 5. 8 as 4 dvOpwnivn 
dkohacia from 4 Kara mpdabeow, 7 Onpiodns %) voonuaredys, under which 
latter head it may be noted the desire of r& puonrd mentioned in 
§ 4 properly falls. 


§1.] Scaliger, with the approval of Susemihl and Rassow, 
(forsch. p. 58) inserts kat huorkai after xowal, b. 8. 


tpopjs ... kat edvfis| These are the two objects of 7d Opemrixdy b. 9. 
distinguished in de Anima ii. 4. 415 a. 23—nUutrition and repro- 
duction—y Opemrixi ux) Kai év rois dAdois tadpxet Kal mpotyn kal 
kowordrn Sivapis €or wuyxis Kal’ iv imdpxer TO Cyy dmaow fs éorlv Epya 
yevvnoa Kal tpoph xpnoacba. 

Enpas % bypas tpopfs|] We have here the ordinary distinction b. 10. 
between solid and liquid nourishment. For Aristotle’s sccentific 
account of the physiology of nutrition and taste see de Sensu 4. 
441 b. 15 sqq. where he tells us that 7d €npdv and 1d bypév must 
both be present in every experience of taste and process of nutrition 
—"Qorep odv oi evaromdivortes &v TH ‘yp Ta xpopata kal Tovs xupovs 
Towdrov éxew mowovar Td USap, o'T@ Kai vats Td Enpdv kai 7d yeddes, 
kat did Tov Enpod kat yeddSous SmPodca kai Kwodca TH Oepp@ rowdy te 7d 
iypov mapackevdter, Kai gore rodro xupos 7d yeyrdpevov td rov eipn- 
pévov Enpod mdbos ev rd byp@ Tis yevoews THs Kara Svvapuv aAotw@riKkov 
eis évépyevav* dyer yap TO aicOnrikoy eis Toto Suvdpet mpovmapxov* ov yap 
kara 7d pavOdvew adda Kata 7d Oewpeiv éori 16 aicBavec Oa. “Ort 8 ov 
mavros Enpod ddAd rod TpoPipov of xupol 7 mafos claw 7) orépnats, det 
haBeiv evredOev, dru ore TO Enpdv avev rod bypov ore TO Uypov Gvev TOU 


Enpod" tpod) yap ovder adray trois (dots, GAda 70 pepypevor. 


1118 b, 11. 


b, 12. 


b, 13. 


b, 14. 


b, 20. 


b. 22, 
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“Ounpos| The editors quote /dad xxiv. 129. 


6 véos kat dxpdtwv] As Achilles, whom Thetis is addressing in 
the lines referred to above. 


rovdode| rtpopjs ai edvis, Ramsauer conjectures savrés for mas 
in this clause, construing 76 6€ roviode f Tovdode emibupev OUKETL 
mavtés eotw ovde tov adray (masc.). But it is better to accept the 
anacoluthon, and to suppose that Aristotle wrote ré dé with the 
infinitive in his mind, and then carelessly wrote mas instead of 
mavtés because he had written mas yap émOupet above. Reading 
mas we must of course make rév airéy neuter, and explain—ovde 
Tov aitay det émibupet 6 aitds, Bywater’s suggestion, r7s Se rouaade, 


is very tempting however. 


§ 2. ipérepov] ‘Et fere ef’ jyiv, Ramsauer. "Emiéeros, of’ 
jpav emwonbeica, Par. ‘ Merely capricious,’ Grant. 

érepa yap ... tuxdvtwv| Here two reasons are given for the 
assertion that there is something ‘natural’ even in the most 
factitious tastes: (1) they are ‘ natural,’ in the sense of being the 
expressions of the nature of the particular individuals, it being 
‘natural’ that the tastes of individuals should vary within certain 
limits; and (2) they are ‘natural,’ because they are confined 
within these limits—because, though varying, they agree in not 
giving the preference in any case to certain things distinguished 


as Ta TUXOVTA, 
waoww]| teciv Ob, a mere blunder. 
§ 3. adtyy | SC. THY yaoTépa, 


§ 4. T&v yap pudotovodTwy .. . ToAdol xaipousw] Rassow (Lorsch. 
58, 59) reads ré for r@ before yaipew (with M> and Ob) and before 
paddov (NP and. Ob) in line 23, and treats the words rév ydp (1. 22) 
... dei (J. 24) as an independent sentence, which he closes with 
a full stop. If ray yap didrcrowiTev deyouever is to be treated asa. 
genitive absolute, 76 being retained before xaipew and paddov, and 
a comma placed after Sei, 1. 24, then we must follow Eucken (De 
Arist, dic. rat. p. 31) in reading 89 (MP) after ard mdvra, 

Grant thinks that os in the phrase 4 ro paddov i) ds of woAXoé is 
an interpolation, because he supposes that, if it is retained, we 
must place a comma after paddov, and treat 4 as of woAAoi as a 
separate clause, rendering ‘or because they like them as people 
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in general do ;’ whereas (herargues) padXov # ought to be taken 1118 b. 22. 
together so as to give the rendering ‘or because they like them 
more than people in general’ (mAéov 4 card rods moddovs, Par.). 
This is undoubtedly the right rendering (it is remarkable however 
that Grant does not notice its inconsistency with the natural 
meaning of the reading kal os of roAdoi xatpovow which he accepts 
in 1, 27); but it is not necessary to omit the és in order to obtain 
it. MahAov 4 ds of modXoi is as good Greek as padXov 4 of rodXoi, 
and has the same meaning. Thus in vii. 8. 2 (referred to by 
Ramsauer) we have éyouos yap 6 daxparhs éstw rois raxd peOvoKopévors 
kai Und OALyou oivov Kat éddrrovos i) os of woddoi, although in iv. 4. 4 
(quoted by Grant) we have énawotvres pév emi rd paddov i) of rodoil. 
The above being the meaning of 4° padAov 4} as of modXoi, it is 
absolutely necessary to accept in |. 27 the reading of Kb, CCC, 
and Camb, kat # as of roddoi, rendering ‘and more than people in 
general.’ 


§ 5.| The pains with which the cddporv and dkddracros are b. 27. 
concerned are not independent pains like those which the dvdpetos 
faces, but pains caused by pleasures (kal ry dvmny b€ rovet aitd 7 
780rm) 2. e. caused by the absence of pleasures. 


§ 6. dtémg| This is what Grant calls ‘the disgraceful paradox’ 1119 a. 4. 
of dxodkacia. The Paraphrast has éore kal dromdy te Soxet rd dv 


© \ ‘ aA i \ € \ oui , 
noovnv Avmeio Oar Kai aitiay etvar THY nOovyY Tov EevayTiov. 


§ 7. 0&8 mévu yivovrat] The ascetic spirit (unless we regard a. 6. 
Cynicism as a manifestation of it) was conspicuously absent from 
the Greek national character. 


od yap avOpamiKy ot H ToadTyn dvorcPnola’ Kat yap Td dowd 
{oa «.7.4.] Such insensibility would be inconsistent with being 
a man; for man is after all an animal: cf £. JM. iii. 1. 27 Soxet 8 
ovx ATTov avOpwmka civar Ta Goya TAOn. 


cs eae 
ob téreuxe 8 K.t..] In Z. LV. ii. 7. 3 we have eddetmovres dé epi a. 10. 
Ul > ¢ a 
ras Adovas od mdvu yivovra’ Sidrep ov8 dvdparos TeTuxnKaow obs of ToLod- 
rot, @orooay dé dvaicOnro. Eudemus (£. £. iii. 2. 1230 b. 13) has 
© i a BY 
rovs d¢ dkwhras exovras Ov dvabyciay mpos Tas aitas pOovas ot pev 
a > ¢ 4 , 7 2 2 i a a” 
Kadovow avatcOnrovs, ot S€ GAdXors 6ydpact Towvrovs MpoTayopevovow, EaTL 
8 ov wavy yropysov rd wdbos od emumddatoy bia 7d mavras emi Odrepoy 
~ 5 a ‘A cus = 
dpaprdvewv paddov Kal mow civar cdppvrov THY Tey TOLOUTeY nO€wy NTTay 


a o , , 
kai atobnow. pddtora 8 eiot roLodrot, otous of Kop@dodiddcKadoe mapd- 


1119 a. 10. 


a. 13, 
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yovow dypoixous, of oddé Ta pérpta Kal Ta dvayKaia mAnowdfovor roe 
ydéow. Ch E. Nv ii. 2.7 6 pev dons doris arohaioy kat ids ed 
dmexopevos akOdactos, 6 b€ racav hetyov, domep of ayporKot, avaic Onros 
ms: and EZ. XN. ii. 7. 13 mepi d€ rd Hdd 7d pev ev madi 6 pev pécos 
ebrpdmedos Kai 7 didbeots evrpamedia, 7 & trepBory Bopodoxia kat 6 éx@v 
avriy Bopordxos, 6 8 eddei@v eypouxds Tis Kal 9 Ets ayporkia : cf. also 
E.N. vii. 9. 3 «tot 82 toxvpoyrdpoves of iioyydpoves Kai of duabeis Kat 
of Gypotkot, vt pev idtoyy@poves 80 7Sovnv Kat Avan xXalpovat yap ViK@VTES 
eay py petamelOwrrat, kal AuTodyTaL edy akupa Ta avtav 7 SomEp Wnpi- 
cpata’ dare paddov 7 dkparet eolxacow 4 TO éyxparei. From these 
passages we may gather that, if any name belongs to the ¢AdAcirav 
mept ras Hdovds, it is dvaicOnros, and that the dypoucos or rustic (as 
distinguished from the doreios or town-man) is merely adduced in 
£. E. iii. 2 and £. MN. ii. 2.7 as an example of dvawOyoia, as he 
is introduced elsewhere as an example of other peculiarities—in 
E. N. ii. 7. 13, of dullness, and in vii. 9. 3, of opinionativeness. 
Theophrastus, Char. x. (iv), gives an amusing sketch of the 
dypotkos. "Ayporxia is duabia acynpor. The &yporxos is the man who 
maintains that myrrh smells no sweeter than thyme : his shoes are 
too large for him: he talks loudly: he mistrusts his own friends, 
and makes confidants of his servants. He will stand on the road 
and look at a cow or a goat, but will look at nothing worth looking 
at. He runs himself to answer a knock at his door. The dva- 
oycia of Theophrastus does not seem to have much in common 
with Aristotle’s dvawc@ycta—insensibility to the pleasures mepi ds 6 
dkdAaoros, °“Avaoénoia is defined in Char. xxv. (xiv) as Spadvrns 
Wuxijs ev Adyous kai mpdgeow. The dvaicOnros is the only man who 
goes to sleep in the whole theatre. He loses things and cannot 
find them. He fatigues his children by obliging them to wrestle. 
With regard to the @ypocxor of the cop@dodiddoKadro referred to by 
Eudemus—plays entitled ATPOIKOS, ATPIOI, ATPIOTHS, are known 
to have been written by Antiphanes, Menander, Pherecrates, and — 
Sophron: see Fabric. Bzd. ii. pp. 414, 460, 474, 494 referred to 
by Zell. It is not unreasonable to suppose that Theophrastus 
sometimes borrowed from the comedians in writing his Characters. 


§ 8. 008° Shus ofs pi Sel 0882 ofd8pa torodTw oddevi] Rassow 
(forsch. p. 91) reads ot8’. . . o88€ for the o¥6’. . . o8re of the codd. here. 
The clause occupies the same position in the first (ofre yap 7Serat 
...) of the two main divisions of the sentence, as the clause odd 
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émiOupei «.7.d, does in the second (ot dndévrav...); and if od8€ is 1119 a. 13. 
right in the second division it must be in the first also. Susem. 
and Bywater follow Rassow. 


088 hos tdv TorovTav od8év] Rassow (Lorsch. p. gt) favours a. 15. 
ovéevds, making it depend upon éméypei. Although all MSS. 
apparently exhibit od@evds, three—K>, Ob, and CCC—read im- 
mediately after it, not éca but 4, and so are as good evidence for 
an original od6év' éca, as for an original odfevds: d. It seems 
certain that the letters oo are original, and that Susemihl’s ot8é 4 
is wrong. I think, however, that ofdé is right. I take the phrase 
ovd’ Glos Trav Towotrwy odvdév as a blank adverbial formula, or ef 
cetera, added to ob8€ paddov 4 Set and 008" dre pu} Sei, and, with them, 
epexegetic of perpiws by which od’ dmdvrav Avmeira odd’ émibupel is 
qualified. This blank formula is to be filled in écayés dXos ind 
Tod Adyou Suopifera Ta Tovabta (L. LV. ii. 3. 5)—e.g. ov8" os py Set 
would be included in it. 

The reading ot6erds* 60a would easily arise by dittographia of 
os, and would be retained by scribes, for Rassow’s reason—that 
ovfeves depends on emOupet 


4 mr a e. 9) , a € cat cat ¢ > , ce 
OUTWS exov | 2. €. 6 dpeyduevos Tay nSovayv Tav TovTOLs EuTodiay ovTar, a. 19. 


x \ \ rO Sire ON \ sh 
7) Tapa TO KAAOV 1) UTreEp THV Ovolay, 


CHAPTER XIT. 


ARGUMENT. 


Profligacy, or intemperance, is more voluntary than cowardice, for i pur- 
sues pleasure, which men naturally seek after, whereas cowardice consists in not 
facing pain, which men naturally avoid. Moreover, pain disturbs and destroys 
the nature of its subject, but pleasure has no such effect. Being more voluntary, 
profligacy ts therefore more disgraceful. It is easier to habituate oneself to resist 
bodily pleasures, than to habituate oneself to endure the pains of fear; for 
one has many more opportunities in life of habituating oneself to resist bodily 
pleasures, and the process of habituation is without danger, But the habit of 
cowardice is more voluntary than the particular acts of cowardice ; for the 
habit is not in itself painful, whereas the acts are caused by a pain which 
disturbs the man’s nature and makes him throw away his arms and otherwise 
disgrace himself. Hence the opinion that these acts are even forced upon him. 
On the other hand, acts of profligacy are more voluntary than the habit ts ; for 
they are actuated by desire and appetite, whereas no one destres the habit. 


1119 a, 21. 


a, 24, 


a. 26. 


a. 27. 
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The term anbddactros—which means literally, ‘unchastised’—ts also applied to 
children when they are naughty ; for there ts a certain similarity between the 
‘ profligate’-and the naughty child. It does not matter here which ts the 
original application of the term ; at any rate, tts transference ts warranted by 
the real analogy between desire and a child—both try to do what ts unseemly, 
and both grow apace, and need chastisement. If desire be not chastened and 
brought under subjection to reason, it will go great lengths, being an insatiable 
principle, which ts strengthened by indulgence, till tt at last casts reason out. 
As the child must live in obedience to his master, so must the principle of desire 
be subjected to reason. Hence in the temperate man desire will be in harmony 
with reason ; both will aim at thal which is noble and good ; desire will seek 
the right objects, in the right way, and at the right time, in conformity with 
the dictates of reason. 


§§ 1, 2.] In these sections Aristotle is speaking about ra xara ras 
ééas. Acts of intemperance are more voluntary than acts of 
cowardice, because the former are prompted by the desire of 
pleasure, and express the natural bent of the agent, while the 
latter are done under the constraint of pain, and seem to represent, 
not the agent, but his necessity. 


§ 2. dow] The normal state, as Grant points out. 


pdddov 8 Exodorov| sc. 7 dxodacia tis Sethias. ‘The MSS. seem 
all to have 8, but 6y is certainly right: see Rassow, forsch. p. 92. 


mpds atta] mpos ra 5éa, Coraes. 


§§ 3, 4.] In these sections he passes on to speak about the 
é€es themselves. 

The habit of cowardice is more voluntary (ody épolws=paddov) 
than acts of cowardice; the habit of profligacy less voluntary than 
acts of profligacy. The reasons given for these differences are 
that the habit of cowardice is not painful, as compared with acts 
of cowardice, which seem to be forced upon a man at the time 
by the pains of fear; while the habit of profligacy is not desired 
or sought after, although profligate acts are. There is a good deal 
of confusion here. The habit Seéa is acquired by the repetition 
of particular acts caused by Avmy. It is misleading therefore to 
describe it as adri ddvmos, in order to prove it to be ‘ more volun- 
tary’ than the particular acts. When Aristotle calls a Aadz¢ ‘ volun- 
tary’ he means, as we have seen (iii. 5. 14), that we are responsible 
for wt. If then the acts which produce the habit of Seda are in 
a sense involuntary (as caused by Ava # é€lornor Kal pbciper Thy Tov 
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exorvros iow), the habit willbe equally involuntary, 7.¢. the deidds 1110 a. 27. 
will be relieved of responsibility for it, in proportion as the acts 
which produced it were ‘involuntary. So much for the relation 
between the acts which made the habit and the habit ‘itself’ If, 
on the other hand, the 74 «a6 &kacra here are not the acts which 
made the habit of deta, but the acts which flow from the habit 
when made—what is meant by distinguishing the haddt zself, as 
ahumos, from its acts, as forced upon us by Avan? Are they not 
forced upon us by a Avm of which the ‘habit itself? has made 
us at least more susceptible? Again, how does the fact that od6eis 
emOupet axddacros eivac make the habit of dxodacia less ‘ voluntary,’ 
in the sense of making it a habit for which we are less responsible ? 
The habit is just as ‘voluntary’ as the acts which produced it ; 
2.é. if they are entirely voluntary, we are fully responsible for it. 
Nor can the acts which flow from the formed habit of dxo\acia 
be distinguished, as ‘desired and fully voluntary, from the habit, 
as ‘not desired and less fully voluntary.’ Surely if these acts are 
desired, it is because the habit makes us desire them. By dxo- 
hacia we mean only that such acts are desired. We seem then to 
have nothing but scholastic trifling in the sections before us, if we 
render them quite literally thus:—‘acts of cowardice are forced 
upon us by the pains of fear; but we do not fear cowardice itself, 
and it is not painful to be a coward. Therefore cowardice itself 
is more voluntary than acts of cowardice. On the other hand, 
acts of profligacy are pleasant and are objects of desire ; but we do 
not desire to be profligate. Therefore profligacy itself is less 
voluntary than acts of profligacy.’ An important psychological 
truth, however, may be got out of these sections, if we interpret 
them a little more freely, and suppose Aristotle to mean by the éé1s 
airy acts performed after a certain date, and by the ra xa@” ékaora 
acts performed before that date; the psychological truth being that 
the pleasures or pains, as the case may be, which originally prompt 
acts, tend to disappear from consciousness, and leave the acts to 
go on automatically. The pains which prompt early acts of 
cowardice are very keenly felt ; but, as time goes on, cowardly acts 
are performed on the occasion of less and less painful experiences, 
till at last we may suppose the perfect deAds cultivating his deAta at 
home in security, studiously avoiding all occasions for its active 
display in the presence of danger. In such a case the deAia might 
be described as air) pév Avmos, Again, a pleasure like that of 


1119 a. 27. 


a. 33 


b.13. 


b. 16. 
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drinking brandy, keenly felt at the beginning of the drunkard’s 
progress, disappears almost entirely at last and leaves him the 
victim of a-physical craving—of pain, not of pleasure. 

It is to be noted that éxovorov, after duoiws in § 3, is the reading 
of r, Nb, Ald, mg. Ob, pr. P?, NC, B?, (BY has €xovcvov 6 Kal Kpetrrov 
in the text; O>has on the margin kal €éxovovov 6 kat Kpetrrov) ; 
while geverdy is the reading of Bekker’s four MSS., K>, Lb, Mb, 
Ob and also of CCC and B?. 


§ 5.] Eudemus (£. £. iii. 2. 1230 a. 38—1230. b. 8) has the 
following account of the derivation and uses of the word akédaoros 
—Néyera & 6 dkddaoros modayds. 6 Te yap pi) KeKohacpEevos Tas pnd 
iarpeupévos, Somep drpytos 6 py TeTunWEvos, Kal TovT@v Ob pev duvards, 
8 & advvaros arunroy yap 7d Te pr Suvdpevoy tunOnvar Kat TO Suvarov 
pev pry TeTunpevov O€. Tov artoy dé Tporov Kal TO dkddaoTOY, Kal 
yap To pr mecbukos déxecOa Kédacw, kal Td mebuKds pev fur KEeKOAA- 
opevoyv O€ mept dyaprias, tepi ds dpOompayet 6 cadpwr, Somep ot maides. 
Kata TavTny yap akddacrot A€yovtat THy akodaciav, rt 5’ AdNov tpdrov ot 


, \ fe) eee: , A th 
dvolarot Kal Ol aVLaTOL Tap7av Oud Ko\doews. 


SHdov 8 St. 73 Gorepov dws tod mpotépov] I agree with Grant 
that ‘there can be no doubt that the punishment and unrestrained- 
ness of children is the more concrete and primary idea.’ Aristotle 
seems to make it plain in § 8 which he regards as mpérepov and 


which vorepov—aorep b€ tov maida. . . oT Kal TO emOupntixdr, 
§ 7. dvonto}] One without 7d dpyov—vois. 


7 ovyyevés}] That which is born with one—connate. He 
means that the gratification of desire strengthens the natural 
principle of desire in us. Function reacts on organ. Coraes 
has—npoBiBdler tiv cvyyerh kat gudutoy tH madikh Wrixia embvpiay 
ait THs emOupias » evépyeia, dv py KoAaCyTAL. 

§ 8. domep 8€] Kb, OP, and Camb. have édomep dé, CCC has 
donep dy. Bekker’s éomep ydp is given by Lb, MP, r. 

§ 9. dpdoiv| ze. The éemibupntixdy and ddyos. Cf. vi. 2 2 def 
tév te Adyov aArnOy eivar Kal THY dpeEw SpOnv.. . kal TA abTa Tov pev 
gava, thy dé Sidkerv, 


BOOK LIK, 


Introductory Note.| Tur EF. £. and MM. agree in the 
following order—dvdpeia, cappooivy, mpadrns, éedevbepidsrns, peyado- 
Wuxia, peyahompérea: then follow, though not in exactly the 
same order in each treatise, the maOnrixal peodrnres—vépeois, aldds, 
giria, cepvdtns, adyOera, and edrpamedia. The Wicomachean order 
is—dySpela, cappocivn, ehevOepidrys, peyadompérera, peyadouxia, pido- 
Tysia, mpadtTys, Piria, adjOeva, edtpamedia,—and lastly, aides, distin- 
guished from all the foregoing as a md6vs. : 

In £. 4. iii. ro. 1 Aristotle seems to give a reason (but see 
note ad loc.) why he begins with dvépeia and cappoctvy—viz, do- 
Kovot yap Tv addyev pepdv atta ai dperai. It is true that all the 
moral virtues consist in the regulation of rd ddoyov or the element 
of disorder in man; but @upés and éemOupia represent this element 
in certain purely animal forms, without the regulation of which, to 
begin with, the more distinctively human and social virtues could 
not be acquired. ‘The reasons which make it proper to begin the 
list with dvdpeta and cadpootvn are in favour of giving the third 
place to mpaérns, which consists in the regulation of épyy, a feeling 
which man shares with the brutes. As épyn, however, is most often 
roused by causes which depend for their existence on society, 
the virtue of mpadrns, if placed third, makes an easy transition to 
éXevOepidrys, and the other virtues which consist no longer in the 
regulation of purely animal instincts, but of feelings which are of 
distinctively human origin—z.e. do not come into existence except 
in society—the desire of wealth, the love of display, the desire of 
honour, the wish to please, and so forth. 

Book IV may be said to discuss the virtues which consist in the 

Y 
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regulation of feelings and desires, which, however evolved from 
animal instincts, owe their present form and force to society. 
"AvOpeta and cappootvn (and perhaps to some extent mpadrys), 
although, as zvrtues, they are no less social than ¢AevGepidrys and 
the rest, are concerned with feelings which have their roots deep 
in man’s animal as distinguished from his social nature’. 


CHAPTER: 1: 
ARGUMENT. 


Liberality (éhevOepidtns) zs the observance of the Mean in spending and ac- 
quiring ‘ wealth’ (xpnyara)—its more characteristic side however being that 
which relates to spending, i.e. to the use of ‘wealth’—of moderate wealth, it 
must be understood, not of great wealth. Being the habit of using such wealth 
properly, its extremes, dowtla and dvedevdepia, are the habits of abusing such 
wealth. The term dowrla, however, is often employed with an implication 
(cuptaéovtes, § 3) of axpacia and dxodacia, and thus appears in a very bad 
light. In the strict sense (oixeiws, § 4), however, the dowros ts one who wastes 
his substance (§ 5), and so ruins himself—as the etymology of the word 
shows (a and ow ev). 

The édevOépios, then, ts concerned with the xphois xpnyarwv, and zs better 
characterised as one who spends well than as one who acquires well ; for to 
acquire ts KThows, not xphow—i.e. ‘to acguire well’ is, at best, the mere 
refusal to receive except from proper sources, tt 7s not active function. “Edev- 
Oepidtns will thus realise the characteristic of all apern—to issue in positive 
well-doing, rather than to merit the merely negative praise of refraining from 
evil (§7). The édrevdépros well give rod kadod évexa nal dps (§ 12), i.e. with 


1 See, however, Zeller’s Ph. d. Gr. 3rd German Ed. p. 634 (Aristotle), 
note 1, for a criticism of Hacker (das Hinthetlungs- und Anordnungsprincip 
der moralischen Tugendréthe in der Nikomachischen Ethik, Berlin, 1863), who 
adopts a view similar to that advanced above. Zeller’s chief point is that if 
the view were correct, mpadrns must come after dvdpeia. To this it may be 
answered—that it could hardly come in between the two Cardinal Virtues 
dvipeta and cwppootvn: but as a matter of fact comes in after owppoodvy in 
the Z. £. and 47. A7.—a point which Zeller does not mention. Aristotle in- 
deed interpolates the virtues of the Fourth Book between the discussion of 
avipeia and owdpootyn and that of d:caoovvn and ppdvnois: but this is because, 
I would urge, the virtues of the Fourth Book (like d#aooJvn which imme- 
diately follows them) are distinguished from dvdpefa and owppooivn by being 
concerned with the regulation of feelings which owe their appearance to society. 
The fact that paérys has the third place in the Z. Z. and JZ. MW. seems to me to 
show that the writers of these treatises think that dvdpeia and cwppoatvn 
stand on a different footing from the virtues of the Fourth Book, Nida 
occupying an intermediate position. 
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due regard to the fitness of things; of which his ppévnois makes him a correct 
Judge. Consequently his liberality must not be estimated from the amount that 
he gives, but from the relation which the gift bears to his means (§ 19). Hence 
Tyrants with practically unlimited means are not dcwro. They cannot ‘ruin 
themselves’ by their extravagance (§ 23). The edrevOépos does not value 
wealth for its own sake, but only tvena ths Bdcews. Those who have made 
Jortunes have done so by setting a high value on wealth and devoting themselves 
Zo tts acquisition. They are less likely to be liberal with their money than 
those who have inherited fortunes (§ 20). 

Of the extremes, dowria is much better than avedevdepia. Tt runs short of 
means (§ 30) and, being a generous impulse, may be chastened by age and 
expercence into édevOeprdrns (§§ 30, 31). Lt also benehts many, by making 
‘money circulate. "Avedevdepia, however, is incurable, being the vice of old 
age and helplessness, and of narrow and timid natures, of which nothing can 


be made (§§ 37-40). 


We may note in this account of édevdepudrys and its extremes— 
(x) the stress laid on the point that éAevdepidrns results in a xpious 
xenuarov. It thus takes its place with the other virtues in a life 
of doing. The xpnuaririjs Bios, which may be contrasted with the 
life of the ¢AevOépios, is concerned merely with indefinite «riots, 
and is a life of reception, that is, not properly a Life at all. 
(2) The importance attached to force of character. It is better 
to do what is noble, than to refrain from what is base; and the 
bold spendthrift is a more hopeful character than the timid niggard. 
(3) The remark that the spendthrift ‘benefits many,’ may be 
noticed as untrue. Money does more work and ‘ benefits’ more 
people as ‘capital’ than it does if scattered about broadcast: cf. 
Grant’s good notes on §§ 31-32 and § 44. 

As I observed in note on ii. 7. 2, Aristotle’s treatment of éev- 
Gcpidrns is as complicated as his treatment of dvdpela: see il. 7. 4 
and iv. i. 29. The dowros is in excess as regards spending and 
in defect as regards acquiring; the dvedevepos is in excess as 
regards acquiring, and in defect as regards spending. Nor are the 
two moments of dveAevOepia always united in one character. Some 
exceed in acquisition; others are in defect as regards spending : 
see iv. 1. 38, 39. 


§ 1.] The method of exhaustion, by which its object is assigned 1119 b. 22. 
to édevdepidrns may be compared with that by which the object of 
Particular Justice is found—v. 2. 5. 


§ 2.] Cf v. 5. 15. b. 2. 
ae 


1119 b. 30. 


b, 33. 
1120 a. 4. 


a. 14. 


a. 17. 


a. 20. 


a. 33. 
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§ 3. oupmdexovtes] ‘with an implication’—implying intem- 
perance, Grant compares ‘the Prodigal Son. The historian 
Theopompus, Aristotle’s contemporary, in a passage preserved by 
Athenaeus (iv. 62), gives a vivid picture of the dooria of Philip and 
his friends, which may serve as an illustration of do@ria ‘ with an 
implication ’—idurmos, émet éyxpatis modhev eyivero xpnudror, ovK 
dvddkwoev abra tayéos, aN’ é&€Bade Kal eppive, mavrov dvOpamav Kd- 
kurtos dv olkovduos, od pdvov adds, GAAG Kal~-ol rept adrdév, dads yap 
ovdels abrav iiataro hv bpbas, ovdé cadpdves oikeiv oikiay. Tod 8 
avrés airtos Av, aaAnoros Kal woAuTEANS @Y, Mpoxeipws AnavTa ToLaY, 
kai krdpevos kat SiSovs’ orpatidrns yap dv, Noyiterar ta mpoorovra, Kat 
ravadtokdpeva S¢ doyodlay ovk 7dvvato. emeita. 8 of éraipor adtov ek 
TOAAGY Térev Foav cuveppunKdres* of pev yap e& adtis Ths Xwpas, of O 
€« Gerrarias, of dé &« rhs GAAns ‘ENAdOos, odk apiorivdny éerreypévor, 
GX’ el tis Av ev Tois"EAAnow #) Trois BapBdapors Adoravpos 7 Bdedupds 
i) Opacts tov tpdrov, obra ayeddv Gravtes cis Maxedoviay abpooGevres 
éraipot Bidinmov mpoonyopevovro. ei O€ pa) Kal Towodrds tis eAndAUOeL, 
trd tov Biov kai rhs diairns ths Maxedovixys taxéws ekeivous Spovos 
eyeveTo. Ta pev yap ot méheuor Kal ai orpareiat, Kal ai modvrédevat 
Opaccis avrovs eivar mpoetpémovto, Kal Cv pi) Koopies aX’ dowtas Kal 


Tois Anorats mapatAncias. 
§ 4. otkelws| ‘they are not properly called dowrou.’ 
§§ 6-8.] See Argument at the beginning of this chapter. 


§ 8. émerat] For the technical use of this term = tmdpyew rwi, 
OF katnyopetcOa tivds, see An, Pr. i. 27 and 28 passim. 


§ 9. Artov mpotervtar paddov # od AapBdvoucr] ‘For men are less 
inclined to give away (irrov mpotevrat) what is their own, than (uadXov 
i = 4) to abstain from taking what belongs to others.’ As Grant 
and other editors point out paAXov is redundant. 


§ 10. odx Arrov] = paddov Ald. Schol. 


§ 16.] Grant has an interesting note on this section in which he 
calls attention to ‘the spirit of manliness and nobility (dvdpedns 
kai puddkahos cf, Eth, iv. 4. 3.) which runs through the virtuous 
characters of Aristotle,’ ‘The principle of individuality,’ he says 
‘a sense of life and free action (évépyeva), are with Aristotle the 
basis of morality, and the first requisite to nobleness seems to be 
self-respect . . . Christianity says ‘It is more blessed to give than 
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d 


to receive”... In the Christian sentiment there is so great a 1120 a. 33. 
harmony between the object and subject, that the subjective side 

appears to be lost; but in reality it is only lost to be found again, 

it is diminished to be enhanced. Aristotle’s statement would be, 

‘Tt is better to give than to receive, because it is more noble.” 

This has a slight tendency to give too much weight to the sub- 

jective side” I think not—ei yap Kat tairdév éeorw évi Kat médeL, 

peiCov ye Kal Teevdtepoy Td THs TéAEws aiverat Kat AaBeEiv Kal ootew. 

$17. dvaykatoy] 7. ce. dvaykatov && imobéoews—materially necessary, b. 1. 
if the beautiful form (ré kaddv) is to be realised (see Met. A. 5. 
IOI5 a. 20). 

§ 18. Bdémrew] Bekker reads emPdérev with Lb, Rassow b. 6. 
(Forsch. 59) prefers Bdérew, the reading of Kb and Mb. CCC, 
which in this part of the Ethics is practically a transcript of 
the text of K> (see Amecd. Oxon. Classical Series, vol. i. part i. 

p- 45), omits not only the prefix ém- but also the yy immediately 
preceding. 


$19. adtm 8€ Kard thy odciavy Si8wow] ‘didSaow fort. seclu- b. 9. 
dendum’ Bywater. - Retaining dideow, 1 would suggest odes in 
place of avrn. 

§ 20.] Zell, Coraes, Michelet, and Grant compare Plato, Rep. b. 1. 
330 B, C, where Socrates (in his conversation with Cephalus) says 
of 8€ Krnodpevor Semdj 7) of GXou adowdgovra adrd (Sc. Ta yphyara)* 
domep yap of moral... Kat of marépes x.7.A. Cf. also ZL. V. ix. 
ase = 

§ 22. od8 dca GAXa Toradra] Cf. note on iii. 11. 8, a. 15 odd GAws b, 21. 
Tay ToLovTay ovder, 

§ 24. érerat . . . b. 34. at Emdpevar] See above, note on § 8 b. 32. 
of this chapter. 

§ 27. Xyovidy| ‘fort. Zpovidov’ Bywater. Coraes quotes 1121 a. 7. 
Athenaeus xiv. 73 (656) drtas S€ jv as ddyOds KipBiE 6 Zipwvidns Kai 
aloxpoxepdys, &s Xapaéov dys, "Ev Zvpakovoats yowy tov ‘Tép@vos 
dmootéAdovros aité Ta Kal” ypuepav apmpds, TodrOY TA TAEi@ 6 Zipwvidys 
Tay map’ ékelvou mepmopevav, EavT@ pikpov pépos dmeridero, €popevov 
8€ twos Thy airiav’ Sras, cimev, | Te ‘Iépwvos peyadompemea Karaparys 
j, Kat enn xoopidrns. Coraes adds—éreye dé kai mpos rovs €ykahovvras 
aire gidapyrpiay ore Tay @Nov dreotepnuevos Sia 7d yhpas ndovar, 


a“ ~ a t ef if 
id pads ert ynpoBookeirat ris did rod Kepdawetv, ds pyoe T1\ovrapxos 


1121 a. 7. 


a.15. 


a. 16. 


b. 16. 
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(Plut. an sent sit gerenda resp. 5). Cf. also Stobaeus (F/or. i. 
240 ed, Meineke) quoted by Coraes—Sipovidns ¢pornels dua re 
€oxdrov yipos dv pidrdpyupos etn «.7.d. Grant quotes Fhe/. ii. 16. 
TZ391 a. 8 dOev Kal 7d Stpevidov cipnrar mepi tév copay kai TAovTi@y 
mpos Tiv yuvaika Thy ‘lépwvos epopérny mérepov yever Oat Kpeitrov mAOUGLOV 
} copdy’ mrovoror eimeiv' tos copods yap eh, 6pav emi rais Tv TAov- 
ior Oipas SiatpiBuvras. See also the amusing reference to his love 
of money in Fhe@. iii. 2. 1405 b. 24 kal 6 Sovidns, 6te prev edidov 
piobdv dréyov aita 6 runoas Tois dpedow, ok AOE ToLEv ws CvTXEpalver 
els tpudvous more, eet 8 ikavov ewxev, émoince ‘ xaiper’ dehdorddav 


Oiyatpes immer. Kaitou kal Tv dvav Ouyarépes Hoar. 
§ 29. whi év puxpots] See below §§ 41, 42. 


§§ 30, 81. Ta pev ody THs dowrias . . . Bedtiwv etvar Tod dveheu- 
Ogpou] ‘The two sides of dowria (mentioned in § 29) are very 
seldom found united in the same person, for it is not easy for 
one who has_no receipts to give to everybody (if he tries, his 
means soon come to an end—that is, if he is a private individual ; 
andit is only the private individual who can be termed dceros): 
where they are united however—that is, in the dowros proper, we 
have a character not a little better than that of the dvedevdepos.’ 
The words tayéws . . . dowrou efvas are parenthetical; and é ye 
To.odtos is 6 pndapdbev NapBdvev kai Tact Oidovs = the dowros proper = 
6 b€ tovTov Tov tpdémuv dowros of § 32 below. Where (as is generally 
the case) extravagance goes with indiscriminate acquisition (§§ 33, 
34), we have really a bad form of dvedevepia, not something 
better than dvedevdepia. See Rassow Lorsch. p. 121. 

§ 81. Bdoer yap ots Set, kai od Anjperar dbev od Set] Kb, CCC, 
Yr, and Cambr. omit both negatives, with the approval of Rassow 
(forsch. 59), who is followed by Susemihl. The fault of the 
dowros, aS Rassow points out, is to give too.much and take teo 
little. If he is reformed and becomes like the édevOépios, he will 
give the right amount to the right people, and also take the right 
amount from the right sources—Anwerar dOev Sei. 


§ 35, o88€ tovrou évexa] rod Kadod evexa. All MSS. except Kb 
O» and CCC, seem to read rovrov at’rod—which I prefer to rovrov 
accepted by Sus. and Byw. 


§§ 38-40.] dvehevécpia has two moments: but they do not 
always coexist in the same character; hence we have two classes 
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of dvededepor, (rt) Those who are conscientious enough—or at 1121b.16. 
least externally irreproachable—in the matter of acquisition, but 

will not part with what they acquire. (2) Those who are bent 

upon acquisition, and unscrupulous in the methods which they 

employ. 

§ 39. kipBixes] Coraes, in his note on this section, explains the use b. 22. 
of kivSié = ‘niggard,’ by pointing to its connexion through the di- 
minutive «kipPikoy with the modern Greek rowBixe which means a dog- 
tick or flea = the old Greek kporév, "Eort roivuv, he says, 6 KipBré 
6 Sixny Kpor&vos oiovel Kevrav kal expufav ra éAdyuora, 6 pnde ra hen- 
rétata Tey Keppdrwv (small change) mapopay, bv of TtdXoe thy adriy 
peraopay oatovtes pince-maille xadovor. 

kupwvoTpioTns| a cummin-splitter. Cummin, a relish eaten b. 27. 
with food. 


§ 40. toxotai kad piKxpd kat émt wokde | Zell (reading roxorai b. 34. 
kal Ta pukpa emt TONS) supplies Saveifovres out of roxurtai—‘ who lend 
small sums at a high rate of interest.’ Michelet prefers to take 
Ta pexpa emt moAAS with éepyadpevo.—! who perform small services for 
a large return ’—agreeing with Coraes apparently, who (also 
reading kal ra puxpa emt mod\A@) SayS—rotro pév onmaiver, Ta edTEAR 
emi ToAAH riyH Suddvres 7) Uroupyodvres. I prefer Zell’s interpretation, 
which applies as well to the reading card puxpa kat émt wodd@ (Byw-) 
as to Zell’s. For Aristotle’s general objection to rékos see Pol. i. 
3. 1258 b. 6 6 de rékos yiverar vdpuspa vopiopatos, date Kat pdidvora 
mapa pvow obtos TOY Xpnyaticpav eoriv. 

§ 44.] The grounds upon which dvedevOepia rather than dowria 1122 a, 13. 
is to be regarded as the proper contrary of éAevOepidrns are the two 
specified in ii. 8. 7, 8. 

It is only as a character that dvedevOepia can be truly described 
as peitov kakov tis dowrias. The economic effects of dowria are 
unquestionably worse than those of avehevOepia. 

With the account of éAevOepidrns and its extremes given in this 
chapter, cf. Z. £. iii. 4 (a very meagre treatment of the subject), 
and WW. M. i. 23, 24. The various forms of dvehevdepia are 
described by Theophrastus (Char.) not only in his chapter aepi 
dvedevbepias, but also in the chapters epi dzovoias, mept aig xpokepdias 
and mepi puxpodroyias. The following is his description of the 
aicxpoxepdjs, as translated by Jebb:— 

‘The avaricious man is one who when he entertains will not set 


1122 a. 13. 
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enough bread on the table. He will borrow from a guest staying 
in the house . . . When he sells wine he will sell it watered to 
his own friend. He will seize the opportunity of taking his boys 
to the play when the lessees of the theatre grant free admission . . . 
He is apt to claim his part of the halfpence found by his servants 
in the streets and to cry—* Shares in the luck” (kowdr eivae Gyoas 
rov ‘Eppav) . . . It is just like him too when he is paying a debt 
of thirty minas to withhold four drachmas (about 3s. out of £120). 
Then if his sons, through ill health, do not attend the school 
throughout the month, he will make a proportionate deduction 
from the payment ; and all through Anthesterion he will not send 
them to their lessons because there are so many festivals, and he 
does not wish to pay the fees. It is just like him too when a 
club-dinner is held at his house to secrete some of the fire-wood, 
lentils, vinegar, salt and lamp-oil placed at his disposal. If a 
friend or a friend’s daughter is to be married he will go abroad 
a little time before in order to avoid giving a wedding present.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
ARGUMENT. 


Meyadonpéereia—magnificence—differs from édevbepidtns in being concerned 
only with expenditure, and that on a grand scale (§ 1). The peyadronpemns zs 
érevdépios, but the éhevOepios zs not therefore weyahonpenns (§ 3). Both expend 
with equal propriety, but the scale on which they do so ts different ; and the 
expenditure of the weyadonpenns results in performances, and works, which are 
beautiful and striking in the public eye, rather than merely useful to indi- 
viduals, as are the gifts of the édev0épios. “EAevdepidtns results in a uthpa 
useful to the person benefited ; whereas weyadronpérea results in an eépyov which 
7s the glory and admiration of the city (§ 10). Hence the weyadonpenhs must 
be a rich man, and even a man whose riches have been inherited (§§ 13, 14),. 
otherwise expenditure on a great scale (whether for public objects, or on great 
family occasions, §§ 11-17) would be out of keeping with his condition ; but the 
érevdepios need not be a rich man. The habit of spending money on a great 
scale with propriety will direct the peyadompemhs even in cases where the 
expenditure is necessarily small. He is an artist —émorthporr omer (§ 5), and 
will display his superior taste, even in cases in which the trevdépos, strictly so 
called, can compete with him—xai and rijs tons dandvys 7d epyov monoe: peyado- 
mpeméarepov (§ 10), 


* What we understand by ‘public spirit’ enters largely into the notion of 
peyadonpéreca, 
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The extremes are Bavavota or-dneporarta and puxponpémea, The Sormer 
results in vulgar display of wealth ; the latter falls short of the requirements of 

Sreat occasion (e.g. a marriage or a Oewpia) by anxiety to do the thing as 
cheaply as possible. 


§ 1. mepl tas Samavnpds pdvov] Aspasius has # pév yap edevdepedrns 1122 a. 21. 
mept Odow kal Aj, 9 SE peyarompérera meph ry Sdow. 


§ 2. | The tpenpapyia was one of the extraordinary Aecrovpyia at a. 24. 
Athens. The rpejpapyos got the ship, fairly equipped, from the 
State. The State also paid the crew, and bore the expense of 
their provisions. The zpujpapyos had to maintain the efficiency 
of the ship for one year, hire the crew, and often pay large 
bounties in order to induce men to serve; he had also often to 
advance the money required for pay and provisions. The cost 
of a trierarchy amounted to about fifty minae. See Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities: article Trierarchia, and Jebb’s Theo- 
phrastus, p. 253. The dpxi@ewpss was the leader of a @ewpia, or 
embassy sent by the state to the Great Games, or to consult the 
oracle at Delphi, or to assist at the celebration of the Delia—the 
solemn festival of the Ionian confederacy. ‘The dpyi@ewpia was 
one of the ordinary, or éykv«dtor Aevroupyiat, which devolved upon 
the wealthy Athenian citizen. See Smith’s Dict. of Antiquities, 
articles—Delia, Theort, Letfurgia. Zell assumes that’ the rpmpapxia 
would cost more than an dpxiOewpia: Grant reverses this opinion. 
The Delian dpyi@ewpia probably cost more than a rpimpapxia : some 
other dpyfewpia probably less. 


§ 3. wohddKe «.7.A.] from Od. xvii. 419, a. 27. 
kal yap é€y® mote otkoy é€v avOpamoow evarov 


OABios ddbvedy, Kal wodddke SdoKov aAnTy. 


§ 4. odx bmepBdddougat . . . Aapmpuvdpevar] Asp. has—Bavav- a. 32. 
ciav . . . mpooroinaly Twa odcay peyebovs Tod ev damavnpacw aftov' év 
ois yap ov Set ov8 ws det Aapmpoverat. 

Jotepov 8 swép adtay épodpev] Kb, Ob, Camb., and CCC read a. 33. 
irép for mepi. Susemihl (followed by Bywater) attaches so much 

1 In the Z. Z. (iii. 6) 6 émt 7d peffor is said to be dvwvupos, but to resemble 
the dme:péxados and caddxwv: in the itoypapy, however, the habit is called 
danavnpta (Z. £. ii. 3). In the AZ. AZ. (i. 26) the habit is called gadakwvela (1192 
a. 37K?” however reads dAa{ovetas here, and ddatav for caddaxwy in 1192 b. 2 
and 3). The oaddxov, or swaggerer, is coupled with the odAo.os, or vulgar 
person, in Ret. ii. 16, 1391 a. 4. 


1122 a. 33. 
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weight to the joint authority of K> and OD? here, that he accepts 
imép from them. He may be quite right in doing so: but I think 
he ought to-do more, and bracket the clause (suspicious in itself ) 
in which imép appears. See note on iil, 3. 2. 


§ 6.] Rassow (Horsch. 75) inserts ef mpéwov between mpémov and 
76 épyy (1122 b. 4), believing that no sense can be got out of the 
clause ovrm yap... py as it stands. Is this so? Aristotle 
says that the Samdva.(answering to the évépyesat mentioned in the 
line above) of the peyadompemjs are (as his name implies) peydAae 
and npérovoa. The épya or objects (answering to the é» ¢oriy 
above) of his damdva will therefore be peydda, for unless they 
are peydda, we cannot speak of a péya damdyqya in the sense in 
which we wish péya to be here understood—z.e. in the sense 
of péya kal mpémov to épyw—not only great materially (for the 
dandva of the Bdvavoos are great materially), but having its material 
greatness plainly justified by the greatness of its object. 

Miinscher and Rassow (Forsch. p. 75) omit cai (b. 1) before &y 
eoriv: wrongly I think. A é&s (like an organ) is to be understood 
in relation to its functions, avd to its objects, or the environment 
for which it is suited. 

"Ev apxf may be taken as a reference to the account of the 
nature and formation of the 7@cxat es with which Aristotle began 
this division (Books ii—iv) of his Treatise. 


§ 10. év todtors 8€ K.T.A.] "Ev tovrois 7. ¢, & dei kal ds det. Peters 
translates—‘ So the magnificent man must be liberal also; for 
the liberal man too will spend the right amount in the right 
manner; only, both the amount and the manner being right, 
magnificence is distinguished from liberality (which has the same! 
sphere of action) by greatness—I mean by actual magnitude of 
amount spent: and secondly, where the amount spent is the same, 
the result of the magnificent man’s expenditure will be more 
magnificent” This seems to be the only rendering which the 
words as they stand admit of: ofoy péyeOos is epexegetic of 7d 
peya, and ris édevOepidtnros ovens is a genitive absolute. The 
rendering of Lambinus—sed in his guidguid magni est magnifict 
proprium est, veluti magnitudo hiberalitatis circa haec versantts, 


1 Here Peters translates Bekker’s ratrd. 
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which makes the gen. éAsvéépidryros depend on péye6os, can hardly 
be right. I am inclined, however, to suspect the text, and 
to think that Coraes is right in trying to restore a verb to 
govern péyebos. He suggests cxotons for ovens and has the fol- 
lowing note: Zyxovens avtt rod ovens’ ob yap av addas eEnynoao 7rd 
TOAAG Tots KpiTiKOis Tmapacxdv mpdyyata xeplov roiTo, 6 vois, émel 
6 peyaonpenns eat dvaykaias Kai édevbépios, Kat oddév Te éxelvou 
Stahéper erepov, mAny dre ev peyddous Kai peyddov evexa Sarrava, ein dv 
1) peyadompereia eevbepidtns oxovca péyebos’ touréotw 4 damdvn év ots 
det kal os Set perpia pev ovoa edevOepidtns KekAnoerat, TpocAaBovoa 8é 
péyeBos Kadeicbo peyadrompérea. Rassow (Forsch. 92) adopts the 
method of emendation indicated by Coraes, and conjectures Aa- 
Bovens for ovens, comparing such uses as AapBdvew avEnow, Tedeloow, 
TAOS, TOU peyéOous Tédos, Vos. Susemihl accepts Rassow’s AaBovens 
into his text. ‘Thus peyadompemea ‘ist gewissermassen eine ¢Aev- 
Gepidrns in grossem Stil. The reading tadra (accepted by Rassow, 
Susemihl and Bywater) has the support of all MSS. apparently, 
except H®, CCC, and rec. Kb, which have ratra adopted by 
Bekker. 

Whether we leave the text as it stands with ovens, or read Aa- 
Bovons, we have to remember that the péeya, or péyeOos, characteristic 
of peyadompéemea, is not material bulk, as such, but she grandeur 
which belongs to material bulk subserving a worthy end. ‘ Mag- 
nificence, says Grant, ‘differs from Liberality not in degree, 
but in kind, being a display of more genius and imagination on 
the same objects, and thus with the same expense producing a 
more striking result. Grant reads rep! ravra—but even this ought 
not to be rendered ‘on the same objects.’ The ¢Aevdépios and the 
peyadonperns do not spend ‘on the same objects, but ‘both spend 
the right amount in the right manner,’ on their different objects. 


od yap 4 adtH K.t.A.] This explains how it is that amd ris tons 
dandvns the magnificent man produces a finer result than the 
liberal man. The result produced by the liberal man is merely 
a «rjja—something that is materially useful to the recipient, and 
has its market value, whereas the result produced by the magni- 
ficent man is of the nature of a work of art. It is @avpacrév— 
‘displays genius and imagination.’ 

The words with which this section ends are variously given by 
the MSS—K», Ob, r, CCC, and Cambr. give kai gorw épyou dpern, 


1122 b.12. 


b. 14. 


1122 b. 14. 


b. 22. 
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peyadompéresa, év peyéber, adopted by Bekker and Bywater: L>, M>, 
have kat gorw %pyou peyadrorpémea dpety ev peyébe, adopted by 
Susemihl and Zeller (PA. d. Gr. ii. 2, p. 638, note 4). Zeller 
translates ‘die Grossartigkeit des Werkes besteht in einer im 
Grosse sich darstellenden Trefflichkeit.’ I prefer Bekker’s reading ; 
but perhaps 4 has dropped out between dperj and peyadompemeca. 
The words ev peyé6ex qualify the predicate ¢pyou dpern. 


§ 11. ra tipia}.as distinguished from réy 6€ idiov § 15. See 
viii. 14. 3, where tu is said to be the return which Society makes 
to its benefactors. There ought to be a comma (Bekker has none) 
after @covs,—dvaOnara, xaraoxeval (constructiones templorum Lamb., 
arae aedificatae Victor.), and @vcia being the three subdivisions 


of ra wept rods Geovs. 


xopnyetv] See Smith’s Dict. of Antig. article Choregus. The 
xopyyia was one of the most expensive Aeroupyia, The duty of 
the xopyyés, who was appointed by his Tribe, was to provide 
choruses for tragedies, and comedies, and other public functions. 
He had to pay the yopodiddocxados and the choreutae, supplying 
the latter with proper food, and with the necessary dresses and 
masks. Even the prize which the most successful xopnyds received, 
(a tripod) he had to pay for himself. For the expenses of the 
xopnyia, see Haigh, Attic Theatre, p. 82 sqq. 


éorv thy modu] It would seem that Aristotle uses this ex- 
pression to distinguish the Aerovpyia referred to, from the less 
splendid éoray riv pudnv, one of the regular Aecrovpyiac, which con- 
sisted in giving a feast to one’s tribesmen. See Smith’s Dict. of Ant. 
article Hes/aszs. 


§ 12. dvaéperar] The subject of this verb is ra damavjjpara, and 
ro tis k.7.A. 1S IN apposition to roy mparrovta. 


§ 14. mpéwer 8€ [Kal] ots] Bywater brackets kai. I think that 
its omission is a great improvement. 


mpoindpxe.| Cf. #.L. iii, 6. 1233 b. 11 rH Ocwpiay od sero 
Oeporokdel mpérew tv erouoato ’Odvpmiate dia rv mpovmdpEacay ta- 
meworTnta, GAAad Kiwow: with which Fritzsche compares Plut. Zhem. 
5—«is “OAvpriav ehOav 6 Oepiorokdjjs Kal SiapwAAopevos 7H Kinove 


eee 
mept deimva kat oxnvas Kai tiv GAAnv Aapmpdtyta Kail mapackevnv, odk 
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a+ Lal qd > , A ca / ‘ LES. as ff 

npkeoe Tots “EAAnow. Exelvp—yap OvTL vE@ Kal am oikias peyddns @ovro 1122 b, 30. 
Ca ‘\ ~ ce ~4 

dev Ta rowadra ovyxwpeiv’ 6 Sé pmo yvopimos yeyovdas adda Kal SoKdv 


> > ’ 
e€ ovx tmapxdrvrwy map akiay eralperOar, tpocwpAicKaver ddatovelay, 


Gv adrots péreotiv| 7) Sua twos trav ere Cdvrav adrois oikelwy kat b. 31. 
ovyyevav, Coraes. ‘Their connections ’—Peters. 


§ 15. tv 8€ iSiwy| Aristotle here passes from the highest objects b. 35. 
of peyadompémea (ra wept Oeovs, and the great Aevroupyiar), to those 
of second rank—the celebration of a marriage, the entertainment 
of private friends, the furnishing of one’s house, &c. 


§ 17. kat éel tv Samavnpdtwv| I follow Susemihl and Bywater 1123 a. 10. 

in reading éwei for éwi, and make the apodosis begin at dia rodro 
§ 19. I find that CCC has yp. éreé on the margin for insertion 
before? cat emi rév Sarayvnpdroy: but all MSS. seem to read emi. 
Peters (reading emi) translates—‘ And in his expenditure every detail 
will be great after its kind, great expenditure on a great occasion 
being the most magnificent, and then in a less degree that which 
is great for the occasion, whatever it be.’ 


a a a 
gxactov péya év To yever| dore civae ta epya Tod peyadompemois a. 11. 
peydka kal Oavpaora, mpos Ta dpoyern ovyKpiydpeva’ Tapwv pev oiko- 
, \ : a \ , \ ’ \ , \ 
opnpara Tr, 
Sopp pos taous, va@y mpos vaovs, Kat yedvpas mpds yepvpas, Kal 
éni rev Gddov Gpoiws. Paraph. 


7d év peyddo péya| oiov ev vad peydhyn Sandvn. Coraes. I do a. 12. 
not think that Bywater’s insertion of dds after weyadonperéoraroy 
is necessary. I understand peyadomperés, NOt peyadomperéoraroy, as 
the predicate of ré év rovrois péya. 


evtadda Sé TS Ev ToUTos peya] ev dé rois pexpois, Td ev Tois puKpois 
péya, Sore TO puxpdv Tod peyadomperovds mpos Ta Spoyern Tay GAov 


puxpa mapaBadrAdpevoy péyoror eivat, Coraes, 


§ 20. éparotds yopiKds éotvdy] ‘"Epavos being a club where a 22. 
each member entertained in turn, or an entertainment where each 
guest contributed, it was of course bad taste to eclipse the rest in 
splendour.’ Grant. 


ty TH Tapddw wopdupay ciohepwy] The mdpodos was the entrance a. 23. 
of the chorus in the orchestra, and the first song sung on entrance— 


1 Possibly instead of éi: but the three dots referring to the yp. are under 
the xai. 


1123 a, 23. 


a. 31. 
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defined in Poe/. 12. 1452 b. 22 mapodos pev  mpotn éErs Grov 
xopod. Zell and Coraes, however, are of opinion that here mdpodos 
means the part of the theatre at which the chorus entered, and 
that the ‘purple’ is not the dress of the choreutae, but the 
hangings of this part, which, in the case of comic representations, 
were usually skins. That hangings are here intended seems to 
be the view both of the Ald. Schol. and of the Par. The former 
has—ovvnbes ev kop@dia mapanerdopara déppets movetv ob moppupidas : 
and the Par. has—év rais kopediats dvti kwdiov (Sheep skins), & mapa- 
merdopata Hv emt THs oknvas, moppupidas exer, Kkabdmep of Meyapeis. 
Zell quotes Lysias (699) for the cost of a comic choregia—kape- 
dcis yopnyav Knpicoddér@ evixov kal avioca avy TH THs oKevns avabéecer 
éxkaidexa pvas—z.e. about £64. The cost of a tragic choregia 
would be much greater. 

Bywater restores Meyapot from K», in place of the Meyapeis of 
other MSS. Pr. CCC has Meyapoi, 


§ 22.] Meyadompérera and its extremes are discussed in ££. 
ili. 6, and in JZ, MZ. i. 26 shortly, and in an inferior manner. 


CUOAPT Ladi 


ARGUMENT. 


The peyarspuxos, or great-souled man, deems himself worthy of that which 
is highest, being worthy of zt, as distinguished from the xavvos, or vain man, 
on the one side, who thinks too highly of himself, and the purpdpuxos, or small- 
souled man, on theother side, who thinks too little of himself. 

That which is highest—among external good things—is honour. It is this 
which the peyardowuxos rightly deems himself worthy of. Meyadoypvxia, then, 


* . * . 
may be defined as a mediocrity where honour and dishonour are concerned. 


Rightly deeming himself worthy of that which ts highest, the peyaddpuxos 
must be a truly virtuous man ; and his peyarouxia will lend distinction to the 
virtues, without which tt cannot itself exist. 

But, although he deems himself worthy of the highest honour, the peyaddyvxos 
does not make honour his all-in-all. Since, then, even honour is not all-tn-all 
to him, he will not be likely to think too highly of inferior good things. The 
consciousness of his own commanding personality will be enough for him. This 
consciousness will reveal itself externally in the independence of his demeanour, 
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and the distinction of his bearing-+ He will accept the honour which he receives 
Srom good men, not as adequate to his desert, but as the best thing which they 
can offer. The opinion of ordinary men—favourable or unfavourable—he will 
look down upon. (Here he is apt to be imitated by those who are not really 
peyardpuxo. But he has a right to look down on other men.) He will 
rather do good offices than have them done to him. He will remember those 
whom he has benefited, but those who have benefited him he will easily forget. 
He will be haughty and reserved with the great, and easy with those of middle- 
“estate. He will not enter into competition with others for honour. He will 
reserve himself for great occasions of acting, and great danger; but when the 
great danger comes he will not grudge his life. He will love and hate openly. 
fle will speak and act the truth—except in so far as he keeps ordinary people at 
a distance by his trony. He will never be found looking up to people or things 
with awe and wonder. Remembering evil, personal talk, praise, blame, com- 
Plaint, will all be far from his nature. 

fiis walk will be slow, his voice deep, his manner of speaking calm and 
measured. 

The extremes—the vain man, and the small-souled man, are not exactly 
vicious characters—they are not evil-doers: but they are in error. The smail- 
souled man deprives hinself of what is his due, from not ‘knowing himself? 
fe is not silly ; but he is backward. His poor opinion of himself, however, 
makes him a worse man in time. The vain man, on the other hand, ts silly. 
fis lack of self-knowledge is conspicuous. He ts always being shown-up, as he 
strives, by dress, and all kinds of ostentation, to make people think highly 
of him. 

Mixpopuxia, however, ts the real opposite of peyaropuxia, for puxpoprxia zs 
more common than xavvétns, and worse. 

Introductory Note.| Tur picture of the peyaddyuxos given in this 
chapter is a creation of art, intended to present a great philosophical 
truth with concrete evidence to the imagination. We must therefore 
be careful not to look at it as if it were a portrait-sketch after the 
manner of Theophrastus, or stood on the same plane with the 
other character-pictures given in the Fourth Book. 

The peyadspuxos accepts the highest honour, though falling 
short of his deserts, because men have nothing better to give 
him. He remembers those whom he has benefited, but not those 
from whom he has received benefits. To the many he is ironical. 
He does not give way to admiration, for in his eyes nothing is 
great. This spirit in a real man would be intolerable. But 
Aristotle’s peyadduxos is not a real man. He is an ideal creation 
in philosophy, as Philoctetes or Antigone is in tragedy. He is 
Aristotle’s concrete presentation of that 6ewpia which is essential 
to human excellence. He ‘contemplates’ the xéopos or beautiful 
harmony of his own nature, and allows nothing external to. it 
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to dominate his thought or conduct. He thus realises avrapxesa 
or autonomy, and ‘possesses all the virtues’ in a fuller sense than 
other virtuous men, who are conscious of the moral law merely 
through their qpévnows, or practical insight and _ self-knowledge. 
The peyaddwuyos is a man of the highest speculative power. Like 
Spinoza’s ideal, he has the sczentia intuttiva, and sees in every 
virtuous act the whole world of human nature clearly, which 
good men of less speculative power see only dimly. The ever- 
present spectacle of ‘the moral law within,’ by its sublimity, exalts 
his mind; while the exaltation of mind, or peyadoyuyia, reveals 
itself outwardly in the dignity and distinction of his bearing. 
High speculative power being thus essential to peyadoyvyia, it is 
not every virtuous man who can be peyadowuxos. 

It is impossible to determine how far Aristotle was guided in his 
delineation of the peyadouxos by reference to particular individuals 
known to him. There certainly seem to be touches in the work 
suggested by such a reference ; but it may be said, I think, that 
the work loses, rather than gains, by these attempts at realism, 
and that the impression which they convey, that we have before 
us a realand possible man, who, as described, would be intolerable, 
is unfortunate, and has contributed to the misunderstanding of 
the significance of peyadovyia in Aristotle’s Ethical System. The 
measured movements, and the deep voice, make us think of a 
real man: but, after all, they are only the buskins and mask of 
an ideal character. Aristotle, we may be sure, was as fully aware 
of the ideality of his peyaddyuxos, or man who is a law to himself, 
as Kant was of the ideality of, his Good Will: but Aristotle, 
unlike Kant, had undertaken to picture the ideal of moral au- 
tonomy, for the eye, as it were, and could not withstand the 
temptation of putting in touches more suitable to a psychological 
and physiological description, than to the representation of an 
ethical ideal. : 

Hegel’s view, that Alexander the Great was Aristotle’s model, 
is a particularly unfortunate one. The impetuous genius, and 
the vices, of Alexander distinguish him, in the most marked 
manner, from the harmoniously developed peyadéWuxos?. Nor 
must too much be made of the examples of peyatowvxia—Alci- 
biades, Achilles, Ajax, Lysander, and Socrates—given, in a purely 

? For other objections to Hegel’s view see Teichmiiller Literarische Fehden, 
p- 192. 
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logical context, in An. Posd, ii. 13. 97 b. 18; for no one of 
these characters answers’ to the description here given. The 
description of the peyadsWuxos in the Z¥hics is rather the mzse en 
scéne of Aristotle’s doctrine of the airdprea of the evdaivey in 
the Life of Reason, than a portrait-sketch after the manner of 
Theophrastus. 


§ 4. odppwv|] here means ‘modest, ‘knowing his place ’— 1128 b. 5. 
as each of the classes in Plato’s State, in virtue of its cappooim, 
‘knows its own place.’ 


§ 5. 73 Kdddos év peyddo odpart] The editors refer to Poet. 4. b. 7. 
1450 b. 36 70 yap Kaddv ev peyéber kat rdéer éori. 


§ 6. od mas xaévos] 2. ¢. a man may think too much of himself, p. 9. 
without going the stupid length of vanity. 


§ 8. 7O pev peydber dxpos, TO Sé ds Set péoos| Cf. ii. 6. 17. b.18. 
As ‘a great man’ he stands on a pinnacle; as ‘a virtuous 
character’ he occupies the mean. His position, as he himself 
is conscious of it, and as it strikes the imagination of the admiring 
beholder, is one of incomparable preeminence ; but to the moral 
analyst it suggests difficulties of detail in which the yadvos and 
the puxpéyvyxes fail—and in which the ‘ virtuous character’ himself 
might have failed. 


$10. 4} 8 déla Aéyerar pds td extds dyabd] ‘Worth’ is ab. 17. 
relative term—dz.e. it cannot be understood except as entitling 
its possessor to ‘something’; and this ‘something’ has to be 
specified. Being something which the person ‘worthy of it’ gets, 
it cannot be a good thing of the soul, or of the body; it must, 
therefore, be one of ra éxrés dyaOa. 


tupy] When peyadouxia is said to be mepi rypds kat dripias, we b. 20. 
must remember that riwj is after all only @ syméol of the reward 
to which the worth of the peyadsuyos is entitled. Tin regarded 
at an end in itself in the wodurixds Bios turns out to be something 
precarious, év rois ripdot paddov 7) év 7G Tywopevp ti,-ge 4). Phe 
true reward is edSaovia or the évépyera Wuxijs kar’ dperjy itself. This 
is indeed tipiov (i. 12) and an end in itself, as the gods, to whom 
we do not give éxawos, but assign tin, are ends in themselves, 
not means to our advantage. The tiwq which is assigned to the 
peyadduxos must therefore be understood in connexion with the 

Z 


1123 b, 20. 


b, 25, 


b. 30. 
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technical use of the term rijuoy as explained in Z. V.i. 12. The 
self-sufficing personality of the peyaddyvyxos inspires reverence. 
The outward expressions of this reverence are in themselves 
nothing to the peyaddvyxos, but he receives them, as the gods 
receive our homage, not because they need it, but because we 
offer it, as the best thing we have to offer. But if the world is 
unappreciative and withholds the homage due to his character, the 
peyaddwoxos is not troubled. He goes on his way like Plato’s 
embodiment of the ‘autonomy of the Will’—6 emuripny aBov 
(Rep. 362 and 366), who walks through life with the inward con- 
sciousness of justice, and the reputation of injustice. 


§ 11. tupfis yap paduora [ot peyddor] déiodow éautods] Bywater 
brackets of peyddo.—rightly. It probably represents an interpolated 


Ot peyaddoypvyor, 


§ 12. dé(opa] ‘non est suz aestimatio, sed ipsa dignifas’—Michelet, 
rightly. 


§ 13. od phy tév ye peyadspuxov] mpds ought perhaps to be 
restored to the text before rév. Ko» omits ye. 


§ 14. 13 év Exdory dperq péya| The virtues of the peyaddyvxos 
are exalted by his clear consciousness of their systematic unity, 
An error, which might escape the notice of the ordinarily virtuous 
man, cannot escape his notice, but is instantly seen in its bearing 
upon the whole of life. He has always the ‘ Representation of 
Law Universal’ before his eyes. It must be admitted that the 
peyaddyuyos is not easily understood by us, and does not 
command our modern sympathy. The whole man is ideal; 
whereas we prefer to idealise one trait, leaving the rest of the 
character still-human, and prone to error. We are tempted to 
apply to the faultless peyadspuxos our saying—‘ Pride goes before. 
a fall,’ forgetting that ex hypothes? he cannot fall, as a god cannot 
die. 

We, in modern times, are dominated by two great conceptions, 
to which Aristotle is a stranger—the conception of Social Progress, 
and that of Human Brotherhood. The peyadcyuyos, with ‘all 
the virtues,’ answers to the conception of a stationary social order, 
He lives in a glorious present which has no need of a future. 
But in the mind of the modern social reformer, new ideas appear, 
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as disturbing elements, among the old ideas which reflect actually 1123 b.30. 
present conditions. These new ideas he must cherish, and give 

himself up to. He must be willing to correspond badly with the 

present, to incur odium, to make himself ridiculous—all for the 

sake of a future, which he may not, perhaps cannot, live to see. 

Here, evidently, there is no room for ‘ all the virtues.’ 

The other great conception of modern times—that of the 
Brotherhood of men, especially as it gives reality in our eyes 
to the misery that we see around us, is equally opposed to the 
Aristotelian ideal of ‘all the virtues.’ If these miserables are 
to be succoured, it must be by men who devote themselves to 
the work entirely, without thought of ‘ culture.’ 


§ 15. woapaceicavt.] here used absolutely as in Prodi. y. 8. b.31. 
881 b. 6 6 S€ Oarrov et wapacciov 4 py mapacetav: but the full 
construction has xeipas, cf. wept mopeias (gov 3. 705 a. 17 kal of 
Oéovres Oarrov O€ovot mapaceiovres tas xeipas. ‘The editors compare 
Theoph. Char. wept ddodkecyias—mapaceicavta dé xp Tovs Tovovrous 
tav dvOporev Kai Svapdpevov (sc. ra oxékn—‘ with long steps,’) dmah- 
AarrecOar, dutis amvperos BovdAcrar eivar, 


Gy odSev péya] The reading of OP, CCC and K> man, alt. ; b. 32. 
Bekker omits the y’ wrongly: see Rassow, Forsch. 60. 


§ 16. kdop.05 | The beauty and order of the virtues which is the 1124 a. 1. 
object and work of Reason. 


kadoxaya0ias| This term does not seem to have the technical a. 4. 
meaning for Aristotle, which it afterwards bears in the £. Z. (H. 
15.1248 b. 8 ff.) In the “.£. it is that ess which enables a man 
to see the ultimate oxomés or dpos—the Divine Nature. It is a kind 
of amor zniellectualis Det. Here, however, and in £. WV. x. 9. 3 
(the only other place where the word occurs in the ZV.) ‘no 
special import is given to the word. It seems to imply a sort 
of elevated virtue. (Grant.) To Aristotle as to Plato the kadds 
re xdyabés is ‘very much what we mean by a “gentleman.” 
(Grant.) The writer of the J. JZ. (ii. 9) describes the kadds 
kai dyabés as the man for whom a// things really good in life are 
good—Zorw odv 6 Kadds kdyabds § Ta dmdds dyabd eotw dyaba kal 


e 


Aa ze 
Ta Gm\Gs Kara KaAd eotw* 6 Towdros ydp Kadds Kal dyabds, @ O€ Ta 


Ok 
dmdGs ayabd ph éotw ayabd, odk got Kadds Kal dyads, Sowep ovde 
iyiaivew dy Sdkeev G Ta dards tyewa py vyrewva eo, ei yap 6 mottos 

Z2 


1124 a, 4. 


a. 17. 


a, 20. 
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kal ) apy} mapaywépevd twa BAdrrotev, ovk dv aipera ein, GANa Ta ToLadTAa 
Soa adroy pi) Brdwer, Bovdjoerar ait@ civar, 6 8€ TowiTos dy oios 
imooteddopevds Te Tov dyabdv mpos TO py etvar adT@, ovk dv dd§ee Kahos 
kayabos eivar’ GAN @ tayaba mavta dvra dyabd ect Kat bd TOUT@Y [LI 
dcaPOetperat, oiov bd mAovTov Kal apxns, 6 ToLodTos Kaos cayabos (7.M. 
1207 b. 31—1208 a. 4). This description of the xados xaya6ds 
as the man in perfect correspondence with the most brilliant social 
circumstances—not obliged to ‘ furl his sails °—to deny himself good 
because it hurts him, comes very near what.was Aristotle’s thought 
when he wrote yaderdy rH dAnOela peyaddsuxov etvar’ od yap oidy Te 


avev kadoxayabias. 


§17. dperiis yap mavrehods| equivalent to xadoxayabia as under- 


‘stood in the present context. 


§ 18. ds péyvotov dv] These words have caused difficulty to the 
editors; and Ramsauer proposes the omission of os. Peters 
following the Par. translates—‘ Seeing-that not even honour affects 
him as if it were a very important thing.’ This interpretation 
is supported by the following 6 67 kal 7 riz puxpdv €orw. Coraes, 
however, following Lambinus, interprets differently, taking os 
not in the sense of ‘as if, but closely with the superlative péyuorov 
—ovde rept thy Tysnv, Kaimep ov ws péyiaTov Tav ayabav, ovTws céet 
Gore mépa Tov perpiov xatpew, tvyxaver, 7 AumcicOar, ctepovpevos. I 
have no hesitation in accepting the Paraphrast’s interpretation— 
ov yap péytoroy Hynoera THY TimnY Kal OUT@ TeEpi aiTHy Eker oS péyioToY 
év. It is true that riwy is péyeorov ta&v exros dyabar (§ 10): but 


apetiis mavtedovs ov« dy yévorro aia Tuph (§ 17). 


§.19. BSoxet S€ Kat Td edtuxHpaTa cupBdddccOa mpds peyado- 
Yuxiay] The force of Soxei must be observed here. Meyadowuxia 
as popularly conceived is enhanced by prosperity: but true peya- 
Aoprxia with its mavrehyjs dpery is independent of fortuitous aid. 

The force of the passive verbs déotvra: and rypévra in this section 
and in § 20, as explained by Ramsauer, is also to be observed— 
‘a. 21 agvdvrac tiysjs . . . a. 24 TyOvrae. . . a. 25 ropnréos thes 
a. 26 afwira riyujs: observandum genus passivum verborum. 
Prius igitur iste quidem.de honoribus cogitare videtur qui sibi ab 
aliis offeruntur, ut deinde (vs. 27 éavrovs aéwidow) et ipse audeat 
eosdem sibi vindicare. Id quod secus erat in vera virtute, quippe 
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qua ab initio 6 déwos dy abrés-dkiot éavrov peydhov (1123 b. 2), non 1124 a. 20. 
egens ille testimonio aliorum.’ 


% Thoutodvtes] Rassow (Lorsch. 60) rightly omits the article a. 22. 
before mAourodvres, with Kb, Mb, Camb., and CCC. 0 duracrevovres 
x a . . . 
i) mrovrodrres are together distinguished from of edyeveis. The article 
before whovrodvres would have been right, if xa‘ instead of # had 
been used. 


tiyuntés| Bekker reads reyyréos. rysnrés is given by pr. Kb, MD, a. 25. 
Hop NC. B: 


” & 
§ 20. dudw| 6 d€ dudw mpdoeore Kal fh dper) Kat ra Sober ayaba 
pardov akiodrat rips Tod tiv aperiy ydvov Exovros, Par. 


$21. dwepdmroa] Jebb (Zheophrastus p. 186) compares the a. 29. 
tmepnpavia, or arrogance, of Theophrastus with the parody of peyado- 
uxta described in this section. ‘O 6€ imepypavos says Theophrastus 
roade Tis olos . . . €d mroimoas peuvicOa pdoxeev— he will profess 
to recollect benefits which he has conferred—z.e.,’ says Jebb 
(p. 187), ‘he will remind others in a patronizing manner that 
he has placed them under obligations; which may or may not 
be true, for the ambiguous ¢dcxew, “to allege,” leaves it doubtful. 
This trait illustrates the difference between arrogance and Lofty- 
mindedness. It is characteristic of the Loftyminded man, as 
Aristotle observes, to remember whom he has benefited. The 
arrogant man (who is a bad imitator of the Loftyminded) does 
not only remember ;—he proclaims that he remembers.’ 


Kal of Ta ToLadta exovtes dyabd yivovrar| of has been received 
into the text by Bekker, Susemihl and Bywater, on the authority 
of Kb. It is given also by Camb. ; but all other MSS., apparently, 
read kai ra rowadra. I feel considerable doubt about the reception 
of of  Michelet’s defence of kai ta rowaira éxovres ayaa seems 
to me to be a strong one. ‘Kb of ante ra rovadra exovtes dyaba 
addit, quam lectionem Cardwellus et Bekkerus in textum re- 
_ ceperunt. Male. Kai rd rowira exovres dyaba est causa, cur il, 
qui virtute orbati sunt, contemptores et contumeliosi fiant: w/po/e 
habentes etiam externa bona; ad ylyovra igitur suppleas subjectum 
e praecedentibus (oi dvev dperijs). Addentibus oi, alterum «ai re- 
jiciendum esset.’ This cai is marked for omission by a later hand 
in CCC. If we suppose the original text to have been—imepénra 


1124 a. 29. 
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dé Kal bBpioral ra Tovadra Zyovres dyaba yivovrar (sc. of dvev dperns), 
we may-explain the words kai of as fragments of an ancient blunder 
iBpurikat with the final a: corrected o above the line. But there 
is no strong objection, I think, to the retention of the «ai. If it 
belonged to the original text, the blunder é8peorKai would be 
almost inevitable: and the correction of the final a: into o: would 
follow as a matter of course. 

The readings tmepémrat b€ kal bBpictat cal ra rovadra Exovtes 
kaka (Par. 1417, Ald., Coraes) 
caxol (I, Zell) 
showing that the clause is one which puzzled scribes. 


yiyvovrae are worth noticing only as 


§ 22. 6 pev yép] Susemihl and Bywater read 6 pev ydp on the 
authority of Kb, The first hand in CCC likewise gives 6 pev ydp. 
So far as sense is concerned, I do not think that there is much 
to choose between this and Bekker’s 6 6é¢. 


§ 23. pixpoxtyBuvos| This is the reading of Kb, Camb., CCC, 
and B'. The other MSS. seem to agree in giving suxvoxivdvvos, 
The Par. and Asp. also read muxvoxivduvvos. It is difficult to decide 
between the two readings. 


médvtws| ‘at all costs,’ Peters. 


§ 24.] Grant remarks that ‘the principle of independence ap- 
pears here in an extreme form.’ But we must remember that 
Aristotle is putting on the stage for us his doctrine that the chief 
end of man is évépyea not mdfos: we must not criticise the ‘ char- 
acter’ in which this doctrine has been embodied, as if he were 
a person whom we might meet in real life. At the same time, 
it must be admitted that it is more difficult not to criticise the 
peyadduxos in this way, than it is to appreciate correctly an ab- 
stractly presented ideal like that of Spinoza or Kant. 


odtw ydp ot mpooopdyjoer] Bywater introduces oi, given by K>, 
CCC, and Camb. I feel very doubtful about it in Aristotle. 


§ 25. dv 8 dy rd8wow od] This is true in tendency of us all— 
as Menander says (Meineke iv. 345)— 
emdavOdvoyrar WavTES of mabdyTes ev. 
Miinscher’s insertion of é¢’ before &v is a tempting but Pephaps 
not strictly necessary emendation. Bywater reads od for the ovs 
of the codd. after prnpovevery; and dkovew for dover, 


~*~ 
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O€dtw ob héyewv Tas edepyecias TO Ait] In general terms she does 1124 b.15. 
(ZZ. i. 503-4 etrore 87 oe per’ abavaroow dyna, i) ere i) Epyo), as 
Coraes points out: Aecirerar ody, he adds, prnuovixoy dpdptnua dro- 
AapBavewv rod proadspov 76 mpoxeivevor, 


Adxwves| This again, Coraes remarks, is perhaps a prnpomor p, 16, 
dpdprnpa—that is, if the reference is to the circumstance nar- 
rated by Xenophon (Hellen. vi. 5. 33, 34) of Spartan envoys 
(together with envoys from Corinth and Phlius) coming to Athens 
to ask for aid against the Thebans, s.c. 369; for, in Xenophon’s 
summary of the Spartan speeches, the services rendered to Athens 
by Sparta are very prominent (see Grote’s Greece part ii. ch. 78. 
vol. vii. 205). As for the historian Callisthenes, referred to by 
the Ald. Schol. ad oc., we cannot be sure that the Schol. reports 
him correctly. At any rate the close verbal agreement with 
Aristotle’s present statement is suspicious. The words of the 
Schol. are—ro S€ epi Aaxedaipoviev rovoitov ioropet Kadducbévns év 
TO TpoT@ Tov “EAnukGy, dre OnBaiwv els tiv Aakwvexyy eicBadddvrov, 
émepav Aaxedaipdriot mpos tovs ’AOnvaiovs cuppaxtas Sedpevor, héyovres 
emt tov "AOnvaiwv daa pev tovs "AOyvaiovs of AakeOaipoviot memounKac ww 
e0 TovT@y émeNdOovto éxdvtes, & 8 adrol xpnora mpds *AOnvaiwry émemdsv- 
Ocoay TovTav euéuynvTo, Os Sud TovT@Y adTovs emakdpuevor mpds THY TUp- 


payiav pad)ov. 


§ 26. éw éxelvéis}] Susemihl and Bywater accept én’ ékeivois b. 21. 
the reading of Kb, Ob, CCC, and Camb. In the next line the 
MSS. seem all to agree in reading ¢v. I much prefer év ékeivous, 


§ 28. kai duedeiv] restored by Bywater from Kb. I prefer the b. 27. 
pérew of the other MSS., and would close the parenthesis with 


oBoupevov. 


Tappyoacrhs yap Sid 7d Katapporntixds elvar, kal GAnGeutiKds] b. 29. 
This is Bywater’s reading for wap. yap Sia 1rd karappovew* 6:6 Kat 
a., which Bekker, and originally Susemihl, accepted on the sole 
authority of yp. Par. 1856. There is no passage in the Z. NV. 
where the MSS. exhibit such variety (see Susemihl’s Z. WV. app. crit. 
and especially his #. Z. Appendix ii, where he abandons Bekker’s 
reading). As the meaning given is in all cases practically the 
same, I think that we cannot do better than accept Bywater’s 


1124b. 29. 


b. 30. 


1125 a. 8. 


a. 15. 


a. 18. 


a. 21. 
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choice—without assuming that it is exactly what Aristotle 
wrote. 


aAnPeutixés, TAhy doa ph BL eipwvetay] See below chapter 7. 
Bywater brackets «pwvea d¢ which all MSS. give after eipovetay, 
except N?, which gives «ipova 6¢, accepted by Bekker. Susemihl’s 
suggestion—elpoy dé is worth consideration I think. Perhaps «ipev 


yap. 


§ 29. mpds ddAov ph Svvacbar Liv add’ H pidov] ‘He cannot 
fashion his life to suit another, except he be a friend’ (Peters), 2. e. he 
cannot make himself relative fo (mpdés tt) any one who is less than 
his repos atds. See ix. 9. 10 érepos yap aitos 6 pidos éotir. 


§ 81. ei ph 80 GBpw] Coraes is undoubtedly wrong with ei py 
im éxetvov iBpicbein. Peters has ‘ except with the express purpose 
of giving offence.’ I much prefer Jebb’s ‘unless it be to show 
his scorn’ (Zheoph. p. 35). 


§ 34. odvrovos| ‘ excited,’ Peters. 

Zell refers to the Phystognomonica, where the bodily characteristics 
attending the various virtues and vices are described. Although 
the characteristics of the peyaddyvyos are not described, those of 
the puxpdyvyos are in ch. 3. 808 a. 29 puxpoyiyou onpeta’ puxpopedrs, 
puxpoyAddupos (‘small and round, Lzddell and Scott) ioxvds, pixpdp- 
paros kal puxpompocemos, oios av etn KopivOuos Aevxddws. The 
characteristics of the xécpios, however, answer partly to those 
assigned here to the peyaddéyvxos—xoopiov onpeia’ ev rais kunoect 
Bpadis, kai diddextos Bpadeia kal hor mvevpata@dns Kal dopevyns K.TA. 
807 b. 33. Zell and Coraes refer also to de Gen. An. v. 7. 786 
b. 35 Soxet yervauorépas eivar icews 4 Bapuparia cai év rois pédece 
76 Bapd t&v ovvrdvev BéATiov* 7d yap Bedriov ev tmepoyn, H dé Baptrns ° 
DmEpox? Tis. 


§ 35. 008° o6rov] no more than the es of puxpompémea and 
Bavavoia are kaxia in the strict sense. See above ch. 2, § 22. 


kal dyvoeiv 8 éautév] Coraes in defending this infinitive against 
the v. 1. dyvoet, makes it depend on éo«e. Grant and. Peters 
however make its construction the same as that of d&odv, In any 
case, the particles kat—dé (see Eucken de partic. usu p. 32) introduce 
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words—éyvoeiv éavrdéy—which explain wherein the inferiority of the 1125 a. 21. 
puxpowuxos really consists, 


§ 36. xaidvor] Jebb (Zheoph. p. 198) compares the puxpodidrsripos a. 27. 
of Theophrastus with the yadvos, remarking that ‘ the pixpodirdripos 
does not necessarily, like the yatvos, overrate himself; he only 
overrates those things on which he founds his claim to honour’ 
‘The man of Petty ambition (uxpopaAdrios),’ says Theophrastus 
(Jebb’s translation, p. 99), ‘is one who when asked to dinner will 
be anxious to be placed near the host at table . . . In the Market 
Place he will frequent the bankers’ tables; in the gymnasia he 
will haunt those places where the young men take exercise; in 
the theatre when there is a representation he will sit near the 
Generals . . . Also he is very much the person to keep a monkey; 
to get a Satyr ape, Sicilian doves, deer-horn dice, Thurian vases 
of the approved rotundity, walking-sticks with the true Laconian 
curve, and a curtain with Persians embroidered on it . . . When 
he has sacrificed an ox he will nail up the skin of the forehead 
wreathed with large garlands opposite the entrance, in order that 
those who come in may see that he has sacrificed an ox. When 
he has been taking part in a procession of the knights, he will 
give the rest of his accoutrements to his slave to carry home; 
but after putting on his cloak, will walk about the market-place in 
his spurs.’ The xadvos as such does not occur among the portraits 
of Theophrastus, 


od yap aéor dvres| Bywater follows Kb (and CCC) in reading od. a. 28. 
Bekker, following all other MSS., reads as. Cf. as dvdgvou dvres two 
lines above, I suspect that an original os fell out after émpavas, 
and a corrector, seeing something amiss, inserted od in the arche- 
type of K». 


ox%jpat.] ‘outward show,’ Jebb (Zheoph, p. 198). a. 30. 


mept adtav] mepi airév is Bekker’s reading: but mepi adréy (sc. a. 82. 
mept tov edrvynudrev) gives much better sense, and is defended 
by Rassow, Yorsch. p. 60. Cf. the Par. meiparar havepa moveiy det ra 


> , ¢ - ‘ Nn TEN Re 
€UTUXN MATa €auTou Kal Tepe QuUT@Y aeél EVyel. 


§ 87.] Mixpowuxia is worse than xavvérns, and more common: 
it is accordingly the real contrary of peyadoyuxia. ‘Want of 


1125 a. 2. 
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elevated aims,’ says Grant ad Joc., ‘want of effort of will, of in- 
dividuality, these are indeed fatal deficiencies as regards the at- 
tainment of what is fine and noble in character. Muckpoyvuxia, 
like dveNevéepia, is the characteristic of a weak and narrow nature, 
of which nothing can be made. Xavvédrns, like doria, may perhaps 
disappear as age and experience indicate to a man his true level. 
Not that the xatvos will thus become peyaddpuxos. Meyadoyuxia 
requires such high and singular endowments that a man cannot 
become peyadsWuxos by the simple process of moderating youthful 
xavvdrns, as it is suggested (iv. 1. 31) he may become €AcvOEpios 
by the decay of his dowria. Meyadcwvyos nascitur non fit. A man 
with the speculative endowment of the peyadéyuxos can never 
have been really vain, even in the years of youthful inexperience. 
But if we descend to a lower intellectual and moral level, we 
may see the vain youth becoming a man who thinks well of 
himself, but not too well, and is able and ready to play his part in 
life with spirit. The pixpdyvyxos, however, has not the amour propre, 
and personal force, necessary for the struggle which results in 
fine social types: he becomes worse, as time goes on, and he 
falls further and further out of the running. It must be observed, 
however, that puxpowvyia may imply either a general feebleness of 
character—in which sense it is indeed a hopeless state ; or mere 
backwardness (é«ynpoi § 35) in the social struggle, which is not 
inconsistent with latent strength. It is also to be observed that 
puxpowrxia of this latter kind, ze. mere social backwardness, 
would be a greater hindrance to the attainment of ‘excellence,’ as 
Aristotle understood ‘excellence,’ z.¢. the possession of ‘all the 
virtues’ which put a man en évddence in a brilliant society, than 
it is to that self-denying devotion to the public good which is now 
recognised as the chief element in Virtue. 

Meyadowuxia is discussed in £.£. iii. 5 (in an inferior manner) 
and in J7.M7. i. 25. 
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CE APD ER LV, 


ARGUMENT. 


There is an dvévupos aperh (we may perhaps call it Proper Ambition), the 
mean between piroripia and apiroripia, which stands to peyadowuyxta in respect 
of Tin as érevOepidrns stands to peyadompéneia in respect of bandyn. ’EAev- 
Bepidtns 7s concerned with comparatively small Saravipara, the anonymous 
mean between piroripia and dpidotipia, with the honours which are within the 
reach of the ordinary citizen—honours which a man cannot take his proper 
share in social life without aspiring to. 


Introductory Note.| The comparison of the édevépis and the 
Heyatorperns brought out more than a quantitative difference, or 
difference in the amounts expended. The peyadompemns, we saw, 
is an artist, and his performances differ qualitatively from those 
of the édevOépvos. Much more striking is the qualitative difference 
between the respective objects of the peyaddyvxos and the dvavupos 
of this chapter. The statement that the peyaddyuyxos is concerned 
With peyddn ryun and the dvovepos with pixpd rin (ii. 7. 8) takes 
us only a short way. It is a different Azmd of rn with which 
each is concerned. The tiyzn which the peyaddpvyos accepts is 
but ‘the guinea stamp,’ which symbolises his intrinsic worth. 
His object is, not this ry, but the personality—the etdamoria 
to which it is rendered. But the dvwvupos of this chapter seeks 
another kind of r7—ordinary social recognition; not, indeed, 
that he may enjoy it selfishly, but that he may be better able to 
influence society for good, just as the €AevOépos seeks to have 
money that he may be liberal with it. Neither he, nor the ¢devdé- 
ptos, as such, has that sense of Form, which enables the peyadonpemns 
to make an artistic use of wealth, and in the peyadéWuxos appears 
as scientia intuitiva—the intuition of Life as a Whole. It is there- 
fore somewhat misleading to coordinate peyadoyvxia and the 
virtue of this chapter, as Aristotle does here, and the writer of 
ii. 7. 8 does, describing the former simply as zept rypjv oda peyahny, 
and the latter as mepi puxpav otca, The virtue of this chapter is 
the quality of the ‘successful man,’ who makes a career for himself, 
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but in a public-spirited way: peyadovxia is Goethe’s Im Ganzen 
Guten Wahren resolut zu leben; or Spinoza’s Amor zniellectualis 
Det, or the cadoxayabia of Eudemus, 


1125 b.1. § 1. kal wept tadrny] Ramsauer reads riwny for ravrnv, because 
ravrny relates not to ryqv but to tywy peyddnv, and brackets the 
clause 4 peév ody... etpnra, (ch. 3, § 38), because peyadrowuxia 
has not been described in this Book as wept peyadny temny, although 
in ii. 7. 8 it is so described. If ii. 7 is genuine—and Ramsauer 
seems to accept it as such—I cannot see why Aristotle should 
not be allowed to refer to it here in domep etpnra, and KaOdmep ev 
rois mparos édéx6n. Of course if we accept the view of Monro 
(Journal of Philology vi. 185 sqq.), and reject ii. 7 as an inter- 
polation, the case is different. If we could read puxpdy for ravTny 
Ramsauer’s grammatical difficulty would be removed, and the 
presence of the clause containing peyddnv perhaps made more 
acceptable. It is to be noted that this chapter adds scarcely 
anything new to the sketch (itself comparatively full) in il. 7. 8, 9 : 
it is also to be noted that its subject is not treated of, either in 
the £.£. or in the 12M. It is perhaps allowable to suspect 
that this chapter was inserted here after the whole Book was 
written; and that there is some connexion between its late in- 
sertion, and the comparative fulness of the summary in ii. 7.-8, 
with which, moreover, it stands in close verbal relationship. I 
have no theory to put forward: but my suspicions make me 
inclined to accept as genuine the clause (a. 34, 35) bracketed 
by Ramsauer, as well as the clauses xaOdmep év rois mparos €exOn 
(§ 1) and éorep kal ev rois mparors ciroper (§ 4) bracketed by Monro 
(Z.¢.). Grant’s note on kaOdmep ev trois mporos points, I believe, 
in the right direction. ‘Cf. Z7h. ii. 7.8. This expression might 


seem to suggest that the present passage was written after an 
interval ; it is repeated in § 4. 


§ 3. Kat G0ev od Set] Ramsauer refers to the prxpopdoripia of 
Theophrastus defined (Char. puxpop.) as bpekis teypis dvededOepos. 


b.14. § 4, meovaxds tod idorovodrou heyouévou] When we say that 


a man is ‘fond of, we may mean that he is ‘Zo fond of, or 
‘laudably fond of” In some connexions the prefix guto- is un- 
ambiguously meant in a good sense—e. g. in the term @:Aopabjs— 
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or in a bad sense—e. g.in’the term ¢itowos: but in other con- 1125 b. 14. 
nexions it is doubtful in which sense it is meant—e. g. in the term 
Pirdripos. Bywater’s rd pidsripov for the rév ¢. of the codd. in line 

15 is a distinct improvement. 


Emowvoivtes pév emi +3 paddov % of woddot] The many are b.15. 
regarded as being deficient in ambition and its kindred public- 
spirit. They are devoted too much to xépSos or material interests : 
see Pol. ii. 4. 1266 b. 38 ere oracidfovew od pdvov did Ty anodrnta 
Tis KThoe@s, GAN Kal Sid Thy Tov Tiwav, Tovavrloy dé mept €KATEpoY, 
oi pev yap moddol did 7d repli Tas Krjoets dvcov, of S€ xaplevres rept 
TOY TYLaY, cay toatl. 


épjuys| The allusion is doubtless to the éphyn diem or action b. 17. 
in which one party does not appear and judgment goes against 
him by default. Its own special zame ‘ does not appear’ to defend 
the mean against the claims of the extremes. 


§ 5. ore 8} Kat ds Set] restored by Sus. and Byw. for Bekker’s b. 20. 
€ore & dre xai ws Sei, The inference marked by 6% is required. 
gore Oy) Kal as det is given by NC, B’, and CCC: and Cambr. has 


gore 59 7 Kal ws Sel. : 


§ 6. gouxe S€ Todt’ x.7.A.] even in the ordinary case of the virtue b. 23. 
having a name: thus 6 dvdpeios mpos tov Sedov Opacis aivera, ii. 
fo eb 


CHAPTER V. 


ARGUMENT. 


The adjective mpaos, which we apply to‘ the good-tempered man’ who occupies 
the mean position between the man ‘who shows excessive or ill-directed anger, 
and the man ‘who cannot be provoked to anger, is not strictly appropriate, 
connoting, as it does, a reprehensible ‘ mildness’ or ‘insensibility’; however zt 
may be taken, in the absence of a better term, to describe the man who occupies 
the mean, for after all he bears more resemblance to the ‘ mild’ than to the ‘ill- 
tempered’ man. Of ‘ill-tempered’ men there are several varieties—the dpyidos, 
dupdxodos, mxpds, and xarends. On the other side, the ‘mild character’ may 
go the length of being dybSpamodwons (§ 6), or may shade into the mean state. 
The abstract noun mpadtns, it would seem, ts available for the péon fis, but the 
adjective mpdos has associations which make it somewhat inapplicable to the man 
who is péoos. 


1125 b, 28. 


b. 33. 


1126 a. 2. 


a. 7. 


a. 8, 


a.13. 


2 pe Oy 


a, 23, 
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Introductory Note.| The close connexion between dydpeta and 
dunds or dpyn (see iii. 8, 12) naturally suggests a different place 
on the list for mpadrns. The writers of the £.Z. and JZ. 1, as 
we have seen, place it after coppootm: but perhaps Aristotle 
is after all justified in placing it where he does, inasmuch as it 
‘inclines towards the defect’ (§ 1) and so involves ovyyvépn (§ 4)— 
sympathy or fellow-feeling—a principle of conduct which exists 
only for the wodurixdy (oor. 


§ 1. dvdvopov ofcov] The @ddexrs has no name: it is however 
described below in § 5 as dopynoia rts. ‘The writer of ii. 7. 10 
(whether Aristotle, or another) is scarcely more definite. The 
ges he finds without names; but he gives them names cadyveias 
éveca, Thus he says 7 peodrnra mpadrnta kadéowpev, and 7 eS 
€dAewis dopynola EoTw. 


§ 2. 14 8 eurovodvra mokdd]| and so various kinds of dpyAdrys 
may be distinguished, 


§ 3. Botherar k.7.4.] ‘being mpaos means being drdpaxos etc.’ 


§ 4. of yap tywpytixds| z.¢. where the rtyepia would be 
justified. 


§ 6. odk etvor duuvtixéds] Here Aristotle seems to touch upon 
the ‘final cause of anger, which Grant tells us is not included in 
the present enquiry. 


§ 7. 4 8 GrepBodh kata wdvta pev yiveror . . . od phy daravtd 
ye T6 atts Swdpxer] This distinction will not apply in the case of 
the ¢AAevis, which shows itself cara wdvra, and in the same man. 


§ 8. ot pev ody dpythor taxéws pev dpyiLovrar] The dpyidos here 
is ‘the quick-tempered man,’ the term being used in a specific 
sense, whereas in § 2 the tmepBody as a genus is called dpyaAdrns 
ms, and in ii. 7. 10 the terms épyidos and dpyiAdrys are used in the: 
generic sense. 


dvranodiBdaow 1 pavepol eior Sd thy d€stmTa] Coraes describes 
i pavepol ciot AS xwpiov vrorrov, A later hand in CCC inserts kat 
after 7. If the text is sound, we must suppose 7 qavepoi cit to 
qualify dvramodiSéacw adverbially and to stand for pavepas. 


§ 10. 13 Bdpos Exoucw] see de Part. An. iii, 11. 673 b, 7, where 
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76 Kovdov is opposed to 1@ Trowdvre Bapos, that which is indigestible. 1126 a, 23. 
The mxpés has as it were a load of indigestible anger in him— 
ev ait@ dé mépar tH dpynv xpdvou Sei. 


§ 11. xaderods| How does the yaremds differ from the mxpés? a. 26. 
Both keep up their angry feelings; but it does not appear that 
the xademdés, like the mpés, conceals his displeasure. The writing 
however is very careless ; for in the next § the whole genus of oi 
umepBdddovres mept dpyds seems to be covered by of xaderol. In 
LE. £. iii. 3. 1231 b. 25 we find—é mpdos pécos rod yaderod Kat Tod 
avdparrodadovs. 


§ 13. 00 ydp fddiov «.7.A.] The passage beginning here and a. 82. 
extending to the end of § 14—dr6exréoy, occurs almost in the same 
words in il. g. §§ 7, 8 and 9. See Rassow’s Forsch. p. 16. 
Rassow thinks that the proper locus of the passage is in the Second 
Book. 


dvSpHSers Gs Suvapevous apxew] as opposed to avdparrodades § 6, b. 1. 
Ramsauer notes, 


6 84 wWdaov Kal TAs TapeKBaivwr PexTds, oF PAdioy TH Adyw drrodod- b. 2. 
vat| The same construction occurs in the twin-passage ii. 9. 8 
6 b€ péxpe Tivos kal emi mécov wexrds od padvov TH Ady adhopioa, For 
the usage of dmododva. (here = dopicar) see note on ii, 1. 8. 
Grant translates here—‘ to lay down in the abstract.’ 


év yap tots Kal’ exaota Kay TH aicOjcer  Kptors] see note on b.3. 
ii. 9. 8. The codd. seem all to have kai rj aic., but I believe 
that Ramsauer (followed by Byw.) is right in inserting év before 
th alcOnoe. I would suggest further that a comma be placed 
after ékaora, so as to give the meaning which we have in ii. 9. § 
Ta dé tovadra év Tois Kad’ exacra, Kai év TH aicOnoe 7 Kpiots Where the 
év before r# aicOjoee means ‘rests with,’ ‘depends on’; while that 
before rois xaé’ &aocra means simply ‘in’ or ‘among.’ This is 
plainly the meaning required in iv. 5. 13 also. The xpiows is not ev 
rois xa’ ékaora in the sense of ‘resting with them,’ as it is éy 
7h aicOjce: but if we follow the codd., we are, I think, obliged 
to give the preposition, as expressed before rois xa& éxaora, the 
sense which it is about to bear as understood before rj aic@noe— 
viz. the sense of ‘rests with,’ 


1126 b. 4. 
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§ 14.] By the frequently employed terms énawerdy and wexrdéy, 
Aristotle indicates, with sufficient clearness, the moral standard 
which he recognises. The praise or blame of social equals is 
given, according as we conform to, or transgress, the prevailing 
véyos of the society in which we live. The prevailing véyos of a 
society which flourishes cannot be bad: it must embody much of 
the gvorxdy dikacov. Actions are good or bad, according as they 
fall in with, or conflict with, an existing system of Greek Life, 
assumed to be good as a system, and final as a system, although 
capable of improvement in details. Any radical improvement of 
the existing system was inconceivable to Aristotle. 

Ipadrns is described (¢ard on the list) in L. £. iii. 3 and AZ. J. 
Lge ee 


CHAPTER Vil 


Argument and Introductory Note.| The dperai described in this 
chapter, and in the two following chapters, concern ‘one’s deport- 
ment in society’ (Grant). That they do not stand on the same 
level of moral importance as the dperai hitherto discussed is re- 
cognised by the writer of the £. £. when he styles them ma@nrtuxat 
pea orntes—errawverat, but not apetat* dvev mpoarpecews yap (£. Ui 7. 
1234 a. 24), and by the writer of the JZ JZ. when he says (i. 32. 
1193 a. 35) ed pev ody eioiv abrar dperal 7) pu) dpetai, GAdos ay ein 
Aéyos. 

This chapter is concerned with the general subject of ‘ agreeable 
manners,’ The man with agreeable manners has a certain sym- 
pathy (to be distinguished from the affection of Friendship) with 
those whom he meets in society, which causes him to ‘ get on well’ 
with them. This, however, he does without sacrificing his personal 
dignity. He makes himself pleasant in society, without over- 
complaisancy or flattery. Nor is it only by a sense of his own 
personal dignity that he is guided in the manifestation of his 
sympathy: but also by.the desire of keeping up a high standard of 
manners and conduct in other people ; for he will not make himself 
pleasant, when by doing so, he would encourage something de- 
cidedly objectionable. He occupies the mean position between 
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the over complaisant man, and the man with disagreeable manners, 
who does not ‘ get on weli’ with people. 

Chapter 7 treats of another element in ‘one’s deportment in 
society ’—the straightforward unaffected presentation of oneself 
as one really is—opposed to swagger and self-exaltation on the 
one side, and self-depreciation on the other. 

Chapter 8 treats of the third element in ‘one’s deportment in 
society ’—conversational brilliancy. 

In ii. 7. 11 the three dperai of social deportment are given in a 
different order (dAjOea, edrpamedia, pidia) determined by a division 
Of 76 mepi Adyar kal mpd£ewv Kowwviav into Td mept TadnOés and rd tept 
7d Ov, and a subdivision of the latter into 76 év maida and 7d ev 
Tact Tois Kata Tov Piov. 

It is to be observed, however, that the same order as that of 
ii. 7. 11 is suggested in iv. 8. 12, where Aristotle sums up his 
account of the dperai of social deportment—zpeis ody ai cipnucva év 
T@ Bip pecornres, ciat S€ macat rept Adyar Twav Kal mpdEewy Kowwviar. 


Siahépovar 8 dre) pev mepl adAnOedv eoriw, at dé mepi 7d dv. Tov bE 


4 
U] 
mept tiv nOovny 7 pev ev Tails mratd.ais, ) 8 év rais Kata Tov addov Biov 
OptAiats. 
Aristotle’s scheme in iv. 6 is— 
Svoxodos Or Siaepis—dvavupos—Aapeckos and koda€. 


In ii. 7. 13 the dvavupos is called pidos, and his ets, pudia. 

In the #. £#., however, we have a distinction drawn between 
gidia and cepydrns thus— 

€xOpa—pirla—xonakeia 
avadera—oepvdtns—apéo eta. 

See ZL. £. iii. 7. 1233 b. 29 qdidia S€ peodrns ExOpas Kal Kodakelas* 
5 pev yap edxepas dmavta mpds tas émiOupias dprav Kddak, 6 dé mpéos 
dmdoas avtixpovey amexOnrtikds, 6 5€ wn mpds racav Hdovny pnt dkohovOav 
pir dvtireivav, GAda mpds 7d aiwdpevov BéeAriarov, piros. cepvdtns Se 
peadrns avOadelas Kat dpecketas’ 6 pév yap pndev mpds Erepov (Gv adda 
karappovntixds avOddns, 6 8€ mavra mpds GAdov Kal mdvtwv €hdtT@v 
dpeckos, 6 d€ Ta pev Ta bE pH, Kal mpos Tos d£ious odTws Exwv cepvds. 

The.writer of the JZJZ, (i. 28 and 31), making the same 
distinction, explains it thus—ceprérns is the peodrns mepi ras évred- 
eis: qudia, wep mpdgeus kal Adyous. The avéddys is described (JZ. M. 
i. 28. 1192 b. 31) as oios pydevi evruxeiv pndé divadeyjvar: the dpeckos 
as olos maow spidey kal mdvtws Kai mavrayy: the ceuvds as odk eis 

Aa 


1126 b.19. 


1127 a. 7. 
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mdvras aN els rods d€lovs. Under the name of ceprds, then, the 
dvévupos of Aristotle’s scheme is regarded as one who knows how to 
maintain his personal dignity, Under the name of giros (JZ. JZ. i. 
31) the same man is regarded as one who gets on well with people. 
The drexOnrixéds, however, and the adéddys are different men, the 
former being aggressively rude, the latter only surly when ap- 
proached: so also the xédagé and dpecxos are different men, the 
former having an object to gain by his flattery, the latter being 
overcomplaisant without ulterior object. 

§ 4.] In ii. 7. 13, as noted above, the péoos is simply called 
gidros, and his virtue @uAia (so also in £. £. and AZ. /.). Here, 
however, ‘the man with agreeable manners’ is said to resemble 
the émetkys Pidtos, but to differ in being dvev rod orépyeuw ois dusret. 


§ 5. ob yap td pudetv H exOatpew dmoddxetor Exaota ws Set, GANG 
TS Tovodtos etvar| ‘for it is not from any feeling of friendship or of 
enmity that he permits this [or objects to that]—always with 
perfect propriety—but because he is the well-mannered man we 
are describing (rowiros).’ The logical balance of the sentence 
requires 7 dvcyepaive after dei, b. 24, answering to éyOaipew as dmo- 
déyera does to pureiv, ‘The Paraphrast sees this: his words are— 
ov yap dia To orépyewy 7) €xOaipew drodéxerar Ta heydpeva Kal mparropeva, 


A Weyer «7A. 


§ 9. tod S€ cuvnduvovtos 6 pev . . . 6 S€] Cf. iii. 1. 13 rod OPW 


dyvouay 6 pev ,. . 6 O€, 


dpeoxos] See Theophrastus (Char. mepi dpeckeias), who defines 
dpéckera as evrevéis od« ent TO BeAtiote@ ndovis mapackevaotixy. ‘Com- 
plaisance,’ he says (Jebb’s Transl. p. 85), ‘may be defined as a 
mode of address calculated to give pleasure, but not with the best 
tendency. ‘The complaisant man is very much the kind of person 
who will hail one afar off with “‘my dear fellow”; and after a 
large display of respect, seize and hold one by both hands. He 
will attend you a little way, and ask when he is to see you, and 
will take his leave with a compliment on his lips. Also when he is 
called in to an arbitration he will seek to please not only his 
principal, but the adversary as well, in order that he may be 
deemed impartial, He will say too that foreigners speak more 
justly than his fellow-citizens,’ 

In a note on the character of dpéoxea Jebb remarks (p. 181)— 
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‘The Flatterer, according’to Aristotle, flatters for money or what 1127 a. 8. 
money buys ; the Complaisant man “aims at being pleasant with no 
further object” (yi 8? ao 7). This is a fault (1) because to 
combat the wishes of others is sometimes a duty to them and to 
oneself: thus Aristotle’s Perfectly-behaved man is one who will 
occasionally “make difficulties” (dvexepaiver) for either reason or 
both. (2) Because the primary object of the Complaisant man is, 
not that others may be pleased, but that he may be pleasant. He 
desires popularity, either from mere vanity or for the sake of in- 
fluence. When, therefore, he is said to aim at being pleasant 
“without further object” this does not exclude a selfish object. 
To be thought pleasant is itself the object which he most covets. 
He is unmercenary, as contrasted with the Flatterer; but he is not 
disinterested.’ Jebb goes on to notice two salient points of dif- 
ference between the xédaé and the dpeckos as portrayed by Theo- 
phrastus : (1) The «édaé treats his patron as a superior; the dpeckos 
treats his associate as an equal for whom he has a warm regard. 
(2) The xédagé attaches himself to one patron; the dpeoxos desires 
to be on cordial terms with as many persons as possible. 


kéhag| Kodaxeia is defined by Theophrastus as dydiay aicypdy a. 10. 
ouvppéepovoay d€ rH kodaxevovrt. ‘The Flatterer,’ he says (Jebb’s 
Translation p. 81), ‘is a person who will say as he walks with 
another, “Do you observe how people are looking at you? This 
happens to no man in Athens but you. A compliment was paid 
to you yesterday in the Porch. More than thirty persons were 
sitting there: the question was started, who is our foremost man? 
Every one mentioned you first, and ended by coming back to your 
name.” With these and like words, he will remove a morsel of 
wool from his patron’s coat ; or if a speck of chaff has been laid 
on the other’s hair by the wind, he will pick it off: adding with a 
laugh, “ Do you see? because I have not met you for two days, 
you have had your beard full of white hairs; although no one has 
darker hair for his years than you.” Then he will request the 
company to be silent while the great man is speaking, and will 
praise him too in his hearing, and mark his approbation at a pause 
with “ True”; or he will laugh at a frigid joke, and stuff his cloak 
into his mouth as if he could not repress his amusement.’ In his 
note on this character, Jebb remarks (p. 178)—‘ The notion con- 
veyed by the term koNakeia is not precisely what we usually mean by 

Aa2 


1127 a. 10. 
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‘flattery, but something coarser. It meant a sort of extravagant 
toadyism practised not as a fine art, but simply as an industry —as 
a recognised method of obtaining a livelihood. This tone is un- 
consciously illustrated by Athenaeus, when in his reminiscences of 
eminent Flatterers (vi. pp. 248-260) he speaks of “ Cheirisophus 
the Flatterer of Dionysius,” “Callicrates the Flatterer of Ptolemy,” 
« Anaxarchus one of the flatterers of Alexander.” These men had, 
as it were, been preferred to permanent posts.’ 

Athenaeus (vi. 80, 261) quotes lines of the comic poet Anaxan- 
drides in which kodakefa is presented as a sort of réxym or trade— 
i 8 ddafoveia pera tiv. Kodakelav xapav dSidoow ’Avagavdpidns 6 Kapo- 
diorrouds ev Dappakxouavrer, Meyav otras 

dre et adalwv, radr’ emiripas; adda Ti; 
wka yap adrn tas Téxvas macas Trond, 
pera thy Kodakeiav' Woe pev yap Siapéeper. 

Again (vi. 73, 258) Athenaeus quotes Antiphanes to the same 
effect—Avripamns 8 év Anpvias réxynv twa broriGerat tiv Kodakeiay 
etvat, ev ois déye" 

eit éorw 4} yevor’ dv 7diwv téxvn, 


mpdcodos aAAn, Tod Kodakevew evpvds, 


On Se 


, ~ \ , 
Cwypapos movet tt Kal mKpaiverat, 


On 


yewpyos ev doos eotl kiwdvvors madw* 
mpdcectt mac émysedera Kat mOvos" 
ju S€ peta yédXwros 6 Bios Kal tpudijs* 
ov yap 7rd péyotov epyov éott mavdid, 
ddpov yeAdoat, ox@wai tu’, éexmeiv rodvy, 
ovk OU; epol pev peta TO mAovTeiv Sevrepoy, 

Plutarch (de adulatore et amzco ch. 7) describes the «ddag in the 
following terms—6 6€ xéda€ dre d4 piav éoriav #Oous odk €xov pdvemor, 
ovde éavtd Piov (nrdv aiperdv, GAN érépm Kal mpos Erepov mdrdtTev Kat 
mpocappolav éautdv, ovk dmdods ovde eis, GANA mavroSamés éoTe Kat 
motkidos, eis GANov €k GAdov Timov, Somep Td perarpdpevoy Vdap, mepip- 
péov del kal peracxnparifsuevov trois tmodexouevors. Alcibiades is 
adduced as the great xédaé, who changed his manners with his 
place, living elegantly at Athens, and austerely at Sparta; fighting 
and drinking in Thrace, and giving himself up to oriental luxury 
in Asia. In his treatise de Amdcorum multitudine ch. 9, Plutarch 
again employs the expression idiav #Oous éatiay odk Zxovros, applying 
it to the man who is perdBodos kal mavrodands, without the special 
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implication of kodaxeia, The treatise de adulatore et amico contains 1127 a. 10. 
the philosophy of xodakeia (which it presents as a phase of ‘ he- 


teronomy’), and throws considerable light on the peripatetic theory 
of atrdpkeca', 


SdoKohos| Eudemus and the writer of the JZ. JZ, as we have seen, 
oppose the aidddys to the dpeckos and the dreyOnrixds to the Kdda€. 

The av@ddys is the man who ‘ pleases himself.’ As Jebb (Zheoph. 
p. 184) remarks, he ‘ acts chiefly from a desire to be left alone... 
he repels advances, but he does not take liberties,’ He is de- 
scribed by Theophrastus (at@dSe.a) in the following terms—‘ The 
surly man is one who when asked where so-and-so is, will say, 
“Don’t bother me”; or when spoken to will not reply... 
He cannot forgive a person who has besmirched him by ac- 
cident, or pushed him, or trodden upon his foot . . . when he 
stumbles in the street he is apt to swear at the stone. He will 
not endure to wait long for anyone; nor will he consent to sing, 
or to recite, or to dance. He is apt also not to pray to the gods.’ 
(Jebb’s Transl. p. 87.) 

In illustration of the Eudemian terminology, according to which 
avOddea is one of the extremes where ceurdrns is the mean, see the 
lines of Eubulus preserved by Athenaeus (vi. 76, 260)— 

GAN eorte Tois cepvois pev avOadéarepos, 
Kal tTois Kd\a&t maou TOois GK@MTOVGL TE 


éavTov evdpyntos. 


The dangerous proximity of dpécxeta to xodaxeia is implied in 
the following line of Anaxandrides (apud Ath. vi. 66, 255)— 


\ \ A ~ se, 2 7” 
TO y2p ko\ akevety vuv apeoKelv ovop. exel. 


1 Clearchus of Soli (Aristotle’s pupil) is quoted by Athen. vi. 66, 255 as 
follows :—xéAag pev ovdels Siapked mpos pidiav’ Katavadioxe yap 6 xpivos Td 
Tod mpooronpatos aitav eddos' 6 SF epaaris Kddrag earl gudias &:’ wpav 7 
wdddos. In another fragment, preserved by Athenaeus (vi. 67. 255), Clearchus 
says—Thv Kodakelav Tameva Tovey TA HON THY KoAdKav, KatappovntiKay byvTev 
tov wept adrods. onpeloy 5% 7d wav bropévey eldéras ofa ToApGot. Td 5é Tav 
eodaxevopevay éupuowpévav TH KoAaxelg, xavvous Kal evods moLodvTA, TavTwY ev 
imepoxf map’ abrois bmokapBdvecOa Kxarackevdtecdar, On Clearchus see 
Bernays, 7heophrastos uiber Frimmighett, p. 110. 
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CHAPTER ,VII. 


Argument and Introductory Note.| The ddnOevrixés, who realises 
the mean between ddafovela and cipoveia, is straightforward in 
conversation and demeanour, where no important interests are 
involved. Of course he will be truthful where they are; but this 
kind of truthfulness belongs properly to the virtue of justice 
(§§ 4, 8). Here we are concerned merely with the habit of 
presenting oneself in society as one really is, neither better nor 
worse. 

The ddafay—the Boaster or ‘Swaggerer’ (see Jebb’s Zheoph. 
p. 193) is of three kinds, according to this chapter—(1) 6 pei{o rev 
inapxdvreav mpoorowodipevos pydevds evera: (§ 10); (2) 6 SdEns evera 
adafovevdpevos, (3) 6 KépSous Evexa dhaovevduevos. In all three cases 
the dda¢ev pretends to the possession of édefa, or qualities held 
in-repute, which he either does not possess at all, or possesses 
to a smaller extent than he would have it believed (§ 2). ‘O dd&ys 
éveca pretends to those qualities which are admired and praised ; 
6 képdovs evexa, to qualities agreeable and useful to others, the 
absence of which can be concealed—such as prophetic or medical 
skill (§ 13). 

The ddafev described by Theophrastus belongs to the second 
kind. ‘When he is living in a hired house he will say (to anyone 
who does not know better) that it is the family mansion; but that 
he means to sell it, as he finds it too small for his entertainments.’ 
(Jebb’s Translation p: 97.) 

The eipwv, as here described by Aristotle, depreciates himself by 
denying the possession of qualities held in repute, or making them 
out less than they are. He is better than the ddafev, being more 
refined ; he does not seek profit by his irony, nor even repute, 
for qualities held in repute are what he especially disclaims (§ 14). 
Excessive irony or self-depreciation, however, passes easily into 
swagger (§ 15). ‘The general characteristic of [Aristotle’s] 
Ironical man,’ says Jebb (Zheoph. p. 190), ‘is that he holds in 
reserve, for whatever purpose, something of his available power. 
This purpose may be an earnest dialectical one, like that of Socrates. 
Or it may be to avoid ostentation and check impertinence; as 
Aristotle’s lofty-minded man is ‘ironical’ to the common crowd 
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(Zth. iv. 3. 28). Or the purpose may be merely playful; as 
Anacharsis in Lucian says that the Athenians were reputed 
‘ironical’ in conversation (Amach. c. 15). Jebb finds the picture 
of the ¢ipov drawn by Theophrastus strikingly inadequate as judged 
by Aristotle’s standard. Theophrastus ‘describes merely a person 
who takes a cynical pleasure in misleading or inconveniencing 
others by the concealment of his real feelings and intentions.’ 
According to O. Ribbeck (Rheinisches Museum 18476, vol. xxxi. 
pp. 381 sqq., tiber den Begriff des eipwv) the «ipo is mentioned for 
the first time in Greek literature in Aristoph. Wud. 449. The 
scholiast on this passage has—ecipor 6 mavta maigwv Kai diaydevdtor, 
eipwveuduevos amatewy, tmoxpirns. The Fox is the type of the epov: 
cf. Philemon, /ragm. ovk gor’ ddorn€é 9 pév cipov th pices, | 9 © avde- 
xaotos; Neither Plato nor Xenophon, according to Ribbeck, makes 
Socrates call himself cipwv, The term was really one of reproach 
applied by his contemporaries who thought that he outwitted 
them. Plato uses cipwveia, cipwuixds, Or eipwveveoOa in a bad sense 
in Soph. 268 A, Legg. 908 D, Rep. 337 A (the passage in which 
Thrasymachus says to Socrates ® “Hpdkdeis, én, atirn éexeivy 7) elwOvia 
elpwveia Swkparovs, Kal Tair eyo 75n Te Kal TovToLs mpovdeyov, Ste od 
dmoxpwwacba pév ovk eOeAnoois, cipwvevooio Sé Kal mavta paddAov rroujcors 
i) dmoxpuwvoio, ei tis ri oe epwra), Sympos. 216 E. Cf. Aristoph. Aves 
1211, Plato, Afol. 38 A. The notion of eipwveia was, however, 
ennobled by the character of Socrates, and by the representation 
which Plato gave of him. In the £7/. JWVic. cipwveia has the old 
meaning in so far as it involves a divergence from /ru/h; but when 
the eipwr is said to be xapiearepos, aS evyov r6 dyknpdy, his character 
is taken in a better and finer sense. Aristotle is the first to make 
Socrates the type of true refined Zrony. But Theoph. understands 
‘irony’ ‘in a sense almost wholly bad,’ as Jebb remarks (Zheoph. 
p- I9t). 

§1.] Imelmann (ods. crif. p. 12), followed by Rassow (Forsch. 
p. 17), distinguishes two introductory passages in this section, (r) 
mepl ta aitd . . . ovmddyres, and (2) ev 0) TG ovgny.. . mpoorrotr- 
part, Imelmann (/.c.) inserts kai rijs eipwveias after ddafovelas in 
line 1127 a. 13; and Rassow, Susemihl, and Bywater (the last 
omitting 7s) accept the emendation. 


1127 a. 13. 


kat 7 mpootonpat.| mpooroinua is something unduly assumed, a. 20. 


something prefended to: hence here it refers properly only to the 


1127 a. 20. 


a. 33. 
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Wevdouéver, and strictly only to the ddafov, for dpveiobar not mpoo- 
moveioat -is characteristic of the eipwv (§ 3). The words r@ mpoo- 
moujpare limit the scope of Wevdopéver ev Adyots Kal mpabeor— those 
who are untruthful in what they say and do, I mean in the matter 
of personal pretensions.’ The xai however (which Imelmann ods. 
crit, p. 12 wishes to omit) seems to me to be necessary before ro 


U 
TMpoomompartt, 


§ 2. év8ééwv] ‘things held in esteem.’ The commoner meaning 
of ra @vdoéa in Aristotle is of course that of ‘ probable opinions,’ 


§ 4. ad0xaoros| In the good sense here intended, the atOéxaoros 
is ‘the man who appears in his own character.’ The term was 
also used in a bad sense as equivalent sometimes to Biaos, some- 
times to idcoyvdpor, sometimes to avéadys—see uses collected by 
Zell and Coraes. It is contrasted with eipwv in the fragment of 
Philemon quoted above. 


kat To Biy] Bywater’s note is ‘ fort. kav 7 Big.’ 


épodoyav| Ramsauer notes the care with which the three verbs 
are used—séporoyet of the dAndevtixds, dpveira: of the eipov, and mpoc- 
moueirat Of the adatov, 

§ 6.] It is not necessary to point to a base ulterior object, for the 
sake of which the pevddnevor choose 76 Weddos, in order to establish 
the position that they are pexroi: for rd weddos 72 t/self is paddov 
kat exrév: and those who choose it pnevds &vexa (and there are 
such), are gator thy wand wexroi. Similarly, the man who is 
adnOevrixds, where no great interests are involved, simply because 
it is his habit to stick to the truth as such, is émawerés. 


§ 7. év tats dyodoytats] The Par. has gor roivuy GAnGevtixds, ov 
6 ddybevov €v rais cvppovias Kal év Gdois ToLovTots doa cis Sukacoovyny 
i) Gdixiav ovvreiver . . . GAN’ doris avev dvdykns 4 vopipou # Sixalov 
Gov tTiwds TodutiKod ayafod Kai ev Aéy@ kal ev Bim drnOever did pdvoy TO 
éxew ew ths Towavrns dperis. 


§ 8. ds ydp aicxpdy .7.4.] The man who shrinks from ré Weddos 
as such, in circumstances in which it cannot be called aicypdv, 
as not involving serious social consequences, will @ fortior? shrink 
from it in those circumstances in which the verdict of Boer’y 
is severely against it: see the Par. of yap udadnbes Kal év ols odk 
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” Ca Ae a n a: ry 

€oTly avaykn, TOAAG paddov ev ols ddnOcvew dvdykn Sid Td ToduTLKdY 1127 b.5. 
> BR a \ > - a 

ayabdv' bs yap eddaBeirar 7d Weidos Kab’ gaurd, Sidr Kaxdy, Grav Kat 

? \ \ a , b 7 - 

aioxpov TO avTO ‘yevntat, Kal ov pdovoy 7] Kakov, GAAd Kal Tois dAXots SoKR 


~ n > tad 
TOLOUTOV, THs OV evseTat macy Suvdper ; 


§ 9. doxXiver] I have no hesitation in accepting Coraes’ dmo- b. 8. 
khwei, which is moreover supported by the Par., és, ef Senoes mapexkdivat 
TOD pEcov, mpds THY EAdeupw od mpods Thy dmepBorjry vedoeL. 


§ 10. pydevds evexa] It is difficult to suppose the case of a man b. 10. 

who magnifies his tmdpxovra, without thinking of his own dééa or 
run as thereby enhanced. Perhaps we may say that 6 ddéns 
Tipns veka GaCovevduevos is the man, who, with a definite scheme of 
social success before his eyes, is always ‘advertising’ himself by 
a consistent course of swagger—e.g. the rich parvenu carefully 
affecting country tastes in order to get into county society: 
whereas 6 pndevos évexa ddafovevdpevos is the man who boasts, not 
indeed without some idea of enhancing his reputation, but without 
a definite scheme of social success before his eyes. 


§ 11. as 6 édalév] The text would be much better without these b. 12. 
words: but if we retain them, we must understand them to refer 
to ‘the Boaster proper, z.e. the man who boasts without any 
definite end to be served, as distinguished from the man who 
boasts for reputation, and the man who boasts for gain. ‘The 
man who boasts for reputation is not very blameworthy, any more 
than the simple boaster (6 ddafev) is; the man who boasts for 
gain, however, is more reprehensible. But, whether a man boast 
from simple love of untruth (8 pev 7G Wedder aitG xaipov = 6 adafav) 
or with the ulterior object of reputation or gain (6 d€ ddéys «.7.2.), 
we must remember that his boasting is the expression of a character, 
not the practice of an art, and therefore comes in for blame.’ 


§12.] The clause otk ev 7H duvdue 8 «7d. is added, lest too b. 14. 
much should be made of the admission—ov diay yexrds: see Top. 
iv. 5. 126 a. 30 dpav d€ kai ef te rev WextOv H heverdy cis dvvapu 
4 duvardv ZOnxev, oiov tov codoriy i SudBodoy 7 KAEmTv Tov Suvdpevov 
ra GAdérpia ipapetoba, KA... . TdvTes yap oi aihoe Kara Tpo- 
atpeow Aéyorrat. : 

’Adafoveia is after all a fixed moral habit, not, as might perhaps 
be supposed from its less offensive forms, a mere faculty like that 


1127 b. 14. 
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of the disputant (dvadexriny), which can be employed without raising 
a moralissue. Sogvorixj, not duadexriey, is its true parallel. 

For the doctrine that mpoapéces, not Suvdues, are the objects of 
moral judgments, Zell, Michelet, Grant, and Ramsauer refer to 
Top. iv. 8. 126 a. 30 (quoted above) and Rher. i. 1. 1355 b. 20 
copisris pev Kata thy mpoaiperw, Siadextixds b€ od Kara THY Mpoalpeow 
GNA kara THY Svvayev— the Sophist is distinguished, as Grant puts 
it, ‘from the Dialectician not intellectually but morally.’ 

Bywater makes the words ov« év 79 Ouvduer . . . adalav eorw 
parenthetical; Bekker places.a comma after eorw b. 15, and, like 
Bywater, takes domep xal wevorns with what follows. I prefer 
to take the words dcmep kal Wevorns, aS = Sorep kal Wetorns ort 
kara Ti e&y Kai TO Todade etva, and refer 6 pév and 6 6€ to 6 adafav 
1. 14, not to the Wevorns. I would therefore punctuate thus— 
oux ev TH Suvaper & eotw 6 adafav, GAN év TH mpoatpecer (kara THY 
céw yap kal T@ TowWode civar ddalov eorw, Somep Kal Wevorns), 6 pev 
TO Werder adt@ xaipwr, & S€é ddEns dpeydpevos 4 Képdouvs. If we refer 
6 pev and 6 8¢ to the Wevorns, we distinguish the person described 
as T@ wWevder air xaipov from the ddrafoyv proper’ of § 10, and 
make 6 ddéns dpeydpevos 7 Képdovs, not an ddafov, but a person 
fraudulent in another way. But is it likely that when he wrote 
& pev tO Weider atte xaipwr, Aristotle was thinking of another 
wetorns, distinct from the one whom he had just described in 
almost identical terms (od yap dy e¢xape r@ pevdee b. 10) in 
§ 10; and, although the methods employed by wetorns and by 
ddafev respectively, where xépdos, is concerned, may be distin- 
guished, how is the pevorns, gud 86éys dpeydpuevos, to be distinguished 
from 6 dd&s xdpw ddafovevduevos? It is perhaps worth noticing 
also that the definition of the avOpamos Wevdys in Met, A. 29 seems 
to be against the identification of the ddéys dpeydpevos i} Kepdous here 
(b. 16) with the wpevorns as distinguished from the ddratév—see’ 
Met, A. 29. 1025 a. 2 dvOpamos S€ wevdys, 5 edyepys Kab TpoatpeTixos 
Tov ToLOUTaY Adyar, pH Bu Erepdy Te GANG Sv adté6—On which Alexander 
(ed. Bonitz p. 402) has the following comment—réyerar avOpomos 


* Stahr interprets the words ws 6 ddaCwy in § 11 as if they implied that 
the term dda{wy is not properly applied to the pydevds tvexa mpoomoodpevos, 
but only to the dégys évexa. This is surely wrong. ‘ Thut er es aber aus einer 
bestimmten Absicht, so ist wieder ein Unterschied, will er sich nimlich damit 
bloss Ansehen und Ehre geben, wze der eigentliche Prahler, so ist er nicht 
allzuhart zu beurtheilen.’ 
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pevdns . . . 4 edxepis mpds 7d wpevSerbat Kai rovrov mpoatpertKos Kal 1127 b.14., 
xaipav 7G WevderOar, Sid rodTo Kal pi) 80 GAXo Tt, oiov Képdos #) pucOdv 
Twa* obros yap ovk earl Wevdis ovde didrowevdys, GAAd Piroxepdis iH et Te 
TOLOUTOY EaTLV, 
The Paraph. Heliodorus avoids the error of making 6 d¢ ddéns 
opeyopevos i) xépdovs a species of 6 wedarns (as distinguished from 
6 dha{av), by referring 8 pev rG perder adrd xaipwv to the Wevorns 
and 6 d€ Sdéns dpeyduevos #) Képdovs to the ddratdv: he Says kal xard 
twa e€w 6 drafov yivera, Somep kal 6 Wevorns, ds od ddEns veka 7} 


S x ; Ae 
Xpnparav mpvororeirar, GAN avrov rod Wevdous Evexa pdvor. 


§ 13. ot 8€ Képdous, dv kal dmddauats ear. Tots Teas Kal Siadabeiv b. 19. 
€ott pa) dvta, ofov pdtv copdv iatpdv| So Bywater, following K>, 
which (with CCC) omits @ before Siadaéeiv, and # before iarpdv. 
Bekker follows the other MSS in reading 4 and #. Susemihl 
reads 4, but not 7 It is to be noted that pr. K has dv ndei drd- 
havows, CCC Sv # Set dwddavors, and Cambr. &v 7dcia daddavors, and 
that NC, B’, B*, r, Ha, Nb, Ald., Hel., have ofoy iarpov 4 pdvrw 
gopor, and OP has otov pdvrw i} iarpov coor. 

As regards the omission of # (which seems to rest on three 
authorities, Kb, CCC, and Aspasius—he has rowdrov 6€ pavrixn, 
latpixn, oopia)—a point is certainly made by the inclusion in the 
list of impostors of a third variety—the learned impostor—oodds 
or cogiorns: but, on the other hand, it might be argued that it 
is necessary to qualify at least tarpév by an adjective expressing 
the skzll which is pretended to; that it is not being a doctor, 
but being a good doctor, which is the pretence that escapes de- 
tection. The # might very easily drop out, and, once out, would 
be likely to remain out, because it seemed so natural to include 
the Sophist among notable impostors. K>’s omission of # ought 
not to weigh too much with us. It may be only one of the 
numerous blundering omissions for which the MS is remarkable : 
and perhaps the omission of @ may belong to the same class. 
On the other hand, what K’ adds or substitutes is entitled to 
great attention; and so, I think that Ramsauer’s conjecture— 
év dn amddavois—is not to be overlooked. 

It seems to be generally assumed (e.g. by Stahr and Peters) 
that gra is neut. pl. In that case the words oiovy pavrw x.r.d. 
follow awkwardly. On the other hand, if we take évra as masc. 
sing., there is some difficulty in connecting the clause — kal 


1127 b. 19. 


b. 25. 


b. 26. 
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(or kal 4) dvadabciv x.r.d. with what goes before, so as to allow 
us to translate—‘ They pretend to have qualities from which other 
people derive advantage, and to be what one may not-be, and yet 
never be found out, e.g. a good doctor.’ 


mpooTmovodyra, TA TovadTa Kal édalovedovrat’ gate yap év abrots Ta 
eipnpeva| ra rocadra = 7d pdvr coor 7 tarpov eva, and ra eipnueva = 
dmddavots trois mékas and 76 Siadabeiv py dvra. We must understand 
Aristotle to say that of xépdous évexa are the largest class (of mAciorou) 
of ddagdves, 


§ 14. pddtota Sé kal obror ta evBoga dmapvoivtrar| Jebb (Zheoph. 
p- 190) seems to give the exact force of this remark—‘ And more- 
over it is creditable things which such persons especially disclaim.’ 
This is an additional reason for regarding them as xaprécrepou, 


otoy kai Zwxpdrns émoler| In the next section we are told that 
eipaveia May become daAagoveia, if excessive. In Plutarch, adv. 
Colotem 18, we actually find the style of Socrates described as 
> , ~ A > > / <. ¥, / 4 > a > , 
drafav—ras yap ovK« ddaéves of S@xparovs Adyar, pydev avrov ecidevat 
, > AY 4 be \ ~ A > 4 
dckovtos, adda pavOdvew del kal (yreiv Td adyOes ; 


$15. of Sé Ta puxpd Kai pavepd [mpoomorodpevor| | See the notes 
of Zell, Michelet, and Grant. The difficulty is that dwapvetoOa not 
mpooroeicOa is the term regularly used by Aristotle* in connexion 
with the eipoy, On the other hand, however, Theophrastus defines 
eipwveia aS Tpoototnos emi xeipoy mpdéewv Kal Adywv, and in the 
present section Aristotle is showing how cipwveia passes into dda- 
oveia, Those cipwves who not only deny the possession of great 
qualities, but, in order to lend plausibility to their denial, seriously 
affect small merits or accomplishments, which might be allowed 
‘to go without saying’ (rd juxpa kai gavepd), as if these were 
their only good qualities, are humbugs. Ramsauer throws out 
the suggestion that the words of d€ ra puxpd . . . edxaradpdynroi 
ciow have accidentally been removed from their proper place 
after «ipyuéva § 13; but he does not press the suggestion. It 
seems, however, worth consideration: qavepéd would make a good 
antithesis to dvadadeiv gore pi) dvra. Bywater (following Vahlen) cuts 
the knot by bracketing mpoomovotpevor, 


* In ii. 7. 12, however, eipwveta is defined as mpoomotnots 4 én 7d édarrov. 
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Bavxotavotpyo.] The derivation of this word is obscure. The 1127b. 27. 
Ald. Schol. has Bavkoravotpyous . . . rods gepuvoravovpyous’ Bavkdy yap 
€Xeyov of madaot TOV tpupepdv. See also Leddell and Scott, s.v. Baveds 
‘prudish,’ ‘affected’ The general idea seems to be that of silly 
affected humbugs, contemptible for their little transparent artifices. 


 Tav Aaxdvav éobys] not as worn by the Spartans themselves, b. 28. 
but as imitated by certain Athenians. See Coraes, ad loc. rods 
"AOnvnot akwwKads Bioivras *ACnvaiovs aivirrerar, Sv kab Anpoo bévns 
(1267. 21) xaOdmrera, ‘icacw ipav, ds éeyd vouit, moddol Kal Tov 
Atdripov, kal rov ’ApxeBiddnv, Kal tov Xaipéripov, rdv émimddcov rovrovi, 
ot pb” juépay pév eoxvOpamdkact, Kai dakavitew avi, kat tpiBwvas 
exover, kal dmdds bmodedevtar’ emerday S€ ocuddACyHot, Kal pel” GAA 


, cal a 
yevovrat, Kakév kal aiaypav ovdev éAdeirovet. 


§ 17. xelpav ydp| sc. rod elpwvos. b. 32. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Argument and Introductory Note.| The eirpdredos, or emidé£vos, 
is the man whose conversation in society is easy, bright and 
playful, contributing to the pleasure and amusement of the company, 
without offending against good taste, or hurting susceptibilities. 
Especially in the sallies of pleasantry of which persons present 
(himself included) are the objects, will he show graceful tact—never 
saying anything that his victim, being a man of taste, does not 
enjoy : and tacitly imposing his own rule of good taste upon those 
who attack him in turn. The Bwpoddyos is the buffoon, or ‘funny 
man,’ whose pleasantry is coarse and offensive, and practised in and 
out of season. The dpyios or dyporkos (dypoxos in £. E., MM. M., and 
E. NV. ii. 7. 13), presumably so called as being contrasted with the 
doreios, is the dull man, who, like a rustic in polite society, sits 
silent, unable to follow, or contribute to easy conversation, and 
‘incapable,’ as Grant puts it, ‘of either making or appreciating a 
joke.’ The fdedvpia and dypouwla of Theophrastus do not present 
many points of likeness to Aristotle’s extremes. 

Looking back over the list which ends with edrpamehia, we seem 
to see in the dperai of the Fourth Book, not v7rfwes in our sense, 


1128 a.1. 
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but qualities forming the dignified and brilliant member of polite 
society. ‘The Gentleman,’ always conscious of what is due to 
himself, Seems to be presented as the ideal of ‘the good man.’ 
But we must not let this ideal of ‘the Gentleman’ mislead us 
in our interpretation of Aristotle. We must not overlook the way 
in which a// ‘the qualities of the Gentleman’ (even the most 
superficial of them) are made to subserve earnest aims. 

’Edevdepidtns is essentially the habit of doing good with one’s 
money, and implies fellow-feeling regulated by discrimination of 
desert, and a large perception of the public issues involved in the 
smallest act of giving. Meyadompémea is essentially the virtue of 
the man of public spirit, who undertakes a Aecrovpyia, on the 
proper performance of which the credit and advantage of his 
city depend, The ¢:Adriyos shows how personal ambition may 
be reconciled with enthusiasm for the common good. The mpaos 
is, above all, cvyyyeporrxds—a man who has sympathies which 
enable him to understand others, and bear with them. ‘The 
gidos and the adndevrinds set the example of dignified, and at the 
same time kindly and straightforward, manners, and so perform 
a moral work of the highest importance, making men understand 
one another better, and respect one another more. Finally the 
evtpdmedos performs an important function, by lightening the in- 
cubus of ennui which tends to oppress life. He contributes to that 
dvanavots which is sought not for its own sake, but because~it. 
makes us more capable of the performance of the earnest duties 
of life: maifew & érws orovddtn, kar ’Avayapow, opbds eyew Soxet 
dvarravoes yap eorxey 7 maidid, advvatodyres Se ovveyas Toveiv dvaravoews 
Séovra. od OS} réhos H dvdmavois* yiverae yap vexa tis évepyetas 
(ZV xwb.'6); 

Thus, in all cases, we are brought back to the standard of the 
Noble Life, or Hellenic Culture. Those who participate in this 
culture know when it is realised in the habits of a member of their 
society, and prazse his habits accordingly —rav féewy 8€ ras emaweras 
dperas éyouer (i. 13. 20). 


§ 1. ofa Set Aéyew Kai ds, Suolws Se Kat dxovew] In the Z. Z. 
(iii, 7. 1234 a. 14) two kinds of edrpamedia are distinguished—that 
of the man who knows how to receive pleasantry—and that of the 
man who knows how to originate it. The former consists in 
being able to enjoy a polite and delicate ox&ppya—even when it 
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raises a laugh against oneself; the latter consists in being able to 1128 a. 1. 
originate a oxéppa which its victim, being a man of good taste, will 
enjoy. ovons dé durrijs tis edtpamedias (7 pev yap év T@ xatpew éori 
TO yedoip kal TO eis adrdv, eav 7 rovovdi, dv ev 7d ckOupa eoriv, 4 8 
ev tO SvvacOa toadra mopiter Oar), érepar pév eiow dddndov, dppdorepat 
pévroe pecdrntes, Kai yap tov duvduevoy ro.aira tropiterOa ep’ daors 
joOnoerat 6 ed kpivar, xiv eis adrov 7 7d yedoiov, péoos fora Tod oprixod 
kai Tod Wuxpod. 6 8 épos obros PeAriav } 7d pa) AvmNpdv etvae Td 
AexOev TH okaTTopev@ dyre Omotmodv" paddov yap Set rH ev peodryte 
dvre apéokewv’ odtos yap keiver ed. The same distinction is made in 
M, M. i, 30, 1193 a, 17 %orae Se 6 edtpdredos Sirrds Tas eydSpevos 
kal yap 6 Suvdpevos oxawar eupedds, kai ds dv tropeivy ckomrTdpevos 
evTpamreos, 


év tovodTos . . . toodtwy] Masc. The kind of company will a. 2. 
make a difference. 


§ 3. Bapoddxor] The Bopordyos is literally one who hangs about a. 4. 
the altars to steal or beg what is offered on them: then, meta- 
phorically, a low-fellow who will do anything to get a meal— 

a ‘loafer’: and, still more metaphorically, a person who will 
say anything to raise a laugh—a low jester. See Lzddell and 
Scott, s. v. 


Gypouxot] The reading of KP and CCC, restored to the text a. 9. 
by Bywater, in place of Bekker’s d¢ypio, given by all other 
MSS. — See on the use of the term dyporxos in Aristotle, note on iil. 

a: ed 


ofoy evrpomo.] Grant gives us a neat rendering here—‘ they are a, 1o. 
called witty, by a name that implies their happy turns.’ 


§ 4. Kat of Bapoddsxor edtpdaehor mpocayopedovrat as Xaptevtes | a. 14. 
And also etrpamedia is sometimes used in a bad sense—as in WV. 7. 
Eph. 5. 4 (quoted by Giphanius), where it is coupled with pepodoyia, 
and means low jesting. 


§ 5. edeudepiov] K» (followed by CCC) has edev@pov. In either a. 20. 
case ‘gentleman’ is the meaning. 


§ 6. TOV Kapwdidv Tay madady Kat Toy kaway] Ramsauer quotes a. 22. 
Rep. 395 E, where copgdciv is used as synonymous with ais xpodoyeiv 


1128 a. 22, 


a. 25, 


a. 27. 


a. 29. 
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and karnyopeiyv—xarnyopovyrds Te Kal kop@dodvtas GAAnAovs Kal aicxpo- 
Aoyoovras. Cf. Hor. A. P. 281 

‘Successit vetus his comoedia, non sine multa 

Laude; sed in vitium libertas excidit et vim 

Dignam lege regi; lex est accepta chorusque 

Turpiter obticuit sublato jure nocendi.’ 
On which Orelli quotes Cic. de Rep. 4. 10. 33 ‘apud quos (Graecos 
antiquiores) fuit etiam lege concessum, ut-quod vellet comoedia de 
quo vellet (praeferguam de archonte: Schol. Aristoph. ub. 31) 
nominatim diceret. Quem illa non attigit, vel potius, quem non 
vexavit? cui pepercit?’—and Suidas, ’Avripayos’ (B.C. 417-404 ?) 
eddKer odros Whdhiopa merouKéevat, pr) Seiv Kopmbeiv e& dvdparos. For ré 
kap@deiv €& dvduaros of the Old Comedy, the New Comedy substituted 
énévoca—allusion—in the case of things as well as persons. 


§ 7. tov €6 oxdmrovta| Is the conversation of edrpameho. merely 
a game of polite personal banter? We can hardly suppose that 
Aristotle means this, ‘O ed oxamrwv rather is one whose conversa- 
tion plays gracefully round things and people—sometimes round 
even serious things and people—presenting them in new and 
amusing—but not therefore ridiculous—lights; he is a sort of 
Dialectician, too, in the world of fancy; for he shapes no course 
for his conversation beforehand, but goes as the winds waft him. 
He is in short the charming talker, whom we like to listen to, for 
other reasons, and because he is always willing to listen to us. The 
meagre accounts of the edrpdmedos in the LZ. LZ. (iii. 7) and JZ, . 
(i. 30) present him merely as one who can give and take polite 
personal banter. 

The definition of eirpamedia in Rhe?. ii. 12. 1389 b. 11 as memat- 
Sevpévy UBpis must be taken in its context; the edrpdmedo. whom 
Aristotle has immediately in view there are impulsive but Lone 
manly youths. ‘The edrpamedia of the Fourth Book is an dperq of 
the man of the world, and ‘memaiSevpévn UBpis’ describes only one 
aspect of his conversational ‘ versatility.’ 


# kal tépew] Eudemus (as quoted in note on § 1) lays stress 
on the pleasure which the edrpdmedos gives 7 ed xpivovrs. 


§ 9. 06 8) may moujger] Following the Paraphrast’s od yap mdvra 
épet, Coraes reads od 4) nav deg. Others have proposed dkotvoerat 
for wouoet. Toujoes seems to me to be the right word in this place, 
after the preceding moceiv, 
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$10. gua ¥ 068 ay dxovodt | The rule in respect of 7d dkovew is, 1128 b. 1. 
it would appear, not so strict as that in respect of rd Aéyew. 


Gypotxos] Bywater: dypis (Bekker) is the reading of K> and b. 2. 
CCC (as of all other MSS.), although in § 3 both Kb and CCC 
read dypoxor. Is this dyporxoe in § 3 a corruption of édypuoe kai? 


§12.] See Lntroductory Note to iv. 6. The dperai of social b. 4. 
deportment are given here in the same order as in ii. 7. 11—Vviz. 
GAnGeva, e’tpanedia, puréa. 


CHAPTER. IX, 


Argument and Introductory Note.| The passage ii. 7. 15, in 
which the discussion of véweors follows that of aidds in § 14, 
prepares us for a discussion of véueors in the present context 
also. But the Fourth Book, as we have it, ends without even 
mentioning véyeows. It seems probable that the accident which 
deprived us of the Nicomachean books answering to vy, vi, vii, 
deprived us of the last part of iv, treating of véweous: (iv. 9. 8 is 
perhaps an editor’s interpolation). Perhaps, indeed, part of the 
discussion of aides is lost; for it is to be noted that there is no 
mention of the dvaicxuyros and xaramdkn& as extremes, where the 
aidnuev is péoos. At the same time, we cannot feel sure that it was 
Aristotle’s intention here to represent the aidjuev definitely as pécos. 
So far as the discussion goes, aids appears merely as a pro- 
visionally good feeling, admirable only in the young: whereas in 
the #. Z. and WZ. M. the aidnpor is evidently regarded as a mature 
man, no less than the idos, dAnOys, and edtpdmedos,—as the man who 
has just the right amount of self-assurance, who is not either regard- 
less of what people think of him, or too shy and sensitive to put 
himself forward at all. See JZ. Mi. 29. 1193 a. 1 sqq. aidas & éori 
peodrns dvarxuvtias Kai Katamhigews, €or dé mepl makers Kat doyous 
[z.e. it is definitely one of the dperai, so-called, of ‘one’s deportment 
in society’]. 6 peév yap dvaicxuyrés eorw 6 ev mavtl kal mpos mdvras 
héyov kai mpdtrov & ervyev, 6 b€ Karanemdyypéevos 6 évavrios ToUT@, 6 
mévra Kal mpos mdvras evAaBovpevos Kai mpagat kal eimeiv (dmpaxros yap 
6 rowiros 6 mdvra KaramAntropevos)’ 7 8 aldds Kal 6 aidjpov peodrns 
ris rovray, ore yap dmavra kal mavras, as 6 avaloxuvTos, Kal épet Kal 


Bb 
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mpage, ovre &s 6 Karamdn€, ev mart cal mdvtos evAaByOnoerat, adda mpaket 
kal épei év ols Sei kal & det kai dre Sei. So also L. £. ili. 7. 1233 b. 
26 sqq. aidos b& peodrns dvacxvvtias Kal KatamAnews* 6 pev yap pnde- 
puas hportitwv Sdéns avaigxuvtos, 6 dé mdons dpoias KaramAn€, 6 b€ THs 
rev awopéevov émekav aidjpov. (This is all that we have about aides 
in the £.Z.) The same extremes are given in ii. 7. 14, where 
presumably the view of the aidjyev is the same—viz. that he is a 
mature man on the same level with the cirpdmehos, &c. All that 
we can say, then, is that in the Fourth Book, at least so far as we 
have it, aidés is looked at from a different point of view: and that 
the discussion of it, so far as it goes, cannot be regarded as 
paralleled by the discussion in the later treatises. In the Z. £. and 
MM. both aidés and véyeors appear among the so-called maénrixai 
peadrnres—drnOeta, edtparedla, didia, and cepvdrns: whereas the sub- 
ject of the 9th chapter of the Fourth Book is carefully distinguished 
from the foregoing dperai, its discussion forming a sort of appendix 
to the Book. Aides, as presented inthis chapter, is a natural 
shrinking from incurring the bad opinion of other people, which is 
useful in those whose morality is not yet assured, as preventing 
them from doing things which would bring them into disgrace : 
but it is only thus provisionally useful. ‘The time ought to come 
when one, as a matter of fact, does not do, or think of doing, such 
things. This is the strong position which Aristotle takes up. But 
it suits most men to look at aides differently, and to argue thus— 
‘I have done wrong, but I am ashamed. I have done a bad 
thing, but I am not such a bad man after all, because I am 
ashamed. This bad thing done by me is not so bad as the same 
thing done by my neighbour, who does not seem to be ashamed of 
having done it.’ Aristotle in this chapter declares himself—as we 
might expect—against this substitution of the subject’s feeling in 
the place of an objective moral standard. -He sees that the man 
who thus palliates a bad action, and gives himself, as it were, 
absolution for it, will -be prepared, with a light heart, to repeat it; 
and that aides, though at first a protection, may become a snare. 
We can understand therefore the anxiety which he shows through- 
out the chapter to make it quite plain that aldés zs not a virtue. 
He feels that the point.is one of great practical importance, because 
it suits human weakness so well to make it out a virtue. 

For moia aicxtvovra: kai dvarcxvvtovow Kal mpds tivas Kal mas exovtes 


see the interesting chapter /he/. ii. 6. 1383 b. 12 sqq. 
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§ 1. wéQer] See note on ii.4. 14. 


$6Bos tis dSog(as] Ramsauer refers to Plato, Lege. i. 646 E 
hoBovpeba dé ye modrAdkis SdEav, Hyotpevor So€dCer Oar Kakol mparrovres 7) 
Aeyovrés te THY pu) KaAGY* dy Oi) Kal Kaodpev Tov PdBov jets Ye, otuas dé 
kai mavtes, aicxvvny. In Rhet. ii. 6, referred to above, the definition 
(1383 b. 13) does not include the term $680s—Zéorw 8} aicyévyn don 
Tis 7) Tapaxy mepl ra cis ddokiay hawéepeva épew Tv Kaxdv, i) mapdrrv }) 
yeyovsrav i} peddAdvrav, In Top. iv. 5. 126 a. 6 (referred to by Ram- 
sauer) doubt seems to be thrown on the propriety of including the 
term dos in the definition—éav ody tis thy aicytvyv PdBov etry 4 Thy 
opyiy omnv od cvpByoera ev TH aitH 1d cidos kal Td yévos trdpxew* 
7) pev yap aicxivn ev TO oyrotin, 6 bé PdBos ev rH Ovpoeide?, kal H pev 
hom ev rH emOvyntixd (ev toir@ yap Kai 4 Hdovn), 4 8 dpyy ev Th 
Ovpoedei, dor ob yévn ra drodobévra, ered) ovK ev TH adT@ Tois cidect 
mépuce yiverOa. In strict conformity with this view that aicydvn is 
€v T® AoywatinG We have a second definition in Pes. ii. 6. 1384 a. 
23 émei epi ddoglas pavtacla cotiv 7 aiaxvvn, Kal tavrns adras ydpu 
adda pu) TOY amoBawdvrev x.7.d. It is to be noted, however, that the 
definition with which //e/. ii. 6 opens (1383 b. 13, quoted above) 
contains the word dovdpeva. 


§ 2. dep Soxet mdéPous paddov H Efews etvar] Ramsauer compares 
de An. i, 1. 403 a. 16 ore 8€ kal ra THs Wuxns mdOn wavta eivae peta 
caparos, Oupds, mpadrns, PdBos, €deos, Odpoos, ert yapa Kal Td udeiv te 
kal puceiv’ Apa yap Tovros maéoxe: Te TO oGpa. It is of course only a 
é&is of the yeyxn which is contrasted here, in this way, with a rdé@os, 
for there are dodily ees. 

§ 3. Bid 7d wdOer Lavtas ToAKG Gpaprtdvew, bmd THs atdous Se 
kwodveo9a1| This regulation of md@os by mdéos is the only regulation 
possible at first, but must not be acquiesced in as a permanent 
form of moral government. The gvovx) dpern which is constituted 
by the de facio prevalence of good over bad feelings, does not make 
a man good 7 his own right. Odx oidv re dyabdy eivar Kuptas avev 
pov joews vi. 13. 6). 

§ 5. od8érepa yap mpaxréa] This seems to bind down the émet«ys 
to avery strict observance of conventional propriety; but probably 
Aristotle only means that the émeu/s will avoid vulgarity as well as 
immorality—e.g.as the Ald. Schol. says, he will not eat in the 
market-place—like the dedvpés of Theophrastus, who, mAndovons 
Ths dyopas, mporehOav mpos Ta Kdpva 4 7a pda Ta akpddpva, éotnkas 

Bb2 


1128 b.11, 


b. 15. 


bily. 


b. 24. 


1128 b. 


24, 


25. 


pA. 


. 29, 


. 32, 


. 33. 
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Tpaynparicerat, dua tH mododvTe mpoodaday, Rassow (Lorsch. 93) is 
probably correct in reading ov’ for ov« before aicxuyréor. 


§ 6. gatdou Sé kat] Rassow (Forsch. 93) conjectures did for kat 
here, and supplies with ¢avAov not simply éoré but aicyivn éori. 
Susemihl adopts Rassow’s 6a, and makes the words od yap mpakréov 
$4... aloxyveréoy § 5 parenthetical. I think that Rassow’s 6:4, 
though a legitimate and tempting conjecture, is not strictly necessary. 
The same may be said of Bywater’s suggestion—xai 76. 


émt tots éxovolos yap 7 aidds] In Rher. ii. 6. 1384 a. 16-22, as 
Ramsauer notes, dxoto.a are mentioned which cause aicytvy. K> 
CCC, Paris 1853, and NC read dkovoiors. 


§ 7. €§ bmobdcews emetkés] ‘good zf’: but the dperai are good 
without an if, 


toy 74 To.aita mpdtrovta| Bywater (with K> and Cambr.). I 
much prefer Bekker’s 76 rovaira mpatrovra. 


§ 8.] I think that this § is an editor’s interpolation. A case, 
however, might conceivably be made out for the retention of ov« 
éore 8 odd 4 eyxpdrea dpern, dddAd Tis pextn: the argument being— 
‘even eyxpdreva is not an dpern, SO a fortiori aidws is not. The 
eykparns has bad desires which he resists stoutly and successfully ; 
the aiSovpevos who makes a virtue of his aidés has bad desires which 
he seeks to palliate,’ 


a 


BOO Kea be. 


Micuart Epu. introduces this Book as follows :—év r6 mapdvre 
méunt@ BiBrio Tv "Apiororédous 7OiKav Nixopayelov mpayparelas mpdbeors 
cot eimeiv mept ths pepikwrépas Sixatootvns Kal Tod ovoroixov Tabrn 
Oikatov T&v dyricemévav Te TovTos ddikias Kal dSikov' Suri yap 7 Sixacoodyy 
aeyerat 4 Te Ayn Gpery Kal 7 mpokeipéern, ris Kat avrdujpyra TH ppovncer 
Th avdpeia Th cwppootvy, Sv éxdotn, mpds 7d Sixavooivn déyecOat, Kab 
dios 7 pev ppdvyors, 7 S€ avdpeia 7 Sé cadppootvn dvopdterar*  Sé mpo- 
Keyser apetn Sukatoovvy pev deyerat Kal dvopaterat TH THs SAns Sixatociwns 
dvdpari’ dvona © idioy ov« ekAnpouato, GAN domep éxeivos 6 ’OAupmiovixys 
ov Sewxpdrns ov WAdray ovk Apioteidns Ghd TO KowG Tdvrav avOporav 
évépare GvOpwros dvondgerar, ovTw@ Kal 7) mapodoa aperi Sixacoocvvn Kadeirat 
TO Kow@ THs GAns Sikaoovvys dvduare’ eiot S€ adrns pépyn dSvo, rd Te 
Stavepnrexoy Sikaroy kai 76 dtopOwrikdy. 

For a summary of the Peripatetic teaching mept S.xacootvns see 
M. M. i. 33. 


GHAPTER I. 


ARGUMENT. 


Concerning Justice and Injustice. Let us, according to the method hitherto 
adopted, start from the commonly given descriptions of the states in question. 

Justice then is commonly described as‘a state which makes us able to perform 
just acts ; which makes us act justly and wish what ts just. A corresponding 
description ts given of injustice. Here the words ‘and wish what ts just’ are 
important, serving to mark the distinction between a state or habit on the one 
hand and a science or faculty on the other. A science or faculty (e.g. iarpien) 
can produce either of two contraries, but a state or habit (whether physical like 
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iyleca, or moral like Bixaootyn) ts a bent towards the production of one class 
of effects only. We may gather then from the commonly given description of 
justice that it is not a faculty which enables us to perform just or unjust acts 
indifferently. 

So much for the ethical import of the ‘description” But from the merely 
logical point of view tt is to be noted that since, as we have just observed, science 
ts of contraries, the science or knowledge of a state or habit will be that of tts 
contrary also. It ts also to be noted that the knowledge of a state or habit throws 
light upon its material conditions, and a knowledgeof these upon the state or 
habit: if e.g. we know that being in good training is having firm flesh, we 
know that being in bad training ts having soft flesh ; and we also know that 
things good for training are things which produce firmness of flesh. Tt ts 
generally the case that if one of two contraries has various meanings the other 
has correspondingly various meanings. 

Now injustice has two meanings, for the unjust man is (1) the man who 
transgresses the law and (2) the man who takes too much or ts unfair. Con- 
sequently the just man zs (1) the man who observes the law and (2) the man 
who is fair. Qua ‘disposed to take too much’ the unjust man will have to do 
with external good things. But since the unjust man ws also disposed to take too 
little of that which zs evil, the wider designation ‘unfair’ is more accurately 
applied to him, including as tt does both ‘ disposed to take too much of that which 
zs good’ and ‘ disposed to take too little of that which ts evil, 

Concerning justice in the first sense of the term. Since the just man ts the 
man who observes the law, all that ts in accordance with the law ts ‘just’ im 
one sense of the term. Since then the laws cover the whole field of conduct, 
inculcating all the virtues and forbidding all the vices, justice in this sense ts 
complete virtue—complete virtue, however, viewed not as a simple possession, but 
as putting its possessor in a certain relation to other people. In short, thejust 
man in this first sense is the man who ‘can use his virtue towards other people. 
This is why ‘ruling over other people tests a man’s justice’ ; and why justice 
zs sometimes thought to differ from all the other virtues in being ‘the good of 
other people.” This first kind of justice then is not a part of virtue (i.e. a virtue) 
but virtue (i.e. the virtuous character) as a whole ; and the contrary, injustice, 
ts not a part of vice but vice as a whole. The difference between virtue 
Ge. the virtuous character as a whole) and this kind of justice zs constituted 
by a difference in the point of view from which each is regarded. Regarded 
simply as the possession of the good man his moral character as a whole is 
called virtuous; regarded as placing him in certain relations to other people it 
zs called just. 


1129 a, 3, § 1. epi S€ Stxaroodyys k.7.A.] Td dixasov is the principle of justice, 
or justice in the abstract ; d:cavocdvy is the habit of acting in accord- 
ance with the principle. 

Grant and Ramsauer refer to Z. NV. ii. 7. 16 wept d€ Scxasoodyns, 


* BovAera: expresses the steady tendency of any natural law (Ciisw. 5.14 
BovAeTat pévey wGdAAov), not merely the consistent wish of the moral agent. 
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émel ody dds héyerat, pera tadra dieddpevor mept éxatépas epoipev mOs 1129 a. 3. 
peodtyrés elo. Grant remarks that mas peodryrés elow; is a slightly 
different question from mola peoérns; and Ramsauer says ‘caute 
dictum zoia peodrys, because it will be shown v. 5. 17 that 
i) Sixaootvn peodrns tis éotiv, od tov adtdy Sé tpdmov rais dddraXs 
apetais, GAN bre pécov éoriv—z.e, rod icov between rd mdéov and rd 
éarrov. The doctrine of v. 5. 17, however, relates only to parti- 
cular justice, no attempt being made, according to Ramsauer, in 
the Fifth Book, to show that universal justice is a peodrns, whereas 
in ii. 7. 16 both kinds of justice are contemplated as pecdryres. 
Hence Ramsauer thinks that the words més peadryrés eiow (ii. 7. 16) 
are spurious. Surely this is a very unsafe line of criticism. If the 
Fifth Book was not written by the author of the Second Book, the 
inconsistency noticed by Ramsauer, if inconsistency it be, need 
not surprise us. If, as Ramsauer is inclined to believe (p. 281), the 
Fifth Book was written by the author of the Second Book, are the 
two passages really so inconsistent that to remove the inconsistency 
we must alter the text? Particular Justice may perhaps be a 
peodrns in a Sense somewhat different from that in which the other 
dperai coordinate with it are peodrynres: but universal justice, at any 
rate, being the manifestation in society of all the dperui, is a peodrys 
just as its constituent elements—avdpeia, coppootm, &c., are severally 
peodrnres—z. €. it is a peodrns wept mpdées Kal wdOn, When we calla 
man dvdpeios we think of him specially as one who observes moder- 
ation in relation to certain particular mpdées and wé@): when we 
call him Sixatos in the wide sense we think of him as one who 
observes moderation in relation to all mpdfes and wééy generally. 
This is so obvious that the writer of the Fifth Book does not think 
it necessary to make any definite statement on the subject: 
although he comes very near to doing so when he says ch. 2. § 6 
# 8é (¢.e. Universal Justice) mept dmavra epi doa 6 orovdatos—z. €. the 
dixavos is related to all his circumstances as Sei, cal @s 6 Adyos. [am 
therefore disinclined to follow Grant and Ramsauer in attaching 
any special significance to ofa here. It seems to follow very 
naturally the zotas of the preceding line, to which no one thinks of 
attaching any special significance. 


§ 2. kara thy adrhy péBoSov] ze, the method of taking the a. 6. 
ZSoka Or eydpeva mept adrfs (cf. § 3 below dpapev 5) mdvras .. . 
Bovdopévovs déyew), and testing them by their conformity with 
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philosophical ideas, which, in their turn, are often modified in 
accordarice with the évSo£a or Aeydpeva: cf. LV. i. 8, 1 cxenréov de 
mepi adris od pdvov ek tod cupmepdoparos Kal e& dv 6 Adyos, GAda Kal ék 
Tov Neyouevav mept adths’ TE pev yap adnOet mdvra ovvader Ta bmapxorta, 
ro dé Werder tayd Siapwvet rddybés. Cf. note on Vil. I. 5. 

§ 3. Kai BovAovrar Ta Sikara . . . Ta ddiKa] This is added, Mich. 
Eph. says, to distinguish the éis—dn«aogtvy—from a Sévapus (or 
emotnpn) i—ovK év TH BovdeaOat mparrew €oriv TO eivac ékeivas (2. €. Tais 
Suvdpeot kat emiothpats) Gdda ev To divacba' 6 yap Thy larpiKiy Exar, 
kav pa Botdnrar bydCew, iarpds éori Kai héyerat, 6poiws Kal 6 THY pyTopLKTY 
Sivapw eyov, kav py bwép Tay Sixaioy heyy GAA Tov Adikwv, pyTep €oTi, 
kal dros Kav Sivnrat bnép auhorépoy Taev Te Sikaiwy kal Tov ddikav pyTwp 
éori, Sixavos dé éatw ody 6 Ta Sixava mpdrrew Svrduevos (which is all 
that the expression mpakricol tév dicaioy by itself without the 
addition kat BovdAovrat k.7.A. implies): divara yap Kal 6 &dikos ravra 
mpatrew, dda Oikaids eotrw 6 Bovddpevos: Bovdrcrar Oé 6 THY eEw Exav TH 
elpnuermv. The Paraph, Heliodorus has remarks to the same 
effect. 

This view of the force of kat BovAovrac seems to me to explain the 
connexion ovSé ydép § 4 naturally and adequately, and to make it 
unnecessary, with Jackson (Book V. introd. pp. xv, xvi), to interpo- 
late v. 9. §§ 14-16, 1137 a. 4-26 between § 3 and § 4 here. It 
may be true that ‘the doctrine of ch. 1. § 4, is necessary to 
complete the argument of ch. g. § 16,’ and it is interesting to note 
that this was the opinion of Mich. Eph. ‘ who, though he does not 
suspect any displacement, is nevertheless careful in commenting on 
the latter passage to quote the former. But it is necessary to 
remember in connexion with this quotation that he has already 
explained to his own satisfaction the immediate sequence of § 4 
upon § 3 in ch. 1. ‘ 

For the popular view here appealed to, that Justice implies 
BovdAnous, 2, e. a definite moral bent, and is therefore not a ddvapis or 
émotnpn cf. Philemon (quoted by Stobaeus, “Zor. vol. i. p. 189, ed. - 
Meineke) dvijp dSixaids éorw ody 6 pa) adiKdv | GAN’ doris ddiceiv Suvdpevos 
pa Bovdrera, and Menander (Meineke iv. 344) Sixatos adicciv odk 
exiorata: tpdmos. The term mpoarpeirae would probably have been 
preferred by the writer here as more technically correct than 
Bovdera, had he wished to give an accurate definition of justice : as 
it is, he merely quotes popular language: cf v. 8. 11 dikatos brav 
Mpoehopevos Suxaompayh, and v. 5. 17 Kal 4 pev Sucasocbvy eori Kal? hv 6 
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dixaos héyerar mpaxrixds KaTA Tpoalpeow rod dicaiov. At the same time 1129 a.9. 
it is to be noted that in v. 11. 6, the impossibility of 7d éaurév dduceiv 
is proved by reference to the fact (stated in v. 9. 5 and 6) that no 
man weshes (Bovdera) to be injured; the absence of Bovdnors 
shows that there is no ddikia mpds éavrdv. Tpoaipeors, however, seems 
to be the accepted term in the two Aristotelian passages which state 
most explicitly the distinction now before us between a moral habit 
and a faculty—viz. EZ. WV. iv. 7. 12 ov év 77 duvdper 8 éoriv 6 ddator, 
adn’ €v Th mpoaipéver’ Kara Tiy Ew yap Kal T@ Towade eivar dhafav éorw, 
and Zof, iv. 5. 126 a. 30 dpay dé nal ci re rev Weerav  hevkray «is 
Stvapw 7) cis rd duvardy eOnxev (sc. one’s Opponent in a dialectical 
encounter), ofov roy coduoriy 4 didBodov 4 Krémtny Tov Suvdpevov dOpa 
Ta GA6rpia KNewrew, ovdels yap Tv cipnuevoy TH Suvards eival TL TovT@Y 
Towovtos Aéyerar’ Suvarar pv yap kai 6 Oeds Kat 6 orovdaios Ta haddAa Spay, 
aN’ odk e€iol Tovoiro mivtes yap of avrAoe kata mpoaiperw dAéyorrat. 
The distinction between moral character on the one hand and 
intellectual ability or professional skill on the other, which is 
formulated by Aristotle in the above passages, was one which the 
Greek mind found it difficult or inconvenient to keep in view, if we 
may judge from Plato’s evidently strong desire to bring it home to 
his readers: see Rep. 332 D 16 rods idovs dpa et rroveiv kal exOpovs 
kaxas Sixaoovyny éyer ; Aoxet pot. Tis odv Suvatwratos kdyvovtas idovs 
ed mo.civ kai €xOpovs Kaas mpos vdcov kal vyieav; “larpds . . . 335 D 
ov Oepudrnros, otuar, epyov woxew, Grdd Tod evaytiov, Nai, Ovddé 
Enporntos vypaivev, GAG Tod evavtiov. Wdyv ye. Ovde dy Tod dyabod 
Bdamrew, ad\Ad Tod evavtiov. Paiverar, “O S€ ye Sikavos dyabds ; Tlavu ye. 
Ovx dpa rod Sixaiov Bddwrew epyov, & Tlodeuapye, ov're idov ovr’ adXov 
ovdéva, GAA Tov évavriov. Gorgias 460 C Xw, Ovxodv dvdyxn rov 
pyroptkdy Sikaoy etvat, Tov dé Sixavoy Bovrec Oat Sikava mpdrrew; Top. Pai- 
vetal ye. Zw, ovdérore dpa Bovdnoerar 6 ye Sixavos adiceiv. Top, ’Avdykn. 
Zw. rov dé pyropixdy avaykn ék Tod Adyou Sikatoy eivar, Top, Nai. Ew. 
ovdérore dpa BovAncerat 6 pyropikos ddixeiy. Gorgias then contradicts 
himself by saying that the fnyropuxéds may use his art ddécas—the 
intention of the whole passage being to bring vividly before us ‘ the 
old confusion of the Arts and the Virtues’ (Jowett iii, 12). Cf also 
Meno 90 B, where it is argued that virtue is not an accomplishment 
which can be taught, else good men would surely teach their sons 
to be virtuous. So far from being an accomplishment which can 
be acquired, it is rather a divine gift or inspiration. At any rate, 
it is not something which the sophists can teach, as riding-masters 
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teach the art of riding: see also LZ. WV. v. 9. 16 rod dikaiov otovrat 
elvat ovOev-Frrov rd dduiceiv, Ste ovOev Arrov 6 Sikatos GAAa Kal paddov 
Svar’ av exaoroy pagar tovrav, and Grant’s note ad loc.— The 
opinion that justice implies its contrary as if it were an art (Sévapis) 
would be a consequence of the Socratic doctrine that justice is 
knowledge. Plato saw what this doctrine led to and drew out the 
paradoxical conclusion, Rep. p. 334 a, Mipp. Alin. pp. 375, 6: 
The Aristotelian theory that justice is a moral state (&€s) set the 
difficulty at rest. To this last remark it is necessary to add that 
Plato, although he has no technical terms in which to express his 
view, sees as clearly as Aristotle that justice is a state involving the 
harmony of the whole man, and resulting from life-long intelligent 
obedience to duos, If justice were the dexterity of a single faculty, 
easily imparted in a few lessons by the Professors of énropixy, then 
pytoptxy would be the sovereign science, as these Professors main- 
tain. But mwoderixy is the sovereign science, and pyropixy is ancillary: 
see Politicus 304 C DE, and note on #. WV. i. 2. 6. 


§ 4.] See Met. ©. 2. 1046 b. 1 SpAov Gre Kal ray Surdpewy ai pev 
€covrat Gdoyor ai b€ pera Adyov. Sid maoae ai Tréxvat Kal ai moimrikal 
emiotnpat Suvdpers eiciv’ apyat yap peraBdAnrixai eiow ev GAA@ 7 GAXo. 
kal ai prev peta Adyou Tacat Tov evaytioy ai adrai, ai & adoyou pia Evds, 
oiov TO Oeppov rod Oeppaive pdvov, 4 S€ iarpiK) vdcov Kal byeias, aiTLov 
d€ Stu Adyos early 7H emiarHun, 6 de Adyos 6 adrds SynAot TO mpaypa Kal THY 
aTépnow, TAY Ovx oavTas, Kal got os dudoiv, gore 8 ws Tod tmdp- 
Xovros paddov, ar advayKn Kal Tas Tola’Tas éemioTHpas elvar pev TOY 
évavtiov, etvar d€ rod pév Kad” abras Tod dé py Ka abrds’ Kai yap 6 Adyos 
Tov pev Kal?’ abrd, Tou S€ tpdroy twa Kata cupBeByKds* dmodpdace: yap Kat 
arogopa Sndoi 76 evavtiov' % yap otépnots 7 TpeTn TO €évaytiov, aitn & 
dropopa Oarépov. eémet S€ ra evavria ok eyyiyvera ev TH aiTa, 4 © 
excoTnun Stvayis TH Aéyov Exeww, Kal y oxi) KwHcEws exer dpynv, TO pév’ 
dyewdv vyievay pdvoy mort Kal Td Oepyavrixdy Oepydryta Kal Td WouKTiKdv 
Wuxpérnra, 6 8 émotnpev dupdo, From this passage it is plain that 
the dvvduecs of the present section are ai pera Adyou Surduers, and it is 
probable that the émorjya: which the writer has more prominently 
in view are ai mourixal emothpa, such as iarpexh, 2. e. those which are 
dpxai peraBAnrixal év GA@ 7 d\do—although, of course, the remark 
Tay évartioy 7 adry is true Of science generally. Thus the émorjun 
or Svvamis pera AMé-you—iarpixn, apprehending the @doyos divayis—rd 
Gepyavrixdy, apprehends also its contrary 7d yurixdy, and according 
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as it employs the one or the other will produce Oepydrns or Wouxpdrns 1129 a. 
in the patient—always a definite result from the means taken, since 
ai Goyor Suvdpers pia évds. In Mer. ©. 2 the contrast is that between 
an Gdoyos Sivas such as 7d byewdy (2. ¢. rd mounriKdy byetas) and a 
Svvapis pera Aéyou, such as iarpixy: in the passage before us (7h. v. 
i, 4) the contrast is between a ééis, such as byéeva, and a Sévays perd 
Adyov, such as iarpien, As the ddroyos Svvayis—rd byvewdy produces 
only syle (Met.), so the e€us—iyiera (£th.) produces only byewd 
(2. é. Ta onpavTixd tyrelas—see Top. i. 15. 106 b. 35 76 byrewdv 7d pev 
vyteias mourexdv, ro Sé vdakrikdy, To dé onpayticdv. Cf. Met, T. 2. 
1003 a. 35, Met. K. 3. 1061 a. 6). For the doctrine rév evavtioy 
pia éxvotnun the editors refer to An. Pr. 24 a. 21, 48 b. 5, 50a. 19, 
Phys. viii. 1. 251 a. 30, de An. 427 b. 5; and Jackson refers also 
to Plato, Phaedo 94 D, and Charmides 166 E. The reason why 
Tay évavtiov pia émuornun is stated in the passage M77. 0. 2. 1046 b. 
I-20 quoted above—viz. Adyos early H emiatnun, 6 S€ Aédyos 6 adros 
dnAot Oo mpaypa kal thy orépnow. For orépnois see Mei. A. 22, and 
cf. Zop. vi. 9, where rules are given for the definition of ra xara 
orépnow Aeyopeva. 


iis 8 1 evavtia tdv evavtiwy od] Rassow (orsch. p. 95, note) a. 14. 
supports the conjecture of Muretus—ééts 8’ 9 air) rav évavtiay od, 
On the margin of his copy Muretus found the note of a scribe to the 
effect that some MSS. have avri instead of evarria. This suggested 
to Muretus that an original airj became dvi, which in its turn 
became evavria. H® actually reads 7 airy. 


dyvewds Padifew| Cf. Zop. i. 15. 106 b. 34 1rd byewSs 7 TounTiKds a, 16. 
i} Qudakrixds f) onpavTiKds pyOncerar, 


§ 5. wodddxis pév ody yvwpiterar ...]| The transition here, a. 17. 
though suggested by the émorjyn doxet rev evavriov 7 abti etvat Of 
§ 4, is very abrupt, and even inconsequent. After telling us in 
§§ 3 and 4 that ‘ the é&s Justice does not result in both dé«aa and 
dca, but only in the former, herein differing from a dvvayis pera 
Adyou like tarpexf, which can produce either health or sickness, and, 
generally, from an émorjpy which, if it knows the és, also knows 
the orépnous of the és,’ the writer seems to be suddenly struck by 
the Jogical importance of this last point (that the knowledge of the 
Zés is the knowledge of its orépyais) for his present purpose (the 
joint investigation of Sxaoctvy and ddixia), and enlarges on it 
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1129 a. 17. throughout §§ 5, 6, and 4, dismissing entirely the really important 
ethical docirine (the difference between és and Sévapis OF emtorHpn) 
which he has only just raised in §§ 3 and 4. Inconsequent, how- 
ever, though the transition marked by péy ody certainly is, we can 
understand how it might seem a perfectly natural one to a writer 
whose critical faculty was overweighed by his knowledge of peri- 
patetic doctrine. According to that doctrine éés or ‘ possession’ is 
related not only to certain definite éxrd (¢. e. r& kara riv Ew) which 
may be safely inferred from it (as in turn it may be inferred from 
them as symptoms), but also to the orépyows or ‘ privation’ of that 
of which as ééts it is the ‘ possession.’ ‘True, the relation between 
és and éxrd is something very different from that between ¢éis 
and orépnois: but the writer of the Fifth Book is not the man to 
discriminate in such a case. He sees no inconsequence in the 
remark that ‘a éfs does not produce contraries—but the knowledge 
of a és is the knowledge of its evavria ééis or of its orépnors.’ 

The writer’s implication, however, in §§ 5, 6, 7, and 8—that the 
knowledge of d:xaoctvy is the knowledge of dé:kia, and vice versa— 
must be accepted with a reservation. It has only a logical value. 
Definitions of the two ees, embodying and rationalising popular 
opinion, may indeed be arrived at by one enquiry. We may save 
ourselves the trouble of making two enquiries. But it is only the 
just man, as such, who readly knows what Justice is. The dialect- 
ical outsider, as such, can only rationalise the popular tmoAnpes as 
€xopev rept rod dtxaiov, as he may equally well rationalise the tmoAn- 
Weis mepi rod adikov. As the just man, however, is not ideally just, 
but has to struggle with the forces of evil, he will also know déckia, 
and he will know it 2% zs essence, because the essence of dd:xéa is 
that it opposes itself to Sicaoctvn, The just man knows dévukia 
essentially because he knows. it for what it really is—as the enemy 
of dicaocvvn. But it is not conversely true that the knowledge of 
daduxia which the adé.xos possesses is also the knowledge of Sicatootyn. 
He sees in d:catoovvn only the enemy of ddiia: but this is to see 
only an accident of d:katoodv, which is essentially kaNorm—a 
beautiful organising principle—xat o¥ écmepos otf égos ott@ Oavpa- 
orés. ‘The dduxos in short knows the sanction of the just law—the 
punishment which it inflicts, but not the just law 7ése/f, as such: 
see Plato, Rep. iii. 409 D, E mompia pév yap dperny re kal abrip 
ovmor’ dy yvotn, dpery 5€ hioews maSevomérns xpévm dua avtas re Kal 
Tovnpias emuotnuny AnYerat, 
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tay Swoxepévor| Fritzsche quotes Mer. A. 2. 982 a. 23 6 rp 1129 a.19. 
kaOddou emornuny exav oid€ mas mdvta ra broxeiueva, Where Ta troxel- 
eva are the particular cases or facts which fall under the general 
tule or principle. In his note on the passage, Bonitz, while 
showing how the term naturally lends itself to this sense (the 
extension of the logical subject—rd imokeipevov is narrower than 
that of the predicate), remarks that it is a sense which it does not 
bear elsewhere (ze. than in M/ez. A. 2), so far as he knows, in 
Aristotle’s writings. Nor is it easy to see how here (Z. J. v. 1. 5) 
it can mean merely particular cases or symptoms—ra dmé ris SEews, 
for é« rév edexrixav plainly takes up dd rév froxemévov, and rd 
evextixdv is immediately afterwards explained as 76 wounrixdv, Peters 
translates—‘ A habit is often known by the opposite habit, and 
often by its causes and results’; and Jackson says: ‘ra trokelyeva 
include not merely manifestations and symptoms of the és in 
question, but also its causes and conditions. In fact the tokeueva 
of tyie (to take a particular example) are ra éysewa in the various 
kindred senses of gvdakrikd, mountixd, onwavrixd, and Sexrixa tyias. 
For these senses of tyewa cf. Mer. iii. 2. p. 1003 a. 34, X. 3. Pp. 
1061 a. 5, Zop. i. 15. p. 106, b. 35.’ Iam inclined to think that if 
the writer had intended to use dzoxeiweva here for evexrixd in this 
very wide sense of the latter term, he would not immediately have 
added kal rd evexrixdy rd mountixdy «.7.A. I prefer to understand ra 
tmoxeipeva aS the materzal conditions of eveEia (ro dvaykaiov tO && 
trobécews Of Phys. ii. 9. 199 b. 34-200 b. 8, 7d ob odk avev 7d ed Of 
Met. &. 7. 1072 bd. 12, Td Gs DAH Aeydpevoy kal ai kunoes al radrns Of 
Phys. ii. 9. 200 a. 31)—the necessary food, &c., used as means or 
material (ré TOUNTLKOY eve€ias) by the yuuvaorns or trainer who is the 
efficient cause of eve&lia: cf. Pol. A. 1. 1238 b. 25 thy Kpatiorny te 
dm\Gs Kal THY ek Tdv UmoKeevav apiotny ov Set AeAnOevae TOv ayabdv 
vopobérny kat tov &s dAnOas modurikdv, Fritzsche (whom Grant follows) 
is supported in his (I think, erroneous) view of the meaning of 
troxeipeva here by Mich, Eph. who has—yropifera 4 eis . . . Sn 
ard trav bw abthy éxrév, kal ra éxrad ek tis eEews. The Paraph. 
Heliodorus, however, is right—yweckorrat 8¢ ai ers kal amd tev éxrov 
Eis pev yap hépe eineiv 4 byleva, Exrdv dé 7d byrecvdv 8 pds dylevav péper 
el yap ywooxoper tyrewoy etva 7d Tountixdy muKvdrntos ev TapKt ywaoko- 
pev eveElav etvar tiv ev oapxt muxrdrnra, The Paraph., it will be 
observed, is guilty of a little confusion here in his use of the terms 
iylea and evefia: see Top. v. 7.137 a. 3, quoted by Zell, emet spotos 
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> 4 4 \ ‘ 
exer larpds Te mpos TO mountiKds Uytetas Elval Kal ‘yumYaTTHS pos TO TOUN- 
p Aa Fz > , ow x w 
rikds evegias, tote & iSiov yupvacrod TO mrouTuKoy Etvat eveElas, ein av idtov 


, a > , 
iatpod rd moinrtikoy eivar vytetas, 


muxvdtys| Zell quotes Phystognomonica 806 b. 22, where oxhnpd 
is coupled with edexrixy as applied to odpé. 


§ 6. dxodoudet K.7..] Zop. i. 15. 106 b. 21 ere emi rev Kara 

4 x, o& la > o > A is col , 
orépnow kai Céw eyopévav emicxoreiv' ei yap Oarepov mrcovaxas heyerat, 
kal TO Nourdy, oloy et 7d aicOdverOar mAcovaxds Aéeyerar Kata TE THY WuxnY 

\ A a“ ‘ cy 2 , > an c én , A 
kal 7d cpa, Kal To dvaicOnrov civas mAcovayOs pyOnoerar Kard Te Wuynv 


Kal TO o@pa. 


as émt TS moAU] because there are exceptions to the above rule: 
see Zop.i. 15. 106 b. 2 TO pev xara tHv Srdvoray iew 7d puceiv 
évavriov’ 7G Sé Kara THY Toparikyy evepyerav ovdév—z. e. Prev is used 
mAeovayas (= to love’ and ‘to kiss’), but puceiv the Odrepor is not. 

otoy ei 75 Sixatov, kal Td &8ixoy| This is the reading of Ha Mb 
Nb Q> B' adopted by Bekker and Bywater. But K», Pb, Camb. 
read oiov «i 7d Gdikov kat 7 adbdixia, and Lb (followed by Jackson) 
reads oiov ef 7d OSikaoy Kat Td GOikov Kal 7 ddikia: 2.@. we have 76 
&uxov and 4 ddixia, but their contraries 76 Sikacov and 4 Sixaoovvn are 
absent from Kb Pb Camb., and 4 Sixaootvn is absent from Lb, I 
would suggest that the archetype of Kb Pb Camb., which was 
throughout distinguished for the unusual frequency with which it 
omitted words and clauses, omitted 1d Sikaov kat 4 Sexarocdivn Kai, the 
original reading being ofov «i rd Stkavov kal 4 Sikaioctvn, Kat rd Gtkov 
kal 4 dduia, The plural @érepa (given by all MSS. apparently, 
except H® and Tr, which have @drepov—adopted by Bywater—in 
both places) would perhaps be thus accounted for: cf for similar 
plurals 4. WV. v. 2. 9. 1130 b. 14 kal 1d adcKov kat 7 ddicia od tabTa 
Gdn’ Erepa exeivay, Ta pev os pépy Ta O as Oda, 


§ 7. 81a 1d odveyyus civar Thy Spovupiay adtdv havOdver| se. 7) 
épovupia—‘ the equivocation, rv dyovupiay being = ra dpudvupa: 
‘because the things called by the same name (ra Spcovupa) stand 
very close to each other, the equivocal use of the name escapes 
notice. ‘Oyevupa are things which have nothing but the name in 
common, as Man and Picture, each of which is called ¢6ov, Suvd- 
vupa are things which have a common name and a common nature, 
as Man and Ox: each not only zs called, but 7s (Gov: see Cat. 1. 
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I a. I dpovupa héyerar Sv dvopa pédvov kowdy, 6 8 Kara Tovvoua Aoyos 1129 a. 27: 
Erepos .. . cuvovupa d€ Aéyerar Sy 76 re Bvoua Kowdy Kar 6 Adyos 6 adros, 
In Top. i, 15, 107 a. 3 Aristotle illustrates the equivocal uses of the 
term dya@év under various Categories, and remarks that a term 
which is applied to several objects, each of which belongs to a 
different Category, is employed equivocally, ze. with a different 
meaning in each Category—cxomeiy dé kal ra -yévn rev Kara robvoya 
karnyopiay, ei raird éotw emi mavrav’ ei yap pi) Tavrd, Sjdov Gre dudve- 
pov TO Reydpevor, oiov 7d dyabdv ev edéopate pév Td TounTiKdy HSovns, év 
tatpixy S€ 7d moutixdy byeias, emt S€ tis Wuyjs 7d mowdy elva, ofov 
aappova 7) dvdpelay 7) Sixaiav' Gpoiws dé Kai emi dvOpdmov. énayod bé 
TO Moré, oiov Td €v TH Kap ayabdy' dyabdy yap éyerar 7d ev TE Kalp@* 
moddakis 8€ 7d moody, ofov emt rod perpiov' Aéyerar yap Td péTpLov ayabdy, 
Gore opovupov rd dyabey, aoaitwas dé kal 7d devkdy emi oopatos pev 
xpGpa, emt d€ havas Td evnKoov’ mapamAnoiws dé Kat 7d dé" od yap 
aoaitas emi mavtov To aditd Aéyerar’ hovy pev yap d£eia 4 Tayeia, 
xaOarep paciv of Kata Tots dpiOpods dpporkol, ywvia 8 d€eia 7 ehaoowy 
dpOns, paxatpa dé » d€vyavos. The Categories are thus an important 
instrument in the hands of the Dialectician when engaged with the 
second of the four processes mentioned in Zop. i. 13. 105 a. 21 as 
constituting the dialectical method—ra 8€ épyava 8 dy edropjoopev 
TOY ovAOyopay eoTl Térrapa, &Y pev Td TpoTdcets aBeiv, SevTepov Se 
moaax@s Ekaotov héyetar Sivacbar diedeiv, rpirov tas Siapopas etpeiv, 
réraptov & % Tov dpoiov oxeyis. In connexion with this practical 
employment in dialectic of the Categories as means of distinguish- 
ing ra mAcovaxds AeydSpeva, it may be noted as not without significance 
that the Treatise on the Categories itself (whether written by 
Aristotle or not matters little) begins with the words dépévupa 
deyerat. 

With && 7d civeyyus civar THY épovvpiay Jackson compares Phys. 
vii. 4. 249 a. 23 «iol Te TY Gu@rymidy ai pev TmOAd améxovoat, ai dé 
éxoveal twa Gpowdrnta, ai & eyyds if} yéver 7 avadoyia, 616 ov Soxovow 


€ , > > 
OU@VupLaL Elval ovoat, 


kal ox Gorep emt Tav méppw SHA paddov (4 ydp Srapopd mohdy a. 28. 
4 Kara Thy iS€av)] It is not where the éyévupa are particulars plainly 
distinguished by their ‘outward appearance’ (Peters), e.g. Collar- 
bone and Key, that duervpia is dangerous. It is when we are 
dealing with abstractions or general notions that it is likely to 
escape our notice and lead us into error: see Am, Post. ii. 13. 


1129 a. 28. 


a, 30. 
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97 b. 30 af Gpovupliar avOdvovor paddov év ois kabddov 4 ev ois 
adiapdpos. Undetected épovupia prevents the discovery of truth 
by causing us to connect together notions or facts which have 
nothing or little in common. From the comparison of such 
notions or facts no scientific results can be obtained, since scientific 
discovery requires the comparison of things which are similar (4 
rod Spolov oxéyns), their similarity, as science understands similarity, 
being that which strikes us after we have.carefully noted their dif- 
ferences (ras dSuahopds etpeiv): while it is impossible to note their 
differences till we have cleared the ground by dissolving any false 
associations due to éuevupia which may exist in our minds (mocaxés 
exaorov Aéyerar diedeiv): see Top. i. 13. 105 a. 21 quoted above. 
‘Oudvupa, in short, as such, are not comparable for scientific pur- 
poses: but 76 cuvadvupoy may cvpBryr6v Top. i. 15. 107 b. 17. 

SHAN paddov] ‘Comparatively plain.’ Grant. Cf. De Gen. 
et Cor. 321 b. 30 9 yap Ody éErepa odca SHrAn paddov rod cidous 
évradda 7) emi capkds Kal TSv 6pocopepav. Spengel suggests (wrongly) 
parrov dnrn (Arist. Studien Nic. Eth. i. p. 207) for dyn padrov— 
‘Das letzte Wort (uaddov) gehdrt nicht zu d7Ay, sondern zu méppa, 
so viel als moppwrépo. Seine jetzige Stellung ist kaum zu recht- 
fertigen, vielleicht gentigt es ém rév mépp@ padXov dfAn zu setzen.” 

kets] Zell and others quote Plutarch, Reg. e¢ imp. apophthegmata 
g tis 5€ Kdedds ad’rG (Philip) xareayeions €v modu, kat Tod Gepamed- 
ovtos larpod mdvtrws te Kal’ Hpuepav airoivtos, AduBave, pn, dca BovdAer’ 
THY yap Krew Exets. 

When 4 xaéddov dikatoovvn and 4 kara pépos Sixaocvvn are 
here said to be déuevupa, it is obvious that the term is not to 
be taken in the strict sense of &y 7d dvopa pdvoy xowdy (Cat. i. 
Ia. 1), 2.é@ Of ra kvplos dudvupa Aeyoueva d eore Ta ATS TEYNS 
(Alexander Aph. Jet. p. 197, line 12, ed. Bonitz); for, as Mich. 
Eph. says in his note on the present passage—rév Sikavoovvev 

7 pev éotly Somep yévos Sixaocivyn Kata mdons dperns, H Oe 
domep taitns eidos, Bore as pev yevos Kal eidos ouvevuna €rovrat 
emidexovrat yap ra eldn tov tv yevdv dpiopdr. Below (v. 2. 6, on 
which see note) they are actually called cuvévyya. In fact, the 
two kinds of SiKaotvy (or of déikia) are said to be dudrupa 
with as much or as«little right as the things called dyaéé are 
said in Zop. i. 15. 107 a. 3-17 to be dpavipas reysueva. The 
statement made 107 a. 11 Scte dudvypoy ro dyabdy certainly cannot 
be reconciled with Z. WV. i. 6. 12. 1096 b, 27 od yap Zouxe(se. 7d 
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dyaOdv) rois ye awd tbyns Spioripors, unless we allow a latitude in 1129 a. 30. 
the use of the term 6uévupa which the definition in Cas. 1.1 a. 1 
does not prepare us for. The épeévvpa of that definition are merely 
ra amd Tvxns, Whereas the kinds of justice (like the various dyad) 
are only called éueévypa by an exaggeration, perhaps justified by the 
circumstance that the points in which they differ are very apt to 
be overlooked. In strict Aristotelian language they are neither 
oporupa nor yet cuverupa, but ra mpds ev eydueva—see Mer. Z. 4. 
1030 b. 2 ovd€ yap iarpixdy copa kal Epyov kal oxetos déyerar ovre 
épavipws ore Kal’ év adda mpos &—on which Alexander (p. 441. 
13. ed. Bonitz) has ovd€ yap 76 larpixdy cSpa Kal oxedos odre Suovipes 
héyerar ot're xa? év kal ouvvovipas [cf. Alex. Met. Pp. 199. 20 ka& év 
pev eydpeva déyer TA Gvvdvupa Kal bp’ & re Kowdy Teraypéva yévos |, adda 
mpos ev, Hyouv ws Ta ad’ évds te kal mpds &v—e.g.a drug, a bandage, 
and a lancet are all called farpixdé because they are dmé rijs iarpukijs, 
depend upon, are prescribed by, or used by medical science: exer- 
cise, fresh air, and food are all called tyewa because they are mpds 
tip wyieay, have Health in view as their end: see Alex. Jez. 197. 
2 Ta d€ ad’ évds Te Kal mpds Ev Neydpeva ovTE THY TOY CLV@VipeY icoTIBLiaY 
mpos TO KaTnyopovpevov oa er mpos GAAnAa, ovre maw exer THY TOY bpo- 
vipoy akpatrdy te Kal dyukrov érepdrnta, GAN €or Tis adrois Kowevia KaTa 
7O eivat Tadra a déyera TH civai twa Hiow ekeivov tod mpdyparos, Kal 
TavTny év TovTos mas evopacba Tac, ad’ ov dvta i) mpds 6 Adyow ExovTa 
ria ua TodTO Kal TOU Ovdparos KekoWarnKEV atTOdD .. . ov pdvoy dvdpuaTos 
Kexolv@ynke TH ToLa’Ta Kal OvTws exovTa mpds GAANAa ws TA KUpios duorupa 
Aeydpeva & €ort Ta amd TUxnS, GAG Kal aitiay Twa EXEL TOD Gpolws dAAAotS 
avopacbar, 

Thus 4 i76 rév aixéva tov Cewv and 7 Tas Odpas Krciovow are both 
called «deis and are 6povupa: horse and ox are both called (gov and 
are ovvdvupa or Kad’ é deydueva: a bandage and a drug are both 
called tarpixd, and are ad’ évds kat mpds ev Neydpeva, It is under this 
third head, then, that the two kinds of justice really fall. ‘O isos, 
the fair man, and 6 vépipos, the man who has all the social dperai, 
are both called 8ikavoxr, because the moral quality or complex of 
qualities characterised in each case is aq’ évds, 2. ¢. awd ris wohurunts 
—is produced by the chief science; and is an instrument in its 
hands pis &, z.e. mpos 76 ed Cqv. Similarly Eudemus and the 
writer of JZ. 7. describe the kinds of giAia as mpos & Aeyopeva— 
E. EH. 2. 1236 a. 16 avdyn dpa rpia pidtas €idy eivar, kat pare Kab? 
év dmdoas pnd’ as €idn évds yévors, pire mapmay éyerOa Spwvipas’ mpods 

cc 


1129 a. 30. 


Oss Gis 


a, 32. 


b. 1. 
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play ydp twa déyovrat Kal mporny, domep Td iarpixdy. Cf. A.M. ii. 11. 
1209 a..19-31. Similarly Alex. (J/e7. p. 197) places 16 dyaédy, 7d 
oxjpa, and 6 dpiOuds under ra mpds & Aeydpeva. For the sense, 
however, in which Particular and Universal Justice may be called 
cuvdvupa see note on V. 2. 6. 


§ 8. rocaxds]| 7d rocayds Exacrov Aéyerar Sieheiv is the second of the 
four 8pyava Sv Sv edropjoopey ray ovAAoyopOy enumerated in Top.i. 13. 
105 a. 23. The first—ré mpordoers haBeiv—has been employed in § 3. 


kat 6 mheovéxtys Kat dvicos] NC, Par. 1853, Bywater: other 
MSS., however, have the article before duoos: and Kb and CCC 
for kai 6 dwoos read kai ddicos, a circumstance which may be thought 
to favour the view of Trendelenburg, Ramsauer, and Jackson, who 
reject kal 6 duoos. ‘These words (kal 6 dyoos),’ says Jackson, 
‘which after Trendelenburg I have bracketed, but which Bekker 
retains, cannot be said to destroy the sense, as they might be taken 
as an explanation of 6 mcovexrns [this apparently is the view of the 
scribe of NC and Bywater, who omit the article before aos]. But 
they are certainly awkward, especially as the same idea is introduced 
with a justificatory explanation in § 11. See Trendelenburg’s 
Historische Bettrége zur Philosophie ii. 354. I conceive that the 
scribe, not seeing that the word mAcovéxrns suggested isos as its 
correlative, bridged the apparent gap by anticipating § 11.’ On 
the other hand, Hampke, with the approval of Spengel (Ar7stotelische 
Studien i. 207), brackets the words kat 6 mdeovéxrns. Their omission 
would, of course, make the clause more symmetrical: but the 
opening words of § 9 seem to show that they must be retained. 
On the whole, the omission of the article before ducos seems to be 
the easiest way out of the difficulty. For a remarkable criticism 
of 7d ddiKeiv = 1d mcovexreiv see Plato, Gorgias 483 B-484 B: the 
gist of it is contained in the following words—zyu@ peév roiro ddiKov 
kal aloypov éyerat Td mréov Cyreiv exew T&y moANGV Kal ddiKEiv adTS 
kadovow" 7 S€ ye, ofpat, iors avTy dmodaiver adrd, drt Sixaidy éore Tov 
dpeiva tov xelpovos méov exe Kal tov Svvat@repoy Tov dduvarwrépov, 
dndot S€ radra woddaxod Gre ovTws Eyer Kal ev Trois GAXots (dors kal rév 
avOparav év Gdais Tais TéAEot Kal Tois yeveowy, bre oUTw Td Sixaov KéKpLTaL, 
Tov Kpeitr@ Tod Hrrovos apxew Kal wheov éxew. Cf. Menander (Meineke 
iv. 359) lodrnta & atpov kal mreoveEiav iye. 

§ 9. eet Sé wheovéxtns 6 ASixos| Td card pépos dikov is 7d dvcov. 
But 76 @moov, which is the generic term (rodro yap meptéxer Kad Kowdy 
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§ 11), has two species, 7d whéov and 73 petov. As, however, the man 1129 b. 1, 
who habitually disregards ieérns almost invariably does so for his 
own advantage, ré mdéov is practically identical with ré duoov. The 
duoos with whom we are practically concerned is the mAcovéxrns. 
The pevovéerns—the man who will not stand up for his rights when 
he knows that he is being unfairly treated—is not often met with, 
and may be neglected. Not to be confounded with the pecovegia 
properly so-called of the man who (reluctantly, of course—see V. 
g and 11) allows himself to be unfairly treated is the merely 
apparent. pecovegia of the man who chooses 76 petov xaxév, for this 
is really mAcove£ia. Lb and B® read xai (adopted by Bekker) before 
mAeovéxrns: this cai might be defended as accentuating the term 
meovexrns, and calling attention to the fact that the ducos with whom 
we have practically to do is the mAcovéxrns not the peovéerns— 
‘Since the unjust man is not merely unfair (doos) but unfair 
to his own advantage (kal mcovéxrns).’ 


mept taya0a gorat| Cf. Rep. 359 C riv mreoveEiay raca iors b. 2. 


Sumkew mépuxev as ayabdy, voum S€ Bia mapdyera emt THY Tod toov Tiny. 


od mdévra, ANAG trepl boa . . .| The mdeovéxrns seeks to have more 
than his fair share of ta éxtés dyad. To seek to have ra epi 
Wouxnv (see £.V.i. 8.2) in as large measure as possible is not 
mreoveEia: see &. LV. ix. 8. 11. 1169 a. 34 & maot 57 Tots émawerois 
6 omovdaios haiverar Eavt@ Tod Kaod Théov vépov. oUTw pev odv pidavrov 
eivas Set, kaOdmep cipntar’ as & of modXol, od xpn. ‘These éxrds ayaa 
are dmdds del dyabd, rwi 8 od« dei—z. e. they are 7m themselves good 
things, although 7 certain relations (which must be specified in 
each case) they may be evils. Thus it would be absurd to call 
‘money’ a bad thing. The term ‘ money,’ taken by itself without 
qualification (émdés), suggests the idea of something good; although 
when we qualify it, and speak of ‘the profligate’s money’ (r/), it 
suggests the idea of something bad: cf. Zo. ii. 11. 115 b. 33 6 
dv pndevds mpootibepéevou Soxy eivae Kadov 4) alc ypov 7) GAXo TL TOY ToLOUTa?, 
Gms pnOnoerat. 

Il\covegia puts into practice the false theory of life which is 
criticised in Z. V.i. 10. That theory placed «tdamoria in external 
eirvyia—in the mere presence of (as distinguished from the proper 
use of) those things é» Ta pev tmdpxew avaykaiov ta S€ ovvepya kat 
xpnowma mépvxey dpyavtxds (ZN. i. 9. 7. 1099 b. 27—Ccf. the dvayxaia 
c& tmobécews of Phys. ii. 9, and 16 08 ov dvev ro ed of Mer. A. 7. 

cc 2 


1129 b. 2. 
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x 


1072 b. 12). This false theory of life, then, the wAcovexrns puts 
into practice, making the accumulation of these external good 
things, which are only means to the noble life, his end. He pursues 
ra dwhés dyad without considering whether they are or are not, 
as possessed by him, conducive to his own true welfare (airg 
ayabd)—z. e. conducive to the evépyeva yuxijs kar’ dpernv. Of all the 
forms of vice, his is the most w#principled—involves the most 
systematic neglect of the ideal, and is the most degrading to the 
moral character, inasmuch as it is the abuse of those external good 
things which are materially necessary to the practice not only of 
justice but of all the other social virtues. Mich. Eph. has the 
following note here—eirav rév mdeovéxrny adikov civar wept ra ayabd, 
éyet pu) wept mdvra Ta ayaba wAcovexryy eivar’ odre yap Tod iarpod 7 Tod 
pytopos larpik@repos i) pytopiK@repos arrevder yevéoOa, ore Tov povaLKOd 
povotkwrepos Kal TO méov TovT@y év TovToLs Exe’ GANA Tepl exeiva Ta 
ayaba mreovertet dmep cot amas kal TH éavtdy pice ayabd, Trois pavdors 
dé Kal poxOnpois otk dyad. iat S€ daA@s ayaa wyiera mAOdTOs KadAos 
evyevera dpxy eEovoia, & tH éavtdv Piaet dyaba dvta Tois havAois KaKd 


> 7 a A. \ \ , > ~ > x a , , 
éote paddov dé dyaba kai supepovra adtois eativ aiaxos vocos Tevia, 


GAN’ edxecOor pev . . . aipetoBar S€ td abtots dyabd| A man, 
while choosing poverty and obscurity if these conduce to his true 
welfare,—the performance of duty,—ought to aspire to-a life in 
which that welfare is more brilliantly realised through the proper 
use of wealth and social advantages. 

TI\coveEia then is related only to ra ékrés dyaéa. There is no 
room for it, according to the’ Aristotelian doctrine, where the 
dperai are concerned, The peyaddWuxos in asserting a victorious 
personality before his contemporaries is not a mAcovékrys, although 
€auT@ Tov kadod Td mAéov vévwr. We are tempted to ask, if not 
Aristotle, at least ourselves, the question—Is this self-centred 
culture which must have wealth and leisure, and must, on pain 
of losing its beautiful balance, shut its eyes to the surrounding 
misery and squalor, not a refined form of mAcoveéla after all? 
Or perhaps the more pressing question is that concerning ‘the 
modern man,’ in the notion of whose personality we include 
industrial and commercial success—distinguished by Aristotle as 
merely dvayxaiov (or even Biaov) from the xadév, or life of culture, 
which constitutes the true personality of his citizen—If culture 
is perhaps m)eovegia, what shall we say of the personality. which 
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is constituted by the consciousness of success in commercial and 1129». 5. 
industrial competition, and by the influence which attends such 
success? But the question is a far wider one than at first sight 
appears. It is the law not only of human society, but of the 

natural world, that the strong take to themselves the lion’s share, 

and have become strong by doing so. Are we or are we not to 

have Types distinguished from their fellows by strength and beauty? 

It is practically to this final issue that the question is pushed in 

the remarkable passage quoted from the Gorgdas—483 B, C, D— 

end of note on vy. 1. 8. 


$10.] Cf £.M. v. 3. 15, 16. : b. 6. 


§11.] After xowdy all MSS. apparently except K> and CCC b.11. 
insert (with certain variations) the words kai mapdvopos' todo yap 
[) mapavopia roe 4 anadrns | mepiéxer macav abixiay Kal Kowvdy ear. mons 
adixias. CCC, however, has these words on the margin, in the hand 
apparently of the original scribe. 


§ 12. mas Sikata] mos is added because all enactments are not b. 12. 
just in the sense of aiming at the maintenance of toérns. Many of 
them have no reference to the requirements of Particular Justice : 
they are just 2” a certain sense—t.e. they are just in the wide and 
loose sense, not in the narrow and technical sense. See Mich. 
Eph.—apéokerrar 8€ 15 mas Sikaov, dre py Kata tHy idiws Aeyoperny 
Sixaootyny mdvra Ta yoptpa Sikata, dAAG KaTa THY Kowds, Tlos = kara 
ri Kowas eyoudryny dixatoovyny is further explained by the words 
which follow in § 13, b. 17 écre &va pév tpdmov «.7.d., Where the 
pev is answered by {nrodpev 8€é ye ri ev péper dperns Sixavoodvny in 
chapter 2, § 1: but see below, note on § 13, b. 17. 


§ 18. of 3é vopor &yopedoucr wept dmdvtwv| ‘ The view given here pb. 14. 
of law,’ says Grant, ‘ which is expressed still more strongly below, 
ch. 11, § x, is quite different from modern views. Law is here 
represented as a positive system (though the instances quoted of 
its formulz are all negative, pi) Aeiweww rHv rdfw, &c.), aiming at the 
regulation of the whole of life, sometimes, however, with a bias 
of class-interests, and sometimes only roughly executed (dmeoxeduac- 
pévos). This educational and dogmatic character of the law was 
clearly exemplified to the greatest extent in the Spartan institu- 
tions. Athens rather prided herself (according to the wise remarks 
which Thucydides puts into the mouth of Pericles) on leaving 
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1129 b. 14, greater liberty to the individual. But Plato and Aristotle both 


b. 15. 


made the mistake of wishing for an entire state-control over indi- 
vidual life’ Cf Z£.1V. x. 9. 9 odx ixavdv & icws véovs dvtas tpopis 
kai emypedelas ruxeiv bpOis, ddr’ ered) Kal avdpwbévras Sei emurndevew 
aira kal ebiterOat, Kai wept radra Seoipe® dy vopov, kal Gdos Oy mept 
mavra tov Biov. It must be remembered, however, in connexion 
with the statement of vépou dyopedovct mepi dmdvrev, that véyos has 
a much wider meaning than daw, and includes also all that we 
understand by custom as sanctioned by public opinion. However 
destrable Aristotle may have considered the extension of the sphere 
of law in the strict sense of the term, he could not have affirmed 
with any show of truth that ‘the laws, as a matter of fact, have 
something to say about all that we do’—although it would be true 
to affirm that ‘custom (whether sanctioned by law or by public 
opinion) has.’ How largely the idea of custom enters into the 
connotation of yduos may be seen from the statement Z. JV. v. 11. I 
G& 8€ pr) KeAevet 6 vopos, dmayopevet, which is not true if vduos be trans- 
lated by /aw, but strictly true if it be understood generally as 
custom e.g. custom or fashion does not tell Oxford undergraduates 
to go down to the River in academical dress; it therefore forbids 
them to do so. Nor do the Statutes of the University tell them ; 
but the Statutes do not therefore forbid them. ‘The Statutes are 
neutral in this matter, as in many other matters in which fashion 
takes a side. But see note on v. 11. 1, discussing Jackson’s 
opinion. 


oroxafdpevor .. . tpdtov Tovodrov] As Rassow points out (forsch. 
p- 76) the reference here is to the distinction between épOai modureiar 
in which the rulers rule for the good of all (rd cvpépov maor) and 
mapekBaoes in which they rule for their own advantage (13 cupdépov 
trois kupiow); see Pol, ili. 6. 1276 a. 17 avepdv roivy &s boa peév 
ToNTEiat 70 Kow; ouphépov oKkorodvow avrat pév dpbat tvyxdvovow odoat 
kata 76 dmdas Sikaov . . . iii, 7. 1279 a. 28 drav pe 6 els # of ddiyou 
i) of modAoi mpds 1d Kowdy ouphéepoy dipywor, ravtas pév dpbds dvayxaiov 
civat Tas ToMuretas, Tas b€ mpds 7d iiov Tod évds 4) TOY Odlyov 7) Tov 
mAnOovs mapexBaoes: and cf. L. LV. viii. ro. 

Spengel (p. 207), supposing that the reference is to Democracy 
(waor), Aristocracy (rots dpicrows or tots Kupiows Kar’ dperyv), and 
Oligarchy or Monarchy (rots kupiow kar’ dddov Tpemoy rovdrov), 
proposes to omit 4 rots dpicros or kar’ dperhy #, on the ground that 
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Tois dpiorois = ois kupiots Kar’ dperny. Rassow prefers the omission 
of the words 4 rots dpioros, and Jackson and Susemihl bracket 
them. Bywater, on the other hand, brackets the words kar’ dperny, 
which are omitted by Kb and CCC. I venture to think that their 
omission by K? is a blunder. Bekker, followed bySusemihl, places 
a comma after xvpios, and Rassow says ‘xupiouws mit kar’ dperqy ZU 
verbinden verbietet der Sprachgebrauch, und Bekker ist voll- 
kommen in seinem Rechte, wenn er vor kar’ dperqy ein Komma 
setzt.. But why should kav’ dperjy not relate to rois kupios, or 
even to tois dpiotous? See Pol. A. 5. 1293 b. 3 thy yap ex Trav 
Gpiotav amas kat dpethy modirelay Kal pi) mpds indbeciy twa ayabav 
avdpav povav Sikavoy mpocayopevew dpioroxpariav. It seems to me to 
be the safer course to leave the text as it stands (either with xar’ 
dperny Or with 4 kat’ dperqv) in all MSS. except K> and CCC, 
taking 7d Kown ouppépoy maou to refer to the end of the dpéai 
moreiat, and 1d cupdépov tois dpiorors i) tots Kupious Kar’ aperiy #} 
kat Gov tpdroy rowdroy to refer to the ends of the mapexBdcets : 
tois dpioros, of course, not being the dpucro dmd&s kar’ dperny of 
Pol. A. 5, but the dpucro mpds indbeciv twa ayabdv dvdpav = Trois 
kupios Kar dperny i) kar’ GdXov Twa tTpdmov Tovodrov, where the words 
kar’ dperny must be understood to refer to the standard of high 
birth and military excellence, and the words kar’ GAdov riva tpdrov 
towdtov to the other grounds—especially wealth—on the strength 
of which men claim to rule. The word tovodrov seems to show 
that the writer thought of zodcrixy Svvayis and mAodros rather than 
of édevdepia (see Pol. A. 6. 1294 a. 10 dpicroKparias péev Spos dpern, 
ddvyapxias dé mdodros, Sjpou bé eAevbepia: cf. EL. NV. v. 3. 7)—Z.e. of 
tyranny and of better and worse oligarchies, rather than of 
democracy, in which last the xow) ovppépoy appears at least to 
be more regarded. I cannot, however, agree with those (e.g. 
Michelet and Spengel) who make the writer refer in the words 
To KowH ouppépov maot to the end of democracy. The antithesis 
between maoc and rois kupiows kara «.t.A. is so sharply pointed that 
we must believe the writer to have in his mind the distinction 
between 6péai modureiae and mapexBdcers, 


1129 b. 15. 


Sorte éva péev tpémov x.t.d.] As I have said, these words explain b. 17. 


the mas dicara = Kara Thy Kowds Aeyowévny Stxavootyny dixaa of the last 
§, név being answered by é¢ in ch, 2, $1, 1130 a. 14. Jackson, 
however, opposes éva pév tpdémov and mpoordrre d€ (§ 14, 1129 b. 
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1129 b. 17. 19) and compares ch. 2, §§ I0, II. 1130 b. 22 oxeddv... 26 
xowdsv——Swhere vdupa, which promote virtue through education, 
are distinguished from véuyza which enforce the different virtues.’ 
I think that the broad distinction in v. 2. 10, 11 is rather between 
ra dd Tis Odns aperns mpatTopeva’, and ra TountiKd THs Gdns apeTis— 
between the acts which proceed from, and the agencies which 
produce, virtue. These agencies are chiefly educational: but it 
is not, I take it, the writer’s object to make a point of distinguish- 
ing between ‘ the indirect encouragement of the particular virtues 
by means of educational enactments’ and their ‘ direct encourage- 
ment’ (Jackson, p. 74) by means of commands and prohibitions, 
however important the distinction in itself may be; he merely 
wishes to show that both ra mparréyeva (whether performed in 
consequence of the agent’s possession of 6dn apern, or merely in 
external conformity with its requirements—for dad ris oAns aperns 
admits of both meanings: cf. rad dé rs iatpexps as a description 
of ra iarpixa Spyava) and ra mourixd (which are chzefly educational 
enactments) are called vépipa, and thus to exhibit the extent of the 
denotation of the term véupa. Similarly in the passage before 
us (v. 1. 13, 14), I think that the words mpoorarre: dé x.7.d., instead 
of containing a statement contrasted with that introduced by the 
words eva peév tpdrov, merely go into the details suggested by the 
words kal rév popiy airns. The pdpia tis edSapovias (in Eudemian 
phraseology nearly = ra pdpia tis dys dperjs, see LE. LV. vi. 12. 5) 
are the separate dperai enumerated in § 14, which are implanted 
by education (lasting throughout the whole lifetime of the citizen, 
see L. NV. x. 9.9) and enforced by law. In its educational, as 
well as in its strictly legal capacity, véuos may be said mpoordrrew ra 
Tov avdpeiov epya Touiv .. . Kal Ta TOD Gw@dpovos K.T.A. Cf, L. LV. ii. 6. 
7 od yap ct tm déka pvai gayeiv word dv0 bé dAlyov, 6 dAeimrns bE pas 
mpootdéger—where the ddeinrns stands to the physique in the same 
relation in-which vépos in its educational capacity stands to the 


1 Instead of mparrépeva corr. K?, P>, Ald., NC, CCC, B13 and © read 
mpoorarTopeva, adopted by Bywater, and apparently preferred by Susemihl 
(see Susem. Z. LV, addend. et corr. p. 246), who would substitute id (the reading 
of CCC) for dwé 1130b. 22. Although the MS. authority seems on the whole 
to be against mpoorartdpeva, that would not settle the matter between two such 
easily confounded words as mparréueva and mpooratrépeva. But internal 
evidence seems to me to be strongly in favour of 7a mparrépeva dnd Ths-dperfis 
as contrasted with 7a moinrixd ris dperfs. 
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moral character: cf. also ZV. iii. 12. 8 Somep 8€ rév maida det 1129 b.17. 
kata TO TpdoTaypa Tod madaywyod CHv K.r.A.—where mpooTdaypara are 
evidently contemplated as ra mouricd rhs dperjs. The writer of the 
M. M. i. 33. 1193 b. 2 evidently treats mpoordrre: 8€ k.7.A. aS eX- 
planatory of, not as in any way contrasted with, éva pév rpdmov «.7.d. 
He writes—éore d4 Surrév 7d Sikavov, Sv 7d pév éore kara vduor. dixara 
yap paow civar & 6 duos mpoordrret 6 dé vopos KeAever Tdvdpeia mpdrrew 
kal Ta a@ppova kat dmh@s Gravra doa Kara Tas dperds héyerau’ 816 kal, 
aciv, Soxet 7 Sieavootvyn Tedela tis dperi civar' ei yap Sikaa pév éorw & 
6 vdpos Kehever Troveiv, 6 dé vduos Ta Kata macas apetas BvTa mpoordrTel, 
6 dpa trois kata vopov éupévav Sixalos Tedetws omovdaios Cora, Sore 6 
Oikatos Kal 7 Sikavoovyn TeAela Tis apery eoriv' Ev pév Oy Te Oikatoy ev Te 
TovTos €oTl Kal wept Tadta’ GAAa py ov TodTO Td Sikatoy oddé THY Tept 
tadra Oixatoocvyny (yrodpev. Here plainly & péev dn = eva pév rpdmov 
of the passage before us (Z. JV. v. 1. 13) and adda pry od KA. = 
Gnrovpev dé ye x7.A. Of LV. Vv. 2. 1. 1130 a. 14. 


tav poptwv adtis| Cf. Rhet. i. 5. 1360 b. 18 sqq. b.18. 


§ 14.] See Fritzsche’s note here for references to enactments b.19. 
against the offences mentioned, and Muretus ad loc. Before xara 
1129 b. 23 Rassow (forsch. p. 60) advocates the insertion of rd 
read by Lb, 


§ 15. aX odx dmhds AAG Tpds Erepov| The writer of the JZ, JZ, v. 26. 
in the passage parallel to this, goes out of his way to distinguish 
9 6An Stxacootwn from 4 Kata pépos Sixaocvvn in a somewhat mis- 
leading manner. His words are (i. 33. 1193 b. 12)—x«ara pev yap ratra 
ra dixaa (2, ¢. ra vdprpa generally) gorw Kal éavrdv dvra Sixavov eivar (6 
yap coppar kai 6 dvdpeios Kal 6 éyxparis Kal aitos Kad’ éavTdv eore To.odros)* 
GAA 7d Sikatov 7d pds Erepov GdAo Tod eipnuévov Kata vopov SiKaiov eoTiv® 
od yap @orw év Tois mpos erepov dtxaiors obo Kab’ adrév eivat Sikasov" rodro 
dé early & Cyrodpev Sixaov Kat ry Sixavoovvny tiv wept radra. Here he 
says that the temperate man may, gud temperate man, be virtuous 
xa’ éaurdy as well as mpds repov, whereas the fair man cannot, gud 
fair, be virtuous xa6’ éaurdv, but is necessarily conceived as standing 
in arelation mpds érepov. It is true, perhaps, that a man’s temperance 
or intemperance concerns himself, at least immediately, more than 
it concerns other people; whereas his fairness or unfairness refers 
immediately and essentially to the interests of other people, ze. 
cannot be conceived without reference to these interests: this, 
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1129 b.26. however, is not what the writer of the present passage (Z. J. v. 
1. 15) is thinking of; but of An dixaoovvn as distinguished from 
the co-extensive 6An dperh by being mpds érepoy (see $70 of this 
chapter, and note). ‘This Justice, then, he says, ‘is perfect 
excellence—perfect excellence, however, viewed not as a simple 
possession, but as putting its possessor in a certain relation to 
others.’ I think that this statement (as well as that in § 20) is 
best explained by reference to the fact that the Aristotelian logic 
assigns &&s not only to the category of mourns (Cat. 8), but also 
to that of mpds ms (Cat. 7). As émornyn is at once a guality of the 
émtornwev and a relation in which he stands to the émornrév, SO 
tedela dpern is at once a guality of the voumos and a relation in 
which he stands to the social environment which requires that 
quality. So, the colour of a flower is at once that which is simply 
red or blue, and that which attracts the bees. 

The distinction, however, here drawn between redeia apern dahos 
and redela dper mpds erepov — Sixatoovvn, is merely a logical one, and 
we must not think of the man who has Sicaootvy as distinguished 
from the man who has redeia dpern. Tedeia dpern, because redeia, 
7, e. because it is the perfect organisation of all the special dperai, 
will maintain its possessor in active relations with the social 
environment in correspondence with which its development has 
been perfected: there cannot, in short, be redeia dpern without 
) THs TeAelas aperns xpnow. But the man whose dpery is areAjs, 
z.e. the man in whom certain ‘virtues’ exist separately without 
having been organised in correspondence with the social environ- 
ment as one great whole, will make a merely private and personal 
use of his ‘ virtues’—e. g. he will perform acts of ‘courage’ only 
when his own personal interests are concerned—when his amour 
propre is wounded—when he is angry—when he is afraid; he will 
be ‘fair’ to his friends, but unfair to strangers: ‘temperate’ so 
long as he is among his neighbours and acquaintances,—in short, 
he is one of those who év pev rois oikeious 7H dperh Sévavrar xpjoba, 
ev 0€ Tois mpds érepov ddvvarovow—‘ he can use his virtue, such as it 
is, in a narrow domestic way, but not as a citizen widely related 
to fellow citizens.’ 

With the redela dperg of the present section compare the xado- 
ay of E. E. ©, 3. 1248 b. 8-1249 a. 16, which is described as 
aper TéAeos, and distinguished from the és modurixy of the Laconians 
and others who choose the dperai and the épya dnd ris dperns not 
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kahod évexa, but for the sake of ra pices dyabd—ripi, TAOUTOS, THpaTos 1129 b. 26. 
dperai, edruxiar, Suvduers. Such are dyabol pév dvdpes .. . kadokayabiav 
d€ odk €xova, 


Kai 00” grmepos «.7.d.| Zell and Fritzsche quote Ziad xxii. 317 __b. 28. 


5 39 \ ‘J a 
olos 8 dornp cio per’ dotpace vuKros apodryd 


¢ a = 
Eomepos, 0s kadXtotos ev ovpav@ totarar aornp. 


The comparison is assigned to Euripides by the New College 
Oxon. Scholiast Cod. 240 (see Bywater, Hermes v. 356) kal otf 
€omepos’ todro €& Eipumidov copas (sic) MeAavianns’ héyer yap ev abrh 
Sixatoowvas d€ xpvocoyv mpdcwnov. Cf. Plotinus, Lm. i. 6 (vol. i. p. 5. 
ed. Kirchhoff) ds. caddy 74 ris duxacocdvns Kal coppooivns mpdowroy kai 
vite €amepos ove é@os ovtw xara: cf. Eun. vi. 6 (vol. ii. p. 67, 
Kirchhoff) Sicacooivn . . . fis &s adnOds Kaddv td mpdc@rov kal ode 


ov 
€omepos... 


év 8é Stkarocdvy ouAAHBSyy Tao dperh evi] dpery’orw is the reading b. 29. 
of r M> Ald. Heliod. adopted by Bergk (Poet. Lyr. p. 360, 390). 
The authorship of the line is very doubtful: see New College 
Oxon. Schol. (Bywater, Hermes v. 356) kal mapoyuatsperor act 
(originally paper) TovtTo Oedymbos* cipnrar S€ odTws* Bovdeo 5 evocBéws 
OXlyous abv xphpacw oikeiv 7 mAoUTEw ddikos xpnuata macdpevos ev SE 
Stxacootyvn ovdAdAnBdSnvy maca dpeth. xwopayv pévrot mapoiurlas énéxet Kal 
pépyntas adtis @s mapoupias Ocdppaotos ev TH mpwT@ mept 7O4v (originally 
Gear), ev b€ TH TpaT@ TeV OLKaY Gs Boxvdidys avrod pépyytat, kal tows 
kat Daxvdidys air@ éxpncaro. Jamblichus (apud Stob. Yor. vol. i. 
Pp: 193, 4, ed. Meineke) refers to it as ‘an old saying ’—IapPdtyov 
ék Ths émorodns THs mpds AvardAcov rept Sixatocvvns’ em’ adTo b) TO Tov 
ddov dperdv rédos Kal TH cuvaywyny aitev ovpmacav, ev 7 51) aoa 
€verot ouAAHPSyV Kara Tov madraov Aédyov, yévorro av tis eis THY SiKato- 


ovvny aydpevos. 


kal Tedela pddiota ... dduvatodow] These words have given the b. 30. 
critics much trouble. The difficulty is thus stated by Jackson (pp. 
69, 70)—‘ From the opening words.of this §, as well as from the 
argument generally, it is clear that the phrase mpds érepov does not 
explain reAcéa, but differentiates S:avoovvm from reAcia dpern. This 
being so, it follows that the words ért ris reActas dperijs xpnois €orw 
do not justify the statement «ai teAefa pddtora dperf, and that the 
words ér 6 éyov airiy «7A. do not justify the statement rededa & 
éoriv. Jackson proposes to remove the difficulty by transposing 


1129 b. 30. 


b. 31. 


1130 a. 1. 


a. 2. 
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the words cal redela pddvora and redela & eoriv. Other critics make 
other suggestions (see Susemihl, app. crz#. ad loc. for an exhaustive 
list of their views). I believe that Ueberweg’s simple suggestion— 
the insertion of reAcia after ypiois éorw—which had occurred to me 
independently, is the best solution of the difficulty. If we make 
this insertion the meaning of the passage will be—‘ Justice is perfect 
excellence in the highest sense of the word “ perfect” (reAe‘a padiora), 
because it is the perfect employment (xpjous teeta) of perfect ex- 
cellence, z.¢. its employment not merely in one’s own affairs but 
towards one’s neighbour. The clause ére 6 éxov «.7.d. explains 
teeta, & earl (sc. xpious). 


xpijots] ‘The phrase dre ris -reAelas dperiis xpiois éorw [ sc. 7) dixato- 
avy,’ says Jackson (p. 70), ‘is strange, since xpjow is almost 
equivalent to evépyea (Berlin Index, s. v.), and a és can scarcely 
be identified with an evépyea; but cf. 2,§ ro quoted above. Ap- 
parently in this place dccaoovvy is the practice of the virtue, not the 
virtue itself. Aristotle would not have expressed himself so loosely.’ 
The expression is certainly loose; but we ought not to go the 
length of supposing that ‘in this place diaootvn is the practice of 
the virtue, not the virtue itself,—for the writer immediately adds 
words which show that he is thinking of dikavocdvyn as a ets—é Exwv 
airy Kal mpos erepov Sdvatat TH apeTh xpnabat. 


§ 16. dpx} dvipa Seige] This—the reading of Kb—may be ac- 
cepted as most probably correct. Susemihl prefers dpya rdv dvdpa 
det~ex. Zell quotes after Muretus e proverbits Graecis—dpyy tov 
débpa Seixvuct, emi rev mpd pev Ths dpyns émveckdv, ev ath S€ TH apxFR 
Biaiwy yevopnever. 


78y | ‘ because the officer is ex hypothes? in relation to others and 
a member of a community, Jackson. 


$17. &dérpiov dyaOdv] The editors quote Plato, Rep. 343 C... 
dyvoeis (says Thrasymachus) ére 4 pev dixacootvy kali ri Sikavov dddédrprov 
dyabiv 7G byrt, TOU Kpeirrovds Te Kal dpxovros Evpéepov, oikeia S€ Tod 
meopevou Te Kai UmnpeTodvtos PAaBy, 7) S€ ddtkia Trobvayriov. Cf. Gorgias 
483, and £. JV. v. 6. 6 and 7. 

"AdXGtpiov ayaboy 7 ducacoovvn expresses, in the portable form of an 
epigram or proverb, that view of life which is worked out on a 
larger scale in the various systems of ‘ethical atomism’ with which 
the student of the History of Philosophy is familiar. That view 
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of life—however expresséd—assumes that self-love is the ultimate 1180 a. 3. 
spring of action. Another proverbial expression of the same view 
is ‘Honesty is the Best Policy.’ It is assumed that honesty or 
justice is something which a man gives away to his neighbour, for 
which he must be careful to get an adequate return; and the 
proverb asserts that, as a matter of fact, he does get such a return. 
The saying dddérpoy dyaddv % dixatoodvn, on the other hand, suggests 
that he does not get an adequate return. It expresses the abstract 
point of view from which the poor man regards the capitalist, and 
generally the socially weaker the socially stronger; while the 
proverb ‘Honesty is the Best Policy’ expresses the desire (as- 
sociated with an equally abstract or selfish point of view) of the 
man, whose position is already assured, that the political and 
economical régzme under which he knows that he personally will 
continue to flourish may be maintained. Both proverbs represent 
the just man as an isolated individual who thinks only of himself— 
who knows that he is making a good bargain, or regrets that he is 
forced to make a bad one. The final cause of just action—ré kowy 
ovppépov (see Pol. iii. 6. 1279 a. 17) is entirely ignored by these 
proverbs. The hope of gain or the fear of superior strength, by 
itself, could not make men act ‘justly’; they would cheat, or perish 
in the attempt to resist, rather than act ‘justly,’ if hope of gain or 
fear of force were their only motive. If men act ‘justly’ it is 
because they really believe that xé\Atotoy 7d dikadrarov, and are 
drawn, xara 76 €v avrois Oeiov, to act in harmony with the law of 
that beautiful system in which they live and have their being; cf. 
Green’s Works vol. ii. pp. 427 (Principles of Political Obligation : 
G. Will, not Force, is the basis of the State). 


© 
S 


Go ydp ... Kowwvd] kowg is the reading of r, Ald. Heliod., 
B', NC, accepted by Michelet. The weight of external authority 
is thus strongly in favour of xowerd, but such authority cannot be 
regarded as decisive here. The best MS. might easily omit the 
second of the two identical syllables in coward, or make xow@ into 
cower by dittograph. Accordingly we must allow internal con- 
siderations to decide between xow@ and xowwrg. Michelet in 
support of cows says—‘ i dpxovre 4 xowg referendum est ad duplex 
civitatum genus quod Aristoteles Pol. iii. 7 exponit . . . kowvor non 
esset diversum ab dpxovre cum ii, penes quos summa imperii est, 
participes sint civitatis (kowwvoto. ris médews).’ Jackson reading 


1130 a, 4. 


a. 6. 
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koweve says—‘The alteration (Michelet’s) is unnecessary. The 
words # dpyxovre # kowovs may be paraphrased: “either that of 
the governing class in the case of a mapexBeBnxvia modereia, or that of 
his fellow citizens in the case of a zodsreia op9y.”’ Thus both 
Michelet and Jackson agree in recognising a reference to the dis- 
tinction between those states in which the governors rule for the 
public good, and those in which they rule for their own private 
advantage. But is it likely that this Aristotelian distinction is 
referred to in a clause which states the ground on which (y¢p) some 
have maintained the very unaristotelian doctrine that justice is 
GdAdrpiov dyabdv?. It seems better to take the words to mean 
simply that the just man does what is to the advantage of another, 
that other being either his ruler (dpxovre) or his neighbour (kowere). 
In obeying the definite commands of his ruler he benefits his ruler ; 
in dealing honestly with his neighbour he benefits his neighbour: 
but in neither case benefits himself. Further, the distinction 
between the mapexBeBnxvia modireia and the 6p6) modtreta turns on 
a difference in the conduct of the dpyovres: but the subject of 
mparret is the dpxdpevos, or the justice of the dpxdpevos, 

Reference to the distinction between the mapexBeBnxvia modureias 
and the épéai moduretae being thus excluded, we may decide in favour 
of the reading xowwrg. The reading xowd, originally due to a 
clerical slip, would maintain itself because it seemed to refer more 
pointedly than koweré to this distinction which was not seen to be 
out of place in the context, 


§18. 6 Kal mpds abtév Kal mpds tods didous] Jackson says, 
‘The first kai means “even,” z. e. “not merely towards his neighbour 
but”; not “both,” because friends are looked upon as part of the 
man himself (ix. 4. 5) and therefore cannot be identified with the 
érepos. Rassow also (Forsch. p. 61), in answer to Nétel who 
would (with NC) omit the first cai and (with Mb) the second apds, 
says—‘was hindert, das erste xai in der Bedeutung von vel zu 
fassen?’ I cannot help thinking that Rassow and Jackson are 
wrong here, and that we must take the first kai in the sense of 
‘both,’ and rods gidous in the sense of ‘his neighbours. The 
writer is speaking about the kdktotos, and it would be out of place 
in connexion with Aim to think of the doctrine of the identity of 
the airés and the ¢iros, which is formulated—as in the passage 
quoted here by Jackson (ix. 4. 5 ore yap 6 idos addos_aidrds)—to 
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describe the relation between good men. The Paraph. Heliodorus 1180 a. 6. 
seems to me to be right with—6 pev ody éaurdv re BAdrrov Th pox 
Onpia kai rods idous Kdxtotos* 6 Sé rais dperais od Mpos TO oikeloy Keypn- 


j 4 
pevos ovudepov, dda mpods Tovs dddovs apioros éori. 


GANG mpds Erepov] Rassow (Forsch. p. 61) seems to be right in a. 7. 
preferring GAN 6 mpos érepoy, the reading of r, Ha, Nb, Ob. He 
remarks that Bekker’s dda mpds érepov could stand only if the 
foregoing words were 6 pi mpos airév. NC has adda kal 6 mpds 


” 
€TEpoV, 


§ 19. oF pépos dperiis GAN’ Sry dpery] Cf. L. LM. vi. 12. 5 pépos a. 9. 
yap oboa (sc. } copia) ris bAns dperqs K.r.d., where it would appear 
that # 6An dpery is the possession of all the dperai—8.avonrixat and 
nOai. The dpern of 1d Opemrixiv pépos (iyiera), however, is not an 
element in 4 6dn dpern: cf. LLL. ii. 1. 1219 b. 20 ef re pdpidv éore 
Wuxijs, otov 7d Operrixdy, 7 TovTou dperi ovk ~are pdptov Tis bAns dperis, 
éonep ovS 4% tod ceparos. Here (v. 1. 19) diKavoovvn in the wide 
sense of the term is identified with 4 én dpern: and if we are to 
bind the writer to the meaning given to 4 6Ay dpern in £. WV. vi and 
in ££. ii quoted above, we must suppose that the xpiows mpos 
érepov of intellectual as well as of moral excellence is included in 
the conception of universal dixavootyn. 


§ 20. gore pev yap H airy, 75 8 etvor ob 7d auTd, GAN’ 1 ev Mpds a. 12. 
grepov, Suxatoodvn, 4 Sé todde Efis dmdds, dpern| Grant brings out 
the meaning of this sentence with sufficient clearness—‘ But what 
the difference is between virtue and this kind of justice is clear 
from what we have said already. They are the same, only con- 
ceived differently; viewed as a relation to others, the state is 
justice; viewed as a state of the mind simply, it is virtue.’ Here 
the comma is rightly placed after, not (as by Bekker) before, 
dmdaes. Cf. Met. A. 10. 1075 b. 2 rh yap pidtay roret (6 "Epredoxdijs) 
ro dyabév' airy 8° apxy Kal @s Kwodoa (cuvdye yap) kal as Udy" peoptoy 
yap Tod plyparos* €i d) Kal TH adtG ovpBEByke Kai os tAn dpxy eivae Kat 
ds kwodvrt, GAM 75 ye €tvat od radtdé—on which Bonitz says—‘ His 
verbis (ré ye efvar od raird) notionds significari diversitatem, quasi 
dicat: od ravré éore 7d efvas DAn Kal 7d eivar Kuvodvre, apparet coll. 
Top. Vv. 4. 133 b. 33 AX Addo Aéyerar 7G érepov avrois eivar TO etvat’ 
od ravrd yap cor dvOphm@ te Td avOpdmm civar Kai evxd dvOpdme rd 
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civat eve avOpdro: Phys. iii. 3. 202 a. 20, b. 9, 12, 16, ubi 
promiscue usurpantur ro civat Td add et 6 Adyos 6 adds Sive eis: 1. 3. 
186 a. 31. al.’ Cf. also the following passages quoted by the 
various editors—De Ax. ii. 12. 424 a. 25, ili, 2. 425 b. 25 (7H Oe 
Tod aicOnrov évépyera kai tis aicOnoews 9 adTi pév €or Kal pia, TO oe 
civat ov tadrév adrais): LE. lV. vi. 8. 1: De Mem. i. 450 b. 21 (rd &v 7G 
mivake yeypappevov oor kat (adv éore kal eikoy 7d add, kai Ev TovTd ory 
dpe ro perro eivae ov tardy eotw apdoiy, Kat €ott Oewpeiv ws (pov 
kal ds elxdva): De Juv. ef Sen. 1. 467 b. 25 (where it is pointed out 
that rd dpiOye ev may be 74 etvat mActo kal erepa). 

That notion or conception is meant by 1rd eiva in the present 
section (v. 1. 20) is evident, I think, from the above parallels. 
Michelet, however, makes ré efvat here the ‘sensible substance’ as 
distinguished from the notion or Adyos, and quotes Merz. M. 3. 1077 b. 
12 Ore pev ov ovre ovoiat paddov TSV Goudtav ciciv, otte mpdrepa TO eivat 
trav aicOnrav, GAA TH Ady@ pdvor, ovTE Kexwptopéva Tov eivat Suvardy, 
elpnrat ixavds—adding, ‘hoc loco ré etvae de sensibili substantia 
praedicatur quae per se existere queat: magnitudines autem mathe- 
maticae per se existere non posse dicuntur, sed a sensibilium substantia 
sustentantur.’ Similarly he explains the passage De Ax. iii. 2. 425 b. 
25—alcbnors and aicOnrdév exist separately—ro civar ob ravrdv adrais, 
but each gud separately existing is only a dtvays. In actuality or 
évépyeca, ze. in real essence they are one. After all, this differs 
only verbally from Trendelenburg’s explanation (De Ax. p. 435, 
first ed.)—‘ubi res in sensum agit, sensus vero rem suscipit, ibi 
res et sensus in unum quasi concurrunt, ut utriusque actio quasi 
unam efficiat (7 atry éors kal pia), utrique vero natura per se diversa 
sit (ro & «iva od radrév adrais).’ Then turning to the passage LZ. JV. 
v. 1. 20 Michelet says—‘ Wotrone et substantia virtus et Justicia 
universalis sunt tdem, modo et ratione extstendd (to etvar) fantum 
diferunt, Firmatur hic sensus rod efva ipsa explicatione quae 
sequitur, cum verba 4 péev mpos érepoy existendi rationem alteram, 
alteram vocabula 7 6¢ rowdde eis dads declarent. Sed non ab- 
nuerim his diversis existendi modis etiam diversam essentiam 
contineri. This last sentence seems to bear out the remark made 
above that the difference between Michelet’s explanation of 1é 
eva in De An. iii. 2, and that of Trendelenburg and others, who 
take it as = notion, is really only verbal. The truth is that efvat is 
a term which takes its colour from its context, as a technical term 
of such common extraction might be expected to do, Sométimes 
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it means what a thing ts 1 the senses, sometimes, what it zs Zo the 
screntific understanding. However, in the majority of cases in 
which it is used carefully (as in the formula 7d & efvac érepov abtois) 
it must be understood to mean what the thing 7s fo the scientific 
understanding —t. ¢. as = 1d ri jw elva, or Nbyos. See Trendelenburg, 
Rhein, Mus. 1828, vol. ii. pp. 480, 481. 

Turning now to £.V.v. 1. 20, we may say that virtue and 
universal justice are the same state conceived from different points 
of view, just as the same road is regarded differently by the man 
who stands at the top of the hill and by the man who stands at the 
bottom: see A@e/. K. 10. 1066 a. 33 and Phys. iii. 3. 202 a, 20 kal 
TO dvayres Kal TO Kdravres’ radra yap éy pv cor, 6 pévror Nbyos ody els 
(Phys.), Or Gdda 16 etvar ody & (Met.). To the one man the road zs 
downhill; to the other it zs uphill. What the road 2s is different 
for each. 

Virtue and universal justice, then, being the same state conceived 
from different points of view, virtue is the state conceived simply 
as a state; justice is the state conceived as putting its possessor in 
a certain relation to society. Here the difference r@ etva: between 
virtue and justice is evidently that between things assigned to 
different yévn rév dvrwv (see Met. A. 28. 1028 b. 13), to the category 
of quality and to the category of relation respectively. Now, as 
was pointed out in note onv. 1. 15, és is assigned not only to 
the category of odrns (Caz. 8), but also to that of mpds tr (Caz. 7). 
The moral é&s, then, considered under the category of su:drys, is 
simply the guality, dperj, and nothing more (dmAés); considered 
under the category of mpds 7, it is this quality viewed as putting its 
subject in a certain relation fo others—ducaooivy: and, being in 
different categories, dpery and Sixaootvmn differ 76 etvar, for the 
categories are the xaryyopia rod dvtos (Mer. ©. 1. 1045 b. 28) ie 
e. modi quibus esse aliquid dicimus’ (Bonitz, ad loc.). Cf. Aled. A. 
7. 1017 a. 22 Kal abra dé clvar déyerar Soarep onpaiver ta oXNpaTa 
ris Kxatnyoplas* doayas yap déyerar Tooavtaxds TO elvar onpaiver 
rel oby Tay KaTyyopoupévey Ta pev Th €ote onpalver, Ta d€ Troudy, Ta DE 
moody, Ta S€ mpds Tt, Ta S€ Trotelv 7 TdoxeW, Ta SE Tod, Ta OE more, 
éxdot@ tovTwv TO eivat TabTd onpaiver: ON which Alexander (331 1. 
27) has —riv yap olkeiay trapkw éxdorov onpaiver Td dy Gpovupov. . . 
Sexayds kat TO dy kal 7d eivar pyOnoera’ Td pev yap TH ovala ovvtacod- 
pevoy elvac Thy odorwdy Urapéw onpaiver, TG S€ moo@ THY ws TOTOD kK.T.A, 
Cf. Met, T. 2. 1003 b. § Kat 7d dv Aéyerar Toddaxds perv, GAN’ dav 
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A ‘ Lg 4 
1130 4,12. mpds pilav apynv' Ta pev yap Gre ovoiat dvra A€yerar, Ta Se dre wdOn 
. AN ‘ 
odclas k.t.A. Cf. An. Pr. i. 37. 49 a. 6 70 b€ imapyew 768¢ Tose Kal 
, ~ a col c , 
To GAnOevecOar Té5e Kara Tove TocavTaxas AnMTéoy doaxOs at KaTIyyoptat 


Sejpnvrat. 

Mich. Eph. has the following comment on the present section— 
TO pev Urokepmeva Ev eoTe (sc. dpern and Scatoovyn), mH Se Siahepovew" 
érav pev yap anhds ds Céis uxijs oxomjrae apiorn Kai pydev mréor, apetn 


~ oo ¢ FS / 
héyerar, Srav 52 &s xpiows mpos Erepov, Sixavoovyy dvopaterat, 


CHAPTER ie 


ARGUMENT. 


Concerning the second kind of justice, i.e. the justice which is a particular 
virtue, not the virtuous character as a whole: and concerning the corresponding 
injustice. 

There is such a kind of injustice, for ‘taking too much’ is a distinct kind of 
wrong doing, which has as much right to be assigned to tts own vice as running 
away in battle, and using abusive language, have to be assigned to their respective 
vices. In these latter cases tt ts true that we have spectal names cowardice and 
bad temper for the vices ; whereas for the vice which disposes a man to take too 
much we have no special name, only the general name of all vice—injustice. 
But the absence of a special name must not be allowed to make us overlook the 
extstence of the vice, which not only has its own acts which cannot be mistaken, 
but even displays itself sometimes tn acts commonly assigned to other vices, as 
e.g. when adultery is committed for gain, not from lust. In short, when a man 
has taken more than his share of gain we say that he ts unjust, as we say that he 
zs cowardly when he runs away in battle, or profligate when hehas committed 
adultery. Thus we must distinguish injustice in the specific sense, and injustice 
in the generic sense—two states which have the same name and involve the same 
notion of ‘relation towards other people, but differ in that injustice in the 
specific sense ts concerned with soctal position, money, and other external good 
things, which men take pleasure in acquiring too much of at the expense of their 
neighbours, whereas injustice in the generic sense ts concerned with the whole 
sphere of man’s activity as a moral agent. 

‘Contrary to law’ being the whole under which ‘unfair’ falls as a part, 
particular injustice, which is relative to the unfair, will be a‘ part? of uni- 
versal injustice, which is relative to that which is contrary to law. Similarly, 
particular justice is a part of universal justice. With universal injustice, then, 
which is coextensive with that vice against which all legislation and state educa- 
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tion are directed, and with universal justice, which is coextensive with that 
virtue which all legislation and state education strive to produce, we have now 
20 more to do: nor shail we at present discuss the question whether there ts or 
zs not another kind of virtue—that of the good man, as such,—produced by other 
agencies than those of legislation and state education :—our present subject is 
particular justice. 

Particular justice is of two kinds, (1) distributive, and (2) corrective: and 
corrective justice finds a place both in (a) voluntary transactions (e.g. buying, 
lending), and in (b) txvoluntary transactions, whether these latter imply stealth 
and deception, as theft, or violence, as murder. 


§ 1. thy év peper dperiis Sixatoodvny] Spengel (p. 207) rejects 
dpetjs aS an explanatory addition. The passages collected by 
Waitz (Organon i. 375) and Eucken (ééber den Sprachgebrauch des 
Ar. p. 24 sq.), to whom Jackson (ad loc.) refers, for the equivalence 
of év yéper and xara pepos, give no instance of év pepet with a genitive ; 
but below § 3. 1130 a. 23 we have kal ddixdy re ev peepee Tod dAov adikov 


€ rs a ef OF 
= ws pépos TOU OAov adtkov. 


§§ 2-5.] Notel (Quaest. Arist. Specimen p. 11) would omit § 5, 
because it merely repeats the argument of § 2. But we must not 
press the writer too hard in a passage like this, remembering that 
we have here merely to do with oypeta, and that grounds which 
might easily be shown to be Jdogzcadly identical, may present them- 
selves superficially in popular thought and language as different, 
and hence may be used as distinct-oypeia by a method which 
appeals to such thought and language. The writer wishes to show 
that there is such a vice as ‘particular injustice. In § 2 he 
enumerates the various acts which are considered wrong (¢. e. un- 
just in the general sense), and assigns them to. the special vices 
from which they spring, in order to show that the act of ‘taking 
too much’ (érav mAcovexrj) exists as a wrong act distinct from the 
others, and is left without an explaining vice, unless we admit the 
existence of ‘particular injustice’ (7 €v péper ddicéa). In § 4 he 
shows further that this vice of particular injustice must sometimes 
be assumed to account for acts which seem at first sight to proceed 
from other vices—as when an act of adultery does not proceed from 
dxodacia but from the desire of gain—rod xepdaivew évexa: and in 
§ 5 he finally clinches the matter by means of this term kepdaivew, 
which has turned up in § 4, pointing out that, as we always refer 
other wrong actions (ddvcjpara) to their definite vices—adultery to 
dxodagia, flight to deXéa, so, as a matter of fact, we always refer an 
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act from which a man derives gain unfairly («i éxépdavev) to aBuxta. 
The reference here is evidently to as definite a vice as it is in the 
case of adultery or flight; but this definite vice has only the general 
name ‘injustice ’—dduéia, The name therefore is to be understood 
here in a specific sense. He has, in short, found that xepSaivew has 
a well-recognised coordinate place in popular language by the side 
of pouyevew, &c., and gives as definite a sense to the ddtia from 
which it proceeds as is possessed by dkodagia, &c. At the same 
time it must be conceded to those who, with Notel, would omit § 5, 
that its omission would not materially weaken the argument. Its 
retention, however, is to be defended on the ground that, occurring 
in a passage which appeals to popular language, it makes use of 
the term xepdaiverw, whereas the term employed in § 2 is m\covexreiv. 
The difference between mAcovexrety and kepdSaiveey may not be great ; 
but we must remember that xépdSos is a term which is to hold a 
prominent place in the subsequent discussion of particular justice, 
and is worth dwelling on in an introductory passage like the 
present’. Before leaving this question of the relation of § 5 to 
the preceding sections, we must notice Susemihl’s attempt to meet 
Noétel’s difficulty by placing a comma after kepdaiver 1130 a. 28, 
and reading 67 for érs in the same line. I do not think the change 
necessary, and Susemihl is mistaken in saying that K> has ére here. 
It is in line 24, not in line 28, that K> has 6x for ér. 


§ 2. Kat kat’ d8ixlay] Kai = frou. 
§ 4. SHdov dpa Ste Sid 75 KepSaivew] sc. ddixos Aéyera. Fritzsche. 


§ 6. cuvdvupos . . . Sdvapi] Ch £. iV. v. 1. 7, where universal 
and particular injustice were said to be éuvupa, and see note ad loc., 
in which it was pointed out that, as there regarded, they are more 
properly 7a mpos Ev Neydueva than 6uovyma. Here, however, they are 
regarded from a somewhat different logical point of view, and can, 
with technical correctness, be called cvvévuna. They are regarded, 
in short, as belonging to the same Category (6 épiopss &v 76 adr 
yéver)—that of Relation (dupw ev 16 mpds Crepov Fxovor tiv Svvapuy) ; 


? Rassow (Forsch. p. 17) says ‘1130a. 28-32 (§ 5) ist wohl mit Unrecht 
von Notel als Wiederholung von 1130. 16-22 (§ 2) verdachtigt. So verwandt 
namlich die beiden Abschnitte dem Inhalte nach sind, so ist doch noch ein 
Untersshied der Gedanken zu erkennen.’ Unfortunately Rassow does not 
explain his view of the nature of this difference. ie: 
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and thus having the same ri éorw or ovata (viz. the td eorw or odcia 1180 a. 33, 
characteristic of the cyjpa, yévos, or Category of mpds tr), they are 
properly cuvervvpa: for (Cat. I. 1 a. 6) ovvovupa déyerar Sv 76 re dvopa 
‘ ‘ . . 
Kouoy kal 6 Adyos 6 adrés. For the doctrine that the ré éerw which 
the épucpds declares has a different character in each category see 
Met. Z. 4. 1030 a. 147 Kat 6 dpurpds Somep Kai Td Th eort TEovax ds 
A€yerau’ Kal yap TO Ti éore Eva pév tpdrov onpalver thy odclav Kai Td Tdde 
Tt, Gddov S€ exacroy Tv Katnyopoupevav, troody, rowdy, Kai dca éédda 
= ~ 4 Seep eo ~ 25>? > ¢ t > \ - 
TOlavTa, WwomTEP yap Kal TO EGTLY Umdpxet TAT AAN’ ovy Spoiws GAA TO 
‘ - A a col a 
Bev mparas rois 8 éropévas, or@ Kal TO Ti eoTw dmdds pev TH odola, TOS 
dé Tois d\Xois* Kai yap 76 rowdy épotued’ dv ri €or, Sore kal rd Toy Tov 
‘oe } 4 » > > < ~ 
TL €oTL pev, GAN’ ovx dmd@s. 

On the passage before us (v. 2.6) Mich. Eph. has the following— 
€6os S€ *Apiororéder cuvovupa éyew, kal ta af’ évds Kai mpds év déyopeva, 
ad &s ev Té Tpit@ TOY peta Ta uorkd, peta’ eoTt TOV Te TUVoVipoV Kal 
Tov Kupios dpoviper, Ste 6 dpiopds ev TH aiT@ héyerar, cpdw yap ev Ta 
mpos €repov, am apxns Tod mapdvros BiBAiov péxpe kat TOdSe THY ev pepe 

, , Lg a , Ee A > ¢ > , a > , 
kakiay cuvavupov héyet TH GAN KaKia, ATOL THY ev péper adiKiay TH Oy adeKia. 

2% ‘ ma 3 , > La 2 A , cal , A c Va 

eiot Se TH dAnOeia od cvvavupot, ddAG pécat TY CUYeVipoY Kal dpavipor. 
de av mapariderar eupaiver ds ody amas Trvavipws Tas adiKias ekadet, 

> BY fod ea 9: \ 5 TB i Fe Ss b s eed a f U > H 
GANG Tj, o1a oti Ta ap Evds Kai Tpds Ev, a Tpdmoy pey Twa GUVoVLpA €oTiY, 
ws ev Tois pera Ta Guorkd Sederxtar, tpdmov Sé twa dépovupa, kad doov pev 
yap 6 dpicpos aitav, as adtdés pynow ev TO aird yever €ori, kata TovTO 
cuvdvupov éoti, mas b€ ev TO aita yéever, Kal ev Tim yéver edjrocev 

> t 2 eee. 3 A > lod ‘ a oe A 10 , ‘ € me ‘ 
elrav—iippw yap ev tO mpds Erepoy, Te Kowwn adiKia, Kal Kata THY 

, A Leet 1 f s > , \ ie , > a \ 
mrcovetiav Hy emt pepos A€youev. ayuddtepar yap ai adixiae ev TH mpds 
érépous duaprdvew 76 civat €xover, kata pev dy Todt Guvdvupor cioi, Kal? 
dco dé 4 pev év péper ddixia Kata mAeovegiay wept Tiny €oTe Kal xpyyara 

, > \ ‘ iA \ \ n > 66 > e be 58 ‘ 
—)éyou & dv rypjy kal xpnpata ra tuxnpa Tav ayabav— ev ois du HOovny 
ri dnd rod KépSous 4 mreoveia, 7 6€ KaOdhov adikia wept wavta epi doa 
6 vdpypos kai orrovdaios, xara 54 Todro mddw dpadvupot cio ai adixia, It 
will be observed that Mich. Eph. here describes the common yevos 

. . . (3 
or category of the two kinds of justice as a common etvat, 


mepl Tyshy ... kat Sv 4Sovqv] Here apparently the sphere and the b. 2. 
motive of particular injustice are distinguished: but the Paraph. 
Heliod. has 4 peév pepe) wept xpnpara i) carnpiay i) wept Hdovyy thy 
do Tov Kepdovs, 

The 4dxos, in the specific sense, actuated by the desire of ‘ gain,’ 
seeks to have more than his share of social consideration, money, 


1130 b. 2. 


b. 6. 


b. 8. 


ioy, INO 
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or personal security (e.g. he tries to avoid risks which he should 
share equally with his fellow-citizens) ; the a:cos in the wide sense 
of the term is he who fails in all, or some, of those various social 
relations in which the good man succeeds. 


§$ 7-11.] Rassow (Forsch. p. 17) suspects the whole passage, , 
1130 b. 6 6m ...1130 b. 29 marti. After refusing to accept 
Notel’s view that 1130 a. 28-32 is a repetition of 1130 a. 16-22, 
he says ‘Eher hat man Grund, an der ersten Halfte des folgenden 
Capitels (bis 1130 b. 29) Anstoss zu nehmen, die den Charakter 
grosser Breite und Weitschweifigkeit tragt und die sich ohne alle 
Beeintrachtigung des Gedankenganges aus dem Texte ausscheiden 
lasst. So sind die Worte (Z. 16) dcre kal mept ris év péper Stxavoodvns 
xal mepi ths év pépe ddixlas Aexréov «.r.d. ganz leer, da schon das vor- 
hergehende Capitel von der justitia particularis gehandelt hat. Vor 
allem befremdend aber ist das Zuriickkommen auf das vopipor 
dicaoy, tiber das schon, p. 1129 b. 11 ff. des langeren gesprochen 
ist”. The passage is certainly chargeable with the faults here 
brought against it by Rassow; but to drackef it, with Susemihl, 
is to pledge oneself to a more definite theory of the authorship and 
composition of this Book than I am prepared to do. 


mapa thy Sdyv dperyv|] Spengel (pp. 207, 8) rejects dperny as a 
blundering insertion: it is dicaoovvny which must be understood 
after éAnv. 


tis 8é kai mofa tts] For this phrase see note on Z. NV. i. 7. 19, a. 
31. 


§ 8. Sidpiotas x.7.A. | ‘now, two senses of “ the unjust” have been 
distinguished, viz. “ the illegal” and “ the unfair.”’ 


§ 9. éwel...b. 14. 8a] Bekker’s text here is émel 8¢ 75 ducov kab 
rd MEov ov TaiTdy GAN Erepov ws pépos mpds Gdov (rd pev yap méov day 
door, 76 d€ dvcov ov mav méov), Kal Td Adikov Kai 7 adikia ov Tadrd, GAN 
Erepa éxeivov, Ta pev os pépn, Ta 8 os Bra. This text seems to be 
given, without admixture, only by Lb and Nb. All other MSS. 
mix it up more or.less with readings belonging to the text 
adopted by Bywater. The only possible explanation of the text 
given by Lb and Nb is that offered by Mich, Eph. and accepted 
by Michelet and Grant—viz, that as the éwooy is a genus: under 
which the mAéoy falls as a species (the @darrov being the other 
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species), so universal justice is a genus under which particular 1180 b. 10. 
justice falls as a species (courage, temperance, &c. being the other 
species),—‘ what is said about “more” and “unequal” having 
nothing to do with mcoveEia, but being simply an d/ustration of 
a part included by a whole’—Grant: or, as Mich. Eph. puts it— 
€& dvahdyou twds Seixvucr tiv Stahopay ris te epixns adukias Kal THs 
Pepins Sexaoovns Kal rhs Ans, Suvdper Neywr, ds Td whEov mpds 7d dvicov 
ovras 7 peptxt SuKacocivn mpos THv SAnv Stkavoodiyny. Now, putting aside 
for the moment the question of the MS. authority for the text which 
calls for this interpretation, we may note the following difficulties 
connected with the interpretation itself in its context. In § 8 7é 
éoov marks the sphere of particular injustice: here, in the very 
next section, we are asked to believe that it ‘has nothing to do with 
mAcovegia, but is introduced (with ro méov) simply as ‘an illustra- 
tion.’ And of what? Of the relation of part to whole: as if that 
required illustration. Further, éreé is a conjunction which in- 
troduces a reason, not a mere illustration or parallel. Again,— 
although this may perhaps seem a small point—if 1d avoov is the 
genus or whole, and ré wAéoy the species or part, the order being 
(1) doov and (2) mdéov, why have we this order reversed in the 
explaining clause os peépos mpds ddov? (cf. Jackson, p. 74, who 
notices this last point). 

From this review of the dopiac suggested by the interpretation of 
it we see that Bekker’s text cannot possibly be right. The protasis 
introduced by émei must give the reason for the apodosis kai 16 ddixov 
kal 4 ddudla od raita GAN érepa éxelvar, Ta pev os pépy Ta O ws ddra!: 
but the relation of the dor to the mAéov as Mich. Eph., Michelet, 
and Grant explain it (and their explanation is the only one consist- 
ent with the parenthesis of Bekker’s text), is not a reason. Ac- 
cordingly Bekker’s text must be altered so as to make émei introduce 
a reason. Now, the reason why particular justice is a ‘part’ of 
universal justice can only be that it is (as notion—rd ddicov, and 
state—j ddicia) related to a definite part of that field of conduct 
with the entire extent of which universal justice is concerned. The 
text adopted by Jackson, Susemihl, Ramsauer, and Bywater, with 
émel d¢ 7d dvcov Kai 76 Tapdvopov k.r.A., supplies this reason. Another 
internal ground for reading rapdvopoy, though a small one in com- 

1 I shall give my reason below for beginning the apodosis here, with most 


editors, not at &a7e (line 16) with Jackson and Susemihl, who substitute a 
comma for Bekker’s full stop after d.aroovvns (line 16). 
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1130 b.10. parison with that just mentioned, is that the words as pepos mpos (or 
kai) édov piven by all MSS. no longer seem to reverse the proper 
order of the two terms. So much for the internal grounds in 
favour of the mapdvopoy text. 

For the external grounds in its favour see Bywater’s af. crit. 
ad loc., and Jackson’s note, pp. 73, 74. It may be added that 
CCC agrees with Kb Pb and Camb. in reading mapdvopov méor, 
and with K> in reading kai mpés. 

It remains to notice Spengel’s view of this passage (pp. 208, 9) 
—a view which, I think, cannot be. summarily rejected as wrong, 
although the MS. evidence seems to me to be rather against it than 
for it. At any rate it is a view which, whether right or wrong, is 
most instructive as a specimen of textual criticism. It is simply 
that the parenthesis (ré péev yap mov Grav dncov, 7d S€ auoov ob may 
mdéov) is a later interpolation introduced to explain the foregoing 
words, éet S€ 1d ducov kai rd mAgov, by a scribe who understood 
them as Mich. Eph. does. The parenthesis omitted, the sentence 
runs clearly, and may be paraphrased thus—emel d€ 1d dvecov— 
Toutéott TO TA€OV—ovd Tardy 7G Tupavdum GAN erepov ws pépos mpos 
ddov, Kal 76 Gdikoy Kai 7 adikia od tadrd K.r.A. Spengel’s words are— 
‘Man streiche den Erklarungssatz ré pev yap mdéov drav anoov, ro dé 
ducov ov may mhéov und alles ist richtig... Nicht den Unterschied 
von dmucov und mdégov will Aristoteles geben, sondern den von 
mapdvopov und dmuoov; er sagt, dieses duoov oder mA¢ov (dieses hebt 
er hervor, weil die Ungerechtigkeit zumeist in der m\eovegia besteht) 
ist nur ein Theil von dem zapdvopor, folglich das Fehlen in diesem 
nur @s pepos von dem gesammten mapdyopor, d.h. die specielle adixia 
von der gesammten déukia,’ The reading éemei S€ 7d ducov Kal rd 
tapdvonov Spengel regards as due merely to the attempt to mend 
a text already put out of joint by the interpolated parenthesis, which 
itself, instead of being struck out, was altered into 7d pév yap dvcov 
Grav mrapavopor, Td 5€ mapdvopov wtx drav dvicov, There is perhaps no 
place in the /. V. where the MSS. show so much confusion as 
they do here*, and I am far from feeling sure that the wapdvopop 
text which I have adopted is veréally correct, although there can 


? Of this confusion the Paraphrast’s hopelessly unmeaning note is a fair 
measure—émel 5€ 7d wAéov od Tabrdév éom TH dviow, GAN’ Ear 7d piv dvicov 
womep bdov, 70 5é mA€ov ds pépos* (7d yap TA€OV Kal dvicov, od TAY Be 7d driGoV 
mA€ov) EaTe Tis GBixia kal wept 7d dvicov GAAN: af ov av elev ai abral-ddiclar 


< 


GAN’ 4 ev wept 7d T€OY pepiKH EoTaL Gdixia, % 58 wep) 7d dricov Gdixia, KadAov, 
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be no doubt that the meaning which it gives is that which the writer 1130 b. 10. 
wished to convey. Spengel’s text, however, gives this meaning 
equally well; but, as I have said, I think that the MS. evidence 
(such as it is) is rather against than for it. It is only this scruple 
which retains me from going even further than Spengel—viz. from 
striking out, not only the parenthesis, but the words xa rd mhéov, 
which he supposes to have suggested the parenthesis. Kb and CCC 
with kat mpés might then be explained as giving a reading in which 
kai, necessitated by the insertion of e/her kat rd mdéov or kad rd 
mapavonoy, had established itself without extruding mpés, which would 
alone be admissible if necther kat rd mdéov nor kai rd Tapavopov were 
allowed a place in the text. 


dete... b. 18, dcattws] Rassow (p. 17) says ‘Diese Worte sind b. 16. 
ganz leer, da schon das vorhergehende Capitel von der justicia parti- 
cularis gehandelt hat’; and Ramsauer brackets them saying—‘Quae 
deinceps, 1. 16, adjungitur sententia (aoe... ocaitws) hoc quidem 
loco post reliqua interposita, imprimis postquam bis dictum est 
Cyrodpev S€ ye ri &v péper dperijs Stxavorvvny (a. 14) et tis d€ Kal drola 
tis Anmréov (b. 7) ita est inanis ut ne excusari quidem possit.’ If 
this judgment is correct (and it may well be), the question of 
making the apodosis begin with éare does not arise, As, however, 
‘bracketing’ is a somewhat gratuitous act in the case of a sentence 
belonging to such a loosely organised passage as the present (§§ 
7-11), it is perhaps better to leave the words éore.. . dcatras in 
the text—not as introducing an apodosis (Jackson and Susemihl), 
but as a statement made in consequence of the conclusion kal 76 
adicov Kai 4 adixia b, 13. . . Sixavordivns b. 16, which is the real 
apodosis to the protasis introduced, b. 10, by émei, That apodosis 
stated that particular justice is a pépos of universal justice ; then 
follows the clause before us which runs—‘So (éore), since this 
ev pepe justice exists, as distinguished above, we must discuss it.’ 


§ 10. S:opioréov] Rassow (Forsch. p. 93) conjectures dopiréor, b. 22. 
referring to dgcic in b. 20 above, and comparing Z. MW. i. 4. 
12.1098 a. 1. I think that d:opioréov is right, and that the clause 
means—‘ And how the justice and injustice corresponding to these 
states are to be determined is easily explained’: then follows the 
explanatory clause with ydp, The d:opicpds here is easy, and is 
given on the spot; not so in the case mentioned in the next 
section, where it has to be postponed—vorepov diopioréov 1130 b. 28. 


1130 b. 22. 


Dai 
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oxeddv yap Ta TOMAS TOY vopipwv] ‘the great majority of the acts 
which afe “according to law.”’ Mich. Eph. explains cxedsv here 
by pointing out that there are véyza which refer, not to the moral 
conduct of the citizens, but to the practice of the various arts and 
trades: he says—éoru 8 cdy twa Tov vopipev & ov mepi TOU Tas det Cy 
Seopiterat, GANA TOD wos dv dyabol Kal orovdator Kal evdperot yévowTo ot 
moira, elonyoorta, 6 yap eudpav vopobérns ov povov mepi TOUT@Y 
vopobered kal & Set Civ rods THs adtas TmoAtTEelas peTexXovTas, otoy zepl 
oikoddpav, mept Spavrdv, wept awhOs mdvrov TexuTo@v, GAA Kai TeEpt 
yeopyav kat orparnyav Kai épmopiov, kat dAdXwv twohhey de Gv of wodirat 
owiotarvra, ov pdvov 81) mept TovT@Y vopobereiv, GANA TOAD OF TpPdTEpoV 
mept tis maelas Tay peAd,vTav ececOa dyabav Te Kal vouinev TodLT@Y 
mpoayopever, For ra amd ris 6Ans dperqs mparrépeva (Or mpoorarrépeva) 
in this §, and ra mourexd rhs dAns aperfs in § 11, see note on V. i, 13. 
b. 17. For xa& éxaorny . .. kodver 6 vdpos See Same note. 


§ 11. waSelav thy mpds 75 Kowdv] “The education of a man as 
a citizen’—Peters: z.e. his education for (mpés) the life which he 
must lead as a member of the state, or wodurix) Kowvwria, 


Ths Kal exactoy moidelas| ‘the education of the individual as 
such ’— Peters. 


Gmhas dvip dya0ss éort| ‘simply a good man’—z.e. ‘good’ in 
the sense in which we use the term when we apply it to aman 
without the mpéc6eors of such qualifying circumstances as we specify 
when, ¢. g. we call him ‘ good, as the citizen of an oligarchical state’: 
for ‘good’ means one thing when applied to the citizen of an 
oligarchical state, and another thing when applied to the citizen of 
a democratical state—z. e. ‘a good citizen’ is a man who helps to 
maintain a particular social system, whether that system be good 
or bad: see Pol. T. 2. 1276 b. 28 trav wodutav ... } cornpla tis 
kowavias épyov eoti, Kowwvia 8 éeoriv  modireta’ Sudmep thy aperiy 
dvaykaiov etvat Tot’ moditov mpos THY odurelav. etrep obv eate mrElw 
modeteias td, SpAov as ovk évdéxerae Tod omovdaiov moNirov plav dperiy 
civat THY Tedetav, Tov 8 dyabdv dvdpa gapyév Kara play dperiy etvat 
THY Tedeiay, Gre pev ody évdéxerat woriryY dvTa-crovdaiov pi KexTATOat 
THY dperiv Kal fv omrovdaios dvnp, pavepdv, What then is this dper? 
kal’ jv onovdaios dvnp—this goodness wrethout qualification nal jv 
dthés avip ayabds €oru? ~In the Politics Aristotle certainly identifies 
it with the goodness of a certain c7#rzen, viz. the citizen of the Best, 
ze, the Aristocratical State: Pol. A. 5.1293 b.3 thy yap ek rap 
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dpiotwv dmdds Kar’ aperiy moditeiay Kal py mpds indlecty twa dyabdv 1130 b.27. 
avdpav pdrvnv Sixaov mpooayopeve apiorokpariav’ év porn yap damdés 
6 avtds avnp Kal TroXirns dyabds éotw, of 8’ év rais &dXats ayaboi mpds Thy 
Tohiretay cio tHv aitav. Cf. Pol. T. 7.1283 b. 43 modirns dé Kowh pev 
6 peTéxov Tov apxew kal cpxecba €or, Kal’ Exdotny S€ TodTELav Erepos, 
mpos O€ THY dpiotny 6 Suvdpevos Kat mpoupovpevos dpyecOar Kal Gpyeww mpds 
tov Biov tov kar’ dperny. This identification of the good citizen and 
the good man in the aristocratical state depends on Aristotle’s 
doctrine that in that state the rulers are not a privileged caste 
distinct from the ruled, but the elders of a homogeneous people (1. ¢. 
a people consisting of citizens who are all good, Pol. H. 12. 1332 a. 
32 adda pny orovdaia ye mods eoti TG Tols TodiTas Tods peTexovTas THs 
modureias elvat omovdatous’ jpiv dé mavtes of wodirat peréxovor THs ToNTELas) 
—the zatural, not the arbitrarily constituted rulers. This result, 
however, he reaches through a dialectical process of considerable 
complexity: see Pol. T. 2.1276 b. 40 émetd) ddvvaroy Spotous eiva 
mavtas Tovs ToXiras, ovK dy ein aperr pla TodiTov Kal avdpos ayabod: but 
perhaps, he continues, we may identify the goodness of the good 
man and the goodness of a particular citizen—viz. the citizen who 
is a ‘good ruler’-—1277 a. 13 adN dpa ora Twos 7 adri apern moAiTov 
Te orovdaiov Kal avdpos arrovdaiov ; apev 81 Tov cpxovta orovdaiov eivat 
ayabiy kai dpdvipov, tov Sé wodutiKoy dvaykaioy eivar ppdrpov: then 
1277 a. 20 ei 61 7 airy apern apyovtds Te ayabod Kat avdpds dyabod, 
monirns & €ore kai 6 apxdpevos, ody ) avTH dy ety dwGs ToXirov Kat avdpés, 
Tivds peVTOL TOALTOV’ Ov yap ) avT? apxovros Kal moAXirov. In the aristo- 
cratical state, however, the rulers are men who have learnt to rule 
well by being well ruled. The education in the dper) rod dpxovros 
is begun and carried on in the person of the dpydpevos. The 
distinction between dpxyev and dpxduevos is not an absolute one— 
the dpydpevos is Suvdper the dpyov. If we regard especially the con- 
tinutly of the citizen’s life in the Best State (and in the Best State— 
Wy Kata vow wddis—the citizen’s life is a contznuous natural develop- 
ment), we shall say that the dpern of the citizen and the dpery of the 
good man, are identical; if we give prominence to the fact that 
there are always ‘wo generations—the younger and the older— 
the former of which is educated and ruled by the latter, we shall 
say that the dper of the good man (= good ruler), and the dperq 
of the citizen, are different. See Pol. Tl. 2.1277 b. 7 aX gore ris 
dpxi Kal’ fv apxet Tay spolwy TO yéver Kal Tov €hevdepor. TauTny ‘yap 


héyopev Thy modurixny dpxnv, qv Sei Tov Apxovra dpxdpevoy padeiv . . . Oud 
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héyerae Kal todTo KadSs ds odk ~oTw eb apEa pH dpyOevra. routav de 
dperi) pev érépa, det 8€ roy modiryy Tov ayabdy émicracOa Kat Sivac Oar kal 
dpyew Kal apyeoba, cal abrn dperh modlrov 7d tiv Tov €hevOépav apxny 
émioracba. én’ dupdrepa, al dvdpds dy adyabod dupa: then 1277 Db. 
25 7 Sé dpdvnots apxovtos tdios dpe pdvn, Tas yap das Corkey 
dvaykaiov eivas kowas Kal rv apxouevav Kal Tév dpydvTa@y, apxopevov SE ye 
obk @orw dpeth ppdvnois, Gdda ddéa aAnOys’ Sowep yap avhomows 6 
dpydpevos, 6 S€ Gpxov airnris 6 xpopevos. médrepov pev odv 7) avTn apety 
avdpos ayabod Kal roXtrov omovdalov # érépa, Kal mas H adr? Kal THs Erépa, 
davepsv ek trotrov. Cf. also Pol. H. 13. 1332 b.. 32 GAG pry Gre ye 
dei rods Gpxovras Siahépew rev dpyouevov dvaupicBirynrov ... .) yap pvous 
dedoxe Ti Suaipeow, moujcaca TH yéver TavTd TO pév vewrepov Td Sé mperBv- 
tepov, dv rois pev apxeoOat mpémer Tois 8 dpxew .. . Cote ev apa os Tovs 
aitovs dpyew Kai apyecba garéov, @otr Se ws Eérépous. Gore Kal THY 
madeiay éoTw ws THY avTHY dvaykaiov, at. & ws érépay eivar, Tdv TE ‘yap 
péAdovra KahGs apxew dpxOjval acu deiv-mpGrov .. . 1333 a. II emet de 
moditiKod Kal Apyovros Thy aiTHy apeTHy eval papev Kal Tov apictou avdpds, 
tov 8 avrov apyopevdy re Seiv yiverOa mpdrepov Kal apxovta Vortepoy, TOUT’ 
dv «iy tO vopobérn mpaypatevtéor, Gras Gvdpes ayabol yivevTat, Kat dia 
tivey éemitndeupdtav, kal ri 7d Tédos Ths dplatns Co_s. The outcome of 
all is that the legislator should strive to make his fellow-citizens 
good men, The answer given by the Politics to the question before 
us is—that it is wodsrexy, and no other agency, which conducts.the 
mad<ia ka hv dmdOs avip dyabds éo7t, The virtue of the perfectly 
good man is determined mpés tiv dpiorny wodttetayv—Pol. T. 12. 
1288 a. 39 avepoy Gre tov advroy tpdroy Kai did TY a’Tey avnp TE 
yivera orrovbaios Kal row ovETHoELey dy TLs apioToKparouperny 7H) Bacidev= 
operny, date Eutat Kal qrawdela Kal 7On raiTa oxeddv Ta ToLotyTa oToVdaioy 
avSpa kal ra mowdvra modirixdy. But the writer of the Fifth Book of 
the Lthics, in the alternative # érépas (v. 2. £1), seems to suggest 
a point of view which is foreign to the Podtics—viz. that the good 
man may possibly spring up under influences, and manifest his 
goodness under conditions with which the /egés/a‘or has nothing to 
do. This seems to be the suggestion thrown out in the present 
passage ; and it may be thought that this suggestion appears as 
a definite doctrine at.the end of the £.Z. where the place of 
kadokayaGia is determined. But we must not make too much of the 
difference between the xadoxayaia of Eudemus and the dper? rod 
apictov avdpés of the Politics. In both conceptions we have an 
ideal excellence which man approaches along the line traced for 
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him by mwoderixy. Aristotlé indeed describes the Chief End of man 1180p. 27. 
as Oewpia tis (L. WV. x. 8. 8), and Eudemus as 716 riv Oedv Oeparetew 
_ Kat Gewpeiv (EL. L. ©. 3. 1249 b. 20); but these descriptions must 
not be allowed to mislead us. If the systems of Aristotle and of 
Eudemus, as wholes, have any weight, it is to impress the con- 
viction that the Chief End, however described, is not something 
which we must pass through and out of social life to reach; but 
that, on the contrary, it is social life itself at its best. It is true 
that Aristotle’s theory of the Best Life, as a theory, is defective. 
He is forced to pronounce the life ‘impossible,’ because theoretically 
he regards it as a fixed type of excellence. But his practice carries 
him beyond his theory. He urges us to sfrive afler the ideal 
although it is ‘impossible of attainment’ (Z. NV. x. 7. 8). He 
thus divines that the ideal is, after all, not something wrealisable; 
that, on the contrary, zf 7s being always realised in the amelioration 
of the life itself which we have inherited and transmit: just as the 
type Horse is not something ywpurrdy which all horses fad of attain- 
ing to, but rather that which they fer/ec/ in their generations. 

We may take it then that there can be no doubt about the view 
of Aristotle and Eudemus. In so far as a man is omovdaios or 
kadds kal dyads it is modutixn Which makes him such. 

If the writer of v. 2. rz is neither Aristotle nor Eudemus, it is 
impossible of course to determine his view, as he does not return 
to the subject. He seems to suggest a view different from that of 
Aristotle and Eudemus: but, as he belongs at least to their school, 
the presumption is that he really shared their view, and that, after 
all, 4 érépas is surplusage. Grant seems to make too much of the 
present passage when he founds on it the statement ‘Eudemus 
[with whom he identifies the Writer of the Fifth Book] would seem 
to have wished to take up the question where Aristotle left it, and 
—with the view of giving a separate existence to Morals as a 
science—to ask whether there is not a kind of education, not fall- 
ing within the province of Politics, which aims at producing the 
virtues of the individual man, as distinct from those of the citizen.’ 

od yap tows . . . wavtt] This is Aristotle’s view as expressed b. 28. 
e.g. in Pol. T. 2.1276 b. 34 (quoted in last note) éri pev ody evdéxera 
moXlrny dvra orovdaiov jun KexTiTOae Thy dpernv Kal? qv awovdaios aynp, 
bavepdv—a view which we have seen is not inconsistent with the 
doctrine that the dperi ka fv omovdaios dynp is the work of moderea : 
but the writer of the passage before us (v. 2. 11) adduces it as if 


1130 b. 28. 


b. 30. 
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it raised a presumption in favour of the supposition that an agency 
different from woNert« may be instrumental in producing such dpern. 
There is indeed much confusion of thought in the passage, and to 
found on it any conclusion so important as that regarding the 
writer’s doctrine of the relation between ‘ Politics’ and ‘ Morals’ 
seems to be a very hazardous proceeding. The confusion is 
increased by the Paraph. Heliod. who seems to think that the 
reference is to a distinction between the good man and the good 
citizen similar to that drawn already (v. 1. 20) between dpern and 
Ocxaroovyn. 

The phrase 7d. dvdp! dya66 etvar is equivalent to ‘the notion “good 
man” ’—‘the being a good man’: see de Ax. ii. 1. 412 b. 12 jv 
pev yap dv rd med€ker etvas 7 ovaia adrod, Kat H ux? TodTe. An. Post. 
ii. 4. 91 b. 4.70 Co civar katyyopetrat Kata Tod avOpan@ eivar’ adnOes 
yap may To dvOpare civat (dq eivat, domep Kal mdvta GvOpwrov (Gov, GAN 
obdx ovtas date &v eiva. Met. T. 4. 1006b. 22 ef b€ pu) onpaiver erepov 
7d GvOpwmos kal TO pi dvOpwmros OfAov Gre Kal TO py etvae avOpor@ Tov 
civar avOpar@’ dot’ éorar 7d avOpare civar pa) avOpame@ civa év yap 
éora :—and further on 1007 a. 20 dAws & dvatpovow oi TotTo héyortes 
ovoiay Kai 76 Th fy eivau’ mavTa yap avaykn oupBeByxevae packew adrois, 
kai TO Omep avOpare iva i) Coq etvar Ti Hy elvar py eva. Met. Z. 15. 
1039 b. 20 émel b€ 9 odcia érépa 76 Te aUvOAoY Kai 6 Adyos (Aéyw & Ore 
1) pev oUtas é€otilvy ovoia atv TH VAy cuvetAnppévos 6 Adyos, 7 Se 6 Adyos 
dAws), boat pév ody OUTW éyorTaL, ToUT@Y péev EoTe POopda’ Kal yap yevEots* 
rod b€ Adyou otk EaTwv ovtTws Sore POciperOar' ovde yap yéveots (od yap 
yiyverat TO oikia etvat GANA TO THE TH oixia) GN dvev yevécews Kat 
pOopas ciot Kat ovk eioiv’ Sedeckrar yap dre ovdels Tadra yerva ovdé mrorei. 
Phys. iti. 5. 204 a. 23 1d yap dmeip@ eivar Kai drewpov rd aitd, ctmep 
viola TO dmetpoy Kal pr Kal? droKxerpévov—z. e. the notion of infinity 
and infinity are identical, for infinity is nothing but a notion—can 
never be concretely realised as an actual thing: see Jed. ©. 6. 
1048 b. 14 1d 8 dmetpov odx obr@ Suvdpe cot ws évepycia daduecea 
xXopiotdy, Gra yoo: Cf. Met. Z. 6. 1031 b. 11 dviyen dpa & etva 
70 ayaboy Kai Tb dyab@ eivat Kai Kaddov kal kah@ eivat, doa pn Kat GAO 
Aéyerar GhAa xa6’ airad kal mpdra. On the formula generally see 
Trendelenburg, de Ax. iii. 4. 7. (429 b. 10.) p. 472, first ed. 

§ 12.] Particular Justice, concerned, as we have seen (v. 1. 9), 
with tdya6a wept dca edruyxia kai drvyia & éori pév dards adel ayadd, tui 
& ovk dei, is now divided into two species: (1) Distributive Justice 
manifested in the fair apportionment of these good things (social 
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position, property, and all other material advantages) among the 1130 b.30. 
members of the Community, according to their deserts: (2) Cor- 
rective Justice concerned with the rectification of results at variance 
with the principle of fair apportionment which arise out of acts 
performed by members of the Community in the various circum- 
stances in which,’as individuals, they ‘have to do with one another.’ 
The term ovvd\\aypa = contractus of Roman Law. The relation 
between these two species of Particular Justice is well stated by 
Trendelenburg, Hist. Bettrdge zur Phil. vol. iii. p. 412: 7d Siavépew 
kar’ dgiav is the primary form of Particular Justice: the d:avopn 
may take place in the exchanges of trade (dddaxrixi Sixatootvy), OF 
in the allotment of common goods (dcaveuntixy) tov Kowdv): the 
secondary form of Particular Justice is 7 SdsopAwrexy: it comes into 
operation when the just relations according to the primary form 
are disturbed, and equalises the unequal. 


§ 13. todrou $€ épy S8do| The members of the social xowevia, as 1131 a. 1. 
individuals, ‘ have to do with one another’ (cvva\Adrrovrat) in circum- 
stances which may be assigned to one or other of two main heads, 
according as the will of both parties (éxovo1a cvvadAdypara), or of 
one party only—the other party being unwilling—(d«ovova cuvadddy- 
pata) is concerned in what is done. As results at variance with 
the principle of fair apportionment arise in each of these two sets 
of circumstances, and must be rectified, there will also be two kinds 
of Corrective Justice. 

It is easy to see how the results of dxovova cvvadddypara (assault, 
theft, &c.) are such as need rectification, and that it is in the crzmznal 
court that they are rectified. ‘Exovova ovvadAdypara (buying and 
selling, letting, &c.), on the other hand, being those in which both 
parties enter voluntarily into certain arrangements in view of 
results agreeable to both, might seem from their very nature to 
give results needing no rectification. It sometimes happens, how- 
ever, without the fault of either contracting party, that a result 
other than that originally in view, and not agreeable to one of the 
parties, follows from an arrangement; and it may be right that a 
civil court should consider whether the result (unfortunate for one 
of the parties) should be rectified, and, if so, to what extent: e.g. 
A takes the lease of a farm from B for a number of years at a rent 
suitable to good times: if times become bad beyond all reasonable 
calculation, it may be right that A should be able to have the 
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question of the reduction of his rent judicially decided. It may 
perhaps be thought that a better instance of 76 éy rots éxovaiow 
cvvadddypact Siopberixdy might have been selected than this which 
suggests ‘interference with the freedom of contract. It is, how- 
ever, the ‘rectification’ in the civil court which corresponds most 
logically with the ‘rectification’ made in the criminal court—it is 
the rectification of the original ovvdddayya itself. But I suspect 
that the writer of the present passage~had not such a case of 
rectification by the civil court in his mind when he drew up his 
list of éxovova ovvaddAdypara here, but that he thought rather of the 
enforcement of the terms of such cuvadAdypara, and the setilement of 
disputes regarding their meaning, in the civil court (cf. v. 4. 7. 
1132 a. 19 drav audiBnraow emi rov Sxaoriy Katapetyovor)—e.g. a 
tenant and landlord differ about the effect of a clause in their signed 
agreement, and fake their dispute for settlement to a civil court; or 
a debt ts recovered in a civil court. This last instance shows also 
how imperceptible the line may be dividing éxotova cuvadddypara, 
which require enforcement, from r& Aadpaia among dkovo1a cuvad- 
Adypara, for the man who has to be sued for the payment of a debt 
is sometimes not easily distinguishable from the man who intended 
from the beginning to cheat his creditor. 

The judicial enforcement, then, of the terms of an €xotovoy cuvdh- 
Aaya, and their judicial zferprefation, must be distinguished from 
the judicial rectification of the ¢erms themselves. But we must 
understand the phrase ‘ rectification of the terms themselves’ to 
denote not only the judicial alteration of unfair terms already 
arranged (¢.g. refusal of law courts to enforce agreements to pay 
interest above a certain rate; judicial revision of rents which have 
become too high—after all a comparatively rare and somewhat 
questionable kind of ‘rectification’), but also the prevention, by 
other than judicial means, of unfair arrangements which would in- 
evitably be made if certain checks and methods of procedure did 
not exist. And here we can see that it is in the institution of 
véutopa that the principle of Corrective Justice is most largely and 
effectively embodied. On a system of barter almost every exchange 
involves a result at variance with the principle of fair apportion- 
ment. It is impossible, on such a system, to make really fair 
exchanges, there being objectively no common measure of the 
things exchanged, the accidents of temporary need and passing 
whim dominating all transactions. But the institution of véspa 
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compels men to exchange on a uniform system, and therefore 1181 a.1. 
fairly, It may be regarded as an omnipresent court of ‘ diorthotic 
* justice ’—‘ diorthotic’ in the sense of heeping straight what would 
Otherwise inevitably go wrong. It does not enforce or interpret 
the terms of arrangements already made, but provides ad zmzfzo that 
the terms shall be of a certain kind—z.e¢. reasonably fair, thus 
interfering, not indeed with ‘free,’ but with haphazard contract. 
And that the writer of the Fifth Book regarded the institution of 
vopiopa in this light is probable from the similarity of the terms in 
which he describes its function with those in which he describes 
the function of the dixaorys, ZN. v. 4.6. 1132 a. 18 Sore 7d 
erravopOartkov Sixatoy dv ein Td pécov Cnutas Kat Képdovs. Sd kai drav” 
dudioByrdow, emi rov Scary Karapevyovow' rd 8’ emi rov Sixaorhy 
tévae iévar early emi rd Sixaov' 6 yap Sixacris Bovderat eivat otoy Sikavov 
eupuxov® kat (nrodor Sikaoriy péoov, kat Kadodow error peoidious, ws edv 
Tod péoou TUX@o1, TOU Stkaiov TevEdpevor’ péeoov dpa TL Td Sikavov, etmep 
kat 6 Stxaorns’ 6 b€ Sixaoris éemanoot x7.A.—and LV. v. 5. Io. 
1133 a. 19 did mdvra cupBAnra Sei was eivar, Gv early dddayn. ep’ 6 7d 
vduiop’ eAndvbe, kai yiverai mos peoov’ mdvra yap petpet, Sore Kal TH 
tmepoxny Kal thy €ddgeupw, roca drra 8) brodnuat ivov oikia 4} tpop7 : 
cf. v. 5. 14, 15. 1133 b. 14 ff. What has been said of vduiopa—rhe 
‘medium of exchange’ par excellence—as ‘diorthotic’ applies to 
other contrivances—of which the railroad and the advertisement 
may be taken as two typical examples—whereby exchange is made 
easier, and the producer is consequently enabled to count on 
getting a fairer return for his commodity than he otherwise would 
get—.e. on getting more nearly the share properly due to his aéia, 
or economic worth, in the industrial community. 

In connexion with what has been said it may be convenient 
here merely to mention a point to which we shall have to return 
afterwards—viz. that, while the assignment of shares of booty to 
those who have taken part in a successful expedition, and the 
- distribution of social distinctions among citizens, are very obvious 
cases of Scavopt dnd tay Koway (the agency of the central public 
authority being clearly seen in the definite order that such and 
such a distribution of booty shall be made, and in the constitutional 
law which provides that such and such gradations of social rank 
shall be recognised), yet there is another and more important 
case of S:avop) dxd rdv xowoy—the distribution of wages and 
profits among the members of the industrial community ac- 

Ee 


1131 a. 1. 


a. 3. 


a. 4 


a. 5. 
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cording to ‘economic laws’—which is apt to escape observation 
as a case of Stavoph dr tov Kowdv, because the existence of 
common property to be divided, and the agency of the state 
in dividing it, are not so immediately obvious as they are in the 
other cases. It is important, therefore, to call attention here 
to the fact that the exchange of products between individuals is 
by far the most important state agency at work in the distribution 
of the rewards of labour. The farmer-receives the reward of 
his labour in the form of the coat which a settled soctal system 
allows him to get in exchange for his corn from the tailor. 
Néyicpa and the other ‘media of exchange’ alluded to above are 
thus ‘ dianemetic’ as well as ‘ diorthotic’ agencies. As promoting 
exchange véuiocpa is a ‘dianemetic’ agency; but as keeping the 
exchange or distribution fair in circumstances in which unfair 
assignments would, but for its intervention, inevitably occur, it is 
a ‘diorthotic’ agency. Its ‘dianemetic’ and ‘ diorthotic’ functions 
are after all only logically separate ; its concrete work is /o promote 
the fair distribution of the national wealth by means of the exchange 
of commodities. 


Savetouds] ‘lending at interest.’ Jackson, Peters. 


xpfjous| ‘lending without interest.’ Jackson, Peters. Xpjars is 
the commodatum of Roman law, distinguished from mutuum by not 
being concerned, as muéuum is, with things guae pondere numero 
mensurave constani—e.g. wine and corn. The actual bushel of 
corn received by the person who benefits by the mutuum is not 
returned by him, but azother bushel equivalent to it: the person, 
however, who benefits by a commodatum must restore the very thing 
which he has borrowed—e. g. the book. Commodatum differs from 
locatto in being gratuitous. See Smith’s Dict. of Cl. Antiquities : 
Article ComMoDATUM. 


A > , ® a : 
tov 8 dxouciwy] Mich. Eph. has mas cuvadddypara radra 
, Pel Gece airs m 
Aéyerar; 7) Gre 6 KAEWas dvTt TOy KAeupdrov 6 Te pev Sidoow erepa Twa 
6 re b€ paotiyovvrat, Kai yéyove tpdrov twa Sdaus Kal AfWis . . « AaBdv 


yap xpypara 7) dAdo Tt 6 KAeWas Sédwxev dvr exeivav edOdvas. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ARGUMENT. 


Concerning Distributive Justice. Injustice being inequality, or too much to 
A and too little to B, justice will be equality, or the mean between too much to 
A and too little to B ; i.e. it will involve four terms at least—two persons and 
two shares. If the persons are of equal merit, they will,in a just distribution, 
receive equal shares; if of unequal merit, they will receive proportionally 
unequal shares—in other words, in a just distribution the ratio between the 
persons and that between the shares will be equal. Although all men admit 
that distribution ought to be ‘in proportion to merit (kar atiav), they are not 
agreed as to what constitutes merit. Democrats, oligarchs, and aristocrats 
adopt different standards of merit in their distributions of the good things of 
life. 

The just then ts that which is ‘in a proportion’ ; for concrete things (such 
as persons and their shares) stand in relations of proportion to one another no 
less than abstract numbers do. 

The ‘proportion’ to which distributive justice conforms is that which 
mathematicians call geometrical proportion—discrete, with four terms, not con- 
tinuous, for although continuous proportion has really four terms, it obtains 
that number by employing one term twice, whereas in the formula of distribu- 
tive justice the four terms are separately present from the beginning—A and B 
the persons, and y and 8 their respective shares. Starting then from 

AE BAS Fy: 6 
we get alternando 

Abyisn Bb 6 
and componendo 

LSE) Oe ate Det oso Mee 33 

where the conjunction of A and y and of B and 6 (i. e. the assignment of y to A 
and of 5 to B) vepresents just distribution, i.e. distribution ‘according to 
merit, 

Unjust distrebution violates this proportion, i.e. gives the one party too much 
good (or too little evil) in proportion to his merit, and the other too little good 
(or too much evil). 


Grant introduces this chapter with an excellent note, in which he 
refers to Plato, Gorgias 507 E, and Laws 757 B, as foreshadowing 
the Aristotelian doctrine of Distributive Justice: also to Pol. T. 5. 
1280 a. 6 sqq., where ‘though the zame of distributive justice does 
not occur, yet the zdea of it is fully developed.’ 

Ee2 


1131 a. 10. 
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a. 16. 
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§§1-5.] The argument is—ré dékasov is toov: but 7d toon is pécov: 
therefore 1d Sikawoy is pécov as well as icov, When, however, we 
speak of ‘equal’ (icov), or ‘a mean. between’ (nécov), we imply at 
least two ¢hengs. But rd dicaov is more than an ioov or pecoy im- 
plying at least two /hzngs. As has been pointed out before (v. 1. 
20, V. 2. 6), it has its edvas, or Sivapus, ev TH mpds repo: 7. €. it implies 
a relation between fersons. In other words, 76 8ixacov must be re- 
garded under the two categories of Quantity’ and of Relation: it 
is an equality of things which involves a_fatr relation between persons. 
Hence it implies four terms—two things and two persons, at least. 


§ 3. dveu Méyou] ‘ without proof.’ 


§ 4. kal mpds te kat tuotv] Kb and CCC seem to stand alone in 
omitting Kai mpés 71, and LP in omitting cat ruvivy, Bekker, following 
Kb», brackets kai mpés rt, Jackson follows L> in omitting kal moiy, 
while Ramsauer and Susemihl omit the whole clause kal mpds 
te kat tioiv. This last omission is, I think, unjustifiable. The 
argument of §§ 1-5 seems to require an explicit statement of the 
point that 7d dékawy is to be regarded not only under the category 
of Quantity as toov, but also under that of Relation—~pés 7. More- 
over, the writer of the J7,M. (i. 33. 1193 b. 31, quoted here by 
Jackson in his important note) lays great stress upon this point 
in the argument—ro d¢€ ye icov ev edaxioros Sdvow éeyyiverar TS &pa 
™mpos Etepov ioov etvat Sikardv éort, Kal Sicaos 6 Tovwodros dy ein. emet 
ody 7 Sixavooivn év Sixai@ cai tom Kal ev peodrnte (cai Susem.) 7d pev 
8ixacoy [ev om. Susem.] rust A€yerar Sikaov, 7d dé toov &v Tiow icov, 7d 
d€ pécoy tial pécor’ Sor H Stkaootvn Kal TO Sikavoy €orat Kal mpds Twas 
kal ev tioly, packer therefore retains kal mpds 7 as the equivalent 
of the mpds érepov of the 17.12. This is unquestionably vient 
but it may be doubted whether he is Fen in omitting kai moiv ‘as 
a gloss anticipatory of 7 8€ Sikaor, tiiv. The equivalent ex- 
pression kal rioiy is certainly unnecessary after xat mpés mu: but it 
is in the manner of the writer to add such unnecessary explanations: 
As for the omission of kat mpdés ru by Kb—very little weight indeed 
should be attached to the omdsseons of Kb*, ‘They are generally 


1 See Met. A. 1 §. 10ara, 11 TavTa pev yap dv pia 7 ovota, Guo 5° dv F 
moorns pia, toa S€ Gv TO Trocév Ev. 

* CCC in Book V has not independent authority, It is probably a tran- 
script of a transcript of K>; see English MSS, of Nic. Eth. Anecd. Ox. p. 45. 
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as insignificant as its actual readings are significant. What is 
really important is that the argument absolutely requires kat pds 
rt (whatever may be thought of the origin of the gloss kai tioiv), 
and that the writer of the JZ. JZ. seems to have read mpdés 7 (or 
mpds Twas ?). 


§ 5. Kai év ofs, ra mpdypara] ev ofs = 74 mpdypara. Jackson (fol- 
lowed by Susemihl) brackets the words ré mpéyyara as a gloss on 
év ois. 


§ 6. Kal 4 adrh Eotar iodrys, ofs Kat év ots] ‘There will be the 
same “‘ equality ” between the persons and between the things’: 7. e. 
if the persons, as comparable xowwvoi of the same social system, are 
absolutely equal, their shares will be also (j airy) absolutely equal : 
if they are not absolutely equal, but stand in a certain definite ratio 
of superiority and inferiority, their shares will also stand in the 
same (7 avr) ratio. Mdxat kal éyxdqpara arise when the ratio, what- 
ever it be, subsisting between the persons is not observed exactly 
(7 avrn) in the apportionment of the shares. Ramsauer’s note on 
7) airy iodrns is good—‘ Intelliges vocem 4 airy additum ad iodrns 
tollere quasi notionem ipsius paritatis: “‘eodem modo quo haec 
paria vel erunt vel non erunt, et illa vel erunt vel non erunt.” “Ica 
enim revera neque homines nec res, sed hinc ratio inter homines, 
illinc inter res ratio; et est 7 dvadoyia todtns Moyo, vs. 31. 


@s yap éxeiva exer, Ta ev ots, oUTw Kdketva exer] ‘I omit,’ says 
Jackson, ‘ the words ra ¢v ois which appear in all the MSS. except 
K» [and CCC], and in Bekker’s text, in order that here, as in the 
sentences before and after, the persons may take precedence of the 
things distributed.’ Susemihl and Ramsauer also omit the words. 
Certainly ‘ the persons should take precedence of the things’ here ; 
but even with the omission of ra ev ois the clause is not satisfactory. 
’Exeiva referring to the more remote ois is then indeed correct: but 
instead of kdxeiva we ought to have kai raira referring to the nearer 
ev ois. 

GAN evredbev at pdxor k.7..] Cf. Pol. E. 1. 1301 b. 28 Gros yap 


TO icov (nrovytes oractdfovow, e 


§ 7. ru ék Tod Kar ééiav todto S4Aov] rovdro is the fact stated 
above in § 5, that ré Sixaoy involves at least two persons and two 
things so related that there is 9 air} icdrns between the persons and 


1131 a. 16. 


a. 20. 


a. 21. 


a. 22. 


a, 24. 


1131 a, 24. 
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between the things. This fact becomes more significant if we 
realise Clearly that it implies that 1d dicaoy is évddoydy re—for dva- 
hoyia we already know as mathematicians is iodrys Aéyov kali ev 
rértapow édaxiotas. Now, that 1d dixcacov, with its two persons and 
two things, is dvddoyév ru is obvious from our use of the expression 
kar’ d&tav, ‘according to merit.’ When we say that A and B are 


~ rewarded each ‘according to his merit” (whatever that may be), we 


mean that each receives his ‘just’ reward. But when A and B are 
rewarded each ‘according to his merit,’ reward a (z. e. A’s reward) 
stands to reward 8 (z.e. B’s reward) in the same ratio (Adyos) as 
A’s merit stands to B’s. Hence, just distribution of rewards being 
distribution ‘according to merit’ involves the dvadoyia, or iadrns 
Adyov—A : B::a:8. By means of the expression kar’ agéav, then, 
the writer is enabled to substitute for the 7 avr) iodrns of § 6 the 
more appropriate 6 adrés Adyos of § Io. 

For the expression kar agiav, as used-in the L’ JV., see the follow- 
ing passages quoted by Ramsauer in his note on v. 3. 7—Vviz. 
1115 b. 19, where the dvdpeios is said «ar agiav, kal ws ay 6 déyos, 
maoxew kal mpdtrew, z,é.in the manner indicated and required by 
Aéyos, which grasps life as a whole, and gives each feeling and 
action zfs due place in the ensemble :—1119 a. 19, where the cadpav 
is said px pGddov ayanGy ras trovavtas Hdovas ths agias, 2, e. than they 
deserve :—1122 a. 26, where we have the expression «a7 d&cav 
daravav: and 1100 a. 25 Bivv rod car agiay: cf. also L. L. iii. 6. 
1233 b. 6 6 d€ kar’ d&lav Kat os 6 Adyos, weyadompenns* TO yap mpémov 
kat’ agiav eativ’ obSev yap mpémer Tv mapa tiv d€iav: also LL. iii. 7. 
1233 b. 19 6 pey POdvos 7d AvTEicOu emi Tois Kat’ agiav eb mparrovow 
eoriv: also LE. E. viii. 3. 1249 a. 7 7G Kah@ kayaG cada cor Ta hice 
dyaéd Kahdov yap 16 dixaov’ rotro dé 76 Kat’ a€iav’ Géios © otros TovTwy' 
kat 70 mpémov Kaddv' mpémer S€ ‘Taira TovT@, Todros, evyevera, Sivas. 
In all these passages kar’ d&iav means ‘according to merit,’ or 
‘suitably to desert’—whether the ‘merit’ or ‘ desert’ be the ground 
on which recognition is due to a person in the social xowevia, or the 
reason why a feeling, an action, or a circumstance should have a 


_. certain place assigned to it in the ensemble of 6 dvOpamwos Bios. 


The expression «ar dgiay thus necessarily connotes the idea of 
‘proportion’; hence we find the phrase 7d kat’ d&iav icov = ‘ the 


. equality which characterises proportion,’ 7. e. tedrns Adyov : see Pol. 


E. I. 1301 b. 29 gore d€ Serrdv 7d ioow 7d pe yap ap.Ope to-S€ Kar’ 


2 , > f te ‘ > lol ‘ A , 
dgiay éoriv, éyw dé dprOys pev rd mA  peyéOer Tadrd Kal icov, kar" 
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agiav S€ rb TG Ady@, otov bmepéxer kar’ apOpov pev to@ Ta tpia Toiv Svoi 1131 a. 24, 
kal Taira Tov évds, Adym Sé ta Térrapa Toiv dvoiv Kai TadTa Tod évds* 

ioov yap pépos ta b00 tév Tetrdpav Kal 7d év roi dv0w" ayuda yap nuion. 

Equality is either (1) numerical equality (ré dpidu itoov), or (2) 

equality of ratios (r6 kar’ agiay ivov). 

Thy pévtor dgiav of thy avthy x.7.A.| That ‘the recognition of a. 26. 
merit’ is the principle on which all just distribution must proceed 
is universally admitted; but men are not agreed as to ‘ what con- 
stitutes merit ’—as to what is the underlying condition (émépyew— 
bracketed, however, by Bywater: it is omitted by Ob, Pb, Kb, and 
CCC, the two last having car’ a&iav twa deiv civar per diltographiam * 
in its place) of preferential recognition. ‘Those who think that the 
masses should rule hold that the being a free man (éAev6epia) is by 
itself a ‘merit’ overshadowing all other ‘merits,’ and entitling its 
possessor to share equally with all other ‘free’ members of the 
state: oligarchs think that the rich are entitled to more recognition 
than other members of the state; some, again, think that high birth 
constitutes a superior claim; and those who favour the rule of 
the Best and most Virtuous identify the highest ‘ merit’ with good- 
ness and culture: see Pol. IT. 5. 1280 a. 7-1281 a. 8, where it is 
pointed out that of odvyapy:xoi make the mistake of supposing that 
if a man is ‘ superior’ in a certain respect (z. ¢. in respect of wealth) 
he is superior in all respects ; ‘and of Syyoxparckoi the mistake of sup- 
posing that if men are equal in one respect (7. ¢. in respect of being 
free men) they are equal in all respects. Both ignore the vital 
point (r6 kupimratov, 1280 a. 25), that the State is an institution for 
the furtherance of human perfection, not an insurance or joint-stock 
company. Cf. also Pol. T. 7. 1282 b. 23 sqq., where the various 
claims to social recognition are examined. Does any superiority, 
he asks, give a man a right to a higher position in the State? 
Surely not. We cannot give a man a higher position on account 
of his finer complexion or superior stature. We do not give a 
better flute, among equal players, to the high-born player. In 
short, only those superiorities must be taken into account which 
have a distinct connexion with the well-being of the State. Noble 
birth, Freedom, and Wealth are superiorities which have a dis- 
tinct connexion with the existence and well-being of the State, 
and their claims to recognition are accordingly pronounced 


1 This dittograph may have accidentally extruded bmdpxew, O” and P? are 
scarcely independent evidence. 
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1131 2.26, reasonable. There cannot be a city consisting entirely of poor 
men, oF of slaves; and without dperj, hereditary and acquired, there 
can be no good administration of the resources and energy supplied 
by wealth and freedom. Freedom, wealth, and high birth are all 
factors in the well-being of the State, if dperj—enlightened moral 
interest in the cow cvpdépov—be present to coordinate them. The 
class which possesses this dper7 ‘ merits’ the highest place in the 
State, just because it is its supremacy alone which ensures that 
other classes shall also receive what they severally ‘merit’ in the 
dcavopi) rav koway. The rule of dperq is 7 6p67 mwodcreia, But where 
the coordinating principle of dperj is absent, freedom, wealth, and 
high birth struggle each for mastery: and, through various processes 
of ordors, various mapexBeBynxvia moduretae are consolidated, according 
as this, that, or the other aéta has succeeded, for the time, in secur- 
ing exclusive recognition to itself. 

In connexion with the use made of mathematical formulae by the 
writer of the Fifth Book it is interesting to note the elaboration with 
which his example is followed by a later writer on Justice, the 
Pseudo-Archytas, quoted by Stobaeus (/7/or. vol. ii. p. 137, ed. 
Meineke, Mullach, Fragm. Phil. i. 560):—Apxira TvOayopeiou éx 
TOU TEpl vopov Kal SiKatocvyns’ 61d Td Sikavoy Tol pev apiotoKpatikdy, Tol dé 
Sapokparixdy, tol dé ddvyapxiKoy TotovyTtL. Kal TO apioToKpaTtKoy KaTTay 
imevartiay pecdrata’ Trois pev yap péCoor péLovas Tas Adyas, Tois bé-pyoot 
Bjovas Stavéper d avadoyia atta’ 76 dé Sapoxparixov KatTay yeoperpikay’ év 
yap tavra rol Aéyor toot Tv peCdvev Kal pydvev peyebéav' TO dé OAvyapxiKoy 
kal TupavyeKoy KaTTay dpi6pytixdy® dytid¢er yap aita TG dmevavtia’ Tois yap 
pjoot péfovas Tas Adyws, Tois b€ péCoor jovas. Tak pev @v idea Tas 
dtavouas rooadrat’ ral é eixdves ev rais modurelas Kal Tois oikors Oewpéovra, 
Tipal Te yap Kal Koddoets Kal dpxal 7 €& iow Trois péCoor Kai pyooe Siavépovrat, 
i) €€ dviow i} TH dperG imepéxev ft} TH TAOvTO i) Kai Suvdpet. 7d pev dv e& 
iow Sapokparicdy, ro b€ €& dviow dpiotokpatixdy # ddvyapyiKdy. See 
Mullach, /ragm. Ph. ii. 119, for an account of these three peodrnres 
or dvadoyia (in music)—{1) & dpiOpnteKd, in which as the first term 
exceeds the second, so the second exceeds the third—e. g. 6, 4, 2. 
Here, as Nicomachus Gerasenus (épiOpytixh cicaywyh p. 132, ed. 
Hoche) says, év rots eddrroow Spor peitoves of Adyou, eAdrroves Sé ev ToIs 
peifoow, 2.€, the ratio 6: 4 is smaller than the ratio 4:2; or as 
Archytas (?) quoted by Mullach (ii. 119) says, rd rav pertdver dpov 
Sidornpa peiov, To dé Tay peidvev peifor: (2) & yewpetpixd, where of 
petoves icov movotvrat 7d Sidornpa Kai of pelos: ¢.g. 8, 4, 2, ratio 8: 4 
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being = ratio 4: 2; (3) & Grevavtia dv kahodper dpyouxdy (Archytas 1181 a. 26. 
apud Mullach ii. I1g) Ska €wvrt rowiroa Sore & dv mparos pos ra 

Sevtépw tmepexn eavtd péper, TavT@ 6 pécos TH tpitw bmepexer TA Tpirw 

Héper, vyiverar b€ év ravra ra dvadoyia ro Tév petdver dpav Sidornpa 

peifov, 76 d€ ré&v pedvev peiov: e.g. 12, 8, 6, where 12 exceeds 8 by 

gid of itself, and 8 exceeds 6 by ard of 6, and the ratio 12 : 8 is 

greater than the ratio 8 : 6. 


§ 8. povadiK0d dpiOyp0d . . . SAws dpiOpod] ‘Proportion’ is not a. 30. - 
peculiar to ‘number’ in pure arithmetic where povddes, or abstract 
‘ones,’ indivisible and always equal to one another, are counted ; but 
belongs to ad/ ‘number ’—z. e. also to ‘number’ as realised in con- 
crete and unequally-sized things. This statement (introduced by ydp) 
is added to meet a possible objection—that the schema of Propor- 
tion, applicable to numbers formed by the addition of abstract units 
(novades), is not applicable to the concrete ofs and éy ois with 
which 16 dixacov is concerned. Mich. Eph. has the following com- 
mentary here—povadicdv dpiOpdy Aéyo © dpiOpodper, otov tiv Sexada, 
@ dpOpodpev rods Séca tmmous i) rods déxa dvdpas, bs Kat kvpios dpiOpds 
Réeyerat... Gas S€ dpiOpolt Aéyovrar ra aptOunpara, oloy rors Séxa Boas 
7) avOpwrovs. dvadoyia yap pnow ov pdvoy corti tev &ék povdd@r ovy«Kel- 
pévev kal os pérpor AapBavopevev dpiOpav Ga Kal ty dpiOpntroy 7) Kal 
npOunpevarv. as yap emi tev os pérpav dpiOpav ears Tis dvadoyia, os 
6 1 (8) mpds rev & (4), ds 6 s' (6) mpds Tov ¥ (3), Obras ore Kai emi roy 
apiOpnray immer, Kuvav, ypappav emumédar, kal dndos dv eotiv apiOuds" 
kal yap €v Tovrows dvadoyia eoriv’ ~xovor yap apiOpdv, Sei yap iva dvadoyia 
Tis 7, dpOudv twa eivar, Cf. Bonitz on Mes. M. 6. 1080 b. 19. p. 545, 
‘Ejusmodi numeris [7. ¢. the “extended units” of the Pythagoreans 
—-rov yap ddoy otpavdv katackevdgovow €& apiOpayv, mAjy od povadiKar, 
@\AG ras povddas irodapBdvovow exew péyebos, 1080 b. 17] Ar. opponit 
rods povadixods dpiOpovs, 7. e. €OS numeros, quibus non certae quaedam 
res (cf. VV. 5. 1092 b. 19: det 6 dpiOyss ds dy H Twav eoTiv, i) TUpwos 
4 yhivos 7 povasicés), sed ipsae unitates, abstractae ab omni rerum 
qualitate et varietate, individuae (cf. 8. 1083 b. 17) neque inter se 
distinctae (cf. 7. 1082 b. 16) numerentur. Ac talem quidem 
numerum quum investiget scientia arithmetica, eundem numerum 
dpiOunrixdy et povadixdv appellat, cf. 8. 1083 b. 17.’ Cf. Zell, ‘ dpeepot 
povadixot sunt quos nostrates dicunt unbenannte Zahlen; numeri 
nude positi sine rebus numerandis.’ Jackson (p. 81) refers to Plato, 
Philed. 56 D, ‘where arithmeticians who deal with povrddus dvicous 
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1181a. 30. such as two armies, two oxen, &c., are distinguished from arith- 


a. 31. 


a. 32. 


eal 


meticians who deal with povddes which are all alike.’ 

i yap avadoyla iodtns éott Adywv] See Euclid, v. Def. 3 ddyos ¢ori 
vo peyeOdv spoyerav 1) kata mduKdTnTa mpos GAAnda Tod oXEOLS: and 
v. Def. 8 dvadoyta dé eorw 7 Trav Adywor ravrdrys (v. |. épowdrns). In 
his note here Mich. Eph. says—ré todrys avri rod épovdtys’ avadoyia 
yap €oTw 1 Tay Adyov 6powdrns—the reason-for preferring spodrns to 
ioérns apparently being that in yeoperpixy dvadoyia we have to do not 
with 7 Kar’ dpiOpov iodrns, z.e. not with two equal quantities or dpsOpot, 
e.g. 4 = 4, but with two qualitatively identical ratios each of which 
yet involves different arithmetical conditions: e.g. the ratio 2: 4 
is qualitatively identical with the ratio 5 : 10; but each ratio is 
realised in quantitatively different terms. Now, if 2 and 4 be taken 
to represent the sides of one (say, right-angled) parallelogram, and 
5 and ro the sides of another, the two parallelograms (which thus 
represent diagrammatically the dvadoyia.2 : 4 :: 5 : 10) are, in 
mathematical language, szmzlar (épo1a), though of course not egual 
(toa): see Euclid, vi. Def. 1. It is probable then that Mich. Eph. 
had ‘similar’ geometrical figures in view when he chose dpoidrns 
instead of iodrns to express the gualtlahve sameness of the Adyar in 
yeoperpixy avadoyia: and in this usage he is supported by the 
authority of Met. A. 15. 1021 a. 11 taira pev yap &v pia 7 ovoia, 
dpoia & Sv 7 Toudtys pia, ica b€ Sv 7d woody ev: cf. Mich. Eph. on 
V. 2. 12 Grav toivuy TH pev mowdryte Siapépwor TH adr, TH O€ woodtyTe py 
TH ait} 7 TovavTn dvadoyia yewperpiKy Kadeirar .. . apiOuntixy dvadoyia 
€orly 7 mood pév ioov év rais diahopais, mood dé pi ioov f pr 6polov 


peréxovoa. 


§ 9. 4 pev ody Sinpynpey . .. cuvexys| See Nicomachus Gerasenus 
pO. eicaywyy li. 21. §§ 5, 6. p. 121, ed. Hoche—ovmnupeérn dvadoyia 
= ovvexns Of the present passage) ofov a, B, 8 (2.e. I, 2, 4) Kara 
motdTyTa ..., kata mogdryta O€ a, B, y (2. 1, 2,3). AveCevypevn (= 
Sinpnuevn here) . . . ofov kara pev rd mody a, B, 8, n (7.e.1 22224: 8), 
kara d€ rd moady ovras a, B, y, 8 (2.e. I, 2, 3, 4). The statement 
T@ évi ws dvol xphras Kai Sis Aeyer, made by the writer of the Fifth 
Book here must, of course, be taken as made with exclusive refer- 
ence to the cuvex7js dvadoyia at present before him—viz. 4 ovvexis 

(Or ouvnppérn) 7 kara TroudtyTO. 


és 7 tod a... tod y| Jackson has an important note. here; 
‘Throughout §§ 9, 11, 12, where I have given ordinal numbers [he 
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reads 4 rod mpdtou, &c., for 4 Tod a, &c.], most of the editors write 1181 b. 1.. 
cardinals (a, 8, y, 8). te order to avoid the arithmetical absurdity 
(1: 2=3: 4) thus produced, I proposed in the Journal of Philology 
1872. iv. 310, to write (with Fritzsche) A, B, Fr, A: but on further 
consideration I am convinced that mpérov, Sevrépov x.7.A. Should be 
substituted. The otherwise strange phrases 6 a épos, rod a Spov in 
§$ 11, 12 suggest this alteration, and it is confirmed by several MSS., 
H and K» [and CCC] throughout §§ 9, 11, 12, and Pb and N? in 
§§ 9, 12, writing ordinals in full, whilst Pb pr. man. gives sometimes 
ordinals in full, sometimes a, 8, y, 6 with superposed marks which 
may perhaps represent the terminations of ordinals, cf. Bast, Com- 
ment. Palaeogr. p. 850 [NC has ordinals in three places, and B? in 
two.| Michael Ephesius and Averroes seem to have had ordinals.’ 
I follow Jackson in preferring the ordinals. As to the phrases 
, Tod a (7. é. mporov, tH» Tod B (2.e. devrépov)—Jackson asks, ‘can | 
they mean “the line which we take for our first term,’ “the 
line which we take for our second term’? Mich. Eph. com- 
ments as follows—ro 6€ ris Ackews THs otov ws H TOO mpdTou Tpds 
Thy Tod Seutépou TowwiTdy €oTw, ws TOU mpwTov pov execs TOU 
Gxrd mpos tov Sevrepov tov 8 (Gu, tiv tod Sevrépov rod 4), otras 7 
tod Sevrépov tov § mpos thy rod tpirov tod B. But is this not a 
misuse of the word oyéois? Cf. Eucl. £2. v. Def. 3 quoted above. 
At any rate we may safely reject the alternative suggestion of 
Grant that ozvyyy is to be supplied, as well as his theory that the 
proportionals are algebraical quantities. I have little doubt that 
the reference here is to ypaypai, and that the writer has in his mind 
the cvvex}s dvadoyia kara roidrnta of the problem of rerpayonopds 
(Euclid, £7. ii. 14, cf. vi. 13) in which the longer side of a rectangular 
parallelogram stands to a péon ypappy as the péon yp. stands to the 
shorter side: see de An. ii. 2. 413 a. 17 Tt dort rerpayomopds; 7d 
toov érepopyxer 6pOoyonor civar iaémArevpov. 6 dé ToLodTos dpos Adyos TOU 
aupmepdopatos’ 6 dé Aéywv Gri cotly 6 Terpayonopds péons edpeois, TOD 


1 re 6 arto 
mpayparos éyer TO atrtov. 


§ 10. Sifpytar yap Spotws ofs te kal 4] ‘for the same distinction b. 5. 
obtains between the persons and between the things. Here spots 
marks the gualitative sameness of the Aéyou: see note on § 8, a. 31, 

. Jackson quotes Pol. T. 5. 1280 a. 17 dujpyrae Tov avrov tpdrov emi TE 
Tay mpaypdrer Kal ois. 


§§ 11, 12, 18.] To take the Paraphrast’s examples—a = Achilles 


1131 b. 5. 


b. 7. 


b. 10. 
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(100); 8 = Ajax (50); y = reward of Achilles (10); 6 = reward of 
Ajax (5): 

(1) Ga Si=—iyaeeo 

(2) éva\dd&—alternando (Euclid v. 16.) 

Gry= pve 

(3) dere 75 ddov mpds 7d ddov (sc. Smep ExdTepov pos éxdrepov § 13) 

—componendo (Eucl. v. Def. 16). 
at+y:8+é6=a: 8, 


The just distribution consists in putting together a and y, 8 and 
5: ... 4 dpa t00 a Spou 7G y odleréis 7d ev dtavops Sixady éore (§ 12). 


§ 11. 16 édov mpds 75 SAov] This phrase is elliptical: supply démep 


éxatepov mpos éxdtepov as in § 13. 


Strep ¥ vont cuvdudte.] ‘this is the combination which the dis- 
tribution effects.’ Bywater’s suggestion. dep (z.e. the two terms 
united in the édov: see his Contributions to the Text. Crit. of Nic. 
Lith. p. 44) is tempting. 


§ 12. ovLeugis] This, Jackson points out, is Euclid’s otvéeors (v. 
Def. 16): cf. ovvrep here. In Nic, Ger. ii. 23. 5. p. 125, Hoche, 
avvbeois is multiplication, not addition. 


kal pecov 76 Sikatov tod7’ éoti, (7d 8 GSiKkov) 76 mapa Td dvdoyor | 
so Bywater, following T, which gives the words 16 & déucov, and K», 
Lb, r, which read 7é before mapa for the rod of M and other MSS. 


§ 13. yewpetpixiy] 7) dvadoyia 4 Kara 76 rowdy is called ‘ geometrical ’ 
on account of the large place which it occupies in geometry (see 
e.g. Eucl. Books v and vi), as compared with 9 dvadoyia 7) Kata 76 
moody, contrasted as dpiOunrixn. "ApiOuds is moodv, whereas the 
‘similar figures’ of geometrical proportion fall, as oxnuara, under 
the category of mowrns (see Caz. 8. 10 a. 11). For yewperpery 
dvahoyia as 4 Kata 7d mov see Nicom. Ger. ii. 24. pp. 126, 127, 
Hoche—€ort S€ 4 yewperpixn dvadoyia Grav... moodrnte py tH adrh 
Stapepwow oi dpou Gddnhov, GAG Adyou moidTyTe TH adTH, evavtins 7 emi 
Ths apiOpnrixis Spon .. . otov B, d, n, dv yap Adyov exer 6 n mpds Tov 8, 
tovroy Kal 6 5 mpos tov B kal avdmadw, od pyy tony mocdrnta peragd 
adAnrwy éxovow, 

The Aristotelian explanation of Distributive Justice #8 «ard ryv' 
yeoperpixiy dvadoyiay is derived from Plato: see Gorgvas 507 and 
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Laws 754 quoted by Fritzsche, and by Grant in his introductory 1181 b. 13. 
note to this chapter. Cf, Plutarch, Sympos. viii. Quaest. 2, who 
asks why Plato represents God as a geometer. Among various 
explanations rod det yeoperpeiy tov Oedv he gives the following (Symp. 
Vili. Q. 2. ch. 2, quoted by Fritzsche)—é yap Avkodpyos, oicba dnmovbev, 
Ort THY apiOunriKyy dvadroyiay, os Snwokparixyy Kal 6xAuKY odcaY [but cf. 
the Pseudo-Archytas quoted above in note ony. 3. 7, a. 26], &éBarev 
ek Tis Aakedaipovos* erevonyaye S€ THy ‘yeaperpixny, dAvyapxia cdppove kal 
Baorheig vopinn mpérovoay* 7 pev yap dpiOue 7d taov, 4 dé TE Adyo Td 
kar’ d&iav drrovépet, kal od mdvra dp00 plyrvow, dddr& éorl xpnorav Kai 
movnpav eonpos ev adtH didkpiois, ov Cvyois, ovde KANpots, apeTys Sé Kal 
kakias SvapopG 76 oixeiov dei Siadayyavdvtav., tavtnv 6 eds emdyer Thy 
dvadoyiay Trois mpdypact, dSixny Kai véperw, & pire Tuvddpn, mpocayopev- 
operny, kat Sidackoveay jpas Td Sixatov icov, dAXA pr) 7d tov Seiv rover bat 
Sikatov. jv yap of modXol Sidkovew iodryra, macav ddiKidv odaay peyiotny, 
6 Ocds e€aipwr ws avvartdv éoti, 7d Kar a&iav Siaduddrret, yeoperpiKos TO 
kata Adyov Kat Kara vopov épifspevos. Cf. Plutarch, de Hraterno Amore 
12 (quoted by Zell, p. 173) 6 pev ody Sdrwv amopyvapevos wept modtrelas, 
as iodtns ordow ov Toei, Aiav Cdokev dxAikGs, apiOuntixyy Kal SnpoKpareKyy 
emevadyew dvadoylay avtl Ths Kadjs yeaperperis. 


§ 14. got: 8 0d ouvexs aity H dvadoyla| Of course the yeoperpucy b. 15. 
dvadoyia of distributive justice with its two persons and two things 
is not ovveyns: but there are cases in which yewperpixy avadoyia is 
auvexns—see Nicom. Geras. quoted above in note on Vv. 3. 9, a. 32 
‘—the péon ypayph of Eucl. vi. 13 is one term used twice. 


yiverar dpa 7d pev mAéov 76 8 Edatrov] Injustice in distribution b. 17. 

being the violation of proportion, ‘it follows from this (épa) that, in 
an unjust distribution, one term is made too large, and the other 
too small’—z.e. if the distribution is unjust the 6dov a+ y will be 
made too large, and the édov 8+6 too small, or vce versa, in pro- 
portion to the relation subsisting between a and 8 (8mep éxdrepov mpos 
éxdrepov). The inference yiveras dpa 16 pev mAéov 7d 8 EhatTov 
becomes clearer if we supply in thought 76 & dvddoyov péoov (cf. 
line rr above) immediately before yivera. 


Swep kal émt tav epywv cupBaiver|. ‘And this is also what b. 18. 
actually takes place’—z.e. ‘actually takes place’ (émi ray epyov 
ovpBaive), as well as ‘may be inferred from premisses’ (Ady 


1131 b. 18. 


b. 20. 


b. 23. 


1131 b. 25, 
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ovpBaiver) in the proof ro & duxoy ro mapa td avddoyov. -yiverat 


dpa, 7d pev mA€ov rd & Edarrov. 
§§ 15, 16.] <A repetition of ch. 1, § 10,’ Grant. 


kai Td paddov petLov] rd paddAov alperoy peifov dyabdv. 


CHAPTER ALV. 


ARGUMENT. 


The other kind of particular justice ts that whith ‘corrects’ inequalities 
artsing out of transactions, voluntary and involuntary, between individuals. 
Justice in ‘correction’ ts equality—not, however, that of ratios, as in 
geometrical dvadoyia, but the equality which obtains in arithmetical dva- 
Aoyia, where the mean is equally distant from each extreme. Thus the 
judge who ‘corrects’ an inequality arising out of a transaction neglects the 
possible inequality in ‘merit’ of the parties (whtch he could not do if ‘ distribu- 
tion’ had to be made), and takes account only of the difference produced by this 
particular transaction in the positions of parties whom he views simply as 
persons equally entitled to the undiminished possession of the éxrds ayaba which 
happen to belong to them. The equality x=x. which . subsisted before the 
transaction made a difference in the positions of the parties, ts the arithmetical 
mean between their positions x +1 and x—1 after the transaction. The judge 
tries to make their positions equal again by reducing them to the arithmetical 
mean x. i.e. by taking from A’s too-much (« +1) that part of it (1), which was 
acquired at B's expense, and adding it to B’s too-little (x—1). Jf we call A 
the ‘gainer’ and B the ‘loser’ by the transaction, we may define ‘ corrective 
justice’ as the mean between gain and loss. Accordingly when people think 
that they are ‘losers’ they appeal to the judge or ‘middle-man, as to the 
embodiment of the gust mean. We must remember, however, in defining 
corrective justice as the mean between gain and loss, that, on the one hand, zt ts 
only as something which has a value to be afterwards paid for in the criminal 
court, that a blow can be called the‘ gain’ of the assailant and the ‘loss’ of 
his victim ; and, on the other hand, that‘ gain’ and ‘loss’ in the original 
sense of the terms, i.e. gain and loss incidental to trade, are not unjust, and 
therefore need no * correction.’ 


§ 1. 13 8€ Aoumdy vy 7d SropOwrexdy K.7.A.] See note on v. 2. 13; 
When distribution has to be made it is ‘just’ to give to each 
recipient a share proportioned to his ‘merit’: this is 7d dcaveun- 
rixdv dixaov, and its formula, as we have seen, is 9 yewperpixt 
dvadoyia, When a ovrddd\aypa between A and B has resulted in 
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the transference of part of A’s merited share of ra eerds ayaba to 
B, it is ‘just’ to correct the anomaly by transferring back to A 
from B either the part in question, or its equivalent. This is 7d 
StopbariKov (or emavopbartkdv, § 6) dikavov. Its mathematical formula 
iS 7 dpinrixy dvadoyla (or peodrys) ; for A and B are no longer 
regarded as possibly wnegually-mertiorious recipients in a distribution 
to be made, but as persons egually entitled to enjoy the undiminished 
possession of the shares, large or small, which they have respectively 
recetved: accordingly when, as the result of a ovvdddaypya, B’s share 
is increased at the expense of A’s, the reduced share of A and the 
increased share of B will appear as extremes between which the 
equality of A and B, as persons entitled to the undiminished 
possession of their shares, will fall as the ‘arithmetical mean.’ 
Let + = x represent the equality in the eye of the law of A and B, 
as persons entitled to the undiminished possession of their respective 
shares—an equality which is not affected by the differences in per- 
sonal character, working power, rank, &c., which would have to be 
considered if A and B came up as recipients in a distribution: a 
avvadd\aypa between them reduces A’s ¥ to # — 1 and increases 
B’s x to +1. It is ‘just’ to ‘correct’ this inequality, and the 
correction is made by striking the ‘arithmetical mean’ x between 
«—1 and «+1, ze. by restoring, in short, the parties to the 
positions which they each occupied before the ovvadAaypa. 

In his note on this § Jackson quotes the following passage from 
Grant ad loc.—‘ The term “ corrective justice ” is itself an unfortunate 
name, because it appears only to lay down principles for restitution, 
and therefore implies wrong. Thus it has a tendency to confine 
the view to “involuntary transactions,” instead of stating what must 
be the principle of the just in all the dealings between man and 
man. On this Jackson remarks—‘ Apparently Grant forgets that 
it is the original transaction which is said to be either voluntary or 
involuntary, and that it is the rectification of wrong arising out of 
the original transaction with which corrective justice is concerned.’ 
The example which Jackson gives of the rectification of ‘ wrong 
arising out of’ a voluntary transaction is ‘A borrows money from 
B (who is here ékov) and does not fulfil his engagement to repay 
the loan at a certain time; corrective justice takes from A the 
proper amount and restores it to B.’ Here I would submit that 
A’s non-fulfilment of his engagement is not a ‘ wrong arising out of 
the orzginal transaction’ in the same sense in which e.g. the loss 
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1181 b. 25, of my purse is a wrong arising out of the ‘original transaction’ 


with the pickpocket, A’s non-fulfilment of his engagement (his 
ability to. repay being assumed) introduces a mew relation, or ovvdh- 
Aaypa, between the parties, being a form of «Aom7, and belonging 
to the Aaépaia division of &kovovw cvvadAdypara, not to the class of 
éxovo.a ovvaddAdypata, It is properly this new dkovorov ovvdddAaypa 
out of which the wrong rectified in Jackson’s example arises. At 
the same time I am ready to admit that Jackson’s example of the 
dudpOoors of ‘wrong arising out of a voluntary transaction’ is 
probably one which the writer of the Fifth Book would have 
accepted, As I remarked in my note on v. 2. 13, he probably 
thought rather of the enforcement against fraudulent or potentially 
fraudulent parties, of the original terms of éxovova cvvadddypara, and 
the settlement of disputes regarding the meaning of the original 
terms in the civil courts, than of the judicial rectification of un- 
fortunate results, for which neither party is to blame, arising out 
of the ovvadAdypara—the terms of the ovvadAdypara not being in 
dispute—as e.g. when a Land Court ‘ rectifies’ the result of a lease | 
contracted in the open market. As it is, however, he gives no 
examples of rd SiopOwrikov 7d év Tots Exovoiots cvvadddypact*, I limit 
myself to saying that he gives no examples, for I think that 
Grant goes too far when he asserts that ‘a// that zs sa¢d [in this 
chapter] applies only to the “involuntary transactions.’’ I take 
it that the words in § 7—érav dpgioBytdow, emi roy StkacrHy Kata- 
gevyovor—may refer to ‘voluntary’ as well as to ‘involuntary 
transactions.’ 


§ 2.] By 4 dé ray xowév diavopy we must understand much more 
than the distribution made by some obvious central authority, 
such as a general who distributes prize money, or a board of 
directors who apportion dividends: far the most important form 
of the d:avopy dd rdv xowav is ‘the distribution of wealth’ which 
results from the operation of the ‘economic laws’ regulating 
wages and profits. The good workman contributes more (cf. 
the ciceveyOévra of this passage) than the indifferent workman to 
the development of that wealth of the nation which is, as it were, 
the material body to which the State, as yuxq, gives life and reality ; 
and accordingly his reward is greater, Any attempt to interfere 


1 It is worth noticing that the difficulty of bringing the recovery of debt 
within the. scope of judicial didp0was was felt ; see Z. WV, ix. 1, 9. “ 
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with the wages or profits’ determined by free competition is an 1181b. 26. 
attempt to disturb a yewperpixy) dvadoyia, and to violate 7d davepntixdy 

Sixaiov. No such attempt can, in the nature of things, succeed 
permanently, its hope being, not to change a merely conventional 

principle of Siavoyn, but to defeat the law of the victory of the 
strongest. 

It is interesting to compare in this connexion the remarkable 
passage, AZ, M. i. 33. 1193 b. 36-1194 a. 25, in which distributive 
justice is described as determining the returns of labour, and regu- 
lating the exchanges which in £. JV. v are discussed in the chapter 
on 76 dytimerovOds (ch. 5). The writer of the JZ 1. differs from 
the writer of Z. JV. v in confining the principle of 16 dyrurerovOds to 
criminal cases, JZ. 1. i. 33. 1194 a. 29-1194 b. 2. 


§ 3. kata thy dpOuntijy| Mich. Eph. defines dpi6. dvadoyia as 1182 a. 1. 
follows: dvadoyia dpiOuntixn éotw 1 rocod pev ioov év rais Siadopais, 
mo.od S€ pr) toov 7) pH Spolov peréxovoa: cf. Nicom. Ger. p. 124, ed. 
Hoche, gotw odv dpiOynrixn peodrns, drav rpidv 7) mAEdvav Spor ees 
GAAnAols Ketpevov ETvoovpevov 7. avTH Kata ToodrynTa Siaopa ebpioxynrat 
peragd trav épeEns wmdpxovoa, pu) pévroe Adyos 6 avtos ev Tois bpois mpos 
GAAnAovs yivnrat olov a, B, y, 5, €. . . . peTexer Apa 1 ToLavTn ToTOd pev 
isov év tats Suapopais rovod d€ ovkete tcov' Sia TovTo dpibunriky® ei & 
éumadw mod pev opoiov peretxe, Tocod S ov, Hv dy yewperpixy aytt 


dptOpnrexys. 


oddev yap Siaddper x.7.A.] When one man injures another man a. 2. 
(the examples in this § and the next are dkovova ovvaddAdypara ex- 
clusively), no account is taken of the possibly unequal ‘ worth’ of 
the persons as recipients in a distribution, but only of ‘the difference 
produced by the hurt’ (rod BAdBous tHy Siapopay) in the positions of 
parties who are equally entitled to enjoy the possession of their 
own. 

In his note on this §, Grant says: ‘ Corrective justice is here said 
to regard each case impersonally as an affair of loss and gain, and 
between these it strikes the middle point. It is the moral worth of 
persons that is ignored (ci émecxys paidov x.r.d.), for we find after- 
wards, ch. 5. §§ 3-4, that a consideration of the position and circum- 
stances of persons does come in to modify the estimate of the loss 
sustained from an indignity,’ &c. It must be remembered, however, 
that in the cases here alluded to by Grant (v. 5. 4 olov ei dpxny éxav 
émdrakev . . . kal el apxovta éndragev), ‘the loss sustained [se. dy the 

Ff 


1132 a. 2. 


a. 7. 


a. 9. 
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individual himself | from an indignity’ is not the most important 
thing to be estimated, but rather the pubic evil arising from acts 
which tend to diminish the authority and prestige of a magistrate. 
I do not think that it is fair to the writer to assume (as Grant 
seems to do) that he regards in v. 5. 4 merely the individual's 
personal loss, and not also the public evil involved in the offence ; 
but it must be admitted that he does not see at all clearly that the 
case ef dpyovra érdra€ev is not sue gener’s.Even when one ordinary 
citizen injures another ordinary citizen, the true nature of the 
situation created is misrepresented by the term ovrvd\\aypa applied 
to it. We are not concerned merely with a relation between two 
individuals zz vacuo, but with a sore in the body politic, which must 
be healed by means which.take account of the whole organism. 
AupOwors is much more than making the dduéayv give ‘compen- 
sation’ to the aScxovp~evos—indeed it is sometimes impossible to 
‘compensate’ him at all. The words before us here (v. 4. 3)— 
ovdev yap Siapépes «.7.4.—are significant, as showing how abstract 
the writer’s notion of 7d d:0pAwricdy Sikavov is. He is thinking here 
only of the ‘compensation’ given to the individual. The good 
moral character of the dd«éy does not indeed make the wrong 
which he inflicts one for which the déccovpevos should get less ‘ com- 
pensation’ than for an equal wrong inflicted by a bad man; but 
the claims of the dé:codpevos to compensation having been satisfied, 
it still remains to be considered by the ‘court of correction’-how 
far society has been endangered by the offence, and how much 
ought to be added to the penalty on that account; and here 
‘previous good character’ is not irrelevant. The formula of the 
apiOunriky peodtns seems to me to have stood in the way of the 
writer's taking a complete view of the nature of ‘ Corrective Justice.’ 


§ 4. kat yap ray k.7.\.] ‘for even when one man is struck, and 
another strikes, or one man kills, and another is killed, it is a case 
of unequal division between patient and agent ’—\ ¢. the situation 
created by a theft is only a more obvious, but not a more real, 
case of ‘unequal division’ than that created by an assault or a 
murder, 


GANG TreipGrar TH Lypia iodfer, ddorpav Tod KépSous] I am inclined 
(though with considerable hesitation) to agree with Miinscher 


(Quaest. Crit. p. 70) and Jackson that ¢yuéa is not (as Mich, Eph, 
and others suppose) the instrumental dative here = ‘by the penalty 
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which he (the judge) inflicts,’ but the impaired position of the injured 1132 2.9. 
party, as opposed to the xépdos, or augmented position of the injur- 
ing party. The fact that in the context ¢nuia describes the position 
of the injured party seems to favour this view. Jackson’s rendering 
is—‘7.é. mewparat 7h Cnpia iod¢ew rd képdos adaipav avrov. “ He endea- 
vours to equalise the unjustly augmented advantages of the one (rd 
xépdos) and the unjustly impaired advantages of the other (rv (lav) 
by taking from the former and giving to the latter.”’ The gen. 
apaipav Tob Képdous (Not aparpdv 7d Képdos) seems to show that xépSos 
stands here for the whole position of the mAéov yav, not for the un- 
justly obtained par‘ of it. 


§§ 5, 6. Aeyerou yap ws dmds eiwely . . . Kadeitar 7d pev Lypia a. 10. 
7 Sé xépSos] The terms (npia and xépdos are applied strictly (oike‘as) 
only where A has come out of an ékovoioy cvvdddaypa poorer (in 
respect of dpyipioy 7) dca eis dpytipiov), while B has come out of it 
richer ; still, metaphorically we speak of the ¢yuia of the man who 
has been struck, and of the xépdos of the man who has struck him: 
it is not, however, till the damage done comes to be estimated, that 
the terms are thus metaphorically applied: 7z.¢. the infliction of a 
wound could not be described as xépdos to the person inflicting it, 
except for the reason that it has a value in the criminal court and 
has there to be paid for: see Rassow (Morsch. p. 122)—‘ Trende- 
lenburg (Ast, Bedtrége zur Ph. iii-p. 425) denkt bei perpnO9 an 
schatzbare Klagen, und interpretirt im iibrigen wie Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire: mais quand le juge a pu mesurer Je dommage 
éprouvé, le profit de l’un devient sa perte, et la perte de l’autre 
devient son profit. Aber diese Auffassung ist schon wegen yé un- 
méglich. Nach meiner Ansicht ist zu iibersetzen: aber erst dann 
nennt man das eine ¢nuia, das andere xépdos, wenn das FErlittene 
gemessen ist.’ Another objection to the view of Trendelenburg 
and Saint-Hilaire is that although the judge’s rectification is 
certainly called (xadeirac) ¢yuia (2. e. = penalty) so far as the mardfas 
is concerned, its result for the waOev is never called xépdos. 


§ 6. dote 73 EmavopPwrikdy . . . KépSous] I do not think that a. 18. 
there is any significance in the substitution here of éravopOwrixdy for 
diopOwrixdv. A comparison of the words before us with § 14 below 
Bare KépSovs Twds Kal Cypias pécov 76 dixardy éore Tov mapa Td Exovorov 
is well fitted to exhibit the difficulty in which the writer is placed 
by his conception of 1d diopAwrixdv dixarov 76 ev ois éxovgiots ovvad= 

Ff2 


1132 a. 18. 


a, 22. 


a. 23. 


a. 28, 


a. 29. 
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Adypact, In the clause before us (§ 6) we naturally assume that, 
in accordance with the statement made at the beginning of this 
chapter, 7 émavopbarixdy dikaov is To péoor (npias Kat képdous, not only 
in dxovawa ovvadddypara (from which the examples are exclusively 
taken), but also in ékodsca cvvadAdypara, In § 13, however, he tells 
us that ¢yula and xép8os originally and properly mean that loss and 
gain (having less and having more than one started with) which 
the law, so far from attempting to correct, permz/s in voluntary 
exchanges, oioy ev TO dveicOa kai modeiv Kai ev doors Grows adevav 
dédwxev 6 vduos, and that, where an attempt is made by the law to 
correct ¢ypla and képoos, it is not ¢npia and xépdos in such voluntary 
transactions as buying and selling, but in zzvo/unfary transactions ; 
his final summing-up being (§ 14) dare xépdovs twds Kal nuias 
pécoy 7d dikaidy eort Tov Tapa TS Exovorvor— accordingly (corrective) 
justice is the mean between gain of a certain kind and loss of a 
certain kind, z.e. between gain and loss in involuntary transactions.’ 
Here rév mapa 76 éxovoror, referring to and explaining xépdous tivds 
cat ¢yuias tivds, is an inexact abbreviation for tay év tots dxovatots 
cvvadddypact: so the Paraph.—déore képdous revds kai Cnuias pécov rd 
Oikady €ote? éyw O€ Tdv.€v Tois dkovolols TvVadAdypacw . . . Td yap ev 
Tots éxovolots guvvaddaypace Kepdos ote Adikdv eat ovTe evOuveTaL’ TOUT@Y 
yap aeav faker 6 vopos. It is difficult to reconcile this summing-up 
with the position from which the writer starts, that corrective justice 
is the rectification of inequalities arising év rois cvvadAdypacr Kat Tois 
€xovalots Kal Tois dkovoiois: but see note on v. 4. 14, b. 18 where 
Jackson’s view is discussed. 


§ 7. kat fnrodor Sicacrhy péoov] Fritzsche quotes Thuc. iv. 83 
éroipos Sv Bpacida pécw Sixaori emitpémew. 


peovdious] Zell quotes Pol. E. 5. 1306 a. 28 év d€ rh elphun Sid Thy 
amotiav thy mpos ahAHdovs eyxerpiCover rv pudakiy orpatidracs kal &pxovre 
peoidio, 


§ 8. Sixa Bratpeby] ‘to divide into two egual parts,’ Jackson, — 
who refers to Eucl. £7. i. 10, i. 9, iii. 30: cf. also nics Ger. dp.d. 
eioay. i. 8. 4, p. 15, Hoche. 


§ 9.] The sentence 73 8 icoy . . , dvadoyiav Rassow (Forsch. 
Pp. 30) supposes to have changed places with &4 rodro . . . Suxaorhs 
—‘ Die richtige Gedankenfolge wird hergestellt, wenn der Satz dd 
rodro—Bbixaorns vor den Satz 7d 8 tcov—dvadoyiay gestellt und an 
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die etymologische Bemerkung angeschlossen wird, zu der er ganz 1132 a.29. 
ersichtlich gehdrt. Erst dann gewinnt sowohl &d roiro, als yap 
seine richtige Beziehung.’ ; 


Bid toiro Kal dvopdterar . . . StxaorHs] See Alex. Mer. p. 718. 2.30. 
1. ed. Bonitz (on 1078 b. 21) duKcavocivn yap pacw [of Ivaydperoe | 
ety dpOpos 6 Siarpav ti dexdda diya. Cf. also Theol. Arith. p. 12 
(Ast’s edition), quoted here by Jackson, Alky re, olovel diyn Kal "lous 
«7.A, It is scarcely necessary to remind the student that the 
original meaning of din is custom or usage—cf. dixn Bporady, ‘the way 
of mortals’; and that consequently dikavov = vdppor is earlier than 


, ” 
O!katoy = igor, 


$12. too ai ef’ dv aa... x«.7.d.] ‘The lines (ypappai) over pb. 6. 

which we writea...a,8...8, 7. ‘the lines aa, @ 8. As Jack- 
son remarks, ‘ the genitive and the dative appear to be used indiffer- 
ently in such phrases’ ; hence, in b. 7, rd eg’ 6 y 8 (OP and CCC— 
though in CCC there are traces of erasure after 6) ought to be read 
for Bekker’s 7d é¢’ Sv y 6. ‘It will be observed, Jackson notes, 
‘that the whole lines are described as 7) a a, «.r.X., and the segments 
of them as ro ae, «7.4. Thus 7 aa is what Euclid would call 7 aa 
ypappy, To a e What he would call 16 a € rpfjpa.’ 


got, S€ TodTo Kat éwi tTOv GAdwv Texvav . . . b. 11. TovodToy] All b. 9, 
MSS. give these words, both here, and (wethout av) in ch. 5. § 9. 
1133 a. 14, where they are explicable in the context. Here they 
are clearly out of place, and must have crept by some accident 
into the archetype of all existing MSS. If we suppose that in the 
MS. from which the archetype was copied, the text from 1132 b. 
II eAnrvOe to 1133 a. 14 icacOqva exactly filled the reverse side of 
one folio (A), and the obverse side of the next folio (B), we can 
see that the copyist, reaching 76 y6 1132 b. 9 at the bottom of the 
obverse side of folio A, and accidentally turning over two leaves 
(A and B), instead of one*, would find the words éort d¢€ rodro x.r.d. 
1133 a. 14 at the top of the reverse side of folio B, and might 
transcribe them after y 6 1132 b. 9, before he found out his mistake. 
If he marked them for omission, the next transcriber might easily 


fail to notice his mark. 
The words having thus. established themselves in v. 4. 12, their 


1 Rassow (Forsch. p. 38 note) gives an instance of this accident in the case 
of N®, 


1132 b. 9. 


b. 11. 


b. 15, 
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occurrence again in v. 5. 9 would, of course, be a difficulty for 
later scribes; and I cannot help thinking that the omission of a 
in the latter place was an awkward attempt on the part of a later, 
but very early scribe (for a// the MSS*. and the Aldine edition omit 
dy 1133 a. 15) to minimise the difficulty by making the writer 
appear to refer back with the imperfect dvypodvro to a statement 
already made. The result is, of course, an unjustifiable sentence. 
Aristotle alludes with the imperfect 4» toa doctrine previously 
stated, but if he wishes 40 quote the exact words of a previous 
sentence he does so with as éAéyouev mpdrepov, or some such phrase. 
It is conceivable, however, that a copyist in difficulty might ignore 
this distinction. At any rate I feel sure that it was by no mere 
accident, but on a ¢heory of some kind or other, that a succession 
of scribes down to the time of the Aldine edition steadily refused to 
admit the grammatically necessary dy in v. 5. 9, while they read it 
in v. 4. 12, 

Whether the clause is genuine even in v. 5. 9 will be examined 
in the note on that §. The foregoing hypothesis to account for its 
presence in v. 4. 12 assumes only that it was present in v. 5.9 
before it appeared in v. 4. 12, but not that it is genuine, z.¢. was 
always present, in v. 5. 9. 

§§ 13, 14.] See note on v. 4. 6, a. 18. 


§ 18. év dco1g GAdors GSeray] Grant has a good note here—‘In 
commerce of all kinds the law allows one to gain as much as one 
can. In involuntary transactions the law allows no gain to be 
made, but brings things always back to their level. This non- 
interference of the law with bargains becomes, if carried out, the 
principle of free-trade.’ 


§ 14, drap S€ pire whéov pir’ EXatTov ANN’ adra (7a add. Rassow, 
Bywater) 8V aérav yévytat, a adtay haciv éxew Kal oltre LyprodoPar 
oltre Kepdaivew] Bekker’s full stop before érav b. 16 should be 
removed: see Rassow, orsch. p. 94. 

On the adra 8¢ airéy [or abray] of the MSS., I quote Jackson’s 
note, in which he gives the various interpretations which the editors 
have offered of the words, and adds an interpretation of his own— 
‘abra 80 adréy yémra.| The editors all read 8¢ atrév, and most take 
these words in connection with aird. “Nemo interpretum haec 


* Jackson states that all the ten MSS, (including K>) examined by -him omit 
dv here. I can add that CCC and B !?8 also omit it. 
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verba intellexit,” says Michelet. “Felicianus vertit: sed swa cutgue 1182 b.16. 
per se ipsa evaserint; Argyropylus: sed sua per se tpsa sunt facta; 
Lambinus: sed parta paribus respondent. Cum § 13 dixisset, nomina 
képdos et ¢nuia orta esse ex contractibus voluntariis, iam § 14 
proponit, ea nomina translata esse ad obligationes ex delicto, ita 
ut in iis solis usurpentur. Verte: ud7 vero neque plus neque minus 
habent, praeterquam quae per se ipsos facta sint, &c.’ Rassow 
(Forschungen, p. 94) proposes to insert ré before 8? airév [Bywater 
adopts Rassow’s ra], and to translate “das was man durch seine 
eigene Arbeit besass.” Grant would construe “ but result in being 
themselves by means of reciprocity, z.e. by mutual giving and taking, 
éavrév being equivalent to dAAjAwr.” Finally, as I learn from a note 
to Williams’ translation, Professor Chandler reads 8’ airév, and 
translates “ But when, by buying and selling (8? atrév), men have 
got neither more nor less than they had at first, but exactly the 
same.” Agreeing with Professor Chandler in his rendering of 
méov, €harroy, and adrd (sc. ra e& dpyijs), I take &¢ abréy yérnrac 
to mean ‘“‘comes into their possession.” If we can, say 8¢ avrév eivar 
“to be in their possession” Po/tt. vii. (vi.) 4. p. 182. 28, viii. (v.) 1. p. 
194. 23. 6. p. 206. 2 (see Eucken, adder den Sprachgebrauch des A. 
ii. 38), surely 8? atrév yiyrecOa must also be admissible. The 
sentence thus means, as it ought to do, “ But when people ge¢ what 
is their own, they are said to have what is their own.” Cf. Poli. 
viii. (v.) 7. p. 208. 26 pdvov yap pdrtpov rd Kar’ akiav icov Kal rd Exew 
ra atrav.’ It may be conceded that 6¢ a’rév yévnra: would in certain 
contexts be good Greek for ‘comes into their possession,’ although 
it is to be noted that the idea of ‘management,’ in addition to that 
of mere ‘possession,’ seems to be conveyed in the passages on 
which Jackson relies ; the difficulty, however, of accepting Jackson’s 
interpretation of the words in the present case is that of breaking 
up the phrase aéra dv attéy [or abrév], which seems to be an organic 
whole. The passages quoted by Jackson, after Eucken, perhaps 
throw light on év airév [or abray] yévnra, but not on adta 80 abrav 
[or abrév |—viz. Pol. 1306 a. 16 rijs modereias SC ddiyov otons: 1301 b. 
12 TH pev KaTdoTacw mpoatpodivrat THy abriy &¢ abray dé eivar Botdovrat: 
1293 a. 28 7d dv adrav ras dpyas exe. It seems to me that adra dv 
avréy cannot be broken up, and that adréy is necessarily neuter, 
referring to the same subject as aird. The phrase does not, it 
would appear, occur elsewhere in the Aristotelian Corpus; but in 
Theophrastus, Jes. i. 1 (Brandis, p. 309) we have, otr’ &yav etonuos 


1132 b. 16. 
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i [sc. tov pabnparkdv| ovvadi) trois aicOyrois . .. olov yap peunxavnpeva 
Soke? 82 jpaev efvar oxnpard re Kai poppas Kal Ndyous rrepiTevTav, aura O€ 
80 abrav ovdepiav exec pvow: ze. geometrical truths are thought to 
be arbitrarily constructed by us, and to have 2% and of themselves 
no independent reality: cf. also Plutarch, Consol. ad Apollon. 1 
ovd€e yap of BeArioto THY larpdv mpos Tas dOpdas Tdv pevpdtav émupopas 
ciOds mpoodépovar tas Sia Ty appdkov BonOeias, GAN édou 7d Bapdvov 
rhs preypovas dia tis tav CEabey emixpicrar emdécews aiTd dv avrov 
AaBely rap. 

I take atta 8¢ airdy [or atréy].then in the present passage as 
one expression in which 8 airéy strengthens aird, and explain: 
‘But when there has resulted neither more nor less [than what they 
started with], but simply the original amount itself’—z. e. the original 
amount not affected from without in any way, but remaining ‘in 
and through itself’ the same. Rassow’s easy emendation gives good 
sense, but I prefer the atra &’ avrér of the codd. explained as above. 


date képdous . . . Gatepov] see note on v. 4.6, a. 18. Jackson’s view 
alluded to at the end of that note is as follows, p. 86 ‘rav mapa rd 
éxovovov| This is not inconsistent with 2. § 13 and‘ 4. § 1, because, 
whether the original transaction was dxovovov or éxovoror, the result 
must have been mapa 76 éxovovov in regard to the person injured, 
else there would be nothing to rectify’: and he translates the 
clause—‘ Thus 76 [d:opOwrixdy] Sixaoyv is a mean between a sort 
of profit and a sort of loss in matters which are not voluntary— 
the possession of exactly as much after the transaction as before it.’ 
Jackson’s point here then is that rév mapa 76 éxovovov is not, as the 
Paraph. assumes it to be, equivalent to rév év rots dxovoious cvvadddy- 
paot, but serves to mark that kind of ¢nuia (resulting, it may be, 
from an éxovcvov ovrdddaypa) which the losing. party resents, and can 
have judicially rectified, as distinguished from that other kind of 
(nia which he accepts as bad luck in business, I admit that this 
interpretation of rév mapa rd éxovowwv is ingenious, and would be 
plausible, if we could be sure that we were dealing here with the 
unbroken statement of a consistent doctrine of corrective justice. 
In the absence, however, of anything like certainty on this point, 
I think that it is safer to explain the two passages, §§ 5, 6, and 
§§ 13, 14 (whether written by the same author or not cannot be 
settled, and does not matter much) independently of each other. 
Sections 5 and 6 regard the xépdos and ¢nia, between which ra 
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eravopOartkoy Sikaov is said to be rd pécor, as eminently the xépSos and 
¢yuia which result from dkovora cvvadAdypara: and illegal xépdos and 
Cypia arising out of éxovora avvadddypara, though theoretically im- 
plied, are not prominent in the writer’s mind. Sections 13 
and 14, I think, are to the following effect—‘(nuia and xép80s 
strictly so called are in voluntary exchanges, and are allowed, 7. e. 
are “just”: hence where (yuia and xépSos are not allowed, ze. are 
“unjust,” they are so called in a metaphorical sense, 7. ¢. they are the 
(nuia and xépdos which result from zmvoluntary transactions’ These 
are undoubtedly the most eminent examples of ‘unjust’ ¢npia and 
kepdos—and the passage, I believe, confines itself to them; whether 
because the writer purposely limited his statement, or because the 
sections (13, 14) are, as Ramsauer supposes p. 315, fragmentary, 
I do not undertake to decide. The consistency of ch. 4 would 
have to be much more evident, I think, than it is, to make it likely 
that rév mapa 7d éxovorov is not Opposed to tis éxovoiov &dayijs 
b. 13, and does not stand for rév ev rois dxovoiors cuvadddypact, 


CHAPTER V. 


ARGUMENT. 


Some have thought that ‘suffering or receiving tn return, meaning by this 
‘ suffering or receiving the same 7” return,’ is an adequate definition of justice. 
But this definition does not explain the nature either of distributive or of 
corrective justice. Corrective justice does not proceed on the principle of ‘an 
eye for an eye’ ; it takes account of circumstances and motives, and also makes 
the offender suffer, not the same thing, but that which is equivalent; and 7z¢ zs 
a return equivalent to the product of his labour, but not the same in kind, 
which distributive justice assigns to each member of the community ; in 
other words, the subsistence of the social community requires that each labourer 
shall receive from other labourers in exchange for his product, not the same 
product, but an equivalent amount of other products. Thus, if labourers A 
and B, and their respective products a and B, be arranged in a square 


A B 


| a 6B 
we may say that exchange ts ‘ cross-conjunction, i.e. the conjunction of A and B 
and B and a. Since, however, the values of the unit products of different 
labourers differ, there could be no fair exchange unless it were possible to 
determine in each case what amount of one product is equivalent to what 
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1132 b. 21. 
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amount of another product. This is possible by means of money, which ts 
a‘ medivm of exchange’ or ‘common measure of things exchanged.’ Of course 
‘ need’ or ‘demand’ zs the real medium ; and money ts merely tts conventional 
representative ; but it ts necessary to ‘represent’ or universalize need ; since 
need in the concrete, i.e. the need of this particular product, varies too much to 
be a standard of value, whereas money which enables a man to get anything 
he needs zs something which he always needs equally—or nearly equally (for 
the value of money fluctuates slightly) ; i.e. money ts something which he ws 
always willing to take in exchange for his product, 

From what has been said it is plain that ‘doing justice’ ts striking the 
mean between the position of the party who injures and that of the party who ts 
injured, and that the habit of justice is a mean state, not however in the same 
sense in which the other virtues are mean states, but because, in the apportion- 
ment of external good things, tt produces a mean, i.e. always assigns an 
amount which is the mean between the too much and the too little which 
injustice assigns. The just man deliberately assigns to himself and to others 
that amount which is exactly proportioned to his and their ‘merit’ in each 
case, neither too much nor too little. The unjust man deliberately assigns too 
much of that which zs good, and too little-of that which ts evil, to himself; and 
where he does not himself come tn for a share, tends to give undue preference to 
one or other of the two parties between whom he makes distribution. 


§ 1. 16 dytimerov0ds| The writer having explained the two «tidy of 
Particular Justice, now proceeds in ch. 5 to discuss certain points, 
some connected with Distributive Justice, and some with Corrective 
Justice, which might have been discussed in chapters 3 and 4 
under their own heads, but seem to come before the reader more 
naturally and suggestively when allowed to arise out of the criticism 
of a famous theory of justice with which he is already familiar. 

Té dyrimerrovOds, literally ‘¢hat which has suffered or received in 
return, is somewhat strangely used instead of 76 dvrimerovOéva. 
"AvrurerovOevaa in mathematics’ is ‘to be reciprocally propor- 
tional’: dvturendvOnots is ‘reciprocal proportion’; and ra dvrure- 
movédra are ‘magnitudes which are reciprocally proportional’: see 
Euclid, £7, vi. Def. 2—‘ Two sides of one figure are said to be 
reciprocally proportional to two sides of another, when one of the 
sides of the first is to one of the sides of the second, as the remain-’ 
ing side of the second is to the remaining side of the first’ The 
enunciation of Euclid £7. vi. 15 is tév iow kai piav wd tony eydvreav 
yoviay tpiydvey avrimendvOacw ai mrevpal ai wept tas ioas yovias* kal dv 
play pid tony exdvrav yeviay tprydvev dvtimerdvOacw ai mrevpai al mept 
Tas toas yevias, toa éot ékeiva. 


* I wish to acknowledge indebtedness to Jackson’s note, p. 93. 
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Let (1) and (2) be equal triangles having angles A and X 1182 b. 21. 
equal. 

When wtiies XT eX Z ot C: 

Or let AB : XV :: XZ: AC, and angle A=X, then the 
triangles are equal. 


B Cc Y4 Z 


Here the dvruredvOyo1s, or ‘reciprocal proportion,’ consists in 
this, that if triangle (1) is superior in respect of its side AB to 
(2) in respect of its side XY, on the other hand (2) is equally 
superior in respect of its side XZ to (1) in respect of its 
side AC. 

In mathematics the term dvruremovds, avrimerrovbévat, or dvrimensvOn - 
ows, thus means unambiguously ‘ reciprocal proportion.’ But when 
we apply this technical mathematical term to express the concrete 
case of the ‘just reciprocation’ which ought to subsist between two 
persons, it immediately becomes ambiguous. When we say that 
‘it is just that A should get or suffer in return what he has given 
to or inflicted upon B, do we mean that he should get or suffer 
the same thing, or something different but ‘equivalent’? And if 
something different, but ‘equivalent,’ what is to be the standard of 
equivalence? In the so-called dkotov ouvadddypata a natural 
instinct of the primitive man calls aloud for ‘the same thing.’ 
This instinct found formal expression in the law, ‘an eye for an 
eye, of ancient penal codes, and still asserts itself in those modern 
codes which retain the death-punishment for murder. It was only 
comparatively late reflection which suggested that the ends of 
criminal justice were, in most cases at least, best served by a 
retribution equivalent to the injury, but not the same in kind. In 
the case of the éxovoia ovvadddypara, however, men necessarily saw 
from the very first that dyraméSoo1s could not be corn for corn, but 
must be corn for something else, and that the dvramd5oo1s would be 
fair, only if the va/ue of the corn given in return equalled the value 
‘of the thing received. Thus the notion of value, dgia, proportion, 
forced itself upon them from the very first in the case of éxovova 
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1132 b. 21. cvvadddypara, but was long absent from their reflection upon dkovota 
ouvad\aypara, 

In the present passage the writer accuses the Pythagoreans, 
together with others, of confounding justice with ‘simple recipro- 
cation’; ‘simple reciprocation’ being ‘retaliation,’ or that recipro- 
cation which proceeds according to the principle of ‘an eye for an 
eye.’ ‘But there are some who think that simple reciprocation, 
or “suffering the same in return,” is all that is involved in the 
notion of justice. This was the opinion of the Pythagoreans, who 
defined justice simply (¢. e..without any mpéo@eo1s or qualification) 
as “reciprocation,” or “suffering the same in return ”’—an opinion 
which in § 3 is identified with that of the line ef ke nd@ot x.7d, 
Here then the charge brought against the Pythagoreans is that 
they confounded justice, as a whole, with the /ex /alzonzs which, as 
we have seen, recommends itself to a primitive instinct as the law 
of dkovota cuvaddAdypara, ‘The writer's criticism (§§ 2-5), and con- 
sequent construction (§§ 6 &c.)—in which the famous conception 
of_1rd dvtumerovéds is not cast aside, but skilfully used—consist 
in turning the reader from these dkovo1a cvvadddypara which are so 
misleading in this connexion, if attended to exclusively, and asking 
him to observe 16 dvruremovOds in éxovova ovvadddypata as well, in 
order to obtain there a truer view of its nature, and return with 
this truer view to the explanation of it in the deovova cuvaddAdypara. 

It seems to be very likely, however, that, in charging the Pytha- 
goreans with the identification of ‘justice’ and ‘retaliation,’ the 
writer is mistaken. ‘There can, be no doubt, of course, that they 
spoke of justice as dvrimerovéés : but it is probable that, in doing so, 
they thought merely of the mathematical implication of the term, 
without pledging themselves to the doctrine of ‘an eye for an eye,’ 
or indeed to any doctrine which could be said to have much efhical 
significance. This would be entirely in keeping with their treat- 
ment of the other ‘virtues,’ which they explained fantastically, by 
mathematical formulae, without, apparently, paying much attention 
to their concrete content: see Alex. on Met. A. 5. 985 b. 26 
(quoted by Jackson from Zeller i. 360) ris pev yap Sixacoodvns iStov 
bmohauBdvortes civar Td dvtimemovOds te Kal cov, év Tois aptOpois Todro 
etpioxovtes dv, dia Todt kal Tov iodkts toov dpibudv mpdrov edeyov eivat 
Scxavoovvny . . . Todrov S€ of pev tov récoapa edeyov . . . of Se Tov 
enéa: see also Theol. Arith. p. 28 (Ast), quoted by Jackson, 
‘where the Pythagorean definition of justice is said to be dvvayes 
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dmodécews Tod trou Kal Tod mpoohkovros, eumeptexopern aprOuod TeTpayavou 1182 b. 21. 
mepiocod peadrntt. The other virtues were similarly formulated: 
see M. Mi. 1. 1182 a. 11 mparos pév ody évexeipnoev 6 IIlv@ayépas 
mept dperis eimeiv, ovk dpOds dé" ras yap dperds eis tods apiOpors dvéyov 
ovK oikelay TOv dpetav Thy Oewpiay emoretto’ od ydp éorw 4} Sixaocdvy 
apiOyds iodks toos. I think then that there is good reason for 
doubting whether the Pythagoreans with their mathematical 
expression 7d Sikaov 7d dvruerovOds, pledged themselves to the 
doctrine of simple retaliation with which the writer of the Fifth 
Book charges them. At any rate the pseudo-Archytas (apud Stob. 
flor, ii. 138 ed. Meineke), who, I suppose, hoped to pass for a 
Pythagorean, gives a very different account of the expression from 
that ascribed to the Pythagoreans by the writer of the Fifth Book. 
Discoursing mepi vépov kal dicaroodvys, this ‘ Pythagorean’ says det 5} 
Tov vopnoy Tov Kdppova Kal Tav wédw éx macav ovvberov ciuev Tay GAdav 
moNreray* Kat éxev Te BagiAnjas Kal dpiotoKparias’ Somep Kai év 7a Aake- 
Saipover rot pév yap Bacid<es Tas povapyias, tol S€ yépovres Tas dpioto- 
Kpartas, tol S€ éopor tas dAvyapyxias, immaypérat Sé Kal xdpor tas Sapoxpa- 
tias* dei roivuy Tov vopoy jut) pdvov dyabdv Kal Kaddv fpev, GAG Kal avTi~ 
memovOévat Tois ait pepéecary [legem igitur oportet non solum bonam 
et honestam esse, sed etiam singulis suis sive reipublicae partibus 
oppositam—Mullach, Frag. Phil. i. 560]. otros yap ioxupds kai Bé- 
Baos* TO 8 dvtumeTovOdvar Aeyw abTo, Kal dpyev Kal GpxerOar Tay adtay 
apxdv [partibus singulis eam oppositam esse dico, ita ut idem 
magistratus aliis imperet aliis obediat], dcmep kal ev TG edvopwrdra 
AakeSaipovr' tois pév yap Bacwdetow rol popor avrixdOnvrat, tovrous 8 ot 
yépovtes, pécot & of xédpou kai inmaypérav ep’ 6 yap dy peovre tol 


col cal / 
mAcoverTeovtes TAY GpxdvT@r, obTOL Tois GAAots broriBevrat. 


dvtimerovOds Adm] GAA seems to be given only by K> Pb and b. 23. 
CCC; and Jackson omits it, ‘because it is grammatically impos- 
sible to combine it with dvruremovOds.’ (The avremenovbévat rois att 
pepéeoow of the ps.-Archytas quoted above seems to show that it is 
not impossible.) He suspects ‘that GA@ is a corruption of dros 
prefixed to one of the double readings which in the following 
sentence are preserved by P», and therefore may have occurred in 
the common progenitor of Pb and K».’ The reading of PP is 
dvrimerrovOds &A@, 76 8 avtimerovOds ov epappdrrer ovr’ emi TO vdppoy 


A * eae , 
ot emt rd modurixdy, modutixdy b€ A€y@ TO Kowevexdy, TO 8 dvtimenovOds, 


1 Bl has dAAwy. 
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1182 b.23. x.7.d. Camb. has the same interpolation (with vépixov sc, for 
véuipov), and on the margin, in a later hand, the word zepurreve. 


§ 2. 73 8 dvtumetrovOds odk epappdrrer| ‘receiving, or suffering, 
the same in return’ is a definition of justice which is inapplicable, 
whether we consider justice as distributive or corrective; and 
there is no third kind of justice. Mich. Eph. has an interesting 
note here—air@rar S€ Kai ’ApuotoréAns Tay TvOayopeiwy ro dndos 
eimeiv Td avturerrovOds Sikatov, Kal pi Siopicar, pndé mpooOeivar Td Kata 
dvadoyiav’ 7rd yap dds avtimdcxew exacrov 6 Tremoinkey ovdapnds Sixavov. 
08 onpciov mapéOero 7d py eappdtrew adrd pyre TS Stavepntix@ Sixaip 
pyre TH StopOwrin@ eis & rd Sixatov Suppyrar’ adda THs ovK ehappofer 
exelvos ; 7) Ott ekeivav exdtepov év avadoyia éoti, TO pEev yap yewpeTptKy 
70 8 dpiOunrixh, torre & ev ovderépa Tav dvadoyiav tmominret. Ste pev ovv 
ovk ort TO avturerovOds rairov TH SiavepnTiK@ ovSe Kara THY yeopeTpiKHY 
dvadoyiav Sjdov' ev pev yap ékeivm 1d toov kal 70 dikatoy jv Td Kar’ 
dfiav’ év 8€ t@ dvtumerovOdre otk gate’ Tod yap 7d Kat agiav ei Sodtdos 
evyevn kal orovdaiov play mAnyHy mANECL, Kal avToy piay avtimAnynvat, 7) «i 
icpéa Aaxrioer dvtidaxticOqvar. GAA piy ovde TO SunpO@TiKG radrov Td 
avtimerovOds’ Td pev yap StopOwrikdy ovr aita aki aytimdoyxew rTods 
moioavras’ ov yap Gddvra avti dddvros a&tot eEaipetv, GAG Tipaabat 
méaov kal olov Gévos 6 ddovs i) 6 dpOadpds, t elre dv H TO péAos, oLoy Et 
déka vomiopdroy, Tatra dmaiteiy ard ToD moincavros Kai Oiddvar TH memov- 
Odrt THY orépnoww Tov dddvros 7) ToD OPOadpod. It will be noticed that 
Mich. Eph. in this passage thinks of a ‘ Distribution of Punishments’ 
kar’ agiav, He says that to punish, on the dyrimemovds principle, a slave 
who strikes a gentleman would be inconsistent with the dvaveyyrixdy 
dikaov. The Paraphrast is, I think, more fortunate in his illustration. 
He says—Toidro 8€ 16 dvrimerovds ovk epappdrret oddevi cider Tod Stealov. 
ote yap TO Ovaveuntixdy Sikavoy Tovodrdy eat, ove Td SiopOwrixdy’ emi 
pev yap ths Stavopns ov Suvaroy del Tov moditny exeiva mdcxew €b amd TOU 
Kowvod dep emoingev’ ei yap TUpavvoy dmékrewe, Ts TO avTO meiceTaL; 
‘Receiving the same in return’ is an erroneous account of distri- 
butive justice, because in it the dividend which a man receives dé 
rod kowov is not the same in kind as the contribution which he 
makes to the common capital: e.g. the musician is not paid in 
music, but in money according to his skill. It is also an erroneous 
account of corrective justice, because it makes punishment merely 
‘a matter of immediate personal revenge, ignoring the interests of 
society, which demand the establishment of an impartial court able 
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to take account of the position and circumstances of the parties as 1132 
members of the State, and to estimate carefully degrees of respon- 
sibility. 


b. 23, 


§ 3. Kaitou BoUovrat ye Toro héyew kal 7d “PadapdvOuos Sixarov] b. 25. 


z.é. the Pythagoreans appeal to the venerable authority of Rhada- 
manthus. 


dé 7°] the conjecture of Coraes and Jackson for the ré « of the b. 27. 


MSS. is probably correct. 


Siky K iBeta] Fritzsche quotes Hom. Hymn. in Cer. 152 idetnor 
dikyot, and compares Latin rectus, Germ. Recht. 


§ 4. wohdaxod yap Siapwvet] ze. in many cases just correction b. 28. 


and simple retaliation do not agree. The examples introduced by 
otov seem to refer only to correction, unless we are to follow Mich. 
Eph. in thinking of a ‘ distribution of punishments.’ 


otov et dpxiv éxwv x.7.d.] As was pointed out in note on v. 4. 3, 
the writer, in this remark, probably recognises the public aspect of 
punishment. Hitherto he has described punishment or ‘ correction’ 
as affecting the ddicév and adikovuevos only. We can in this instance 
see the advantage of the method in morals which builds upon 
foundations discovered by the examination of édofa. Had the 
writer not found the so-called Pythagorean position imperfect, it 
would perhaps not have occurred to him to remove a vital imper-~ 
fection in his own theory of ‘correction,’ even in the slight and 
insufficient way in which he does so in the present passage. The 
Paraph. Heliodorus has a discriminating note here—é yap rév dpxovra 
Turtjoas, THY Taéw THS Wodirelas dvetde, Kal ov TUMTHveETaL, GAN dro- 
kravOnoerat’ Kal 6 Tov yduoy Tov méAas SiaOeipas, meiveTar pev Kal avTos 
Kak@s, ov Ta avra dé, dAAd Kara Td avddoyov. Cf. Prodl. KO. 14. 952 
b. 28 (referred to by Fritzsche) ofoy kat eav pév tis dpxovra Kkakés 
eimn, peydda Ta emerima, éay S€ tis iiwrny, oddev" Kal Kadds* olerae yap 
rére ov pdvoy eis tov apyovra eEapapravew tov KaTyyopotvta, adda kal 
els rhv wédw bBpiCew. rov adrov S€ Tpdmov kal Tov ev TH Aysévt KAETTOVTA 


’ , 
ov povoy Tov idt@rny BAdrrecv, Adda Kal THY wOAW aloxuvELY, 


§ 5. érv rd Exoorov Kat Td dxovoroy Siaéeper mod] The Par. b. 30. 


Heliod. merely says ef S€ tus Kal dkovoiws Kai dyvodv ¢Bhawe Tov méhas, 
od Stkaidy eorw dpoiws avriBraBqva, and Mich. Eph. says «i . . . éxov 


a a te > , ‘ 2 ‘ 
dédpaxev } dkav ev pev To eravopOwricG Sixaip eLerdferar, kai et pev 
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> Ui , ek A a 
1132 b, 30, ebpéOn éxdv Spdcas edOiverat perCdvas ci D aikay peTpiworepws’ emt 6€ Tov 


GvrurerovOéros ovdév Towdrov é€erd¢era. So far as the impulse to 
retaliate-in kind is an irrational one, it will not stop to enquire 
whether an injury is intended (écodctov), or is merely due to accident 
(dkotovor) ; but perhaps the words before us imply something more 
than this, which the writer of the J/. M™. (i. 33. 1194 a. 37) has 
expressed—od yap Sixaoy, et ris Tov dpOadrpdv eféxoyev tuvds, avTeK- 
komjvat pdvov, GANA mAclova mabciv, dxohovOnwavra TH dvadoyig' Kai yap Ap&e 
mpdrepos kal 7diknoer, 7. ¢. if justice is ‘receiving the same in return,’ 
the aggressor whose assault is voluntary, and perhaps entirely un- 
provoked, will suffer in return exactly what he has inflicted on his 
perhaps innocent victim: but he ought to suffer more. 


§ 6. aN... 4 wddts] The editors quote Pol. B. 2. 1261 a. 30 
didrep 1d icov 1d dvtimerovOds caer Tas models Gowep ev Tois HOLKois 
elpntat mporepov—where 7d icuv 7d avrimerovOds=T6 dytimenovbds Kat’ 
dvadoyiav of the present passage. 

Ti médw is probably to be supplied as the object of cuvéyes. 

TO dvtumenovOds kar iodrynra is ‘receiving the same in return’—a 
conception which does not explain either punishment, or the distri- 
bution of: profits, wages, and rewards generally, according to the 
‘merit’ of the recipient. Td dvrimemovOds kar’ dvadoyiay is ‘ receiving 
that which is eguevalent to what one has done.’ Just punishment, 
notwithstanding the venerable authority of the natural man to the 
contrary, proceeds upon this latter principle: it is not a wound 
such as he has inflicted that the assailant receives in return, but 
a damage eguzvalent to the injury caused by the wound: the mere 
repetition of the wound itself is not equivalent to the injury caused, 
which includes not only the suffering of the individual assaulted, 
but something much greater—the violence done to public order. 
As for the ‘distribution of wealth’—it obviously proceeds on the 
principle of ‘receiving that which is equivalent to what one has 
done.’ ‘The carpenter e.g. contributes to the national well-being 
by his work, and receives in return for his contribution, not his own 
product back again, but its equivalent in the shape of the products 
of other workmen who are not carpenters. He apparently receives 
this equivalent from.the individuals with whom he deals in the 
so-called adAaxrixat kowavia into which he enters for the disposal of 
his product: but in truth these ddAayai are only the machinery, so 
to speak, of the vast S:avopy ard tév kowHy in which the members of 
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the State receive according to their eiceveyOéra. It is only as 1132 b.31; 
members of the ‘ social organism’ that individuals have anything to 
exchange. What they seem, as mere individuals, to do, they really 
do as expressing the State which sustains them. But ‘the State,’ 
like Nature, edt in lauter Kindern—und die Mutter—wo ist ste? 
It is this intangibility of ‘the State’ which, it would seem, has led 
some editors (e.g. Jackson) to distinguish for the writer of the 
Fifth Book ‘Aree kinds of particular justice—distributive, corrective, 
and commercial (t.e. rd év tais ddakrikais Kowavias), This view errs 
in failing to recognise in 4 ékotcws dddayy the most important 
instance of 9 Siavopy dws rSv kowy—that in which the ‘ distribution 
of wealth’ is made according to ‘economic laws’ which express 
the ‘will of the State,’ or reveal its essence, more significantly than 
any legislative or executive measures dealing with ‘distribution’ can 
do. The law which sustains the State as an organism is ‘reaction 
equivalent to action’ (76 dvruroveiv dvddoyov). A is benefited by B’s 
action in a certain way, and must benefit him in return equally, 
but not in the same way—that is to say, if the relation between 
them be a commercial one, or one of friendship xa drepoyny 
(Z. XN. viii. 7, §§ 1, 2), for in perfect friendship (and in the most 
genuine form of friendship a 76 780) ta abra yiverae am’ dydow 
(Z. 2. viii. 6. 7). A benefits B by the product of his labour; B 
must benefit A equally by the product of his (different) labour, It 
may be that A’s unit product is the result of more labour or skill 
than B’s unit product ; it is evident, then, that B must compensate 
for the inferior value of his units by their greater number, if there 
is to be any perddoous between him and A. Thus the qualitatively 
different products of A and B must be equalised (rd xara ry dvadoyiav 
iaov § 8), the process of equalisation starting from an estimate of 
the labour and skill which A and B have put into their respective 
products—7.e. an estimate of the cost of production in each case, 
which gives what economists call she natural value of each product’. 
About the natural value oscillates ‘he market value, as the relation 
between supply and demand varies from time to time. When the 
market value of A’s unit product (e.g. house) has been compared 


1 Need, or Demand, is of course always assumed as the final cause of 
production. A thing which is ‘costly to produce,’ and is yet produced, is 
‘needed’ much. Labour is what Aristotle would call 7d é tro0décews 
dvaryxaiov—the material cause of production, and must be paid for ; but Need is 
the final cause. 


Gg 
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1132 b. 31. with that of B’s unit product (pair of shoes), as it can be easily and 
accurately compared in a society which employs véyopa, or ‘a 
medium of exchange, when, consequently, it has been determined 
néca dtta trodipara icov oikia (§ 10), then the perddoors which follows 
will realise the law of 7d dvruroueiv dvddoyov, or of ‘equivalent effects 
produced by each upon each.’ 

The fundamental importance in the social organism of this law 
of 16 dvruroteiv dvddoyoy is indicated by Plato in his theory of the 
division of labour as characteristic of 4 dvaykaotdrn modus: see Rep. 
369 B ylyvera rolvur, iv & eyo, wodus.... 370 B drav, 7 8 Gs, eis piav, 
Cf. Pol. B. 1.1261 a. 22 ov podvoy dé éx mredvar advOporav éotiv 7 TEAS, 
GAG Kal €& cider SiaepdvTwy. ov yap yiverat wddus €& Spuolwv, Erepov yap 
cuppayta kal rods. TO pev yap TH TOTO xpyoipor, Kay 7 Td adtd TO €idec 
(Boneias yap xdpw % ocvppaxia mépucev), Somep dv ci orabpds meiov 
Axvoet (Stoicer S€ 7H rowovTp Kai modus EOvous....)' €& dv Se dei Ev 
yeverOa, cider Oiahéper. Sudmep To iwov Td avtimerrovOds Ta Cer Tas TOets, 


dorep ev trois nOikois elpyrar mpdrepor. 


1133 a.1. Soudeia] zc. so far as a man is not in a position to assert 
himself against competitors in legitimate business, and to defend 
himself by invoking the assistance of the law against those who 
treat him unjustly, to that extent he is not really a ‘member’ of 
the wdAus, but outside it, as a dovAos is. To be really a ce#zen, a man 
must be able to hold his own in the city—z.e. be in a position ¢o 
perform his function in the body politic. 


a. 3. § 7, 8d Kal Xapitwy tepdv éumodav wovodvtat| Mich. Eph. ex- 
plains é¢umodwy by ev r@ péow, the Paraph. Heliod. by ev ékaorn ray 
modeov, and the Schol. Par. (according to Zell) by peraéd rar 
noewv. Jackson, translating ‘in some frequented ‘place,’ adds 
that ‘the word does not seem very appropriate,’ and suggests év 
nédkeow. He refers to Philodemus epi etoeBeias (Gomperz 
Hlerkulanische Studien, ii. 81)—rdv Ala vopov now etvar kab ras 
Xdpitas tas juerépas Katrapxds Kat Tas dvraroddces TOY edepyeotr. 
Pausanias saw a representation of the Graces (attributed to 
Socrates) in the Propylaea of the Athenian Acropolis (ix. 35). 
The position of this group answered well to the description 
eumodév given here, It may be noted also that certain Athenian 
coms bore representations of the Graces: see Miss Harrison’s 
Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 376. 
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— -§ 8. moret 8€ . . . ovLeugts] ‘ The exchange of equivalent products 1133 a. 5. 
(the quantity and quality of the one product being reciprocally 
proportional to the quantity and quality of the other product) is 

effected by conjoining, or adding 
together, the diametrically opposite A 
terms, Let ofkoddpos A, oxvrordépos 

B, otkia T, and tddyua A stand at the 

four corners of a square thus, so that 

his product is placed immediately 
beneath each workman. Exchange 

of products then is effected by con- 

joining, or adding together, A and T A 

4, B and I, the terms which stand 

at the diametrically opposite corners:—or more simply, AapBdver 5 
oikoddpos mapa Tov oKvToTdpuou 7d ekeivou epyov, kal adTos ekeiv@ peradidwct 
TO avuTOVv, 

Jackson is certainly justified in taking exception to Grant’s 
translation of 4 xara Sidperpov ovgevéis—‘ joining the diagonal of a 
square, because the mathematical term for the junction of the 
diagonal is éemigevéis, not ovgevéis. But Grant’s explanatory note 
gives, I think, the writer’s meaning (which indeed is obvious) more 
correctly than Jackson seems to admit. Grant, after drawing and 
lettering a diagram as I have done above, says ‘The joining of 
the diagonal gives each producer some of the other’s work, and 
thus an exchange is made; but the respective value of the com- 
modities must be first adjusted, else there can be no fair exchange.’ 
This note explanatory of the diagram which he has drawn, seems 
to me to clear Grant at least from the charge which Jackson 
brings against ‘the editors’ that ‘they fail to show why “ the 
junction of the diagonal” is mentioned.’ Nor do I think that 
the Paraph. Heliodorus either lays himself open to Jackson’s 
charge. His words are—Aci roivuv év rais xdpeou typeiv tiv iodrnra’ 


B 


mdi Kara THY dvadoyiay iy Tot 7 KaTd Sidperpoy ovCevgis* Sidwerpos 
pev ydp éotw 4 dnd ths yovias Tov mapaddnAoypdppov emi Thy evavtioy 
yoviav émifevyyupérn edOeia, forw dé Sonep tetpayovoy oi Téaoapes 
Spor 6 oiKoddpos, 6 cKuTuTopos, Td imddnpa, 7 oiKia’ 6 olkoddpmos joey 
ep’ ob 10 a, oxutordpos dé ef ob 1d ¥, olkia ef ob 7o B, inddnua ep 
0d 7O 8° émel roivey tad tov oxvrorduoy ro imddnpa riOera, Srvep Td 8 
ind 7d y, Kat ind Tov oikoddpov 7 oikia, Sonep TO B md 70 a, év Tats mpos 
GdAjAous Kowavias cuvaPOygeTar pev 6 oikoddpos Tois tmodnuacw, Somep 
Gg2 
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ouvdrrerat th a TO & 6 S€ oxvrotéuos th olkig, Sonep 70 y TO B. kat 
otras %Fovrat ai xowaviar kara Sidperpov’ ov Kata Ta ald, GANG KaTa Ta 
avdoya, 

Again, I cannot follow Jackson when he says ‘é’ 6 A «.7.A, are 
lines, not, as in Grant’s figure, points: for if we take points as our 
proportionals, what is the use of introducing the notion of pro- 
portion at all?’ If lines had been intended, should we not have 
had é¢’ # Ax.t.\.? Moreover, Grant does not take ‘ points’ (in 
the mathematical sense) for proportionals, but gwantities (8pot) 
marked A BT A, and arranged for convenience round the corners 
of a square. The ‘joining the diagonal’ is indeed an unfortu- 
nate translation, because it suggests a geometrical construction as 
such—viz. the process of connecting the points A and A, B andT, 
considered merely as geometrical points, by the diagonals AA and 
Br—it is unfortunate, that is to say, because it suggests what is 
known by the technical name of émigevfs, whereas the writer (as 
Grant, in spite of his unfortunate translation, sees well enough) has 
before his mind not a geometrical square, as such, but only a 
square arrangement of terms or épos, and means, not that geo- 
metrical point A is joined to geometrical point A by the geometrical 
line AA, but that the term A, representing a certain quantity, is 
added to the term A, which also represents a certain quantity: to 
express which meaning he uses the same word, ovgevéis, as he 
used before in v. 3. 12 4 dpa rod a épov 1 y Kai 9 Tod B re 8 aitevsis 
76 ev rH Siavopn Sikadv éorw. In the present passage he might have 
said—y rod a dpov r@ 8 (sc. icacpévm § 12) kal 4 Tod B TO y avCevEés 
To ev TH GAdayn Sixaidy éorw, This latter ovevéis, however, is, 
according to the square arrangement of the dpo. adopted, dis- 
tinguished as 4 kara Siduerpoy ovfevéis’, It must be understood 


* In his interesting note (p. 95) on 4 Kara didperpoy ovCevgis, Jackson refers 
to £. £. vii. 10. 1242 b, 6 ff—‘ where we are told that in an unequal friendship 
the izepéxwy conceives his claims to be represented by the formula ds atrds 
mpos Tov éAdtTw oftw Td apd Tod édAaTTovos ywdpevoy Tpds Td Tap’ abTod, but 
that the bmepexdpevos tobvaytiov orpéper 7d dvddoyor Kad Kata didperpov ov- 
(evyrvow. That is to say, if A and B are the persons, C and D their claims, 
A, the superior in rank, thinking himself entitled to superior advantages, 
A+C A A, re ER: 
BaD BB’ B-~p: ™ the other hand B, the inferior, 


B 

EXGe1D) oak Aa) 
Bee © Bg oe 
These opposing views are reconciled here in the same way as in the Nic. Eth, 


argues that 


holding that “noblesse oblige,” maintains that 
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that the remark mote 3€ viv dvri8oow Thy Kar’ dvahoylav 1 Kara dui- 1183 a. 5. 
perpov ovi¢evéis, assumes that fr and A have been ‘equalised’: zie. 
that A= «8 =T, where 6 stands for the shoemaker’s unit product, 
“one pair of shoes, and I for the builder’s unit, one house. By 
multiplying his 8's by x, the shoemaker B makes himself as good a 
man, for the occasion of this particular dAakrik) Kowevria, as the 
builder A; accordingly, A being = B, and x8 = A=T, we get the 
following dvadoyiat :— 

(TSA BS Act 

2) Ards (Bs T 

(3) AFA: B4P::A:B 


z.e. two persons who are, for the occasion, exactly equal, get, in a 
distribution made according to yeperpixy dvadoyia, exactly equal 
shares, A’s share being paid in B’s wares and B’s share in A’s wares. 
Let A be a workman of exceptional skill whose day’s work 
is worth B’s week’s work. A’s economic déla will thus be 
six times as great as B’s, if we consider A and B as contributing 
throughout a lifetime to the sum of the national well-being; and 
A’s entire receipts will be six times as large as B’s; but that part 
of his entire receipts which A gets in the form of B’s product, and 
that part of his entire receipts which B gets in the form of A’s 
product, must be earned by exactly equivalent labour on the part 
of A and of B respectively: what A receives (mdoyxer) from B, and 
what he does (moti), 2. e. causes B to receive, must 
exactly balance each other, the superiority of A’s 
quality being compensated for by the superiority of 
B’s quantity; ze. A’s quantity and quality being 
reciprocally proportional to B’s quantity and quality. 
A and B are thus, gud exchanging equivalent pro- 
ducts, z.é. for the occasion, too. Let the lines 4A’ 
and BB’ represent by their lengths (AA’ being the +x 
longer) the estimated total value of the labour per- 
formed in the working years of a man’s life by these 
workmen A and B respectively: and let the equal 
parts A’x, taken from AA’, and &’x, taken from 
BB’, represent by their equal length the equal value 
of the products which A and B exchange. It is plain here 


A 


ey 


B' 


i.e. the dmepeydpevos is held to be entitled to superior service, the itepéxwy to 
superior respect ; and consequently xépdos and Tin must be bartered against 
one another, just as the house and the shoes are bartered in commerce.’ 


1133 a. 5. 


a. 10. 
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that although A’x is equal to B’x, it bears a smaller proportion to 
AA’ than B’x does to BB’. This means that the exchange of 
equivalent products ‘takes more out of’ B than ‘out of’ A. A 
and B are indeed for the occasion ico, else they could not be 
kowwvoi (see § 12): but, regarded generally as shareholders receiving 
dividends in virtue of labour contributed to the common fund of 
the national well-being, they are not iso: A is superior to B; and 
it may be a question for B, considering his economic inferiority to 
A, whether he can afford 70 equal himself for the occasion to A, 2. é. 
whether he can afford to deal with A at all. 

The double point of view from which (as I have tried to show) 
the kowwvol in an dddayj must be regarded—as (possibly) unequal 
workers in the economic field, and yet as equal for the purpose of 
the particular exchange—is excellently presented by the writer of 
the 17.17. in a passage (i. 33. 1193 b. 38-1194 a. 25) which 
should be carefully compared with the passage now before us— 
70 8 dvadoyov év rértapot.....s got 8 H dvadoyla attn’ as yap 6 
Yewpyds TW oikoddpw, otTws 6 oikoddpos TH yewpyo’ sdpolws TO oKvTet, 
TO vpavty, Tois GAAous Taw 7 adr dvadoyia mpos aAAnAovs yiverat Kal 
ovvexer 5) adn 7 dvadoyla Ti modtTelav. Sorte 7d Sikavov Couey eivat TO 
dvddoyov, 7d yap Sikaov cuvéxes Tas Todtrelas, TO ad’td & éori Td Sikarov 
T@ avddoyov. met dé 6 oikoddpos melovos a£vov moret Td abTod Epyov 7) 6 
oxuteds, Kal fv pyov avticaradddrrea bat [Kai] rH oKurei mpods Tov oiKkoddpor, 
av” brodnpdtov S ovK fv oikiav AaBeiv, evtravOa Hn evdpioay, ov TatTa 
mavta ovnta eotiv, apyipiov mpocayopevoartes véuiopa, ToUT@ xpjoOat, Kat 
Tv agiav exaotoyv éxdorov diddvras tiv dAdakw moreicba wap GddAnr@r, 


y 
kal TOUT@ THY ToOALTLKIY KoLV@viay Cuvee”. 


75 éxeivou épyov . . . T3 abtod| Bywater after Mb r. Bekker, 
following Kb, Lb, Ob, reads rod éxeivov %pyov. Bekker’s 7d abrod 
adopted by Bywater does not seem to have any MS. authority, 
except, apparently, that of T, All Bekker’s MSS. give rod aérod. 
See Bywater’s Contrib. to Text. Crit. of the Nic. Eth. p. 45. 


TS Kata thy dvadoyiay iso] is the equality obtained by taking 
account of the relation which subsists between the unit products of 
A and B in respect of value (their value being determined by ‘the 
worth of the persons,’ or, in modern phraseology, by the cost of 
production and conditions of the market), and, if they are of 
unequal value, multiplying the less valuable product, so as to get 
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a resultant equivalent to the more valuable. This equality must 1133 a. 10. 
exist (7), before a just exchange can take place (yévnrac). 


76 AeySpevov| a fair exchange—# dvridoars 4 Kar’ dvahoyiay, a. 11. 
guppever| Sc. 7 Kowevia, (5 1. 
§ 9. ore 8€ Toit . . . Kal tovodrov] See note on 4, § 12, b. 9, a. 14. 


where it was said that the words, as they occur here, ‘are explicable 
in the context.’ More, I think, cannot be said for them. The 
passage would run better without them. The sentence, a. 16 ov 
yap ... icacjvac must be taken closely with the sentence od6ev yap 
kodver ... isacOjva, a. 14 at the end of § 8, which it explains: 
‘there is nothing to prevent the product of one of the two con- 
tracting parties being better than that of the other (§ 8); for con- 
tracts are between those who, like physician and husbandman, 
differ, and are consequently often of equal’ (§ 9). The sequence 
of thought traced in the above paraphrase suffers from the paren- 
thesis of the words before us; and it may be that they are inter- 
polated here, as well as in ch. 4, § 12. Here, however, they make 
a natural enough side remark or note, which could not be said for 
them in ch. 4, § 12: a scholastic note about the relation of ro 
moody and 7d macxoy is not entirely out of place in a discussion of 
TO avriumerovOds OF 7d avteroteiv. In view, then, of the fact that, to 
say the least, they are parenthetical here, it will be convenient to 
explain these words as they might be explained in accordance 
with Aristotelian doctrine, if they stood as an isolated aphorism 
without context. 

Accepting the insertion of 6 before émoie (see Rassow, Forsch. p. 
18), I would render the aphorism as follows—‘ The arts would 
perish, unless, as the active element put forth action in each case 
to such and such an extent and in such and such a mode, the 
passive element received the impression of this action (¢macye rodr0) 
conformably in each case to the extent and to the mode.’ In 
other words—The existence of the arts depends upon the presence 
of two elements, an active and a passive, so related that, while the 
former exerts a force which in each case is definite in amount and 
mode, the latter receives an impression which corresponds exactly 
to the amount and mode of the force in each case exerted: e.g. 
there could be no art of sculpture, if marble yielded to the force of 
the chisel in a less or in a greater degree (i p1) race tobr0 Tooob Tov) 
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1133.14. than that measured by the sourixy airia, or dpx7 peraBArrtiKy €v 
&\X@,—the will of the artist ; or if it failed to assume a form repre- 
senting his idea (e7 p17 éracyxe Tovro TovodTov). 

This seems to me to be the natural interpretation of the words 
before us, considered, as I believe they ought to be considered, 
apart from their present context, as an Aristotelian aphorism, 
embodying the doctrine stated or illustrated in such passages as 
the following :—de An. iii. 5, 430 a. 10 émet 8 donep vy andoy TH 
hice: éori Te 7d pev VAN Exdor@ yever (rovro € 6 wdvra Suvdpe éxeiva), 
érepov 8€ 76 alrioy Kal mointiKdy, TH moveiv mdvTa, olov ) TExXYN TpOS THY 
DAnv wérovOev, avaykn Kai ev 7H uy brdpxew tavras ras Suadopds* kat 
Zor 6 pév Towodtos voids TH mdvta yiverba, 6 dé TH TavTa Tov, os ELus 
ris, olov Td as* Tpdmov ydp Twa Kal Td Pos moet Ta Suvdper BvTa xpo- 
para évepyela xp@para, Kal odros 6 voids xwpiords Kal dutyns Kal amabys, 
77 ovoia dv evepyeig. del yap Timwrepov 7d mowodvy Tod maaxXoOVTOS Kal 7 
apxi tis UAns (here the vods mabyrixds is said to be so called ro 
navra ylveoOou under the plastic power of that other vovs—or aspect 
of vods—which is what it is ré mdvra woveiv : Moreover we are warned 
against supposing the relation between the active and the passive 
Reason to be that of dvrierovOéva, for we are expressly told that 
the active Reason is dma0ys): Me/, ©. 5, 1048 a. 13 7d dvvardy 
kata Adyov dav avdykn, dtav épéynra, od 7 exer Thy Svvayw kal ws Exet, 
TOUTO Tovey, EXEL O€ mapdvTos Tod TaOnTiKOU Kal wot ExoVTOS ToLeEtv, «i OE 
py, troiy ov Surnoerar (2.e. the Svvayis pera Adyou Of the rexvirns 
realises itself in a given moinovs only if the material receptive of the 
influence of that particular woinois be present): Cat. 4. 2 a. 3 
movetv S€ otov téuvet, Kater’ macyew Se olov réuverat, kaierat. With these 
Aristotelian passages may be compared a passage in Plato’s 
Gorgias 446 B-D (referred to by Ramsauer in his note on Z. WV. 
v. 4. 12), which recalls the phraseology of the Aristotelian passages, 
and more especially of /. WV. v. 5. 9, so strongly that it seems 
certain that it served as a model. a. Sxdzer 5} kai rdde' Gpa ef 
Tis Tl movi, avdykn TL elvar Kal mdoxov bmd TovTov Tov moLovvTos ; 
Moh. euorye Soxei, Ew. dpa roiro mdcyov, & +d moody motel, Kad 
ToLoUTOY, olov mole TO moody; éyo Sé 7d Todvder ef Tus TUTTE, 
avdykn te TimtecOar; Mod. dvdyey. Zw. cai ef ofddpa rinrer 3 Tax 
6 tintwv, ovr@ Kal TO TUTTOpevoy TimterOar; Mw. vai. Zw, ToLodrov 
dpa mdbos tO tumtopévp eoriv, oioy dy rd tomrov mou; Mod. dy 
ye. Xe, ovkoiv Kai ei xde tis, dvdykn te kdecOar; Mod. mds yap 


, ‘ i} 4 , KH ».9 Eat o , 
ov; Zw. kal ef opddpa ye xdeu i} GAyewds, oUT@ KdeoOar 7d Kadpevov, 
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os dv 16 KGov Kdn; Mwd, avy ye, Ew. odkoiv kal, ef réuvee tis, 6 adtds 1133 a: 14: 
Aéyos ; Téwverar yap ri. Mw. vai. Zw. cai el peya ye 7) Badd 76 TpRpa 

i) Gdyewdv, Towdrov TuAwa TéuveTar TO Tepvdpevov, oiov TO TéuvoY TéuveEL; 

Nod. dhaiverar. Lo. avdAANBSnv 81 dpa ci Sporoyeis 6 dptt €deyov mept 

mdvtev* oiov dy trou Td TmoLodv, TowdTov Td mdoxov mdoyew. Mwd. GAN’ 

Oporoye. 

In these passages, which may be taken as fairly representing 
what Aristotle, following Plato, has to say about the relation 
between 16 rowdy and 16 wdoxov, we find nothing about the reaction 
of the latter upon the former: 75 mdoyoy is simply that which 
maoxer: it is not represented as, in its turn, a mouvv which makes 
the original rowdy a mdoyov: and I cannot see how more can be 
fairly got out of the passage (v. 5. 9) before us, than out of these 
passages, or out of the Platonic passage which it resembles so 
closely in phraseology. But those who try to explain the passage 
before us zz zfs contex?, find it necessary to believe that it implies 
the doctrine of the reaction of the mdcxov upon the moodv, Thus 
Rassow (forsch. p. 18) says—‘ Der Gedanke, den man nach dem 
Zusammenhange erwartet, ist dieser: die Ktinste wiirden nicht be- 
stehen kénnen, wenn sich nicht eine vdllige Gleichheit der Leis- 
tungen und Gegenleistungen herstellen liesse. Deutlicher wiirde 
dies ausgedriickt sein, wenn fiir éracxye etwa dvremote. oder drt- 
anedidov gesetzt ware; aber auch so, wie die Worte lauten, scheinen 
sie mir dem geforderten Gedanken zu entsprechen. Man muss 
nur bedenken, dass, wie es bei dem dvtimerovOds néthig ist, dezde 
Theile geben und empfangen, dass also das movety auch ein macxov 
und das mdaoxov auch ein moviy ist. Jackson, agreeing with Rassow 
that this is the meaning of the passage, is constrained however to 
admit that it is not one which ‘the text naturally and properly 
bears.’ He endeavours to extract the meaning by altering the 
punctuation : see his note pp. 97, 98. But, it may be asked, if 
émaoxe = avrerotet, what does éracye Tovodtovy Mean? Kowwvos B may 
be said dvrimoeiv tooodtov Scov moret Kowerds A, but not Tovodroy otov. 
The point is that the kowwvoi exchange qualitatively different pro- 
ducts. 

While maintaining, then, that the present passage ought not to 
be forced to mean more than it expresses—viz. that, as 1d moody 
(e.g. the seal) acts, so 1d méoxov (e.g. the wax), gud dexrixdy rod 
<i8ous, is affected by its action; while deprecating, therefore, the 
attempt to reconcile the present passage with its context by making 


1133 a. 14. 
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énacye= dvremote.—against the evidence afforded by the representa- 
tive passages quoted above, in which (in de Ax. iii. 5 expressly) 7d 
rowdy is presented as émabés: while maintaining, in short, that the 
passage before us has nothing to do with 7d dvtumrerovOds or mutual 
action and passion, but only with the relation between the agent 
considered simply as agent, and the patient conszdered simply as patent, 
I do not forget that the distinction of agent and patient is merely 
a logical one (cf. Zheaet. 157 A), and that, in the concrete worlds of 
nature and of art, the so-called patient, in receiving the impress of 
the so-called agent, becomes in turn the good of the agent—that 
which perfects the agent: thus, the artist gives form to the marble, 
and the formed marble in return is the glory of the artist: the root 
nourishes the leaf, and the leaf gives life to the root: each is for the 
sake of each; each is both maker and thing made. 

In opening these remarks I said that ‘a scholastic note about the 
relation between 7d rowdy and ro racxov is not entirely out of place 
in a discussion of rd dvtirerovOds.’ It is not entirely out of place, 
inasmuch as the simple relation of ro.oty to maéoyxov is implied in the 
double relation of 16 dytimemorOévar: but it is so unnecessary that it 
seems probable that we have to do with an interpolation here as 
well as in v. 4.12. Ramsauer, indeed (p. 319), regards the words 
with as much suspicion here as in v. 4.12. On one ground only 
do I think that the genuineness of the words as they occur in-v. 5. 9 
may be plausibly maintained. It may be argued that the writer 
wishes to show that 76 dyrurerorévac must be between érepo, and 
that to do so he refers parenthetically to the simple relation between 
movovy and macxov which according to de Gen. e¢ Corr.i. 7. 323 b. 31 
ATe TO yéver pev Guoroy kal radrd, T@ 6 elder Gvdpowov Kat evavriov: as if 
he said—the parties to an a@day7, each of whom is a woav acting 
upon the other as a mdéoxov, must indeed belong to the same social 
system of fellow-workers (r@ yéver dunor), but must be of different 
trades (r@ «cider avdporor), otherwise they could not act and react. 
This is practically the line of interpretation followed by Mich. 
Eph’. 

This defence of the genuineness of the words before us is, as 
I have said, plausible; but I cannot attach much weight to it 


? Mich. Eph. does not comment on the words before us when he comes to 
v. 5-9- His note on y. 4. 12 however deals with them in connexion both with 
7d SiopOwrindy dinasov (the subject of their context in v. 4. 12),~and with 
GdAaxtixal eowwvias (the subject of their context in v. 5. 9). 


ae 
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against the reasons which seem to me to make for their spurious- 1133 a. 14. 
ness here, as well as in ch. 4, § 12. 


§§ 10-15.] Only things, or amounts of things, which are equal in a. 19. 
value, are normally exchangeable. There must therefore be some 
means of comparing things, in order to ascertain, in each case, 
whether they are equal or unequal in value; and when they are 
found to be unequal, there must be some means of equalising them. 
In the first place, the unit product of A must be compared with the 
unit product of B in respect of ‘cost of production ’—z.e. the 
labour (including ability, risk, time, &c.) involved in the production 
of each from beginning to end must be estimated, and the result of 
the estimate, in each case, must be numerically expressed. Let the 
cost of producing A’s unit product a and B’s unit product 4 be the 
same. If B meeds a as much as A needs 4, a and 6 are of equal 
value (for the purpose of the particular exchange), and may accord- 
ingly be exchanged. But if A needs 4, while B does not need a at 
all, or so much, what can A do? He must (were sfeccal need the 
‘medium of exchange’) either fail to obtain 4, or obtain it at a 
ruinous cost; and, in conceivable circumstances, he might find 
himself compelled to obtain it even at such a cost. But the institu- 
tion of money removes the difficulty by substituting gevera/ need for 
special need as ‘the medium of exchange’ or ‘bond.’ Although B 
may not need a at all, or so much as A needs 4, he always needs 
something equivalent fo a as much as A needs 4. A can always 
obtain 4 from him in exchange for that amount of money which is 
earned by labour equal to the labour required to produce 4: for B, 
although he does not need a, is always willing to take A’s money 
made by selling a to those who need it, because this money enables 
him to obtain c, which he needs, from its producer, who, again, 
may not need 4, but is always willing to take B’s money, in order 
to obtain for himself 2, which he needs. Thus all men may be 
said always to ‘need’ equal sums of money equally ; but particular 
products, though representing the same labour, ze. having the 
same ‘natural value,’ are often ‘needed unequally’: hence, if A needs 
b very much, and B needs a very little, and A can procure 4 only 
by getting B to take a certain amount of a, it is evident that the 
result of exchange will be that A has too little in proportion to his 
labour, and Btoo much. Under a system of mere barter every 
transaction thus tends to result in inequality. But by means of a 
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1183 a.19. system of odpBoda which entitle the bearer to anything he happens 
to need, the fluctuating standard, dependent on the varying relation 
between A’s need of the particular product 4 and B’s need of the 
particular product a, is superseded by the fixed standard consti- 
tuted by the circumstance that A’s need of 4 is always equalled by 
B’s need of something which he cannot obtain without the money 
obtained by selling 4 to A. Money is.a system of ovpBoda, or 
tickets, enabling the bearer to get what he happens to need. These 
cipBodra being, in their higher denominations, of precious metal, 
their number cannot, in a short time, be largely increased, and 
therefore bears a tolerably constant relation to the sum-total of ex- 
changeable products of industry existing at a given time. Thus 
the various unit products come, according to the labour expended 
upon them and the demand for them, to be associated with definite 
parts of the sum-total of money existing in the community at a 
given time. In this way the value of each unit product is expressed 
in money, and it becomes easy to compare as to value products 
which seemed incomparable :—zdvra cupSrnra Sei mas eivar ov ear 
adrayn (§ 10)... « det dpa Evi tun mdvta petpeicba ... . troiro & éort 
TH pev ddnbcia 7) xpeta f) mavra ovvéxer (§ II) 2... TH pev odv aAnOeig 
adivatoy ta Torodrov Siapépovra ovippetpa yevéeoOa, mpos dé tiv yxpelay 
evdéxerar ixavos (§ 14) . « « . olov & tmdddaypa Tijs xpelas Td vopiopa 
yéyove Kata cuvOnkny (§ IL)... mdvra yap perpet, Bore kal ry 
bmepoxny Kal rv ede (§ 10). Money, as a calculus, makes it 
easy to compare products ; but without this calculus it would still 
have been possible to compare them roughly, by taking account of 
the labour expended upon them. It would, however, be impossible 
to exchange them fairly—indeed it would often be impossible to 
exchange them at all—without money as a system of otpBoda. It 
is important to distinguish between these two functions of money— 
(r) as supplying a calculus (perpeira: mdvra vopiopate § 15), and (2) 
as guaranteeing the satisfaction of any need (oiov éyyunrys juiv inép 
Tis peddovons dhrayns, ei viv undev Seirar, dre Zotar dv deny § 14) In 
respect of both functions money is, as remarked above in note on 
Vv. 2. 13, a. I, an ever-present diorthotic judge preventing the unfair 
distribution of the rewards of labour, which, on a system of barter, 
would be inevitable—z.e. without the aid of the calculus supplied by 
money, men would only be able to compare products so roughly 
that the exchange of them would, in most cases, result in one party 
getting too much and the other too little; and without a system of 
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avpBoda, a producer would often be unable to dispose of his pro- 
duct, or be obliged to dispose of it to someone who did not need it 
much, and therefore made only an inadequate return for it. That 
the writer of the Fifth Book himself thought of véuiopa as a ‘dior- 
thotic’ agency seems, as was remarked in note on v. 2.13, to be a 
fair inference from the similarity of the terms in which he describes 
its functions, with those in which he describes the function of the 
daorjs: see EL. NV. v. 4.6. 1132 a. 18 sqq., and v. 5. 10. 1133 a. 
19 sqq. 

Rassow (Forsch. pp. 18, 19) believes that in §§ 10-16 the same 
thought is repeated in three parallel passages, no one of which has 
greater claims to be considered genuine than the other two have. 
These passages, which he prints in parallel columns, are— 

(ty S19; 1933 2. Too. SS 4 25 Zora. 

(2) §§ 11-14. 1133 a. 25 det. . . D. 14 paddov. 
~ (3) 8 14-16. 1133 b. 14 8d Se? . . . 28 Krivar. 

It is certainly true that §§ 10-16 are full of repetitions. But 
what is the character of these repetitions? They seem to me to be 
various expressions of the thought—‘ there must be a fixed standard 
of comparison,’ and so far I agree with Rassow; but I differ from 
him in thinking that each repetition, by its slightly altered form, 
suggests a fresh point of view important in the doctrine of currency. 
Thus in the first of Rassow’s parallel passages the train of thought 
is—‘ products must be cupBAnra: so there must be a pécoy, 7. ¢. 
one standard: this is vépicpa, which measures.’ In the second 
passage the train of thought is—‘ But what do we mean by saying 
that vépuca becomes the standard of measurement? ‘The true 
standard is xpefa: vducpa is its conventional representative: and 
the advantages of having this conventional representative of xpeia 
are great: xpeda itself is subject to great fluctuations, whereas its 
representative is not; and, when sometimes the absence of xpeia 
would put a stop to business, the presence of the representative 
guarantees its continuance—oiov éyyunris éo6” jp. Rassow’s third 
passage is distinguished by the introduction of the term ovpperpa— 
‘since véuopa is a pérpov, the things which it measures must be 
gipperpa. But how can things so different as corn and shoes have 
a common measure? Are they not heterogeneous? Qwud useful, 
and ev xpela, they are homogeneous: and vduopa enables us 
to compare and measure them in respect of their common quality 
of usefulness.’ I do not pretend that the repetitions (especially in 
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1133 a.19. 


a. 20. 


a. 22. 


a. 27. 
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the third passage) do not give reason for the suspicion that §§ 10- 
16 have come down to us in a somewhat altered form; but I 
maintain that new points arise in every passage in the midst of the 
repetitions. I cannot therefore follow Jackson when he says 
(p. 98) that ‘the chapter would gain in perspicuity if §§ 11-16 
were rejected.’ Probably the Fifth Book itself would gain in 
perspicuity if half of it were rejected. But it is not a question of 
‘perspicuity.’ If §§ 11-16 were rejected-the discussion of cur- 
rency would lack several highly important topics which are not 
touched in § 10, but are at least dealt with—whether perspicuously 
or not is another question—in §§ 11-16. 


: r , , n , N n as € N 
§ 10. ylvetat. ws peoov TavTa yap PETPEL, WoTE KAL THY UTEPOXHY 
Q >” . a . 
kal thy éddeupv] Mich, Eph. points the analogy between vépicpa 
and the dicaorns thus: kal épas ér@s ta vouicpara avddoyov €oti TO 
Sicact* os yap em Tod emavopOarikod Sixatov TH Tod StkacTov peadryTe éytva- 
okopev mogov Sei abedev ard Tov meoverTou Kal mpoobewa TO adixnOevre’ 
le ‘ , ¢ ‘ a > , 5 Weed id > , > , 
pécov yap rintay 6 Sicacrns Tod HOuknKdTos Kal NOuKnMEvov, emoler duporépov 
‘ c \ ‘ \ + , 4 > a ~ , col 
THY UmEepoxny Kal THY Ere SyAnY, ovT@s KavradOa TH Tapabéeoer TOY 
: t a 
VOMLTLAT@Y, EUPOMEY THY THS oiklas Tpos TA UrodnpaTa UrEpoyny’ Kah@s dpa 
ld Li 
elpnkev Ore yivetat Tas pecov Td vdpiopa, KavOv yap Kai KpiTnprov +yiverat 
ee We s - a 
THS apeTns Tov oikoOnpatos Kat Tov Umodnudtav, ws Kal 6 SiKaoTHs THs 


mAeove&ias kal petoveEias, 


Sei toivuy. .. tpopyy] ze. (given normal conditions of the 
market) as the labour required for the production of the house 
(this is what the writer means by oixodduos) is to the labour required 
for the production of the pair of shoes, so must the number of 
pairs of shoes be to unity—z.e. to the one house. In other words 
—the sum obtained from the sale of this number of pairs of shoes 
will be equal to the value of the house: or, when the shoemaker 
comes forward with this sum, he is equal to the builder and can 
deal with him, the dvadoyia being as given by the writer of JZ.1/. 
(i. 33- 1194 a. 13) os 6 yewpyds TH cikodduo, otras 6 oikoddpos TH 
YEeopy9. 


§ ll. ei ydp . .. 4 adry] Without need there would be no 
exchange at all; with unequal need («i pi épotws déowro), exchange 
would. not be the same as it is—z.e, unequal instead of equal 
products would be exchanged. I doubt much whether # ody 4 
airy, as the alternative of 4 ov« éora, can have directly the meaning 
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which Ramsauer gives it—*Si aut nulla ypea fuerit, aut alterius 1133 2.27. 
multo minor, cessaret commercium aut ad parilatem non perveniret 
(ovx 7 attH Gddayn).’ 


imddAaypa THs xpetas| That which represents need as medium a. 29. 
of exchange: what Plato (Rep. 371 B) calls é¢pSodov ris addayis 
éveea—a ticket received in view of future ypeia, where there is 
no present xpeia. 


kata ouvOykyv] ‘by agreement among men’—cf. é& inobéceas 
S15. 


dtu ob dicen GANA vouw éoti . . . axpyotov| cf. Pol. i. 3.1257 b. a. 30. 
8 Kat yap tov mdodroy modddkis TiOéact vopiopatos mdyOos, bia TO mept 
Tour eivae THY XpnmatioTiKHY Kal THY KamnduKhy. dré Sé mddw Anpos evar 
Soket Td vopiopa Kat vdpos travtdract, picer & ovdev, dru perabepevwv te 
TOV xpopevav ovderds Evov ode xpnoipov mpds oddev Tay dvayKaiav éoti, 
kal vouiopatos movTdv modAdKis amopnaer THs dvaykaias Tpodijs* Kairou 
dromov Tovovroy eivat mhovrov ov ev’ropav Aiw@ arrodeirat, KaOdrep Kal TOV 
Miday eéxeivoy pvOodoyova. Sia tv amdAnotiavy THs edyns TavTov aiTa 
yvopéverv Tay mapatiOenevwor xpvoay. It is only this or that particular 
monetary system which is yéu@ and can be changed and disused ; 
the institution of money itself is p¥ce, just as speech is picer; 2. ¢. 
like speech, it is essential to the realisation of that modutuKh Kowwvia 
in which man attains his true gvouw. With a system of barter, as 
with a system of dumb signs, man could never have become 
a moAirns, but would have remained an isolated savage. And it is 
easy to exaggerate the change which véyos or agreement can pro- 
duce even in a given monetary system. Speaking generally, we 
may say that agreement cannot supersede the precious metals. If 
they are to be superseded, it will be, not by agreement, but by the 
operation of a natural law. As things are, however, and have 
always hitherto been, it is as ‘natural, ze as mecessary, that 
standard coins should be made of a precious metal, as that knives 
should be made of a hard metal. The statement ed’ quiv roujoa 
dypnorov applies only to tokens made of a base metal, and to 
paper. Gold and silver have ‘an intrinsic value’ which cannot be 
taken from them—the value which belongs to them as practically 
the ondy materials of which standard coins can be made. They 
have, of course, a further intrinsic value as materials of which 
articles other than coins are made; but it is not going too far to 


1133 a. 30. 


a. 31. 
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say that if coins ceased to be made of them, they would cease to be 
‘precious’ metals. Since then a currency is necessary to that 
moXurixi) Kowveovia in which man realises his pvovs, and since a cur- 
rency must be based on the employment of the ‘ precious metals,’ - 
we may say that money made of these metals is ‘ natural.’ 


§ 12. Zora. 8} . . . yewpyod] As the labour required for the 
production of the more valuable unit stands to the labour required 
for the production of the less valuable, so must the number of the 
less valuable units stand to unity. This will be a case of dvruremov- 
6és, or reciprocal proportion, for the number of the less valuable 
units will compensate for their qualitative inferiority, ‘The Paraph. 
Heliod. has—xeicOw 5) TOv yewpyov mpds Tov oxvtea Simddovoy Adyov 
éxew, orate 8) Kal 6 ciros SimAdows TH déia Tov brodnpdrav ei Toivuy 
fora. &s yeapyos mpos tov okutéa, TH brodnpatra mpds THY Tpoyy 7 TOV 
cirov, Sutdaclova otat Ta irodnpata Tod Girov, Kal oUTws ecovrar a&a 
tod cirov, As we have seen, the writer of the J. JZ. expresses the 
proportion thus—os 6 yewpyds 1@ olkoddpm ovtws 6 oikoddpos TO yeopy@ 
(i533. 1194 4, 13): 

eis oXfpa ... icacpévoy 8] I believe that this puzzling sentence 
merely puts into other words what has already been said in § 8— 
viz. that it must be settled defore the exchange how many of B’s 
qualitatively inferior units are equivalent to A’s unit, the dvrumemovOds 
kar’ avadoylav, Or icdppomos addayn as the Paraph. Heliodorus calls 
it, depending on this equivalence, Let A = oixoddyos, B = cxvro- 
topos, I = oixia, A = trddnua, Since A:B:: TI: A, the simple 
aigevéts of distributive justice will be expressed by A+T': B+A:: 
A: B, where A and. B have the results of their industry (éyovor ra 
abrév), and do not exchange (ovk adddrrovra). An exchange is 
effected by cvfevéis card didperpor, but the ovgevéts Kata Sudperpov 
must not be made till A (the qualitatively inferior unit) has been 
multiplied to give a resultant equivalent to T: 7.e. the ovgevéis xara 
duduerpov must not be made unless A and I, B and A, are reciprocally 
proportional magnitudes, thus—A ; B :: A (ioucpévov) : T. This 
A:B::A (icacp.) : T is the oyjpa tijs dvadoylas to which the terms 
‘must not be brought after the exchange (érav ddddfwrrat)’ 7. e. to 
which they must be brought defore the exchange, when A has still 
his r, and B his 4’s. It is only then that it is possible (by ‘the 
higgling of the market’) to make A equal to T, and so to make A 
and B ico. A and B having thus been made ico, are xotvovol, or 
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can exchange fairly. In other words, having first brought the 1133 b. 1. 
terms to the dvadoyia A: B:: A (icacpevov) : T, we may proceed, 
through A ; A (?c.) :: B: T, to the ovgevéts kara Sidperpov A + A (icac- 
nevov) : B+ :: A: B. But if exchange take place without a 
previous equalisation of A to T, and A get simple A (one pair of 
shoes) and B get I (a house), A and B are placed in the position 
of extremes, or dpa, in relation to the pécov or tcov which the 
exchange has ignored; and of these dpa B ‘will have both 
superiorities ’—-will have the advantage over A in the transaction 
by the two parts mentioned in ch. 4, § 10; for, A with his house 
and B with his (say) 1000 pairs of shoes being ico, the house has 
been taken from A and given to B, who still practically retains all 
his shoes—gg9. In fact, whenever an article is sold too cheap, 
the buyer €yeu duorépas tas tmepoxds—(1) that part of the article for 
which he has not paid, and (2) the money which he ought to have 
paid for that part. In this interpretation I have followed, in the 
main, the lines laid down by Jackson, who starts from the view of 
H. Richards (Journal of Philology, 1872, iv. 150) that dudorépas 
tas tmepoxds is to be explained by reference to the dual rovrors 
imepéxer Odrepov Of V. 4. 10. 1132 a. 33. 

The words before us, as thus explained, seem to state, in un- 
necessarily obscure language, the obvious truth that wares must be 
equalized defore they are exchanged: and I should have less con- 
fidence than I have that they do not mean something more profound, 
were it not for the circumstance that in Z. JV. ix. 1. §§ 8, 9 a remark 
to nearly the same effect is made in plain language. The question 
there propounded is—When there is no previous d:opodoyia, who is 
to fix the value of the return expected by the giver—the giver or 
the receiver? The receiver; but he must make the value of the 
return equal to what he valued the gift at defore he got w—dei & 
icws ov TocovTou Tipay cov exovTe aiverat Gévov, GAN dcov mpiv Exew 
ériva. He must put himself back in the position in which he would 
have been if he had had to ‘ higgle in the market’ about the price 
of the article. 

The explanations offered by Mich. Eph. and Michelet on the 
one hand, and by Grant and Peters on the other, both ignore the 
reference to ch. 4. § 10 in dudorépas tas imepoyds, and therefore, as 
it seems to me, miss the writer’s simple (though hidden) point. 
Mich. Eph. says that if no previous equalization has taken place, 
but the ofxo8dpyos gets a pair of shoes, and the cxuretds a house, each 
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. . , 2 
1133 b. 1: of the terms (as if he read ékxdrepov), viz. oixoddyos and oxvrevs, will 
. . , yy > vd A c LA 
exhibit- both tmepBory and édAdews (auporépas ras imepoxds)—the 
aus 4 . ” 4 
oixoSduos exhibiting émepBodkn gud superior producer and éAdeis gud 
ee . , Ay LS 
receiving only one pair of shoes; the oxuretds exhibiting ¢ddcupus 
. . A gag eae Z 
gud inferior producer and tmepBorn gud receiving a house. His 
a a ‘ > ¥: . ‘ 
words are: # dmepoxi héyerae Kal emt ris bmepBodjs Kai edretypews* Kai 
» e s Che oi! 
os earl éyew eis bmepBorjy €560n ait@ modAG* Kal Epmadw cis vTEp- 
lol ty: a > 
Boriv €d6n air@ ddtya. Kal eis dmepBodnv 05€ mAovatos é€oTt Kal av 
” / od , , 
cis tmepBorny Gde mévns, toov héyovtes TH Aiav Eyer Ge XpNpata TOAA, 
i a Fe a Kn Ey 
kal Niav 85 GAlya. Kal 76 pév tis AcEews Totovrov" 6 dé Eyer ToLovrov ap ein. 
= m Z 4 4 ees 
Tas avadoylas TY TexvITaY Kal Tov Epyov & epydgovrat Set movety TPO TOU 
tA A bod > (2 
dAd~aoOa Kata tov thnynpévov tpdrov. ‘ywoperns yap tis avadoyias 
n col a A col € 
mpo THs dddays, pera S€ rodTo Ths dvradXayns, ora  avridocts Kal 7 
a cod > i € 
ddday?) ion Kai Sucaia, kai eis TO oxRpa THs dvadoyias dvaxOynoera ws 
> 7 - 
eivat @s 6 oikoddpos mpos Tov oKUTOTSpov, OUT@s 6 oiKOddpmos peTa THS 
oiklas mpos Tov okuTéa peTa TOY UrodnudTav, as yap bmepexer 6 yewpyds 
Tov okuTéws, oUTw Kal 6 yewpyos pera TOU Girov, TOD oKUTEwS PETA TOP 
G , \ = > a , ‘ ~ \ iA > 4 
brodnudtev, mpd tis GAdayns SyAovdrt. Kat Set thy ToLa’Tnv ayodtnta 
= bee! si A iz , >) ~ > , ‘ LA > A ‘ 
Ths oikias mpos Ta brodnpata icacOjva. icacOncerar S€ ovtws. mel yap 
duthy eotly 7 oikia rev brodnpdroy, dv Sutraciacby Ta drodnuara, B dvra 
x ty \ ” \ ¢ te 4 lod eUP Ss ¢ ‘ a a b , 
kat yévnrar ©, ora S vrodnpata ica tH oikig’ Kai ovtws Ths iadryTos 
ty > , c \ S 4 \ ets én A ¢ € \ A 
yeyovuias ei Anerat 6 pev oikodduos ta S brodnpara, Kat 6 oKvTEds THY 
SP. a c ? , id A cal & c 5 4 a Sol cal A ~ 
oikiay, €orat 6 oixoddpos pera rdv S brodnudrev toos TO cKuTEt pera THs 
ts Pea > \ A 8 \ ‘ ~ ee A A ts 8n € \ aN ‘ C2 
oikias, émel yap dia tHv THs oikias mpds Ta brodnyata UrEepoxiy €A€yeTO s 
oixoddpos trepexetv TOU okvtéws, icagbevrwy T&v tmodnudrey TH oikia, €orat 
6 oikoddpos icos TH ckvtei? trois b€ icots toa edv mpooreba, Ta dda ica 
ty lod n cal fod 
€orau’ ein dv kal 6 olkodduos peta Tv brodnudrav ivos TO oKUTEL peTa THS 
oixias, Set odv hyolv mpd tis addayns ToveiaOat THY avadoyiav, Kai icatew 
8? abrns Ta Tov Texviray Epya’ ei S€ pr duorépas e£er Tas tmepoyds: 
; “ A 
rovreaT, ei O€ GmA@s Kal opis dvadoyias adAd~ovra, éxdtepa TOV akpov, 
rot 6 oikoddpuos Kai 6 okuTevs, duporepas eer tas bmepoxds’ dv yap AdBy 6 
3 dd, AY Werke on ” ) c [4 © > / e , 
oixoddpos ta B' brodnuara, €orar pev bmepéexov Gs oikoddpos, dmepexdpevos 
6€ kal €Adeirov os Ta B brodnpata exov" Kal 6 okuTeds dpolws’ ds pev 
‘ 
oxureds €AXeirov kal imepexduevos, as Se Exwv TH oikiay tmepéxav. Sore 
\ A € a 
Tovs OUTws aTAds Ondovdrs GAAagaopevous, paTavoy oti pera THY dddayhV 
a . a ” 2 , 
metpacOa eis oxnpa ayew avadoyias, Kal ov pdvov pdratoy adda kat advva- 
° > \ A Ej ° 2 - a f 
Tov’ ov yap duvardy emi THs ddAayns THs Sixa dvadoylas yeyovvias civat os 
ee 56, 5 \ fd LA ¢ 2 , \ a Nove s 
6 otkoddpos mpos Tov oKuTEa, OVTws 6 oikodduos peta TaV B’ drodnudrov 
\ X , mn ~ 
mpos TOY okuTéa peta THs oikias, dua THY TOV GAdagoopévwv avcdtyra. srt 


7% , > A ny , a a 
8€ Suvarat ica Givat ra imodjpara TH oikig, eipyrar. did yap rdv vomiopd- 
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Tov, 7) Gov twés. Michelet follows Mich. Eph. Grant’s view is 1133 b. 1. 
different. He says—‘ After an exchange has been made, or, in 
short, after the price of an article has once been expressed in 
money, it is no longer the time to talk of “the quality of labour,” 
or for either side to claim an advantage on this account. If he 
did he would have “both superiorities” reckoned to him, ze. his 
own superiority over the other producer, and the superiority of 
his product over that of the other. . . . érav d\Adfovrae can mean 
nothing else than “when they have exchanged”, éray with the 
aorist implying a completed act. It seems unnecessary to say 
that the value of a thing is not to be settled after it is sold. Rather 
it is after the goods have come to market, and had a market price 
put upon them, that considerations of their production must 
cease. The expression, therefore, is not clear, but the above 
interpretation seems the most natural that can be given of the 
passage. . . . “ Both the superiorities” must be those named or 
implied in §§ 8-10, the superiority of the one product over the 
other, and the superiority of the one producer over the other. 
Peters follows Grant in explaining duqorépas géer ras tmepoxas Td 
érepov dkpov to mean that ‘one of the two parties would get both 
the advantages—z. ¢. have his superiority counted twice over. His 
(e.g. the husbandman’s) superiority over the other party (the 
shoemaker) has been already taken into account in fixing the 
price of a quarter of corn as equal to three pairs of shoes: this 
is one advantage which is fairly his; but it would be plainly unfair 
if, at the time of exchange, the husbandman were to demand 50s. 
worth of shoes for 25s. worth of corn, on the ground that he was 
twice as good a man: cf Munro, Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, vol. ii.’ 


ou Set. . . et 8é py] for this construction of de Gen. ef Corr. i. 
4. 319 b. 23- 

ei 82 ph. . . dxpov] Grant, Jackson, Susemihl, and Bywater treat 
these words as parenthetical, remove Bekker’s full stop after dxpoy, 
and place a full stop after airy b. 3 instead of Bekker’s comma. 
I do not think that it makes much difference whether we accept 
this or Bekker’s punctuation. In any case, éravy d\ddéovrar and 
Srav fyoou are contrasted, and avry 4 iodrns is that of A made 
equal to (icacpévov) I. While A and B still retain their re- 
spective T and A, they are in a oe to determine how many 

Hh2 
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A’s shall be held equal to T, z.e. they can make themselves (ad hoc) 
tivo, for-as the Schol. puts it—ézel d:a ri ris oikias mpds Ta brodnpara 
Smepoxny édéyero 6 oixoddpos tmepéxety TOD okuTéws, ivacbévTav TaV 
imoSnpatov rh oikia Zora 6 oiKoddpos ivos TH oxvrei. Having made 
themselves too in this way, they can become cowwvol in a mutually 
satisfactory a@\Aayn. 

§18. donep .... é€aywyyqv] Bekker follows K? in reading eEaywyis. 
With é€aywyjs the construction is—éomep (sc. ddddrrovrat) Grav of 
éxet adtds Sentral tis otov olvov, Biddrres (sc. otvov) olrov eEaywyns— 
‘giving wine in return for the privilege of exporting corn.’ 
Jackson, reading ¢faywyjv, objects to eéaywyzs on two grounds, 
(1) because the separation of the words ofov oivow from didévres, 
which éfaywyqs involves, complicates the sentence unnecessarily, 
and (2) because ‘the weight as well as the bulk of the MS. authority 
is against eéaywyjs'. "E€aywyny is certainly the easier reading : but a 
difficult reading given by K> alone comes with great weight. An 
original efaywyjs would inevitably be changed into eaywyny, as 
soon as a scribe, aware that e£ayeyn does not mean ‘a cargo,” but 
‘the privilege of exporting, and that therefore é€aywyjs could not 
be the partitive genitive, took ofoy oivov with d:5dvres instead of with 
od exer adtos Sénrai tus. On the whole, I am not willing to reject 
e€aywyns without scruple, though, of course, the circumstance that 
dddva eEaywyny is a regular phrase is in favour of reading eEaywynv 
as the object of Sddvres. *E€aywyn is ‘the privilege of exporting’: 
see Isocrates, Zrapez. 370 b. d£tov S€ kai Sardpov (Satyrus I, king of 
Bosporus B.C. 407-393) kal tod marpos evOupnOjva, of mdvra tov 
xpdvov mept mretorov Tov “EAAnveav ipas movodyrat, Kal moAAdKis 7On Sta 
ondvy cirov Tas Tay GdXwv eurdpav vais Kevds exmépmovtes, bpiv eEaywynv 
éSocav. It is doubtless this Black Sea trade which the writer of 
the Fifth Book has in his mind here. 

The plural é.ddvres, which ‘belongs grammatically to both the 
parties concerned, whereas in sense it refers only to one of them’ 
(Jackson), need not surprise us”. 

Set dpa todro ioac@yjvar| rodro is the inequality of the ciros and 
oivos which must be equalised. 


1 Pr. K® seems to stand alone with é¢aywyfjs: CCC has éfayaryfy—one of 
the few cases in which it varies from K® in the Fifth Book. 

* This note on 1133 b. 8 was written before the publication of Bywater’s 
Contributions (see p. 46), and is printed without alteration. Bywater supposes 
that éfaywyis represents a blunder—eé dywyfs, and (to account for. 5dvres) 
suspects a lacuna between the two halves of the passage. 
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$14. éyyuntis] The xpeia which véyopa represents is the 1133 b. 12. 
abiding need of something, as distinguished from the fluctuating 
need of “zs particular thing: see the Paraph. Heliodorus—émet 8é 
mohddkis 6 ev yewpyds Seirae tod Epyou Tod rékrovos, 6 dé TékTwv ov 
Seirac rod yewpytcod, iva ra GANdypara Kal ai Kowavias pnd Tore KwAb@vrar, 
mapednpon TO vopsopa’ Kat rodito didods 6 yewpyos TO Téxrom, hapBavec 
map’ €keivov 7d exeivou Epyov' 5 51 TO vopucpa Kabdmep éyyunrns éote mpos 
Tov Téxrova, re eweddv Tav Tod yewpytxod denOj, dC adtod An erac mapa 
TOU yewpyod Sv év xpeia karéotn, Kai ovrw@ KavtaiOa did thy péAdovcay 
TOU Textovos xpelavy 7 GAdayy Kal Koweria yiverar. Kal Td voptopa 
Suvdper éott mdvra oxedov dv Setrar Exacros. 


Set ydp roiro deporte etvar AaPetv] Rassow (Morsch. p. 94) 


suggests del yap todro pépovre Eorat AaBeiv, 


Tdoxer.... pévery paddov] Money is affected in the same way b. 13. 
as other commodities are’, but not to the same extent—z.e. it 
fluctuates in value as the demand for it, or need of it, is greater or 
less. Its natural tendency, however, is to fluctuate less in value 
than other commodities. Mich. Eph. has the following note—zére 
Ovvatat mAciov Td vdpsopa i mWéTe EAaTToy 7 ovdev; 7 ev prev Tais evOn- 
velais moAv Suvara, ev dé Tais ayav ovrodeias Kai afopias mavTav Tov 
kapra@v ovdev; ovdels yap tdv éxdvtwy cirov fl) dpkodvra éauT@ Kal Tois 
éavrov avradAdooew tore mpoOvpetra. In a passage very similar to 
the above the Paraph. Heliodorus expressly gives as the reason 
why vduicpa is more stable in value than other commodities, the 
fact that it is Suvdyec mavra oyeddv dy Seirae exacros. It represents 
the ever-present need of something as distinguished from the 
passing need of this thing. Accordingly, so long as the relation 
between the quantity of exchangeable commodities and the 
quantity of véysoza in the community remains pretty constant, the 
value of a given piece of money does not fluctuate seriously. 
Mich. Eph. and the Paraph., it will be observed, allude only to 
variations in the quantity of exchangeable commodities, apparently 
assuming that variations in the quantity of vdéuopa may be 
neglected. These latter variations, however, are far more serious 
than might at first be supposed. Under the conditions of modern 
trade, sudden rises and falls in what is really the quantity of vducpa 

1 Bywater (Contributions p. 46) suspects 7 aid as an alternative reading for 
rodro, and suggests that mace: may be taken absolutely =‘is subject to modi- 
fication or change.’ 


1133 b. 13. 


b. 18, 
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in the community take place to such an extent that, had they come 
within the observation of the sceptical Greek, they must have made 
the plausible Ajpos 7d véueowa seem more plausible than ever. 
Under the conditions of modern trade the tolerably constant 
quantity of visible tangible money (which the ancients regarded 
exclusively) is increased by a singularly fluctuating quantity of 
invisible intangible money—z.e. by Credit, which now swells to 
enormous proportions, and raises all prices, z.e. diminishes the 
value of a given standard coin, now contracts, and lowers all prices, 
leaving the holders of standard coins in possession of the field— 
7. e. with coins of augmented value. ‘In consequence of changes 
in credit alone,’ says Giffen (Zssays in Finance, p. 294), ‘the service- 
ableness of the same quantity of money varies indefinitely in 
comparatively short periods; the scale of prices is in constant 
oscillation ; no conceivable changes in the quantity of money itself 
could at all have the effects which are constantly being produced 
by changes in credit alone.’ ‘When credit is good all prices 
rise, that is, the standard depreciates in value’ (p. 200). 


a4 , lat > > , 

py ovens gupperplas | Cf. Plato, Laws 918 B més yap ov« evepyéerns 
mas 6s ay ovolay xpnydtrov ovtwavody dovppetpoy odcav Kal dv@padov 
Opadny Te kal cippetpov dmepydterar; rodTo Huivy xp pavar Kal THY Tod 

, > /‘ i ‘ A ” 1 we i“ i¢ - 
vouiopatos amrepydacerOat Svvaputv, kal Tov Eumopoy emt tovtTm TerdxOar Sei 
Adyewv’ Kat picOwrds Kat mavdoKeds Kat GAAa, Ta pev evoYNpovertepa, TA SE 

y pucOwrds kat mavdokeds Kal , Ta pL ‘XN pa, 
doxnpovéotepa yryvopeva, Todd ye mdvta Svvatat, maow émtkovpiav tais 


xpetats eLevropetv kal 6uaddrnta rais ovoias. 


TH pev obv adneia . . . txavOs| Things so different as wine and 
corn are not commensurable in the strict sense of the term, for 
they are not homogeneous in the strict sense: practically, however 
(evdxerau ixavos), they are commensurable, because practically 
homogeneous—z. ¢. homogeneous as being do¢h useful. Money is 
the measure of their common usefulness: see Mich. Eph. rj peév 
ovv adnbeia adivarov Ta tocodroy Siapéporta, oUpperpa yevéer Oat, ci kupios 
ovpperpa Ta dpoyevh Sivayrar yevérOat, oiov dpOuoi dprOpois, kat peyéOn 
peyeBece’ Ta dn’ Gd\Andov roc odrov Sueotara, advvarov ovpperpa yeverOarr Ta 
yap copperpa kows popin karaperpodyrat, dpiOpot apiOu@, Ta peyeOn peyeOer 
Td d€ vépiopa ovK €oTe pdptoy THY ev TH dddayh* ove yap TOv bmodnudrov 
€ott pdptov, ovte Tod olvou' jv yap dv i) oivos i) Unddnpa. ovre GAXov 
ovderds’ yiverar d€ pérpov ths Kata THY xXpelay aditay cupperpias—z. e. 
money measures them both gwd needed or useful: being needed 
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or useful is their common quality. Cf. also Acciaiolus ad loc.— 
‘Res quae sunt diversorum generum et rationum non videntur men- 
surari posse ex parte naturae (only ex instituto hominum), quia 
mensura debet esse de genere eorum quae mensurantur; ut quan- 
titas continua mensuratur quantitate continua, non discreta. Nam 
si res per mensuram debent mensurari, habere debent illam men- 
suram quae fit pars illarum rerum. Quare nummus ipse medius 
cadit inter res mensurandas propter indigentiam: quia imponitur 
pretium alteri rei, et sic etiam alteri, et in nummo et pretio con- 
veniunt, et hoc. pacto ex instituto est nummus quodammodo 
mensura.’ 


§15.] eg bmoPécews | 2. ¢. Kara ovvOykny, § 11. 


4 toov] ‘that is, equal to.’ 


1133 b.18. 


b. 21. 


b, 24. 


§ 16.] For the history of exchange see Pol. i. 3. 1257, a. 6-41. b. 26. 


The passage ends with—£evixwrépas yap yevouevns tis Bonbeias .. . && 

avaykns 1) TOU vopiopatos emopicbn xpnows’ ov yap evBdorakroy exacToy 
a iy la > , A \ A \ > \ Load 4 

tav kata dvow avaykaiwy’ 516 mpds tas addayas ToLodTdy Te ovvEedevTO 

A es. > * 4 ‘ ie a n t 2 A RK ea \ 

mpos ohas avrovs diddvac kal AapBavew, 0 Tov xpyoipwy avro by eiye THY 

~ @ wW 

xpelav evperaxeipicrov mpos Td (nv, oiov aidnpos Kal Gpyvpos Kal et Te 

TOLOUTOY ETEPoY, TO pe Grov dmA@s dpicbev peyeber Kal orabua, Td Se 
pov, TO pev mpETo as dpicbev pey Me, 

TeAeuTaiov Kal yapaktinpa emBaddvrav, Wv’ dmohvan THs peTpHTEws avTOvs* 


6 yap Xapaktip €réOn Tov Tocov onpetov. 


mpl 76 vdpiopa etvat| Bywater (Conirzb. p. 47) suggests mpl 4 


TO vopuocpa edOeiv. 


§ 17.  Stxatonpayta] ‘doing justice,’ Peters. The man who b. 30. 


‘ does justice,’ as judge, strikes the mean between the position of 
the party who injures and the position of the party who is injured; 
and, in his private capacity, neither injures other people, nor allows 
himself to be injured by them—} Sicavorpayia peoor ori rod ddicetv 
kal adixeicOa. At the end of next § 1134 a. 12, however, we have 
rod dé dSuchparos 7d pev Edarrov ddiccioOai eort, 7d SE peifov Td aduxeiv, 
from which it would seem that in the passage before us Sicatompaynpua 
might have been used instead of dixatompayia. 


4 88 Sixarocdvm . . . dxpwv] Rassow (Forsch. 61) seems to be b. 32. 


right in preferring the reading adopted by Susemihl and Bywater 
to Bekker’s 4 S€ Sixavootvy peodtns early ov tov adtov rpdmov tais 


mpdrepov aperais, K.T.A. 


1133 b. 32. 
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The Paraph. Heliodorus explains the sentence as follows—«at 
4 Sicaocivn peodtns éotiv ov rov avrov tpdmov rais mporépats dperais® 
Trav péev yap Gdwv dperav éxdorn péon éott dv0 KaKioy Thy pev drEp- 
BddXovea tis 8é eAdelmovaa’ H pev yap cappootwn petakd ths nAodrnros 
kal tis dkoAacias early 4 O€ dvdpia peragd rhs Serdias Kai THs Opacutyros, 
kal ai GAXat dpolws’ 4 S€ Sceacocivn odk exeu map’ éxarepa Svo kaxias ais 
dvrixerrat, GANG povn TH adixia dvrixecrar’ peon € eat, bre THs adikias 
duaérnta eicayovons, to tcov aiti (nrei Kai Tovrov éort mointixn, 6 
5} icov péoov éotl rov peifovos Kal rod éddrrovos, kal dia TovTO ab’TH pev 
peadrns eotiv' 7 dé ddicia dxpdrns, Ore rev dikpwv éati. Mich. Eph. has 
a note to the same effect—viz. that every one of the other virtues 
has two vices contrary to it, but justice has only one vice (dé:kia), 
and this one vice, he explains, Oewpeira ev r@ ddicodvte Kat adixovperva, 
éy 6 peév adicdv éotiv 6 7d mréov exav, 6 Se adiKovpevos 6 TO €datrov. 
This is not correct, for the eis of dduia, of which he is speaking, 
is not seen in the dducovpevos at all, but in the dd.céy, who manifests 
himself in acts both of imepS8odn and of ¢AAewus—in taking too 
much good and too little evil as his own share; and, where his 
own share is not involved, in assigning to other people too much 
or too little good or evil. Peters, who follows the Par. and Mich. 
Eph., translates—‘ We see also that the virtue justice is moderation 
[or a mode of observing the mean], but not quite in the same way 
as the other virtues hitherto spoken of. It does indeed observe a 
mean, but both the extremes fall under the single vice of injustice ’"— 
and in a note he adds the following explanation—‘ whereas in 
other fields the two extremes are chosen by different and opposite 
characters (e.g. the cowardly and the foolhardy), the unjust man 
chooses both, too much good to himself and too little to his neigh- 
bour ’, too little evil to himself and too much to his neighbour, too 
much good to his partisan and too little to his opponent.’ Ac- 
cording to this view, then, of the passage before us, the point is in 
the words 7 d€ ddicia rév dxpwv: ‘justice is not a peodrns in quite the 
same way as the other virtues are peodrntes, because, although ‘it 
does indeed observe a mean,” “doth the extremes fall under the 
single vice of tnjustice.”’ Is it this alone that constitutes the dif- 
ference? I think not. The chief point of difference, as it seems 
to me, is marked by the words 67 péoou éoriv, and a difference of 

* “Too much good to himself’ amd ‘too little to his neighbour’ are only 


verbally two. The one thing which he does in all cases is to choose too 
much good to himself at the expense of other people.’ 
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merely secondary importance is constituted by the fact that ‘both 1138 b.32. 
the extremes fall under the single vice of injustice.’ That the 

stress is upon 67 pégov eoriv is plain from the words émepBod} Kat 

Ehreris 7 adicia, St. SmepBodijs kat edetpeds éorw in § 185 ze. de 

katoovvy iS a peodrns because tod pécov éoti, just as ddikia is imepBory 

and @\Aeunfis decause brepBodis Kat eAreiews éotr, That adixia imep- 

Bodijs Kal edrciWeds core (2.¢. dpotépwv rav dkpav éori) is another, 

and, I think, subordinate point of difference. 

In what sense, then, can 8:cavootvn be said rod pécov eiva in 
which dvdpeia is not? The gloss rovrésrw toov which some MSS. 
read after rod pécov éoriv, and Mich. Eph. recognises, seems to me 
to answer this question. All the virtues, d:xaocivn included, are 
indeed peodrntes rept mdOn Kal mpdéecs; 7.e. they are peodrnres in the 
sense of being perpidrnres—phases of man’s adaptation to a difficult 
social environment; but d:caoctvn is a peodrns also in a more 
literal sense of the term, in as much as it realises itself in a 
definitely measurable external pécor, 7. ¢. in the choice of that which 
is objectively icov. Justice (the writer confines himself here to 
Particular Justice) is that one of the virtues which is concerned 
with the tcoy as distinguished from the other véuima. The just man 
is péoos in a sense in which the cadper e.g. is not pécos—z.e. he is 
péoos kat toos, There is nothing, in short, in the passage before 
us, which is not implied:in the division of 7 dikaoy into Td vopipov 
and 76 icov, 

I take it then that the meaning which the writer wishes to convey 
is that the peodrns Particular Justice differs from the other virtuous 
peadrnres (1) in realising itself in the production of that to which, 
as pécov or icov, a definite numerical value can be assigned; and 
(2) in having (nominally) only one évavria xaxia—ddicia or ‘un- 
fairness,’ productive of objective measurable inequality: but surely 
this does not amount to a virtual admission, that ‘the original 
theory of dper# as a peodrns is a failure so far as justice is concerned’ 
(Jackson, p. 100). If there is any hesitation in the present passage 
about applying the term peodrns to Sixacoodvn, the same hesitation exists 
about applying it to dperq generally; for in £. WV. ii. 6. 13 we read 
peadrns tig dpa early 7 dpern, atoXxaaTiKY ye oboa Tod péoou. Justice, 
equally with the other moral dperai, is a 1s mpoatperuxy év peodtyte 
o’ca—a habit of regulating conduct by reason in the midst of 
temptations held out by the sensibility. It is the regulation of 
those feelings which, if unregulated, lead a man to act wrongly 
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in relation to property, as cappoctry is the regulation of those 
which,-if unregulated, lead him to act wrongly in relation to bodily 
pleasure. The cadppov does what is objectively right in circum- 
stances which are such that we cannot test the rightness of his 
acts by exact measurement (cf. iv. 5. 13 od yap padioy diopioa rd 
mas kal Tict KA... ev yap Tos Kad’ Exacta Kav TH aicOnoe 1) Kpiors) ; 
whereas the Sikavos does what is objectively right in circumstances 
which allow us generally to test the rightness of his acts by figures. 
His action, in short, produces an icov—a quantitative result—which 
may be calculated beforehand. Arkavoodvn is a peodrns (or mode 
of adaptation to the social environment) manifesting itself externally 
in acts of measurably equal division; cwppocivn is a peoorns (Or 
mode of adaptation to social environment) manifesting itself in 
acts the rightness of which can be judged only by the qualitative 
test of aicOnow (iv. 5. 13, ii. g. 8). The. recognition of this 
difference surely does not amount to a virtual admission that ‘the 
original theory of dpery as a peodrns is a failure so far as justice is 
concerned.’ If narrow technical ground be taken, and it be urged 
that dccaocvvn is not a peodrns in the true sense because it has only 
one extreme, dévxia, it may be answered that, although the possibility 
of pecoveEia as the contrary of mAcovegia is perhaps excluded by the 
result reached in chapters g and 11 of this Book, yet two kinds of 
unfairness to other people may be logically distinguished—that_ of 
giving strangers (from whom one has nothing to expect) too little, 
and that of giving friends (from whom one has expectations) too 
much, and that the one or the other of these kinds of unfairness 
may be specially characteristic of a given adios. 

It remains to notice Grant’s view. He says— Justice is a mean 
state or balance in a different sense from the other virtues. It is 
not a balance in the mind, but rather the will to comply with what 
society and circumstances pronounce to be fair (rod péoov éoriv), 
Justice, according to this view, is compliance with an external 
standard. While in courage, temperance, and the like, there is 
a blooming of the individual character, each man being a law to 
himself, in justice there is an abnegation of individuality, in 
obedience to a standard which is one and the same for all. It 
must be remembered that the account of éetkeua in this book 
supplements that of justice and takes off from its otherwise over- 
legal character.’ mr 

I think that the habit of justice is as truly ‘a balance in the 
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mind’ as the other virtuous habits are—z. e. it is one of the modes 1133 b. 32. 
in which the civilised man has learnt to control his sensibility, in 
the interest of the System of Life which Reason presents to him. 
Inasmuch as this System is an objective order of things, it is ‘an 
external standard, to which the omovdaios, not merely gud Sixawos, 
but gud possessing the other virtues, conforms himself. In con- 
forming himself, whether as cdgppav, or as dvBpeios, or as Sixatos, to 
the objective standard of Reason, he ‘is a law to himself, because 
he realises his true self in so doing: and the only ‘abnega- 
tion of individuality’ to which he submits (and he submits to it gud 
gHppov Or avdpeios as well as gud Sikaws) is the abnegation of his 
merely sensitive nature. His true ‘individuality’—his rational 
nature, he cannot abnegate. Finally, it is very misleading to dis- 
tinguish the standard of justice, as ‘one and the same for all,’ from 
that of temperance or courage. The standard of the Noble Life 
is an indivisible whole, one and the same for all men who have the 
eye of Reason to see it clearly. Each of two good men who are 
friends is a érepos airds to the other. Both live up to one and the 
same objective standard, and, in living up to it, are a law to them- 
selves. 


katé mpoatpeow| See note on v. I. 3. 1134 a, 2. 


$18. 4 8 GdiKcla todvaytioy Tod aBixou] z.¢. 7 8 ddiKcia rovvarrioy a. 6. 


> ‘ Pp a ie w , ‘ X , A 297 
éoti Ka@ iv 6 ddixos héyerat mpakriKds KaTa mpoaiperw Tov adikov. 


émt 8é Tov ddNwv . . . €ruxev] ‘ Where other people are concerned a, 11. 
(z.e. where the unjust man himself as d:avézev does not take a share), 
although the result, as a whole, is the same (z.e. the violation of 
proportion), the way in which the proportion is violated (ze. 
whether the unjust man gives A or B the unfair advantage) is 
a matter of chance. Here, in accordance with the doctrine of v. 
chapters 9 and 11, the writer assumes that pecovefia—the habit 
of accepting less than one’s due—does not exist (see note on 
v. 1.9, b. 1). I think that it has as much right to formal recognition 
as the equally obscure dvatcOncia of Z. XV. ili. 11. 7. 


tod Sé ddukypatos.. . petLoy TO ddukery | The result of injustice a. 12. 
(v6 ddixnya) is an ‘ietjoal division, wherein the part which is oe 
small is ‘ being injured,’ and the part which is too large is ‘ injuring.’ 
There is no reference here, as some commentators seem to think, 
to the question, whether ddiceiy or ddiceioOa is the greater evil, dis- 
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cussed in v. 11, §§ 7 and 8. The writer here simply analyses the 
formal content of the notion ddéka, as he has analysed in § 17 
that of the notion dckacompayia. 


CHAPTER V1. 


ARGUMENT. 


But aman may perform an act which is unjust without being unjust him- 
self. By what mark, then, shall we know the acts which stamp the man who 
performs them as unjust? There is no distinguishing mark attaching to the 
acts. The acts are outwardly the same of the man who ytelds to a sudden 
passion, and of the man who deliberately chooses ; and yet the latter is and the 
former ts not ‘an unjust man? * * * * * * 

But we must remember that hitherto we have described justice in the abstract 
only, and that we have to complete our account by saying something about 
justice as concretely realised in the state—civil justice. 

Civil justice is the bond which unites, in a common life, persons who are 
Sree and equal. This common life is its own end, or self-sufficient. It zs 
regulated not from without, but by the inner principle of tts own nature—Law. 
Conformity with law, then, ts ctvil justice. But where there zs law and justice, 
we, as a matter of fact, find also injustice. We find that individuals tend to 
seck their own private good, and must be restrained by the law of their common 
life. Accordingly we do not allow the individual as such to rule for he would 
become a tyrant ; but we set the law or the constitution over the ruler, making 
him thus the guardian of justice and equality ; giving him, however, a recom- 
pense in the form of honour and privilege, lest, being but human, he should 
say—‘ What am I profited if I am just and do not take advantage of my 
postition to give myself more than my share of good things?’ Indeed there are 
rulers who are not satisfied with all the honour and privilege that can be 
bestowed upon them, but, becoming tyrants, recompense themselves for their 
trouble by more solid advantages at the expense of their subjects. 

Between those who are not free and equal persons associated in a common- 
wealth regulated by the law of its own constitution, the relations are ‘just’ only 
in a metaphorical sense. Thus tt is only in a metaphorical sense that we can 
speak of ‘justice’ in the relation subsisting between (1) husband and wife, (2) 
Sather and child, (3) master and slave. These relations are characterised by the 
power of the paterfamilias over his own, not by the unanimity of independent 


_ persons. The relation between husband and wife, however, resembles that 


1134 a.17. 


between fellow-citizens more nearly than do the relations between Sather and 
child and between master and siave. 


§§ 1, 2.] I believe, with Rassow (p. 38), Jackson (p.-xvii, &c.), 
and Ramsauer that these sections are foreign to the present 
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context; but I do not venture to designate any other context 1134 a. 17. 
in the Fifth Book as their original locus. They certainly refer 
to a subject which is discussed in chapter 8; but this does not 
seem to me to warrant Jackson’s insertion of them in § 8 of that 
chapter after @d8y: for why should it be assumed that, being in- 
terpolated where we now find them, they belong originally to the 
Fifth Book at all? It is often tolerably safe to say that a passage 
is an interpolation; but almost always unsafe to assign it to another 
locus. The student may refer to Rassow (Lorsch. pp. 35 &c.) for 
an excellent examination of the various views which have been 
advanced concerning the locus of the sections before us. He 
regards the examination of these views as principally useful in 
showing ‘ wie wenig wir im Stande sind mit Sicherheit zu urtheilen’ 
—a valuable lesson, where ‘dislocations in the text’ are con- 
cerned. 

The passage before us, then, is best regarded as a fragment. It 
may be paraphrased as follows—‘ Since one may perform an unjust 
act, and yet not be an unjust man, by what mark shall we know, 
under the various categories of crime, those unjust acts, the per- 
formance of which is, of itself, sufficient to stamp the agent as 
an unjust man in this or that respect—as a thief ¢.g., or an 
adulterer, or a robber? Surely the criterion is not to be found 
in the acts. Two men may perform, from different motives, acts 
which are externally indistinguishable. One man may steal under 
the influence of a pressing, but transitory, feeling; the other from 
deliberate choice. The former is not a thief; the latter is: but 
their ac/s are indistinguishable.’ 

On the words 4 ovrw pev ovdev Sioice which are equivalent to 
4 kata perv tas mpdges ovdev dvoice. Mich. Eph. has the following 
note :—iv dv cafeorépa 7 A€Es ci oTw mas eixev’ émel ddtxnpata eri 
TO KAerTew TO poLyevey TO Tropveverv TO lepoovAdy Kai drs mavTa Ta 
mapavopa, moia €k TovT@Y mpdtrev Tis adiKel, Kal Tota Gpolws ovK adiel 5 
clot yap twa dica & mpdrrer pév tis, Adikos 5€ odk eoti, mas 67 TovTO; 
drt ovk els thy mpaéw arockomodvres TA mpdypata Kpivoper, GAN’ eis Td 08 
&vexa, 6 yap rod pawopevou tiv pdxarpay Krépas pel fs euehdev Eavrdv 
dveneiv, EkAeWer per, KAemtns 8 ovK ort, GAAG pGAov Garp Kal evepyérns, 
ovd€é porxds 6 THY mrovaiay diapOeipas emibuvpia xpyudrwv, dhAd pidroxph- 
paros. épwrnoas 37 6 moia ddiunpara adicdy, GdiKxos éotiv, droxpiverat 
Aéyov' 4 otra pév oddév dioicer; Zore SE & Aéyet. ovra pév, Sixu mpor- 
Sioptopod Aeydpevor, Sdeev dv pydepiav exe duaopay, GAAG Tavra TOY 
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a. 20. 


a. 23. 
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Gduxdv te mparrovra evOv Kal adiKov eivat, el O€ Tes emiBderet eis TO TéAOS 
kal ob veka rrovet TO AStxov, eipnoer moAAOvs AdiKa wev MparrovTas, adikous 
d€ pr) dvras. 

Rassow (Forsch. p. 37) supposes, with Muretus, that some words 
have fallen out after 8coice, because ‘In dem mit ydp angefiigten 
Beispiele wird namlich nicht, wie man erwarten sollte, angegeben, 
worin. der dduév dem dé:kos gleich, sondern worin er von ihm 
verschieden ist.’ Muretus (p. 430) restores the clause thus— 
i) otra pev oddév diolcet, émiPdémovre dé eis Td ob Evexa Stoica, and 
suggests that the repeated dioicer occasioned the omission. I do 
not think that it is necessary to suppose an omission. ‘The words 
kal yap dv ovyyévorro yuvaiki x.t.d. are equivalent to kal yap 7d avto 
(2.e. 76 ovyyevérOar yuvatki) mpdrrovow 6 re dia maBos Tomy kal 6 7po- 
atpotpevos, dv 6 pév mpoatporpmevos Adixos eoriv, 6 dé dia mabos ov, and 


explain # otr@ pev (2. ¢, kara tas mpakers) ovdev dt0ice ; 


. wee a 
o8 814 mpoapécews dpxny] Cf. £. WV. iii. 3. 17 maveras yap exacros 
(nrav mas mpdée, Grav eis atrov dvaydyn Thy GpxHy, Kal avTod eis TO 


Tyovpevov’ TodTo yap Td Tpoatpoupevor. 


§ 2. o68€ porxds, euotxeuce S€|] Miinscher, Hampke, and Ram- 
sauer bracket these words, because, the case of the potyéds 
having been already selected in § 1 to illustrate the point under 
consideration, cannot again be used as an additional illustration. 
Rassow merely notes the remarkable carelessness revealed by the 
words: ‘eine auffallende Nachlassigkeit ist es, wenn in den letzten 
Worten neben dem xdémrns der pouyds genannt wird, ungeachtet das 
porxevew in Vorhergehenden als Beispeil benutzt ist’—(/orsch. p. 
37). Those who éracket words like these in the Fifth Book take 
too little account, I think, of the carelessness of the writer, or writers. 
The substitution of od (Kb, Pb, Camb., CCC Sus., Byw.) for Bekker’s 
ovdé before KAémrns, however, makes the whole clause less awkward. 


§ 3. 1s pév ody... mpétepov] Here, again, we have a section which 
is bracketed as an interpolation by many editors. It differs, how- 
ever, from §§ 1 and 2 in this important respect—it does not contain 
a piece of argument foreign to the context, but merely surprises the 
reader by reminding him rather irrelevantly of a previous discussion. 
It is therefore not so obviously an interpolation as §§ 1 and 2, At 
the same time, I would say that it is probably one of those rather 
numerous recapitulatory and connecting sentences which we may 
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attribute to the care of an early editor, who, finding det dé pu) AavOd- 1184 a, 23. 
vew k.t.\. a Somewhat abrupt beginning, inserted words to facilitate 

the transition to 16 moNtricdv Sixaov from that aspect of ro dmhés 

dtkatov which had been discussed in the previous chapter under the 

head of 76 dvruremovOds. I therefore think that it is unnecessary to 

try, with Jackson, to find another locus for the words before us. 

Jackson places them at the beginning of ch. 10 (on émuelxeva), where 

they do very well—but, as the head of one statue may sometimes 

be made, by a clever restoration, to do very well on the body of 

another. 

It is worth mentioning that the writer of the JZ AZ does not 
recognise §§ 1 and 2, but passes zmmedzately from his criticism of 
the Pythagorean dvrimerovOds to rd moditixdy Sikaov. His criticism 
of 76 dvturerovOds ends i. 33. 1194 b. 2; and at 1194 b. 3 we read— 
eret O€ TO Sixatov moddaxas Aéyerat, Suopioréov dy ein Urép Toiov Sixaiov 
cory 7 axes’ Eore dr Sixatdy tt, os haciy, oikérn mpds Seomdryy kal vid 
mpos matépa, 1d & €v rovrms Sikavov dpovipos dy ddketev héyerOa TH 
mohuric@ Sixaip (éorw yap (76) Sixatov, imép of early H oKeYris, TO TON- 
tixdy Sikatov), We may suppose the writer of the J, JZ. with a text 
of the Fifth Book before him in which chapter 6 Jegan with a 
reference to the subject of chapter 5—7és pev ody exer rd avturerrovbds 
mpos Td Sikaoy eipnra. Such a connecting clause might well be 
genuine. But, whatever its origin may be, I feel sure that it was 
written to stand Aere—that is, to make the transition from the 
‘subject. of ch. 5 to that of ch. 6. 


§ 4. Set Sé ph . . . wodttixdy Sixatov] ‘It must be remembered, a. 24. 
however, that our subject is not only Justice in the abstract, but 
Justice as concretely realised in the State ’—7.e. ‘not only what is 
just in itself, but what is just as between citizens.’ Hitherto 
the formal conditions of Particular Justice have been discussed 
—z.e. the dvadoyia, geometrical, arithmetical, and reciprocal, which 
it involves have been explained; the writer now proceeds to 
indicate the mode of its concrete appearance—to sketch its natural 
history in the State. It was, of course, impossible to explain. its 
formal conditions without frequent references to its concrete mani- 
festation in the State; but as yet there has been no connected 
treatment of the latter. With the antithesis 16 dmAd@s dixatov—ro 
modrtxov Sikaoy We may compare the antithesis 6 dyads dup amkas— 
6 dyabds rodérns, as presented in v. 2.11, and in the passages quoted 
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in the note thereon. The dvjp dyabds dmdas is the ideally good 
man, the man who is conceived as realising perfectly (sc. & 77 
dpictn rodireia rh Kar’ edyqv) the formal notion of goodness; the 
dyads modirns is the man who corresponds accurately with the 
conditions of a given modureta, good or bad, but, except as citizen 
of 4 dpiorn médts, realises the formal notion of goodness more cr 
less imperfectly. The conditions of even the best existing modureta 
are such as always to prevent the actual coincidence of the dpern of 
the rodirns with that of the dvjp dyabds dads. Similarly, it is only 
in 4 moditeia 7 Kata hiow (see v. 7. 5) that 1rd modurexdv dikatoy 
coincides with 16 dmhd@s Sixaov. That is, z¢ 2s posszble to conceive 
ideal circumstances in which the justice of citizens realises per- 
fectly the formal notion of justice. The definition of this formal 
notion, carefully elaborated in chapters 1-5, is epitomised with suf- 
ficient accuracy in ch. 5, § 17 kal 7 pev dicaooivn . . . mpds adXov. 

What, then, are the conditions of the (doubtless imperfect) realisa- 
tion of Justice in the State? Sections 5, 6, and 7 of the present 
chapter answer this question. Justice is realised in the common life, 
under vépos, of individuals who are free and equal. The individual, 
left to himself, is not mpaxrikds Kata mpoaipecw Tod Sixaiov kal Scavepntixos 
Tod igou Tod Kar’ dvadoyiay, as the definition of rd dads Sixaoy requires. 
The constraint of vézos is necessary to make him act justly—z' e. 
véuos, OF Adyos, representing the race, must supersede 6 dvOperos, 
the individual: and since, after all, individuals must be entrusted, as 
dpxovres, with the administration of this véuos, a sop must be 
offered to their thwarted mAcovegia in the shape of pic Ods tus ; though, 
even with this, they often become rvparvor. It is only in the modurea 
kar’ edxny, where Adyos rules in the soul of every citizen, that a system 
of external restraints and inducements is unnecessary. 

From the discussion of 1d qodcrixdy dixaov the writer passes 
naturally to that of the relations between the various members of the 
olxia, which is the unit xowevia out of which the més has grown. 

Distinguishing, then, rd dwAds Sixavoy and 7rd modurikdy Sikacoy as 
the formal notion of justice, and its (necessarily imperfect) realisation 
in the State, I cannot agree—(1) with Michelet, who says (pp. 174, 
178) ‘ld justum quod quaerimus est et simpliciter justum et ctvtle 
Justum, ita ut materia hujus libri non sit duplex justum, ut partitur 
Acciajolus, simpliciter justum et justum civile; jus enim civile est 
ipsum simpliciter justum vel, ut dicit Paraphrastes, kupios Sixaov. 
Sed justum civile est id simpliciter justum, quod non proposito 
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tantum et animis agentium continetur, sed etiam legibus sancitum 
est’ ; or (2) with Grant, who says, ‘Té dmh&s dikaov is opposed to 
76 xa& duoidrnra. It is not meant here to separate ré dm. dc. from 
To wok. dix.: rather it is implied that they are both the same. The 
only justice that can be called so without a figure of speech is that 
between fellow-citizens’; or (3) with Rassow, who says (Morsch, 
P- 123), ‘rd dmAGs Sikaoy und 16 modeTiKdy Sixaoy sind verschiedene 
Ausdriicke fiir dieselbe Sache, was u. a. Hildenbrand und Tren- 
delenburg verkannt haben. Der Gegensatz, um den es sich hier 
handelt, ist der zwischen dem dmdés Sixacoy und dem dikatov kal? 
époidrnra, Das erstere ist eben das politische Recht, das zweite 
das viterliche, das hausliche und das Herrenrecht. So richtig 
Zeller (Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 2. p. 500), und Grant’; or (4) with Peters, 
who says (p. 161, note), ‘ These are not two distinct kinds of justice ; 
justice proper, he means to say, implies a state.’ 

In opposition to these views, then, I believe that ro dads Sixatoy 
and 76 moNerixdv Sixacov are here distinguished as the formal notion 
(ri jv etvac OF ovcia dvev Urns) + and the concrete realisation (civodor). 
It is only in the ideal State that rd dmwdds Sikavov and 7d sroduriKdy 
Sikavov coincide—that is, they never actually coincide. In actual 
States those individualistic tendencies which are specially dwelt 
on below in §§ 4-7, as characteristic of the persons between whom 
7O moNtrixoy Sixaov (as distinguished from rd amas Sixaoy) subsists, 
are never eliminated. 


émt Kowwvay Biou] The én is a dittogr. of gorw. Bios is here 
man’s life as a wodurixdy (gov: cof. EL. V. x. 6. 8 edSaipovias 8 ovdeis 
dvdparddo peradidacty, ei pr) Kal Biov. 


mpds 7d etvar attdpkerov| cf. Pol. T. 1. 1275 b. 17 ris pév ody 
got 6 roXitns, x rovray pavepsv’ @ yap eLovola kowaveiv apxns Bovdev- 
riKns Kal KpuriKns, ToAirny dn Aéyoper eivar Tavs THs TdAews, drwy SE 
1d TOY ToLOvTaY TAROOs ixavov mpds adrdpketay Co7s, os dmdOs eireiv—and 
Pol. A. 1. 1252 b. 28 4 & ek mArctdvov Kopdv Kowavia Tédevos TOds /5n, 
ndons éxovea rrépas tis avrapxetas—and Pol. T. 5. 1280 b. 29 havepor 
roivuy ore odk Cor més Kowovia TéroV Kal TOD pi) ddikelv odas adtods 
kal Tis peraddcews xdpw" GAA Tadra pev avaykaiov bmdpxew, elmep Cora 


%»\ 59 © aie: 
mds, ov piv odd’ tmapydvray rovrev amdvrwv dn moAts, GAN’ 7) TOD ed 


1 Of course the formal notion of justice cannot be conceived independently of 
the formal notion of the State. 
rt 


1134 a. 24, 


a. 26, 


1134 a. 26. 


a. 27. 
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~ Ca - ie a 4 , Q > , 
(iv Kowevia Kai Tais oixiats kal Tots yeveot, Cons TeA€as Xap Kal avTapkous. 

a / 4 * 
ovk forat pévroe TovTO pi) TOV avrdy Kal Eva KaTOLKOUYT@Y TOTOY Kal Xpw- 
tal A 8 La + 
pévov emvyaplas, 81d Kndeiai 7 eyévovro Kard tas méhets Kal arpiar kat 
a a a , »” 5 & A ~ 
Ovota Kat Surywyai Tod ovgqy. 1d dé rovodroy gidlas Epyov’ n yap Tov 
> > ~ col A -~ 
av(av mpoaipeois didia, tédos pev odv médews Td ed Civ, Tadra O€ Tov 
a cod ¥ & s 4 
réhous xdpw. modus dy 9 yevar Kal Kopav Kowavia (wns Tehelas kal 
a ses) > , . 
aitdpxovs (xdpw). roiro & eoriv, ws paper, To Civ evdayidvas kal 

n a col ba , , 6 , J A rv A , 
kadds. tev Kadav dpa mpakear | xdpw] Oeréoy eivar THY MoALTLKHY Ko_W@viar, 
a ~ 2 #i > > Lod 
GAN’ od rod ovgjyp—and L. NV. i. 7. 6 rd & av'rapkes Aéyopev ovk avT@ 
re kel lal , U > A »¥ = A 4 A \ x 
pore, TH COvte Biov povwrny,ddda Kal yovedot Kal TeKvoLs Kal yuvatKl Kal 
co} df 
dws rois pirous Kal moAiras, ered) ioe modctixov 6 avOpwmos. The 
’ ° ° 2 , 
state (9 woXurixy kowevria) is an organism (adrapxés 71), and the law of 
its members is rd qodurixdy Sixavov. 


ehevOépwr kat towv i Kat’ dvadoylay i Kat’ dpvOudv] Each member 
of the social organism must, in order to be a member at all, have 
an initiative of his own (éAevOepia), which he exercises for the 
common good. This initiative cannot be exercised by an indi- 
vidual whose inferiority, in modurixy dpern Or Svvayis, to the other 
individuals with whom he is associated, sinks beneath a certain 
level, fixed differently in different modireia. All individuals on, 
and above, this level are egually members of the social organism 
(tro.), inasmuch as each one of them, gud Biov xoweray or Kadéev 
mpagewv peréxov, initiates, in his own sphere, a social function 
essential to the carnpia of the commonwealth, even as each 
member of a ship’s crew contributes his share to the prosperity of 
the voyage: see Pol. I. 2. 1276 b. 26 9 yap cwrnpia tis vavTiAias 
epyov éotiy aitay mdvroy (2.¢. Tov TAWTHPwY, Kalmrep dvopoloy bvT@y Thy 


a . y n a 
- dvvapuy)* . . . dpolws Tolvwy Kal rdv modrav, Kalrep dvopolov bvrev, 7 


certnpia tis Kowwvias epyov éoti, kowavia S éotiv 7 wodtteta. Mechanical 
pressure from without (rvpawis), taking the place of, or limiting, 
the constitutional action (Bios) of its members, is foreign to the 
conception of the State as avrapxés m, or an organism. The 
individual member is indeed limited—but by the immanent law of 
the organism to which he belongs (véyos), and that, not in his 
€\evepia, which is realised in obedience to the law of the organism, 
but in his tendency to mdcoveégia, 

The dodA0s has no initiative which can be exercised for the 
good of the State. He does not live for the State, but for his 
master; and the law which regulates his function is an external 
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one—the will of his master. To occupy a status which places 1184 a. 27. 
life above the will of a master is, then, the first condition of citizen- 
ship. All who occupy this status are, of course, equally Sree; but 
it is only in a pure democracy that they are politically equal—Pol. 
E. I. 1301 a. 29 Ojpos pev yap éyévero ek Tov iaovs Sriodv dvras cleo bat 
amas ious eivar (Sri yap edevOepor mdvres Spolws, dmdrds toor elvan vopi- 
fovow). Such a democracy makes all its freemen absolutely equal 
cthizens—ioovs kar’ dpiudy. Other constitutions recognise grades 
among freemen constituted by differences of birth, culture, or 
wealth. Some of these constitutions draw such a sharp line 
between the highest grade and the grades beneath it, as to exclude 
from the functions of the citizen all except those who are too 
within the limits of the highest grade. Here, again, of peréxovres 
ms moureias may be said to be absolutely equal—ioor kar’ apibpdr, 
the freemen belonging to the lower grades not coming into com- 
parison with them atall. But there are certain other constitutions— 
the so-called mixed constitutions (Pol. 4. 6 and 7), which include 
within the pale of effective citizenship the members of several 
grades. Their citizens are too: kar’ dvadoyiay, z.e, toov inasmuch 
as they all perform political functions, and are comparable on this 
common ground; ico Kat dvadoyiav, because comparison shows 
grades in the dignity and importance of their respective functions. 
Strictly then, it is incorrect to identify, as Mich. Eph. does, the 
toot kar’ apiOudv of the present passage, with the citizens of a pure 
democracy, and the too: kar’ dvadoyiay with those of an oligarchy or 
aristocracy. The citizens of a pure democracy are, of course, ioo 
kar’ dpr6udv—‘ on a footing of absolute equality’ (Peters), but so 
are the members of a close oligarchy, for they are themselves 
a homogeneous body of peers, and those whom they exclude from 
all share in the government of the city cannot be compared with 
them in an dyadoyia having for its basis political dgia, It is only in 
a mixed constitution that we can correctly speak of the citizens as 
being too: kar’ dvadoylav—‘ on a footing of proportionate equality’ 
(Peters). As a matter of fact, however, most of the ‘ aristocracies’ 
and ‘oligarchies’ noticed by Aristotle in the Poliics are mixed 
constitutions, recognising grades within the body of effective 
citizens, and the description ico: kar’ dvadoyiav is therefore applicable 
to their citizens; while the description too: kar’ dpiOydv remains as 
specially applicable to the citizens of a pure democracy, as described 
in Pol. Z. 1. 1317 a. 40—1318 a. 10. 
Eve 
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1134.0.29. AdAd Te Slkaroy Kat Kab” SuodryTa] Freemen, standing on a 
footing-of equality either absolute or proportionate, are related by 
political ties (rovrous éort modureKdy dixaov); z.e. they are persons 
whose unanimity (6pévoa, see Z. JV. ix. 6) can create and maintain 
a modrela. What such persons do gud peréxovres tis modrretas, and 
in accordance with its spirit and requirements, is just 7 the political 

sense of the term. And this is the proper sense of the term; for 
man’s true nature, or form, is realised in the performance of 
political function (pvcee wodurixdy 6 dvOperos). But, that man may 
be able to realise his true form in the creation and maintenance 
of a modcrela, certain material conditions are necessary, the most 
important of which is that the oékia, or families, of which the méds 
is composed, shall be well regulated. In the oé«ia the citizen, as 
husband, father, and master, no longer peréyec Biov with free equals 
tov ed (qv evexa, but exercises authority, r7s avaykaias (wns xapw, Over 
inferiors, some of whom are not even free. It is in another, that 
is in a metaphorical sense (xa6’ poudryra), then, that the term just 
must be applied to the relations subsisting between him and these 
inferiors. 


a. 30. ots kal vduos mpds aitods| «ai indicates that Sikacoy and véduos mpos 
avrovs are merely different expressions for the same relation. 
‘Just relations’ are equivalent to ‘relations constituted by vdpos.’ 
Persons ois vdéuos mpos atrovs are persons whose conduct ~is 
determined, not by individual impulse, or by the force of a 
master, but by the manifold influences (examples, customs, laws, 
ideals) exerted by a system of common life, which they have 
been born into, and are ‘of one mind’ (épovoode) to maintain and 
adorn. 


a.31, vdpos 8, év ots dduxta] This is not to be understood, as by Michelet, 
to mean that vépos presupposes ddikia—‘legem propter injustitiam 
institutam esse.’ The social order is not a mere police system for 
the suppression of injustice—Po/. T. 5. 1280 b. 29 avepdy roivuv rt 
ouK goTw 7 TOdis Kowwvia Térov Kat TOG ph GdLKElv ohas atTOds Kal THs 
perabdccas xdpiv" GAAd raita pév avaykaiov imdpyxew, elmep Zora TALS, 
od pry ov8 trapxdvrev rovrev dmavrav Hon TOs, GAN H rod ed Civ Kowvevia 
kai tats oikiais kal rois yéveor, Cons Tehéas yap Kal adtdpkous. Néyos is 
essentially the law of man’s rational self-realisation, as modurudv (Gov: 
but since he is impeded in his rational self-realisation by the 
irrational part of his nature, this law of his self-realisation is forced 
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to assume, as diky, judicial functions, and, for this reason, is often 1184 4.81. 
(wrongly) regarded as nothing but a repressive agency operating 
év ois dduxia. The words before us seem to imply this opinion ; and 
so do the remarks which follow in §§ 5, 6, and 7. Néuos seems to 
be presented as an invention specially introduced to combat 
mdeovegia, as Hobbes’ commonwealth is introduced to put an end to 
the evils of the state of nature. But the Aristotelian conception of 
vdpos, as elsewhere pane (e.g. in Pol. T, 11. 1287 a. 28 6 pey 
ovv Tov vopoy Kedevov dpyew Soxei Kedevew Apxew rov Gedy Kai Tov vody 
povovs, 6 8 avOpwroy kehevav mpooridnar Kai Onpiov # te yap émbuvyuia 
Totodrov, Kal 6 Oupds apxovras kal Trois dpicrous avdpas SiupOeiper. Sidmep 
divev bpé€ews vois 6 vdyos éoriv) gives such prominence to its god-like, 
that is, creative and constitutive efficiency, that we must not find 
too much fault with the phraseology of the present passage, which, 
after all, is intended (as I believe) to point the distinction between 
To das Sikaoy, justice in the abstract, and 7d soNerixdy Sdikacoy, 
justice in the concrete, and does so by insisting on the highly 
complex character of the conditions which determine the mani- 
festation of the latter. ‘The presence of déicia among those ols 
vopos mpos avrovs is the vAy (or constitutes the greater part of the 
vAn) which prevents, even in the so-called dpéai modireia, the perfect 
realisation of 76 dmAGs Sikatoy in 7d moduriKdy Sixatoy. 


év ots 8 dducla. . . . 08 maow ddixia] This clause is rejected a. 32. 
by Zell, Jackson, and others from’ the present context. I am 
inclined to agree with Ramsauer, who brackets only the latter half 
of it (made parenthetical by Sus. and Bywater), viz. ev ois d€ 73 
dbixciv, od maow ddicia, These words might very naturally have 
been added, for the sake of antithesis, by a scribe who remembered 
the émet 8 gorw ddtxodvra pmo dducov eiva of § 1. Without them, 
the passage runs smoothly, rodro (which cannot in any case refer 
to ddcéa, for ddikéa is not the act of ré véyew) referring to the 
immediately preceding 76 dduceiv. 


78 wAdov aité vépew] From these words it would appear that the a. 33. 
writer in this discussion of 76 moAdcrixoy Sixaov has merely particular 
justice in view. 

amas dya0dv | M. es says—héyet de dmhas ayaa Kal kaka Ta Th a. 34. 


éavrdv dice: rowaira, d kal os duvdpers Aéyerar Kal dya6a kai xaxd* otoy 


mdovros, ebyévera, wevia, Svoryevera, kat dyaba éori kal maw kakd, ouvTehovot 


1184 a, 34. 


a, 35. 


b.1. 
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Led 3 3 AY 2. , ~ a , > 4a 
yap TG pev orrovdai mpos tas Kar’ dperny évepyeias, TH dE havre eis ras 


kata Kakiay, 


§ 5. 83... tUpavvos] See Pol. I. 10. 1286 a. 8, where the ques- 
tion is put—mérepov cupdeper paddAov txd Tov dpiorov dvdpos apxerOat 
4 ind trav dploroy vépov; and Pol. [. 11. 1287 a. 18, where the 
general conclusion is reached rév dpa vépov dpyew aiperwrepov paddov 
i) rév modtrev eva twa, the reason being that r@ péev véu@ 7d maOnriKoy 
ody indpxe, puxiv & dvOpwmivny avdykn tobr’ éxew wacay (TL. 10. 1286 a. 
18)—a reason further insisted on in a passage (I. 11. 1287 a. 28) 
quoted above, note on a. 31. It must be remembered, however, that 
the conclusion rév vdépov dpyewv aiperwrepov paddov i) ray woditav Eva Tid 
is true, not of all communities, but of those composed of épovor Kai 
toor: see Pol. T. 11. 1287 b. 41 ék trav eipnuevav ye avepov as ev 
pev trois dpotors Kal toous ovre ouppéepoy eativ ovre Sikavoy Eva Kvptov eivat 
mdvrov, odre pn SvT@y vépav, AAN adtoy as dvTa vopoy, ov're vopav byToV, 
ovre dyabdv ayabav ovre pi dyabdy pr ayabdv, ov8 av Kat’ dperny dpetvov 
7 €¢ pi) tpdrov tid, tis 8 6 tpdmos, dexréov. The exception here 
alluded to is explained as follows—T. 11. 1288 a. 15 éray 7 yévos 
ddoy 7} Kal TaV GAdov Eva tid coup Siahéporvta yeverOar Kar’ aperyy 
rogovtoy &o6 imepexew tiv ékeivov THs Tov GANov Tavrav, Tore Sikavov 
TO yevos elvat TovTo BactAtKdy Kal KUptov mdvT@v Kat Bacwdéa Toy Eva TovTOV. 
With Aristotle’s discussion of the question mérepov cuppépet paddov 
tnd rod dpicrov avdpds apxecOa 7) ind tov dpiotwy vdpwv, Jackson com- 
pares the discussions in Plato, Polzticus 293 E sqq., and in Legg. 
874 Esqq. The latter passage especially is worth careful study 
in connexion with Aristotle’s view. As to the point raised by 
Plato ota 8) vopobernréov te Kal roia arodoréov kpivey rots Sixaatnpiots 
(Legg. 876 A), Aristotle expresses the following opinion in Rhed. 
i. I. 1354 a 31 pddcora per oty mpoonxer rors dpOds Keipevous vdpous, 
doa evdéxerat, mavta Siopifew adtovs, kal drt éAdxtoTa KaTadelmew emi Tois 
kpivovet. We shall return to this subject in the chapter on émelketa 
(v. 10). 


Aéyov] MS. authority is strongly in favour of Adyov against vdpov: 
and cf. £..V. x. 9. 12 6 8€ vdpos dvayxactixiy zxer dévapuy, Aédyos dy 


> , ’ .Y a 
ard Twos Ppovncews Kat-vod. 
Lal . + 
€aut@ TobTo Trovet| 7. ¢. Eaur@ 7d mov vEeper. 


id ° 
yiverat tépavvos] tupavis is the worst of those mapekBeBynkviat 
mohireiat in which the governors rule for their own advantage, not 
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for the common good: see EZ. M. viii. 10. 2 6 pév yap réparvos 7d 1184 db. 1. 
€auT@ ovphépov oxorei, 6 b€ Bacideds rd trav dpyouevav—cf. Pol, T. 5. 
1279 b. 6 9 pev ydp rupavvis éore povapyia mpds 7d cupdépov rd Tod 


povapxovrtos. 


§§ 6, 7.] There exists a general opinion (8oxet) that one gets no b. 2. 
advantage from being just—that, in fact, one merely confers ad- 
vantage on other people, justice being ‘the good of other people. 
Since rulers are apt to share this opinion, the State, in order to 
secure their services, must remunerate them with honour and 
privilege: as it is, there are rulers who are not satisfied with 
such intangible remuneration, but become tyrants and remunerate 
themselves by plundering the State. Here the clauses od yap véye: 
- + » mpérepov express the reasoning of the persons who hold the 
opinion (Soxei), ovev adr mdéov, eimep Sixaws, and are rightly treated 
by Susemihl and Bywater as parenthetical: while the words puodes 
apa x.r.A. give the practical conclusion which the writer draws from 
the undoubted fact of the existence of this opinion. It is an 
opinion which in his view implies a false theory of life; nevertheless 
it exists, and a practical legislator must take account of it, and try 
to avert its worst consequences. 


§ 6. 816 érépw movet] Bekker’s wore? seems to be entirely without b. 4. 
MS. authority. Shall we then accept ovei, for which the MS. authority 
is unimpeachable? It is difficult to refuse to do so. At the same 
time, wovei and wovet are palaeographically very like. Were it not for 
the MS. consensus in favour of rovei, I should decide for érép@ moet 
= érépw 1d méov véwer, because it answers to éavrg rovTo movet = EavT@ 
ro mdéov véeuer in § 5, and because movei seems to me to be an un- 
suitable word to express the action of 73 yéyew with which the 
work of the just ruler is here identified. Ramsauer thinks that 
it is self-evident that érép@ movei cannot = érép@ 1d mdéov vepet, 
although airé rodro moet above is rightly, he admits, taken as = 
éavré 75 mdéov véwer. I confess that I cannot see the ground on 
which this distinction is made. But even granting that érép@ movei 
could not mean érép@ 76 mAéov véyet, we might argue that the words 
in Rep. 343 C of & dpxdpevor mowidar 76 ékeivov Evppépov are in favour 
of reading érép@ movi here = érépw moet rd ovppépov. However, for 
the reasons against move (which, after all,—whether from accident 
or not—has no MS. backing) see Jackson’s note ad doc. 


1134 b. 5. 
b. 6. 
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ddAStpiov &yabdv] See note on Vv. 1. 17, a. 3. 

§ 7. pucbds &pa tis Soréos, Todo Sé TY Kal yépas] ‘Here, as in 
the unequal friendships, the assistance rendered by the superior and 
the honour and respect which compensate it are equated by means 
of 7d dytirerrovOds’ (Jackson). ‘The exchange of equivalent amounts 
of honour and just government’ describes the relation between 
dpyov and dpxépevor, as it is conceived by those who hold that justice 
is d\Aérprov dyadv—a good thing handed over to one’s neighbour, 
for which one must be careful to get from him an adequate return. 
Nor is the writer himself unwilling to regard the relation as an 
exchange; for the inference puodds dpa ris Soréos is undoubtedly his. 
He believes that in society, as it is, the ruler must be remunerated 
with honour of a more or less material or external kind. But the 
more perfect society becomes—the more ‘constitutional’ govern- 
ment becomes, the less appropriate becomes the formula of ‘ex- 
change’ to the relation between dpywv xai dpxdpevor, The ripy 
which the ruler who is nobly @Adripos, or, it may be, peyadduxos, 
seeks, is not an external reward, but the approbation of his own 
‘conscience. He gives his services to the State, because he is 
‘ public-spirited’ or ‘patriotic.’ And, further, those whom he rules 
are not a passive caste of mere dpxéduevoi. ‘They too are public- 
spirited, and patriotic, and Ae/p him to rule. Indeed, where the 
relation between ruler and ruled is not, to a considerable extent, 
one of mutual help in the work of carrying out a system of common 
life, rvpavvis, in some form or other, must inevitably supervene. If 
the ruled are those who do not 4e/p, but merely remuneraze the ruler, 
the latter is sure to bid for ever higher ‘remuneration.’ ‘ Remunera- 
tion’ is, indeed, ma/erzally necessary in the case of the dpyev, as in 
that of the iarpés. _ But, as of xapievres rév iarpdv do not follow their 
profession for the sake of the fees, so the true dpyev does not govern 
for the sake of ‘honour.’ The final cause of his government is the 
public good, not his own advantage. In a noble community the 
good ruler is the object of the highest ri7—the loyal devotion 
of his people. But how absurd it would be to say that he rules 
Jor the sake of their devotion! His consciousness of it is only an 
envyvyvdperdy te rédos: ‘his real réAos is the evépyeia kar’ dperny which 
results in the welfare of his loyal and devoted people. Thus the 
relation between ruler and ruled is misrepresented in its essential 
character when it is simply described as an ‘exchange.’ ~As an | 
exchange it certainly presents itself concretely to the interested 
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parties; and the wise legislator tries to make it appear to them 1184 b. 6. 
a tolerably fair exchange; but, even in the worst odcreca that still 

deserves the name, the fact that there is government at all implies 

a nisus towards social organisation, which is no more accounted 

for by the self-seeking of the governors, than the existence of 

id is explained by the fact that it is practised as a pucOaprixi) 

TEXYN. 


§§ 8, 9.] Passing from the wéds to its unit the ofkéa, we find three p. 8. 
kinds of dixacov, resembling that between qodira and yet differing 
from it—viz one kind appearing in the relation between husband 
and wife (rd otkovopixdy dikaov), another in the relation between 
father and children (76 arpixdy Sixaov), and another in the relation 
between master and slaves (1d deomorexdv). These three kinds of 
Sikavov resemble the Sdikavov between moXirat, in so far as they appear 
in relations involving the conduct of a moXirys (the paterfamilias) 
towards those who, though not modira, are individuals dy dvev ov« 
av ein modus: they differ from it, because the relations in which they 
appear are not between ¢AcvOepor kal troc—not between independent 
persons standing on a footing of equality. The slave and the 
child, as such, are not independent persons, but are, as it were, 
parts of the paterfamilias: he cannot therefore zjwre them, any 
more than he can injure himself: if we speak of justice or injustice 
appearing in his conduct towards them, it must be in a metaphorical 
sense. It is only towards his /é/low-czf7zens that a man can act 
justly or unjustly in the strict sense. Justice, strictly so called, 
appears in those relations which exist between men gwd rational 
beings, striving to attain «dSapovia by united action; it does not, 
except in a metaphorical sense, appear in those domestic relations, 
which, after all, are common to the irrational animals with man. 
For the three pépy tijs oikias cf. Pol. A. 2. 1253b. 1-10, and Pol. A. 
5. 1259 a. 37; in both passages olkovowiey is divided into three 
parts—eomorixn, marpuen, and yapixn : cf. also £. LV. viii. 10. §§ 4-6 
for the analogues of these three domestic relations in modureiat. 


§ 8. tadtév todTo.s] Ramsauer conjectures rairév rovre. b. 9. 


od yap gotw dbixia mpds TA aitod dmhds| Peters takes amas 
with dSc«éa—‘We cannot speak (without qualification) of injustice 
, towards what is part of one’s self’: but it perhaps ought to be 
taken with ra atrod (sc. pépy), Which would then be distinguished, 


1134 b. 9. 


b. 10. 


b. 12. 


b. 13. 
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as ‘ parts strictly so called,’ from slave or child which is éomep pépos 
airod: so, apparently, JZ. MW. i. 33. 1194 b. 10-14. 


ktjjpa] ‘slave. For the rationale of this use of the term see 
Pol. A. 4. 1253 b. 23 sqq., and cf Oecon. i. 5. 1344 a. 23. 


Zos dv  mAlkov Kal xwpioOy] Reading py before yopioby 
(Lb, Mb), we must translate é@s—‘so long as.’ But the omission - 
of py (K>, Ob) is strongly supported by JZ. A. i. 33. 1194 b. 14, 
15 Somep yap pépos ti ote Tod marpds 6 vids’ mdiy Gray bn AGBn THY 
rod avdpds ta&w Kal xopicbj am adrod, rér #Sn év iodrnte Kat dpordryri 
€or TO Tarpl. 

Gomep pépos aitod] See Pol. A. 4.12544. 9 7d 82 ria heyerar 
domep kai Td pdpiov. Té te yap pdptov ov pdvov GAdov orl pdptov, adda 
kal dds Gov’ dpolos S€ kat ro Kripa’ 8d 6 pév Seomdrns Tod Sovdov 
deandrns pdvov, éxeivou & ov éatw' 6 dé Sovdos ov pdvoy Seamdrov SovdAds 
€oTw, GAG kal Grws eketvov. Tis pév oy 7» vats Tov SovAov Kal ris 7 
Stvapus, ek rovrav Sprov (6 yap py aitod hicet GAN’ Gddov avOpwmos av, 
odtos ice SovAos coriv, ov 8 eotiv dvOparos, bs dv xripa 7 [S0dA0s 
éotiv|, krijpa S€ dpyavov mpaxtixdy kai xopiordr). In LL. viii. 12. 2, 
3 a physiological explanation of cropyn (the germ of all social 
feeling) is found in the fact that rd rékvoy é§ adrod, 2. e. wépos adrod. 


aitév 8 odSeis mpoaipetrar BAdwrew] This anticipates the con- 
clusion reached in chapters 9 and 11. BAdmrew (sc. mapa roy vdpov) 
pera mpoatpecews= adixeiv, 

§ 9. 81d odk Eotw ddiKia. mpds aitév] Ramsauer’s conjecture adrd, 
adopted by Susemihl, is very tempting, the argument being—‘ Since 
no man chooses to harm himself, and since his slaves and children 
are parts of himself, it follows (66) that he cannot be unjust 
towards them (aird)—z. e. civil justice and injustice do not appear 
in his relations to them—ov6’ dpa ddixov ovSé Sixavoy rd moduriKdy (Sc. 
mpos avra), 

kata vouov yap iv, kal év ots éwepuxer...|! A reference to § 4. 
For a discussion of the question, How far Aristotle is right in 
holding that véyos mpés abrots has nothing to do with the main- 
tenance and regulation of the relation between master and slave, 
see note on £. JV. viii. 11. 7. That faithful slaves have rights the 
recognition of which tends to place them in a quasi-political 
position, is admitted in Oecon. i. 5.1344 b.14 xpq S€ Kai réXos &picbat 
maow. Bdixaoy yap kat ovppéepor thy éNeuDepiay KeirOar GOXov. 
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That the State has a right—e.g. in the interest of humanity—to 1134 b. 13. 

interfere with a man’s treatment of his slaves is, of course, another 
matter, and does not imply that de/ween him and his slaves there is 
vopos: for the State may also interfere with his treatment of 
animals: cf. Ramsauer—‘ év ois émeqixer etvar vduos. "Ev ois: etenim 
tept adrav, velut wep) rexvorouias, tpodijs, maidetas, leges esse, quibus 
parentes vel etiam heri quam maxime obligati sint, infitiari sane 
non est in animo.’ 


otro. 8 Foay .. . dpxec0ar| This remark has not been made in b. 14. 
the Ethics: but Gf Pol. V. 7.1283 b. 42 modérns dé Kou pev 6 peréxov 
Tov Gpxew Kai apxerOa éorti, ka’ Exdatny dé modrelav Erepos, mpds dé Thy 
dpiotny 6 Suvdpevos Kal mpoatpovpevos dpxerbar Kai dpyew mpds rv Bioy tov 
kat’ dperny. 

S16 paddov... kat xtypara] This is the doctrine of Pol. A. 5. b. 15. 
1259 a. 39 kal yap yuvatkds Gpyew Kal Téxvar, as éhevOepav pev duoir, 
ov tov avtov dé rpdrov ths dpxns, adda yuvarkds pev TmoALTLKdS TéKvav dé 
Baowuxés. Mich. Eph. has the following note here—¢orw dvdpi mpos 
yuvaika iodrns, Kabd dpde eevOepot, kai €ort mpds GAANAovs Td olkovopiKdy 
Sixacov, GAo bv Tov modiTiKOd’ ov yap €v TH ToduTiKH iodryte eiol mpos 
GdAnrovs os mapa pepos apyew kal dpxeoOar' Sei yap det rov divdpa dpyxew, 
Sei pévrot kal thy yuvaika éEovoiay exew tTwadv' tdv Oeparratvidwy dndovdre 


LY hod ~ > vA , . a 
kat THs TOY ciokopiCopevay Gwrnpias Kat PuAakis. 


76 oikovopikdy Sixatov] According to Pol. A. 5 oikovopixy is the b. 17. 
genus, and Seomorixy, marpixn, and yapixy the species. 

The following is the version which the writer of the JZ. JZ (i. 33. 
1194 b. 5-29) gives of this chapter—éorw 89 Sikadv ri, ds gacir, 
oixérn mpos Seondrny kal vig mpos marépa. 1O 5 ev Tovrots Sikaov Guavipos 
dv dd€evev A€yeoOar TH ToditixG Sixaip (eorw yap (ro) Sikavov, bmép ob 
éorw f okéyyis, TO modetiKdy Sixavov)* TodTo bap padtora eorw ev iodrnte 
(kotvevol yap of moXirai twes, kal dporor BovrAovrat eivar tH hice, rH dé 
tpdém@ Erepot), TH Sé vig mpos marépa Kal olkéry mpos Seomdrny ovK ap 
ddEecev eivar Sixaoy ovdév, ovre yap TH modi TS eud mpds pe ovre TH 
xetpi, dpotws d€ od éExdor@ Tav popiav’ Goavtas dv odv ddfeev exew Kal 
6 vids mpos marépa’ Sonep yap pépos ti éote Tod marpos 6 vids, mAqy Grav 
#0n AGB Thy Tod dvdpds rd€w Kal yopicOA dn’ adrod, tér’ dn ev iodryte 
cai dpodrnri éorw te marpi’ of b€ moAirat Towdrol TwWes éOéhovow ecivat. 
ds & adras od8 oixérn mpos Seomdrny éori Sixaoy S14 Thy adrny airiay’ Tov 
yap Seondrov ti éorw 6 olkérns. adda 31 Kal ef Eorw ait@ Sixatoy, rd 


a ¢ ig tal a > ‘A 
oikovopixdy Sikavov mpos adrov eotiv, ov Todro Sé ye Hucts Cyrovper, GAda 


1134 b. 17. 


b. 18. 
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rd modutixdy’ ev iadrnte yap Kai dpoudrnTe TO TmodeteKdy Sikavoy orKev eivat. 
ahha 3} ro péev év yuvatkds kal dvdpds Kowevia Sikadv éeorw eyyus TOU 
moNutiKod dikaiov’ xeipov pev ydp eau 1) yur7) Tod dvdpds, GAN’ oikerdrepor, 
kal peréxer iadrnrds mos paddov, dude eyyds Tis modureKns kowavias 6 Btos 
aitav, Sore kal 7d Sikatov 7d yuvauxl mpds dvdpa pddiord was 75y TOY 
dev wodutixoy eotiv. mel ody ore Sixaoy 7d ev wodiTiKH Kowevia dy, 


/ + 
4 Sukatoovvn Kai 6 Sikavos wept Td moderiKoy Oikavoy Eorat. 


CHAPTER, Vil. 


ARGUMENT. 


In civil justice there are two elements, a natural and a conventional. That 
which ts naturally just ts always and everywhere equally just, whether people 
deem it just or not; that which ts only conventionally just was originally in- 
different, and has been made just by law or fashion. Some maintain that there 
are no human institutions which are more than conventionally just, arguing 
that what zs naturally of a certain kind 2s so invariably (e.g. fire is invariably 
hot), whereas the justice of human institutions varies—what ts right at home ts 
not necessarily right in Persia. To thts it may be replied: The Divine nature 
zs indeed invariable ; but we are here concerned with human institutions : their 
Justice certainly varies ; but this does not prove that there 7s not a natural as 
well as a conventional element in them ; for in the concrete world variations 
are natural. Which are natural and which merely conventional among 
human institutions, although both those which are natural and those which are 
conventional vary, is as plain as it ts which hand is naturally the stronger, 
although either may be the stronger. In proportion as a given constitution falls 
short of the ideal constitution, its institutions will exhibit more of the conven- 
tional element. 

A just rule is a universal which has just acts under it as particulars. 
‘Unjust act’ and ‘unjust rule’—‘act of justice’ and ‘just rule’ differ. 
The ‘unjust rule, whether unjust naturally or conventionally, is prior 
to the ‘unjust act. Similarly, the ‘just rule’ is prior to the ‘act of justice,’ 
or rather to the‘ just act? for the expression ‘ act of justice’ ought to be retained 
10 mark the rectification of an unjust act. 


§ 1.] That which is za/urally right (rd pvorxdy dixasov) is right in 
itself always and everywhere, whether it be deemed right or no; 
that which is conventionally right (ré vopuxdv dixavov), in itself neither 
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right nor wrong, has been made right by the véyos of a community, 1134 b. 18. 
and continues to be right only so long as the vdpos declares it to be 
right. It is perhaps scarcely necessary to point out that vousd», 
as here distinguished from gvouxdy, must not be confounded with 
vopipoy as distinguished from icov in v. 1. 8. Ta& vdprpa are all 
those things which are recognised as right by the law and fashion 
(vduos) of a community; some of these are za/urally, or in them- 
selves, right (fice: Sixaa), others are only conventionally right (vdpe 
dixaa). It is also to be noticed that (here in § 1) the writer, in 
describing 76 vopixdy Sixaoy, seems to have in view only things 
which, being in themselves necther right nor wrong, are made right 
by vdpos. He apparently forgets that also things which are in 
themselves wrong often become conventionally right. But in § 5 
he uses words which may be understood to imply that both things 
indifferent and things wrong may become vép@ dixata—<dpoiws dé 
Kal Ta py Gvorkd GAN’ avOpamwa Sikaa ov tad’Ta mwavrayod, émet O08 at 
moitetar, GdAa pia povov mavtayod kata vow 7H dpiomn. Here the 
reference must be to the wapexBeBnxviar moduretae in which much that 
is mapa vow, or in itself wrong, is deemed right, ze. is conven- 
tionally right—in which, in fact, the dad man is the good citizen. 
The more perfect a modireia is—z.e. the nearer it approaches to 
the ideal of 4 xara diow 7 dpiorn, the more fully will its vépipa 
realise the requirements of 1d gvorxdy Sixaov, the element of 
vouxdy Oixacov in its institutions and customs being small and 
consisting of what was originally zzdzfferent, rather than of what is 
in itself wrong. 


t06 S¢ woduttKod] Kb and CCC omit these words, and read ydp 
before hvorxdy. The omission may be easily explained as a slip of 
the eye caused by the similarity of the last words of ch. 6 and the 
omitted first words of ch. 7. K> has frequent omissions of this 
kind. On the other hand, the interpolation of zodcrixod here, per 
dittographiam, would be very natural. At any rate, it seems certain 
that the writer of the AZ. JZ, read here rod 8€ dixatov instead of rod 
dé wohutiKod dSixaiov, for his version (i. 33. 1194 b. 30) not only 
begins—rév 6€ Sixalov cori ta pév ioe, ta Se véye, but ends 
(1198 a. 5) with words which, if they mean anything, mean that it 
is not ro modtTuKdv Stkacov which is divisible into rd @voixdy and 76 
vopixoy dikaov.—PéAtwoy ody Sikavov TO Kara iow Tod Kata vépov. GAN 6 


4 , > A sf > a v 
Cyrotper, Sixady €ore modurixdy’ Td S€ moderiKdy €oTL TO VOM@, OU TO pucet. 


1134 b. 18. 


b. 23. 


b, 24, 
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The difference between the Fifth Book with rod d¢ modutiKod Sixatov 
kA. and the JZ. WZ. with 16 rodurixdy ate 7d vop@ ov 7d hice SeeMS 
to be due to the fact that the writer of the JZ. JZ. does not keep 
clearly before his mind the distinction which the writer of the Fifth 
Book marks by the terms vépipoy and vopexdy. 


pvas utpodaGar| Jackson’s note is—‘the editors point out that 
this passage is inconsistent with Herod:-vi. 79 dmowa 5€ €or TeAo- 
movinotoor dvio0 pvéa teraypevat kar’ dvdpa aixpddwrov ékxrivew, and 
v.77 xpdvo dé @rvodv odeas Sipvéws droriunodpevor. But, as Blakesley 
remarks, the prisoners in the latter case being the Chalcidian 
Hippobotae, two minae “may be considered as the ransom of a 
man-at-arms, not of an inferior soldier.” One mina, then, may 
have been the ransom of men of the lowest rank.’ 


# 73 atya .... mpdBara| Jackson’s note here is—‘On the 
strength of Herodot. ii. 42 door péev 5) Auws OnBaréos ipuvrar ipdv F 
vouod Tov OnBatov eici, odroe pév vuv mdvtes dimv ameyopevor atyas 
@vover, Muretus proposed to read afya Au Ovew dda py mpdBara. 
Ch. N. E. ix. 2. § 6, de Mirabilibus 844 a.35. (In Athen. iv. 138 f. 
Ovovor S ev tats Komiow aiyas tAdo & ovdev iepeiov Zeus is not the 
divinity honoured.) But the addition of Aw does not explain the 
awkward antithesis of the singular atya and the plural 8v0 mpéBara. 
Is it possible that dda py is a corruption of piay }?’ To atyas Ovew 
adAa pu) mpdBara pnd bs might be suggested ; but Zell’s conclusion 
is perhaps the safest—‘ Mureti conjectura admodum blanditur; sed 
cum Aristoteles aliam rem h. |. significare potuerit sibi et popula- 
ribus suis tam notam, quam nobis nunc ignotam, ab auctoritate 
codicum recedere nolui.’ 


Qvew Bpacida] See Thuc. v. 11. 


Ta Yyndropatddy| The distinction between a vdéyos which 
embodies the permanent necessities of the State and is presumably 
in accordance with ‘the natural fitness of things, and a Widicpa 
which meets an unexpected and presumably temporary condition 
of affairs, is a commonplace in Greek political thought. One of 
the characteristics which mark the declension from gvois of 4 
€oxdry Snpokpatia is that government by yqdicuara, or special 
decrees of the people, has taken the place of the rule of vépos, or 
the Constitution: see Pol, A. 4. 1292 a. 2 repov d¢ efSos Syuoxparias 


‘ a a a > a rN a 
TO maou pereivat Tov dpxay, €av pdvoy 7 Toditns, apxew S€ tov voor 
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érepov e«idos Snpoxparias a pev eivat radrd, kuptov 8° eivar 7d m7Oo0s 1184 b. 24. 
kal py Tov vdpov. Todo b€ yiverar bray Ta Wnpicpara kipia 7 GAG ph 6 
vopos, ovpBaiver d€ rodro Sid rods Snuaywyovs. év pev yap tais xara 
vopov Snpoxparoupévais ov ‘yiverar Snuaywyds, GAN of BéedAricroL Tey 
mohiray cio ev mpoedpia’ Srrov & of vdpor pt cio Kipror, évradda yivoyra 
Snpaywyol. pdvapxos yap 6 Sjpos yiverat, ovvOeros eis ek moAAaY* Of 
yap modXoi Kipioi elow ody os exaotos GAAG mdvres. “Opnpos dé sroiav 
Eyer ovK ayabhy eivar ToAvKOLpaviny, méTEpoy TavTny 4 Srav mAelovs Sow of 
dpxovres @s Exagros, ddnrov. 6 8 ody roodtos djpos, dre pdvapxos dv, 
(nret povapxeiv dia 1d py ApxeoOar bmd vopou, Kal yiveras Seomorikds, Sore 
oi Kdhakes EvTipo., kai eorw 6 Shyos ovTos avddoyoy THY povapyxLav TH 
tupavvidi. 81d kat 7d O08 1d adrd, kai Gudw Seororika tov BeAtisvor, 
kai Ta Wnpicpata Somep €ket rd eritdypara, kal 6 Snuaywyds Kai 6 Kddaké 
oi avroi Kal dvddoyov, Kal pddtora 8 éxdrepor (map’) éxarépois ivyvovow, 
oi pev kddakes mapa Tois Tupdvvas, of dé Snpaywyot rois Sypos Trois 
roovras. But, although government by \noicpara is thus opposed 
to that by véyos, as caprice is opposed to reason, it is none the less 
true that @ szngle Whdioua may be the vehicle of reason—may 
secure the realisation of that which is really or ‘naturally’ right, in 
an exceptional case which the general rule laid down by vopos 
could not meet: see v. ro. 6. 


§ 2. eéviows] See note on #1. i. 3. 2. Cf Grant, Lrthics, 
Essay ii. vol. i. p. 150 on the opposition between Law and Nature. 


Stu x.t.A.] The éxo referred to argue—Nature is invariable; the b. 25 
institutions of men (ra dikaa) vary; therefore they have no 
‘natural’ foundation. The writer meets this argument in §§ 3 and 4, 
by pointing out that ‘being variable’ and ‘having a natural 
foundation’ are not incompatible characteristics. While all human 
institutions (as distinguished from the veer of the godhead) 
are ‘variable,’ some of them are ‘natural’ and some of them are 
‘conventional.’ Which are ‘ natural’ and which ‘conventional’ 
as plain as it is which hand is ‘naturally’ the stronger. 


kat év Mépoais] The editors compare the Afnos 315 E—316 A, b. 26. 
where these words occur in a similar context. 


§ 8. rodr0 8... b. 30 0d guce] This is a very awkward passage. b. 27. 
Todro is apparently ra Sixaa xveioda. This statement is untrue, 
and yet true in a sense. ‘Among the gods’ kweira ra dixaa 
ovdapnas—#. e. justice in the abstract is ‘eternal and immutable’ ; 


1134 b. 27. 


b. 34. 


1135 a. 2. 
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‘among men,’ however, kwyrdv ray 76 dtkavov—all human institutions 
are mutable; but not mutable in the sense of being entirely 
arbitrary: their mutability is not inconsistent with 7d eivai tu kal 
ice in them. In the sphere of mathematics, and in the sphere of 
inorganic nature (e.g. 76 wap), there are no variations ; but in the 
sphere of biological adaptation, to which ra dicaca—man’s actions— 
belong, variations are natural. Then follow the words aN’ épos .. - 
od dice, which are unnecessary because they have been anticipated 
by the words gor: pév 11 al toe. Jackson makes the whole section 
rooro & ...0v gvoe parenthetical; but this, after all, removes 
formally rather than practically the difficulty inherent in the 
sequence—zmap’ jpiv 8 €or pév te kal ducer, Kuwyrdv pévroe may, an 
dpus eotl Td pev ducer 75 8 od pucer. However, we must not expect 
too much logical order from the present writer, who, moreover, 
expresses himself so awkwardly as to seem guilty of the inac- 
curacy of ascribing Sixava (through dkivyra Sdixaa) to the gods, con- 
trary to the express teaching of his school (see #. JV. x. 1178 b. 
10). It is to relieve him of responsibility for such an inaccuracy 
that Susemihl brackets the whole clause xairoc mapa ye 28... ov 
vce 30. But perhaps we need not understand kuweira: Ta Sikara 
after ovSayas 29, with Grant, Jackson, Susemihl, and Peters. It 
may be allowable to supply kwetra: 76 doer. 


§ 4. mévtas] Bekker reads rivas, against all the MSS. apparently,. 
and against JZ, JZ. i. 33. 1194 b. 33. 


§ 5. dvotvta: . .. mwdodaw] sc. of eumopot, Jackson. Dealers buy- 
ing up corn or wine in large quantities compute by means of large 
units of measurement ; but when they retail their stock they find 
it convenient to use smaller units—e. g. bottles instead of hogsheads. 
It may be useful to append here the passage in which the writer of 
the JZ. WZ. discusses the distinction between 7d dice: Sikaov and rd 
vop@ dikacov—i. 33. 1194 b. 30 Trav Se dtxaiwy eori rd pev ioe ra dé 
wong. Sei S odraws iodapBdvery pi) Gs pydémore dy perameodvra’ Kal yap 
Ta Gvoe dvra peradapPBavovor peraBodjs. eyo 8 oioy et rH apirrepa 
pedeTopey mdvtes det Baddrew, ywoipeba dv dudideévor dda pices ye 
> Ne, i ‘ \ \ > NN c) , , > AY - 2 ~ 
dpirtepa eoriv, kat Ta Seta ovdey Frrov hice: Bedtio éoti rhs dp.orepas, 
kay mdvra movpev TH apiotepa Kabdnep tH Seka. 008 Gre perambrrovet, 
dia rovro otk eorw hice GAN ei ds emt rd wodd Kal Tov TrEl@ xpdvov 

a 8 fe ¢ 9 AY a 2 ‘ Wy Re AY . , a 4 
ovT@ Ovapever 7 apiorepa ovoa apiorepa Kal 7 defia Seéid, roito icet 


> , € s fen a v 
coTly, aoavtas emt tov Guoet Sixaiwy, wy, ef peraBaddder did THY Hperépav 
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xpiow, dia rodr’ odk forw Sikaov pice, ddd ~orw. 1d yap ds emi 7d 1195 a.2. 
TOAD Stapévor, rodro ice dikarov mpopavés. 5 yap av pets Odpeba Kar 
vonicwper; roto Kal gore Sikavov Hdn Kal Kadodpev Kata védpov Sikatov. 
Bedriov ody Sixaov 6 kata iow Tod Kara vdpor, GAN 6 Cyrodper, Sixady 


> Q A 4 
€or. modirikdy, TO S€ TodiTiKdy eoTw TO vopw, oO Td piceL. 


§§ 6 and 7.] ‘We have a transition of subject now,’ says Grant, a. 5. 
‘a return from the digression on civil justice, to inquire into 
individual responsibility, &c. The transition is made by saying 
that the principles of justice and injustice (rd décasov and rb adtxov) 
are universals, and differ from just and unjust acts.’ See JZ. I. 

1. 33. 1195 a. 8 7d 8 Gdikoy Kal 7d ddiknua dédEevev dy eivar ovtw tadrév, 
ov« ore O€* 7d pev yap ddikdv éotw Td vom wpiopéevor, oiov Td Tv Tmapa- 
kataOjkny admoorepjaa adikov éoti, to & adiknud éeotw 7d {dn adikos Te 
mpaga. dpoiws dé rd Sikatov Kal 16 Sixavompaynpa ov taitdv* TO pev yap 


Sikaov 7d TS vdu@ Spicpevoy, 7d dé Sixavorpdynpa 7d ra Sikava rparrew. 


§ 7. Ka’ xactoy Sé adrav .. . émoxentéov] Ramsauer is perhaps a. 18. 
right in suspecting that these words are interpolated. The word 
vorepoy can scarcely point to anything so near as the following 
chapter, to which Zell and Michelet make it refer. The Polztics 
(‘intended book or books mepi véuov’ Jackson) or Rher. (i. 13. 
1373 b. 1 sqq.) could not be referred to in this way by the writer of 
the Fifth Book. 


CHAPTER VIII. Se 


ARGUMENT. 


Just and unjust acts being what we have described, to act justly or unjustly 
a man must perform them voluntarily. If he perform them involuntarily, they 
are accidentally or nominally, not really, just or unjust acts ; i.e. they are merely 
just or unjust acts, not his just or unjust acts. Ti hus, if a man restore a 
deposit involuntarily under compulsion, he ‘acts justly’ in a nominal, not 
in areal sense. Further, a voluntary act may be done either with or without 
deliberate choice, i.e. either after we have turned tt over in our minds, or with- 
out previous thought. Now, to apply these distinctions to the classification of the 
ways in which one member of society may ‘hurt’ another— 

(1) When one man hurts another without knowing that he is doing so, and 
in circumstances in which he could not be expected to know, we say that ‘an 
accident’ has happened. 

Kk 
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(2) But when he might have known, though acting without evil intent, we 
say that-his act is ‘ culpable’—for an act which can be traced to something tn 
the man (here to his not knowing when he might have known) is ‘ culpable, an 
act which is due to something external to the man (e.g. to his not knowing 
when it was impossible for him to know) ts a mere ‘ accident, 

(3) When a man hurts another knowingly, but without premeditation, e.g. 
in anger, his act ts an ‘act of injustice, but he is not himself in virtue of 
it ‘an unjust man. 

(4) Lf, however, he hurt, deliberately choosing to do so,i.e. with premedita- 
tion, he is ‘an unjust man,’ and his act is an ‘act of injustice’ in the strict 
sense, i.e. one for which strictly no excuse can be found. But where 
sudden anger causes a man to inflict hurt, premeditation is excluded, and an 
extenuating circumstance may be found in the provocation which roused his 
anger ; for anger arises when a man thinks that he ts unjustly treated ; and in 
judging the act which springs from his anger, we have toask—‘ Has he been 
unjustly treated?—How far has he received real provocation?’ Here tw 
zs evident that both parties may dispute in good faith, each believing that he has 
justice on his side. Not so where the question is not about the justice of 
an admitted act, but whether (e.g.in a business transaction) something has 
been done or not, e. g.7f A asserts that he has paid B,and B denies A’s assertion, 
one of the parties must be deliberately trying to treat the other unjustly, unless 
thé whole dispute be due to a slip of memory. 

It 1s of course with the discrimination of the different degrees of guilt attach- 
ing to voluntary transgressions that a court of criminal justice has mainly to 
do. But there are certain involuntary actions which it cannot overlook— 
those involuntary actions which are not done accidentally in consequence of an 
excusable ignorance of mere particulars, but are blindly and ignorantly done 
under the influence of brutal and unnatural impulses. 


§ 1.] het. i. 13 should be read carefully with this chapter. The 
following is the version of the subject of this chapter given by the 
writer of the JZ, M7—he does not seem to have had the chapter 
before him in the form in which we have it—JZ. AZ. i. 33. 1195 a. 
14 mére oby 7d Sixaov, Kat mére ov; ws amrdS pev ecimeiv, drav mpdrrn 
Kara mpoaipeow Kat éxovoiws (rd bé Exovoias 6 jv, cipnra év Trois émave 
jpiv), Kat drav cidas Kat dv Kal @ Kai ob evera, ovtas Sikarov mparret, 
dpoiws Kat woavras Kai 6 ddikos Eorae 6 eldds Kal dv Kal G Kal ob evexa. 
dray de pnOev rovtav eldds mpdéy tu Gducov, adikos pev ork Zorw, aruyns 
dé. ef yap oiduevos roy modemtov amokteive Tov matépa dmékreiver, dSikoy 
pev te empagev, adiket pevros ovOéva, arvxet Sé,  errel ody Td pu) adiKelv Td 
adica mpdtrovra ev TH ayvoeiv cote TovTo, 6 kal piKpoy emdvw édéyero, Stay 
pn eidas pO’ bv Brdrree pn o pwnd ob evexev' GAN On Kal THY dyvovay 
Suopiotéoy eoriv, mas dy ywopevns tis ciliat ov Bramret, odk adicnoes. 
€orw 57) otros 6 Stopicpés. Srav pev yap 7 ee airia 7 Tov. mpagat 7s 


ovX Ex@v TodTO mpdTTEL, doTE OK AdiKel’ Grav Be Ths ayvoias avros 7 


f° 
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airlos, Kal mpdttn Te Kara Ti dyvowav js aitos alrtos éotiv, odros #Sn 1135 a. 15. 
adikel, kat Sixai@s adixos 56 Tovodros KAnOnoerat. oloy emi Tov pevdvrov, 
of yap peOvovres Kal mpdéavrés te Kakdy adikodow' THs yap dyvolas avroi 
ciow airiou' e&fqv yap abrois pa mivew rocodroy, Sor ayvoncavras rémrew 
tov marépa, dpoiws [kai] emi trav dAdov dyvody Soar pév yivovra bv 
avrovs, of kara ravras ddiKcotvres Aico’ Sv d€ py adrot edow airior, GAN’ 
7) Gyvoia Kakeivois éoriv aitia trois mpdéaoe Tod mpakat, ovk ASikot. eorw 
& 7 roairn ayvoa 7 pvorky, oiov ra radia ayvootvta Tods marépas 
TUmTovoL, GAN 4 ev TovToLs ayvora vork) odca od moved Sud Thy mpaeuw 
ravTny Ta maidia éyeoOar Gdixa’ 4} yap ayvoa airia rod mpdrrew Tadra, 


a , 
tis © dyvoias odK avra airia, 816 od Gdica EyovTa.. 


§ 1. éxdv] see hed. i. 13. 1373 b. 27 fore 5} 7d adixeioOar 76 bd &. 17. 


Lad \ + : ‘s \ A > ~ @ ri c , > 
€KOVTOS Ta aduka Tacxew TO yap aOuKelv @ploTat T pOTEpov €KOVOLOY ElVal. 


ois yap cupPeBnke ... mpdtrovow] 2. ¢. ra Kara oupBeBnKds Sikaa fj a, 18. 
aika mparrovow. 


§ 2. Zoro tr &SiKxov] 7Z.¢. ddixov Kara cvpBeByxds. a. 22. 
§ 3. mpétepov] of. LZ. £. ii. 9. 1225 b. 1, sq. and LZ. WV, iii. 1, 20. a. 23. 


ob (évexa) ... Tivos veka] the tendency or result of the act; see a 25. 
Grant’s note on iii. 1. 18. 


, 5 4 Nn . pr pat 
kdketvav Exaotov ph) Kata cupPeByKds pydé Bia] ‘mistake and a. 26. 

compulsion being excluded in each case.’ Tomrew rév marépa kara 
ovpBeBnxés would be to beat him, mistaking him for some one else ; 
Tuntew Tov marépa Bia, to beat him in the circumstances described in 
line 27. Mich, Eph. is right in explaining pi card cvpBeBnxds here 
as equivalent to py d¢ @yvoray, His words are—rd d€ py kara ovp- 
BeBnxéds, emt rod €idévar Ta Kabexaota’ Kata ovpBEBnkds Sé yvwpifor ay rus 
Tatra dy  dyvoia dxovouoy role: TO ywdpevor, ovTas &s aids Seikvvow" 6 
yap tov marépa timtev éy vukropaxia, Kal yropi{ev pey drt avOpwrroy 
romret, Gyvoav dé dre dv rUmrer 6 marnp adrod eotiv, kata oupBeBnKos av 
” N cy ze € a € A ‘ ELA 6, : 6’ ¢ é € be > A) 
cin mepi Tov Tatépa y mpakis, as mpos pev ayOpwmov ka avTd, as pos 


, 2 LA A cn 
marépa kara cupBeBnkds’ Sore kal dkovovos i) mpos Tov marépa UBprs Tov viod. 


7d Bh dyvoodpevor, 4 ph dyvoodpevov pev ph ew adta S dv, % Bia, a. 31. 
dxovovov] Have we a three-fold or a two-fold division of dkovora 
here? Mich. Eph. tells us—a two-fold division. He says—det dé ep 
rh deer THY Pla dvi rod ¥ rd GANA ypdpew... rd yap jr} ew’ adr@ adda 
Bia dkovowor. According to this view, then, # is not disjunctive but 
explanatory, and we have the old division into ra 6” dyvoay and ra 

Kk2 
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1135 a. 81, Bia. I have little doubt that a three-fold division is really intended, 


the clause wodda yép «7d. explaining and giving illustrations of 
Td pt) Gyvoovpevov péev py em’ ait@ 0 dv, as distinguished from both 
7d dyvootpevov and 7d Bia. Ta hice: indpxovra are opposed to 7d Bia 
(cf. for this opposition Me. I. 1. 1052 a. 23 el te pvoet ToLovroy Kal 
py Bia, Phys. T. 5. 205 b. 5 ety yap a ti mov Bia kal ody ob mépuxev). 
So far as ra Biaa are concerned, mpdrrouev_kai macxopev eiddres: but 
these @iaa are not the only ‘involuntary actions’ which we perform 
clddres: moda yap Kal rav hice: Imapxdvray (as well as 7a Biaa) are 
involuntary, and yet eiddres kat mpdrropev kal mdoxouer. The words 
dv otOev 080 éxovorov ovr’ dkovodv éorw Rassow (Forsch. p. 95) has 
shown conclusively, I think, to be wrong. TInpav and dmoOvnckew 
belong to the same class of fuaixd as OeppaiverOa, adryeciv, and mewiy, 
which in Z. J. iii. 5. 7 are said to be pyr ep’ jpiv pO exovora, the 
implication being that they are dxovo.a. Accordingly Rassow pro- 
poses to read here dp ov6év ot'r’ ep’ Hiv otf Exovordy eorw instead of 
the Sv ot6év 086 éxotiorov ott axotordy éorw of the MSS. Spengel 
(Arist. Stud. p. 211) had proposed simply to read &v od6ev éxovordy 
eat, olov 7d ynpav 4 arobvnoKev. Ov dxovorov is, I think, plainly an 
interpolation ; and the passage iii. 5. 7. 1113 b. 19 sqq., quoted by 
Rassow, is certainly in favour of his conjecture ovr’ éf’ nyiv otf 
éxovoroy, for the collocation occurs twice in it. But looking simply 
at the palaeographical conditions of the present passage itself, should 
we not be safer in accepting Spengel’s suggestion ?* 


§ 4. kat 73 katd cupBeBynxds| The force of kai (omitted however 
by Ha, Mb, Q, CCC) is explained by Mich. Eph.—kat 76 card cup. 
kal rd ka® abréd. CCC and PP? read xai after duoles. 

For the distinction drawn here see Plato, Legg. ix. 862 B oyeddv 
yap, & piror, ovr’ et ris to Sido Ti rey Ovr@y o'r’ ei rodvavrioy aatpetrat, 
Sikavov amhés 7 Gdixov xp Td Tovodroy ovTw héyew, GAN edy HOer kai Sixai@ 
Tpom@ xpopevds Tis apeAy twa te kal Prdwry, ToiTd eote TH vopobérn 
Gearéov, kat mpos dio tabra 5) Bremréov, mpds re adiciav Kai BAGBnv. 


§ 5.] Cf £.L. ii. 10. 1226 b. 30 dor’ emet 75 pev ef? aire bv 4 


Ly a \ s bwA s Dae a 
mparrew 7) pn mparrew, edy tis mpdtty i} dmpaxty Ot abroy Kat pr) OV 


1 If it be thought still safer to retain the reading of the MSS., we must 
remember that the clause moAAd ydp kai «.7.A. is introduced to explain a list of 
a«ovo.a, and therefore can only mean that these pice imdpxovra are not 
voluntary. Jackson’s parenthesis a. 19 d8innya—a. 33 dkovotor, separating this 
clause from what immediately precedes, cannot, I think, be right. 
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dyvouay, éxdv mparrer i) ampaktei, moda S€ tov TowtTey mpdtropey od 1135b. 8. 
Bovdcvodpevor otd€ mpovonoavres, avdykn Td pév mpoatperov dmav éxovcrov 
civar, Td 8 Exovoroy pt) mpoaiperdy, Kal Ta pev KaT& mpoalpeow mavra éxovora 
eivat, ta © Gxovora ju) mavra Kara THpoaipeow. Cf. EL. iii. 2. 16 éxotarov 
pev dn caiverar (7d mpoaperdy), 7d 8 Exovovov od may mpoaiperdv’ GAN Gpd 


YE TO TpoBeBovdrcupevoy 5 


§§ 6-9.] There are three forms of BAd8n—viz. dréynua, dudprnpa, b. 11. 
and ddiknua. When the hurt is inflicted per’ dyvoias and the agent 
is not the cause of the éyvoua—the circumstances being such that he 
could not be expected to foresee what is going to happen—the hurt 
is an driynua, an acczdeni, or misadventure. It belongs to the class 
of ra 8 Ayvoray (LXV. iii. 1. 13). When the hurt is inflicted per’ 
dyvoias, but the agent is the cause of the dyvoa (2.e. acts dyvody— 
LE. E. ii. 9, E. XN. iii. 1. 14—as a drunken man does—but not with 
the dyvoua of the poxOnpds—E£. XV. iii. 1. 14—for the words dvev 8€ 
kaxias exclude that kind of ignorance), and might be expected, but 
for this voluntary Gyro, to foresee what is going to happen, the 
hurt is a dudprnwa—culpable. When a man inflicts hurt eidos pev 
4) mpoBovdrevoas dé, under the sudden influence of one of the natural 
elementary passions of human nature—especially @uyés—the hurt is 
an ddiknua—an zmjury. But we cannot infer from an injury inflicted 
under such circumstances that the agent is a bad or unjust man. 
If, however, the injury is inflicted deliberately, with premeditation, 
then we may infer that the agent is a bad or unjust man. 

There are thus really four kinds of B\d8y which a court of justice 
has to distinguish. A hurts B. It is for the court to find out 
whether the hurt is an drivynua, or a dydprnya, or an ddiknua dvev 


mpovolas, OF an ddiknua &k mpovoias. 


§ 6. BAaBav] BAdBy is hurt or damage as such generically; while 
wilful hurt, z.¢. injury, is ddiknpa: see Liddell and Scott s.v. BddBy. 


per dyvolas| not, as Rams. seems to think, equivalent to dr b. 12. 
dyvoav. The writer uses per’ dyvoias as a neutral phrase to cover 
ra 60 dyvoay, 7.e. drvxynpara, and a dyvodv mpdrre, 7,¢. dpapthpata 
strictly so called. 

épapripata] ‘here includes aruyqpara as well as duaprjpara in the 
narrower sense in which the word is used in § 7.’ Jackson. 


4 08x 6] ds vulg. Rassow (Forsch. p. 61) restores ¢, the reading b. 16. 
of Kb (and CCC), as being consistent with rovre, line 14 above. 
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§ 7. 8rav... épdprnpa] The editors compare Lher. i. 13. 1374 
b. 6 Zorwdrvynpara pv Soa mapddoya Kal px) dd poxOnpias, apaprnpata 
dé Boca pi) mapddoya kal pr dd rovnpias, dduenuara dé doa pyre mapddoya ad 
momplas te éoriv’ ra yop O¢ émOvpiay dxd movnpias. Ramsauer very 
appositely quotes Phys. B. 197 a. 18 kal rd fava eivai re mapdhoyov 
thy toxnv 6pbas. 6 yap Adyos 4} TAY del dvT@Y, 7} THY ws emt Td Tord, 7) OE 
rixn év Tois ywopévors mapa radra, The Paraph. Heliod. illustrates 
the difference between driynpa (rd 80 ayvouay wparrew) and dudprnpa 
(6 dyvootvra mpdrrew) as follows—Kat dpdprnpa pev eorw, drav ts Bhan 
Twa dkovolas perv, rapacxav Sé twa THs BAABns airiay’ oiov, eirus év 6G TO- 
Ector, év 5 évedéxero GvOpwrov rrapievat, épdvevoé Twa" ovTos yap akov pev 
dméxrewe tov avOpwmov, mapécxe Se airiavy rod ddvov 1d €v TowtTe Tore 
rogever. “Atvynua b€¢ eotw, bray rapa macav mpoadokiay 7 BAGBn ovpB7. 
otov, et tis Tokevav em epnplas, ovtr@ oupBav, mapidvra Twa améKTewe® 
évraiba yap mapddoyds tis 7 BAGBn ovvéeBn Kal wapddogos, Kai ovdev és 
aitd cuveredecev 6 Bdarpas, ef py KaTa oUpBEBnKds, GAN eEwbev 7) airia 
maaa Tov dédvov, 


dveu 8€ kaxias| added (as px) dxd rovnpias is added in the passage 
quoted from the Rez.) to exclude the chronic dyvoa of the poxOnpds, 
as distinguished from the temporary @yvoa of the pedir. What is 
called in &. JV. iii. 1.14 the dyvova of épyn is also excluded: for the 
Ovp wordy is said in § 8 of the present chapter to act ei8ms perp 
mpoBovrevoas d¢. In LH. XV. iii. 1.14 he is coupled with the pe6vev as 
dyvoay—see Jackson’s note on v. 8. 6, in which he calls attention 
to this difference between the ‘Aristotelian’ view and the 
‘Eudemian.’ It is to be noted, however, that in § 12 of the 
present chapter the writer speaks of those who act 6a mdOos (pHre 
guorkdy pyr’ dvOpamrwor, it is true) as dyvoodrres. 

We are to understand the dyaprjpara, then, of this section as 
BddBa inflicted by a drunken or careless (but not necessarily vicious) 
person, Such a person would be cwlpae reus, in the language of 
Roman law. Bada inflicted under the influence of anger belong 
to the class of dSu«jyara—injuriae dolo commissae—not to that of 
duaprnpara, ’Atvxnua is the casus of Roman Law: cf, Gaius iii, 
§ 211 (p. 227, ed. Gneist)—‘Is injuria autem occidere intelligitur 
cujus dolo (resulting in ddécua) aut culpa (resulting in dudprnua) id 
acciderit, nec ulla alia lege damnum (7. e. BAd8y) quod sine injuria 
datur reprehenditur: itaque inpunitus est qui sine culpa et dolo 
malo, casu (resulting in drixqua) quodam damnum committit, 
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Cf. Menander apud Stob. Ec. Phys. ii. 8 (Meineke, vol. iv. p- 198) 1185 b. 17. 
arvxnua Kddixnua Siapopav exec" | TO pev dua TvXNY ylyverat, Td 8° alpécen. 
The following passage from Justinian iv, 3. §§ 3-8 (p. 227, ed. 
Gneist) may be compared to illustrate the nature of culpa (resulting 
in dpdprnya), and its difference from casus (resulting in ardxnpa)— 
‘Ac ne is quidem hac lege tenetur qui casu occidit, si modo culpa 
ejus nulla inveniatur..... Itaque si quis, dum jaculis ludit vel 
exercitatur, transeuntem servum tuum trajecerit, distinguitur. 
Nam si id a milite quidem in campo, eoque ubi solitum est 
exercitari, admissum est, nulla culpa ejus intelligitur; si alius tale 
quid admiserit, culpae reus est. Idem juris est et de milite, si is 
in alio loco quam qui exercitandis militibus destinatus est id 
admisit. Item si putator ex arbore dejecto ramo servum tuum 
transeuntem occiderit, si prope viam publicam aut vicinalem id 
factum est, neque proclamavit, ut casus evitari possit, culpae reus 
est; si proclamavit, neque ille curavit cavere, extra culpam est 
putator. Aeque extra culpam esse intelligitur, si seorsum a via 
forte vel in medio fundo caedebat, licet non proclamavit, quia eo 
loco nulli extraneo jus fuerat versandi. Praeterea si medicus qui 
servum tuum secuit dereliquerit curationem, atque ob id mortuus 
fuerit servus, culpae reus est. Imperitia quoque culpae annu- 
meratur, veluti si medicus ideo servum tuum occiderit, quod eum 
male secuerit aut perperam ei medicamentum dederit. Impetu 
quoque mularum quas mulio propter imperitiam retinere non 
potuerit, si servus tuus oppressus fuerit, culpae reus est mulio. 
Sed et si propter infirmitatem retinere eas non potuerit, cum alius 
firmior retinere potuisset, aeque culpae tenetur. \Eadem placuerunt 
de eo quoque qui cum equo veheretur impetum ejus aut propter 
infirmitatem aut propter imperitiam suam retinere non potuerit.’ 


dpaptdver pev yap Stay H apy? ev abrd ¥ Tis aitias] ‘It is plain,’ says b. 18. 
Jackson, ‘that this sentence ought to restate the distinction already 
drawn between driéxnua and dydprnpa: but it is difficult to see how 
Srav 4 dpyi) ev a’ré # tis aitias—so the MSS., except H* Mb [and 
B?] (which have kakias), and all the editors—can be equivalent to 
py mapadsyos, and drav eEwOev to mapaddyas. Moreover, 7 apx7 tis 
airias is a strange phrase. Hence I have supposed airias to be a 
corruption of dyvoias, and I find the strongest possible confirmation 
of my conjecture both in the Z. JV. and in the JZ, JZ. oe Lg. NN, iit 
5.§ 8: also § 7: and M. M. i. 33. 1195 a. 27... Dd. 4. Susemihl 


11385 b. 18. 


b, 21. 
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adopts Jackson’s dyvoias. It is true that 7 dpyi rijs airias (= prin- 
cipium causae) is a strange phrase; and I should feel tempted to 
mend it, either by substituting another word for airias*, or by 
retaining airias in another sense, as equivalent to cr7minds instead 
of causae, were it not for the fact that I find Hippocrates (mepi 
dpxains inrpixis 1. ed. Littré vol. i. p. 570) using the same expression 
4} apy? Tihs airlas = principium causae—éxdoo. énexeipnoav Tepi intpiKns 
Reyer i} ypapev, imddeow ohiow adiréonow trobepevar TH AGy, Gepysy, 
i uxpdv, } typdv, i} Enpov, ) GAN 6 te dy eOéhoow, és Bpaxd ayortes, THY 
Gpxiv ths aitins roiow avOpwrot Trav vovowy te xat Tod Oavdrov, Kal 
maou Thy adténv, &v i dv0 mpobépevor, ev mwoddoiot peév Kal oioe héyovoe 
karahavees eiolv duaptdvovres. . The fact that the phrase does else- 
where occur (though not in the Aristotelian writings), to my mind 
turns the balance in favour of retaining it here. 


§ 8. ciSés]| ‘Thus 6 dup moar is accounted eis. In WV. £. iii. 
1.§ 14 he is classed with the pedvor as an dyvodv; érepor 8 Zorxe 
kat 70 Ov Gyvoiay mpdtrew Tod dyvooivta Tovey’ 6 yap peOvav i) dpyiCo- 

> oe > w+ , > A , lol > , > ION ta 
pevos ov Ooxet dt dyvorav mpdrreww, adda Oud Te THY eipnpevav, OvVK Eidos OE, 
GN’ dyvooy.’ Jackson, ad loc. 


Soa dvaykata % puotkd cupPatver tots dvOpdmois| Jackson points 
out that this second éca is the subject of cvpBaive. He accordingly 
removes Bekker’s commas after a46y and void, Mich. Eph. distin- 
guishes between gvorkd and dvaykaia ra6n—<ciol Se rabn pvord, Epwres, 
dma, PdBou avayxaia S€ weiva Siva: but I think it is doubtful whether 
any distinction is intended. ‘The writer probably wishes merely to 
point out that certain normal appetites (called indifferently @uvoiKa 
or dvayxaia) common to all men, breaking out suddenly to seek 
satisfaction, may occasion injurious acts which must be treated 
differently in the criminal court from injurious acts deliberately 
planned for the satisfaction of these (natural) or other (factitious) 
appetites. It is true, however, that in vii, 4. 2 the dvayxaia with 
which the dxpatijs dmd@s is concerned are identified with raé mept 
THY Tpopiy Kai THY TaY appodioiwy xpeiavy, and that another sphere is 


1 E.g. aixlas: this term (see v. 2. 13), well known to Athenian law, occurs 
in Plato, Legg. ix, to which the present chapter is so deeply indebted; and in 
Pol. ii. 4. 1262 a, 26 aixiae committed by persons who are dyvoodvtes are 
distinctly contemplated. H*, M?, and B’, with xasias, might be supposed to 
exhibit a divergent form, which, when compared with the airias of other 
MSS., would point to an original aixias. 
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assigned to the dkxparjs @vyod. Accordingly, 7f it is necessary to 1135 b. 21. 
suppose that the writer means to distinguish dvayxaia and gvoud 

here, it would be true to say that (as Jackson explains ad Joc. 

Pp. 112) dvowcad wdbn are boa Kowa waor Kad ep’ dcov xowd (£7, NV. vii. 

6. 2), and dvaykaia rddn a species of the gvoukd, including émOupia 

ai epi THY tpodiy K.7.d. 


OU pévTor To ASiKkor Sid Taira obSe wovypot’ od yap 81d poxOnplay # b. 23. 
BAGBn* Stay 8 ek mpoaipécews, ddiKkos kal poxOypds| 7. ¢. the merely 
instinctive operation of these natural passions, resulting in injurious 
acts, does not argue a bad character. It is when these passions are 
made ‘objects of reflection,’ and when the means of gratifying 
them to the injury of other people are deliberately sought out, that 
we can infer a bad character.’ It is obvious that among these 
natural passions there are some which call in the aid of reflection 
more readily than others: cf vii. 6. 3, where émOvpia generally, as 
distinguished from @vués, is described as émiSovdos. Hence the 
prominence given in the present passage to ra ék @vpod as examples 
of ra pu) ek mpovoias. 

For the distinction between injurious acts produced by the un- 
premeditated operation of dvayxaia } pvowxa mdOn, and injury inflicted 
deliberately—especially in the form of ovxopavria—in order to 
gratify spite or greed, see Prodl. KO. 13. 951 b. 27 (quoted by Zell 
and Ramsauer)—ré pev yap ddu«eiv Kal d¢ dpynv Kai dia PdBov kai 
6? emOupiay cai d¢ adda ToAAG yiverat, Kal od pdvoy €k mpovolas* Td dé 


adukds eykadeiv @s TO TOAD ek Mpovoias eoTiv. 


§ 9. 8d kadds Ta ek Oupod odk ex mpovoias Kpiverar} Ta ék Gupod, b. 25. 
acts done in the heat of sudden anger. In the Laws (ix. 866 D- 
867 B—a passage referred to by Bywater, Journal of Philology, 
1874, v. 115, and, after him, by Jackson, for the explanation of 
6 & émovdetoas odk dyvoei at the end of § 10 below), Plato dis- 
tinguishes between two classes of of Ovp@ movodvres, viz. of eLaipyns 
kal drpoBovdetrws mpdrrovres, and of per’ emBovdjs votepoy xpov@ TYnw- 
povpevor. His words are—'Eav 8 dpa tis abrdxeip pev kreivy ehevOepor, 
Oupd dé F rd mempaypévoy exmpaxGer, dixH dei mpSrov rd rowdroy diaha- 
Bev, Ovpd yap 8) mémpakrar kal rois doo dy éEaiyyns pev kat admpo- 
Bovrettas Tov drokreivat mAnyais 4 TwWL TOLOvTO SiaPbcipwot ria mapa- 
Xphwa ris Sppis yevouerns, perapeherd te evOds Tov mempaypevou ‘yiyynrat, 
Oupd d€ Kal door mpomndrakiobevres Adyors 7} Kal Gripous epyots, peradi@kovTes 


1 Jackson inserts ch. 6. §§ 1 and 2 here: see his Introduction, pp. xvii-xix. 
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1135 b. 25, Tv tyuwptay, Yorepov drokreivact twa BovdnOertes Kreivat, Kal TO Tempay= 
pévoy avtois duerapeAnrov ylyynra, dittods peév 5) Tors pédvovs, ws Core, 
Oeréov, Kat cxeddv aporépovs Ouud yeyovdras, petagd dé mov Tov TE 
éxovoiov kai dkovolov dicadrar’ dy Aeyopévous. od pv GAN elxov eo” 
éxatepos’ 6 pev tov Oupoy puddrrav Kai ovK ek Tod mapaxypnya e€aipuns 
GANA pera emiBovdfs Vorepov xpdv@ Tiypwpovpevos Exovoip eorkev, 4 Sé 
drapuevtas Tais dpyais Kal ek Tod mapaypnya evOds xpapevos ampoBovdevTas 
dpovos pev dxovoiw, gate dé v8 odros ad mavtdmacw dkovowos GAN’ cikov 
dkovaiov. 1d xaremol Sdiopifew of 76 Ovpd mpaxdévres cpdvor, mérepov 
éxovalovs aitods # tivas es dkovolovs vopnobernréov, BeATicTov pry Kal 
dAnbéorarov eis eixdva pev dupw Ocivar, Tepetv O€ adTw xwpls TH emBovdy 
kal ampoBovria, Kal Tois pev per emtBovdys te Kal dpyh Krelvact Tas 
Tywplas xaderwrépas, Tois dé ampoBovrevTas te Kal e€aipyns mpaoréepas 
vonobereiv. According to Jackson the émPovdetoas (§ 10, 1135 b. 
33)—‘ the man who deliberately attacks his neighbour [whether by 
way of revenge, or otherwise ]’ cannot plead d@yvora—mistake about 
injury received—because he ‘ has had time to consider the matter.’ 
Surely it is often the case that ‘time to consider the matter’ does 
not contribute to the discovery of the original mistake, especially if 
a man ‘ broods over his supposed wrong before he retaliates.’ The 
retaliatory act of such a man is, of course, é« mpovoias, and must be 
more severely judged than the sudden act of the évp6 rudy: still 
such an émovhevoas may plead dyvora: he may say, with truth, 
that he planned revenge because he thought that he had been 
injured—the question before the court is still mepi rod Sixaiov, not 
mepi tov yeveo@a. For this reason I am inclined to think that the 
emiBovrevoas Of § 10, 1135 b. 33 is not ‘the man who takes-time to 
retaliate,’ but rather the ovxodarrév or ddikws éyxadev of Probl, KO. 
13. 952 a. 1 sqq. 


§§ 9,10.] In trying a case of assault, the court, having first 
satisfied itself that the assault, alleged by the épyicas as didkov, and 
admitted by the dupé ody as dedyov, Was committed in the heat 
of sudden anger, and therefore without premeditation, allows the 
dup rowdy to plead in justification of his offence so committed, and 
in mitigation of its penalty, that the épyicas provoked it by what 
either really was unjust treatment, or might naturally in the cir- 
cumstances be mistaken for unjust treatment. The question before 
the court is—Was there provocation, or apparent provocation, 
sufficient to justify the assault in any degree ?—zep) tod Ocxalov 
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apdioByreirat, The finding may be that the didkov is poxOnpds, but 1185 b, 25. 
cannot be that the devyor is poxOnpds. It is only in cases where the 
fact of the offence alleged by the didkov is denied by the devyar 
(Grav rept tod yeveoba dudisByrdor), that one or other of the two 
parties (it is uncertain which) must be poyxOnpés, and guilty of 
deliberately wronging the other—either the dike» in bringing an 
accusation which he knows to be false, or the dedyev in having 
committed an offence which he does not attempt to justify, but 
denies ; see /hez. iii. 17. 1417 b. 27 (quoted by Jackson)—pi Aav- 
Gavero 8 dri dvayKatov év ratry tH aupioBytpce (2.e. tH mept Tod 
yevéo Oa) pdvy tov €repor eivat movnpdv' od yap eorw ayvoa airia, domep 
av el twes mept tod Sexaiov auduoBynroiev: cf, Pol. A. 13. 1300 b. 25 
(quoted by Grant, Jackson and Ramsauer) mepi re rav ék mpovolas 
kal Tepl TOV akovoiwy, Kal doa Spodoyeirar pév, audioBnretrar Se mept rod 
Otkaiov. 

I said above that I do not agree with Bywater and Jackson in 
identifying the émBovdevoas of § 10 either entirely or partly with the 
man ‘who takes time to reéalzate’—6é rév Obupov huddrrwv Kai ovk éx 
Tov mapaxpnpa e€aidyys, GANG pera emiBovdts VaTEpov xpdyv@ TYLwWpOUpeEvos 
of Legg. ix. 867 A. ‘The man who takes time to retaliate ’—6 
pera emBovdjs tTyz@povpevos—does not lose sight of the dawopévn 
détcia, because he ‘takes time’; and his act of retaliation is, as 
often as not, done openly, and its reason avowed afterwards. The 
issue before the court would then be zepi rod Sukaiov and not zepi 
TOU yevér bar, But the éemBovdedoas of § 10, I take it, as contrasted 
with the dupe Be (6 oidpevos adixeioOar) is a person whose conduct 
does not raise ‘the issue wept rod duxaiov. He cannot therefore be 
identified with the pera ému8ovdjs Tysopodpevos who avows his premedi- 
tated act, and pleads justification—with success, as we sometimes see 
in the French and Italian law-courts. Nor can it be right to identify 
him (as the Paraph. does) with the épyicas, who may be entirely 
innocent of the décia attributed to him by the duz¢é mov. It only 
remains that we identify him with the man who deliberately 
injures his neighbour zof by way of revenge for real or imagined 
wrong. A good example of such an émPovdevoas is 6 ddixws 
éycahay, or 6 avxoparray of Probl. KO. 13. 951 b. 29, and 952 a. 1, 
who, as Sidkov, accuses the gevyov of having done something, 
which the latter denies having done. © In such an dugio Parnas mepi 
rod yevéra, if the jurors’ votes are divided equally for the didxoy 
and for the devyer, the verdict is, of course, given in favour of the 
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1135 b, 25. latter—but the writer is at pains to explain why—because the drake», 
if he has really brought a false accusation against the gevyov, must 
be held to have done so knowingly and ék mpovoias, whereas the 
gedyav, f he committed the offence charged, may have committed 
it dvev mpovolas, The passage runs as follows—ré pev yap doiceiy al 
dv dpyhy Kat dd PdBov kai Sv emOuplav cai S¢ GAda TOdAA yiverat, Kal od 
povoy ek mpovolast 7d 8 adikws eykadciy &s-To TOAD €x mpovoias eaTiv. 
bore rei toa ai Wado yeydvact, Td S€ ddikws Tov éyxadodvTa éyKahetv 
kat tov pevyovra ddiceiy, pavdou Kpibevros Tov ddikws éykadodvros TO yLKaY 
TO pevyorte 6 vopobérns dréveper. .. 952 a. I ere peifw pev adicet 6 ek 
mpovotas adicav # 6 ph ex mpovolas. 6 pev d) ovKopayTay del ék mpovotas 
GOuxei, 6 b€ Erepdv Te adiKdv Ta pev de avdykny ra dé 8.’ dyvouay, ra O€ ores 
eruxev adikeiv adT@ oupminrer. drav d€ ioar yevovrar ai Wipot, 6 pev SioKkav 
kékpirat tnd Tov hyloewy ex mpovolas adixeiv, 6 Sé petyov tm6 Tay houTv ad 
dOixeiy pev ov pevroe ye ek mpovoias, Sate émet aduxciv peiC@ Kexpitar 6 Ovokav 
Tov hevyovros, eikéras 6 vouobérns vikav éxpwe Tov Ta eAdTT@ adiKodvTa. 

The émovdedoas, then, being the man who deliberately injures 
his neighbour (by bringing a false accusation against him, or 
otherwise) without having received provocation, the 6 pévb. 33 will 
be the 6vz@ wovéy—the man who retaliates in the heat of anger—and 
the 6 d¢ will be the éemBovdedcas as just described. I think that 
the whole passage from 66 b. 25 to é & of 1136 a. 1 is of the nature 
of a parenthesis; and that the words éay & ¢éx mpoatpécews Bday, 
doicet a. I resume the main thread of the discussion by repeating, 
in a slightly altered form, what had been said before the parenthesis, 
viz. érav 5° €k mpoaipécews, Gdixos Kai poxOnpds b. 25. The sense of the 
whole parenthesis from 66 to & of may be brought out thus—An 
act done in the heat of anger is not treated at law as an act pre- 
meditated by the agent: for (x) it arises from provocation received 

A from another; and (2) the agent as @evyev admits the act, and 
pleads in justification the provocation which he has received. He 
stands on an entirely different footing from that one of the two 
parties in an duguoByrnots mepi rod yevéoOa who is proved guilty— 
for one or other of them must be guilty of premeditated wrong— 
either the ¢evyay of committing an act which he knows cannot 
be justified, and therefore denies, or the 8dxov of bringing an ac- 
cusation which he knows to be false. The party found guilty in 
such a case differs from the 6vz¢ mov in not being unaware of 
having plotted an injury (6 8€ émPovdetdcas odk dyvoei), and in 
not thinking that he has received an injury which justifies his act 
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(6 pev [te 6 Oupd roy] olerar ddixcicda, & 8 [2.e. 6 émPov- 1185 b. 25. 
Nevoas | ov). 

Mich. Eph., Coraes, Michelet, Nétel, and Peters, refer 8 pév 
and 6 8¢ to the dpyicas and the évué movdy (they differ, however, as 
to which is which), thus treating the words 6 & émPovdedoas ov 
dyvoet as parenthetical (Notel rejects them from the text—Quaes- 
tronum Aristokelearum specimen, p. 43). The objection to this inter- 
pretation is that the épyicas may or may not be conscious of having 
done something to merit the retaliation of the dud moar, and 
accordingly the statement 6 pév olerar ddixeiobac would not always 
be true of him. But it is always true of the 6vué mov, whose 
sudden épyn is emi dawopévy dduia. Nor could the words 8 & o& 
(Sc. oterat ddixeio ar *) always apply to the épyioas. If he is conscious 
of having done nothing to merit the attack of the dupé mo.dy, he will 
think that he has been unjustly treated. It seems plain, then, that 
the words 6 pev otera: ddiceioat refer to the dup wodv, and the words 
5 8 ov to the émPovdedoas, who, as I have tried to show, is neither 
the man ‘who takes time to refalzate’ (Jackson), nor the épyicas, 
but that one of the two parties in an duduoByrnois mept rod yevéoOa 
who is proved to be pox@npés. The words 6 8 émBovdevoas otk 
dyvoet are thus not to be treated as parenthetical. 


emt paivouevy «.t.A.| Fritzsche compares L’ JV, vii. 6. 1. b. 28, 


év tois ouvadAdypaot] The Paraph. Heliod. has—ot ydp, éonep b. 29. 
év Tois Exouctots cwvadAdypacw éxet, ota Karradda 7 aydioBnrnors 
yiverau’ ev éxeivois pev yap 7 mpakis audioByreira’ olov, ef €haBe rv 
mapakatabnkny 4 Td Sdvetov, Kal AaBdv odk amédaxe, Kav ToiTo detxG;, 
movnpds dds Kal Gdiucds éotw, ei pa) émdabdpevos dpveirai—z.e. the 
reference is to éxovo.a cvvaddAdypara—e. ¢. B sues A for an alleged 
debt; and A swears that he has already paid it: one of the 
two must be poxOnpds, unless the one in error has simply 
forgotten the circumstance in dispute—B the circumstance of his 
having been paid, or A the circumstance of his not having paid. 


dv ph 81d AHOny adtd SpGow] ‘I think,’ says Jackson ad Joc., b. 31. 
‘that the subject of dpaow is 6 re dpyicas kal 6 dpyoeis, who do not 
raise the issue of fact unless they do it through forgetfulness, 2. e. 


1 This seems to be the only legitimate way of completing the clause. Notel 
(p. 43) supplies oferar éxetvov dduecioOau, in the interest of his interpretation of 
the passage. 


1135 b. 31, 


1186 a.1, 


a, 2. 


a. 4, 


a. 5, 
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the forgetfulness which results from anger. These words are 
commonly understood to refer to the two parties concerned in a 
ovrdddaypa, “ubi fieri non potest quin eorum alter qui ita contro- 
versantur pravus sit, nisi forte oblivio intercessit” (Victorius on 
Rhet. iii. 17): but (1) why is airé dpdow in the plural? and (2) 
what precise idea do these words convey? According to my 
interpretation, they stand for wept rod yevéoOar dudioBnraow.’ I 
confess that I do not see any difficulty in reconciling the plural 
with the common interpretation, The words av pj did AnOnv adro 
Spdow are added to qualify the immediately preceding statement, 
&v dvdykn tov repov etvar poxOnpdy, the subject of dpécw being of mepi 
Tod yevecbar aupioBnrovvres, and airé being rd mepl rod yeveoOa 
dudicByrew, It is practically, if not exclusively, among dydicBy- 
thoes arising out of éxodova ovvaddAdypara that these exceptional 
cases Of 70 dua Andyv Spay will occur. It is just possible, however, 
that in an action arising out of an dkovo.or ovvdddAaypa, such as 
assault, the @uy@ mov might 6:4 7nénv maintain erroneously that 
he had not committed the assault. 


§ 11. kai Kara tar x.7.4.] These words, as Ramsauer and 
Jackson point out, are closely connected with the immediately 
preceding aéccet, after which, accordingly, a comma, not a full stop 
(Bekker), should be placed. 


Stay mapa ,.. icov] when his act is inconsistent with the 
yeoperpuxn dvadoyia of Distributive Justice, or the dpsOunrixi iodrns of 
Corrective Justice. 


Spots Sé kat Sixaros, Stray Tpoehdpevos Sixarompayy | Chisanswers 
to av & ék mpoatpécews Bray, ddixet above. 


Sixarompayet S¢| as distinguished from mpoeAdpevos dixacompayf. 


§ 12.| This section states the principle according to which 
ovyyvoun is to be extended to actions or withheld from them, and, 
as Ramsauer points out, naturally follows sections in which the 
writer has laid down principles in accordance with which degrees 
of guilt may be discriminated in a court of justice: ‘ cvyyvéun enim 
necessario ad roy xpivovra pertinet.’ Jackson has an important note 
here—‘ These words [rév 8 dxovcioy] answer to ray 8! éxovaiay in - 
§ 5: but it must be observed that the dkovova of the present section 
include actions which do not appear at all in the foregoing classi- 
fication, The é0a pi pdvov dyvoodvres dda Kat 80’ yvoray dpapravovow 
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are the drvynjpara of § 7: the éca pi 80 dyroray, adN’ dyvoovrtes pev 
dia aos S€ phre bvorkdy pyr dvOpenxdy are neither the dpaptnpara 
nor the ddujpara of §§ 7, 8, but acts characteristic of the inhuman 
ma0n ... compare vii. 5. The acts in question are dkotoua because 
the perpetrators of them are not responsible agents, but they are 
not ovyyvopoud, because they are even more detestable than 
ordinary vicious acts. Cf Grant ad loc.—‘The police-courts 
afford frequent instances of the infliction of brutal injuries which 
are ‘not forgivable,” though the perpetrators seem hardly respon- 
sible beings.’ Mich. Eph. accordingly is wrong when he says— 
dxovowa viv gouxe héyew mavta Ta mapa mpoaiperw ywopeva’ ra yap KaTd 
mdOos ywwdueva mpd ddiyov éxovoa pev elev dmpoatpera O€, viv 8 rois 
dkovaiois timdyet Kal taira’ Kat Oavpaordv ovdev ci Exovova héywv TaiTa 
Tadw akovo.d gyow' éxovora péev yap Soxet evar Ka doov ov Sv dyvorav 
yivera, dxovoa dé ad mddw ka’ dcoy ov Kata mpoaipeowy: wrong also, 
when he illustrates ra Sia mdOos pyre hvorkdy pyr dvOpamrwoy by 1d 
rodade tpopis émiOupeiv Kal Towoddé Tivos mépaTos, lov @apKds mepd.kos Kal 
olvov yAv«éos, adding that 6 dia rabra duaprycas ovk éorl ovyyvepns aEvos. 
If the pyre dvoid pjr avOparwa rabn of the present section are thus, 
as Mich. Eph. explains, merely the iSioc kai émierou emOupia of iii. 
11. I, and not ra Onpiddy maby of vii. 5, it would not perhaps be in- 
consistent with the terminology of Book iii to say that the man 
who acts under their influence does so éyvo@y, and itis not incon- 
ceivable that even the writer of the present section might—care- 
lessly perhaps—say so; but it would be in direct opposition to the 
doctrine common to the Fifth and Third Books to speak of the 
iio Kal érideror emibupiac as producing acts which are dkovova. Since 
the acts are said to be dxovova, we can only understand that the 
pyre proud pyr’ avOpamnwa ma6n which cause them are @npimdy maby. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ARGUMENT. 


It may make our conception clearer of the relation between ‘ treating unjustly’ 
and ‘ being treated unjustly, if we try to answer, or at least to state, distinctly 
some difficult questions connected with the subject— 

Can a man consent to be treated unjustly ? 

Or is it always against his will that a man is treated unjustly ? 


1136 a. 5. 
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Or ts it sometimes wth his consent, and sometimes against his will, that a 
man is treated unjustly ? 

‘ Treating unjustly’ ts always a voluntary act: from which tt might be 
inferred that ‘ being treated unjustly’ ts always against the sufferer’s will. But 
on the other hand, although ‘ treating justly’ is always a voluntary act, we find 
that just treatment ts not always voluntartly accepted—for the criminal who is 
punished ts treated justly against his will. What ts true, then, of ‘ being 
treated justly’ may be true also of ‘ being treated unjustly ’—it may be true that 
sometimes a man receives unjust treatment voluntarily, and sometimes against 
his will. But when we are told that a man sometimes receives unjust treat- 
ment voluntarily, we must refer to a former distinction, and ask—Is the 
unjust treatment inflicted by an unjust agent,i.e. by one who deliberately 
intends to inflict unjust treatment? For if not, then tt zs only nominally and 
not really that the sufferer is ‘treated unjustly, and tt may be true that 
he voluntarily accepts what ts thus nominally unjust treatment, although 
he could not voluntarily accept what ts really unjust treatment, viz. treatment 
intended Zo injure him—i. e. could not accept tt as intended. Take the case of the 
incontinent man: with full knowledge of all the circumstances he voluntarily 
hurts himself, or allows another to hurt him: thereforé, tt may be argued, a 
man can voluntarily treat himself unjustly, or injure himself, and voluntarily 
accept injury from another. But does such a man wish to be treated 
unjustly,i.e. does he make his own loss or ruin his end? Surely not. He 
still wishes for his own good, i.e. makes his good his end. What he voluntarily 
inflicts upon himself, or allows another to inflict, is hurt, not injury. Our 
answer, then, to the question, Can a man consent to be unjustly treated 
or injured? ts ‘No, for he cannot wish to be injured, i.e. he cannot make his 
own loss or ruin hisend. In short, whenever a man zs injured, there must be 
another person to injure him by acting Soe his wish, i. e. dy ignoring his 
personality. Accordingly, when a man ‘ gives away gold for brass, or, as the 
equitable man often does, assigns to himself in a distribution less than his 
legitimate share, he ts not really injuring himself. He does not make his own 
loss or ruin his end; nay, he may have his own good in the form of popularity 
or honour distinctly in view. 

In distribution the charge of injustice attaches to the distributor, not to the 
party to whom he has awarded too much: and it is never himself but always 
other people that the distributor injures. Tf he distribute unfairly, under com- 
pulsion or in unavotdable ignorance of essential circumstances, the distribution 
ts of course in ttself an unfatr one, but the distributor is not held to be an un- 
Sair man. Tf, however, he distribute or decide unfairly with full knowiedge of 
what he 1s doing, he has generally a personal interest in the form which his 
award takes—appropriating to himself, if not a bribe, its equivalent in the 
gratitude of the favoured party, or in the satisfaction of his spite against the 
unfairly treated party. 

Leglect of the distinction on which we have insisted between the nominally 
and the reaily just or unjust act, has given rise to the opinion that it is an easy 
matter to perform just acts, and that the just man has the faculty of performing 
both just and unjust acts. But, to be really just, acts must be performed by a just 
man, and a just man is the result of long and difficult training, as a good 


me 
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doctor is the result of long study and expertence. Moreover, the formed 
character of the just man is not a faculty capable of producing contraries, but 
manifests itself only in just acts. 


Justice exists only for a being whose participation in the enjoyment of good 
things may be greater and less than his desert, i.e. it exists for the normal man, 
not for the gods whose desert ts infinitely great—not for the incurably wicked who 
are harmed by the smallest share of such good things. 


§ 1. “Amopycere 8 dv tT1s, ei ixavds Sidptotar] See Argument of this 1136 a. 10. 
chapter sud znzt, for the connexion with the subject of last chapter. 
In that chapter certain principles by which d:caorai must be guided 
in estimating the guilt of various offences were laid down. The 
present chapter pursues the same subject, discussing questions 
evidently important for d:cacrai—viz. How far can a man’ consent 
to receive injury? If he consent, is he really z~jured, and does the 
offender really injure him, or only do him harm? Or, must we 
look more to the intention of the offender than to the consent 
(whatever that may mean) of the sufferer, in estimating the guilt 
of the offender? Ramsauer indicates the connexion between this 
chapter and the last by the words—‘ Judicis vero quantum intersit, 
si verum sit volenti non fieri injuriam, nemo non videt.’ 


Edpumidns eipynxe | Mich. Eph. has—zaparidera: ra rod Edpumidou tapBeia a. 11. 
€k Tov BeAXepopartos eis miotevow Tod eorw éxdvra ddixeicOar, Wagner 
(Eurip. Fr. p. 40), followed by Dindorf (Zur. Fragm.’Adkpéov A ef 
B) supposes that we have two lines of a ortxopvOia from the ’AAkpaiov 
6 da Vadidos (referred to in £.M. iii. 1. 8). The first line (in 
which he reads xaréxrav for the xaréxra of the extant MSS.—the MS. 
from which the ve¢. /rans. is derived seems to have had xarékrav) he 
assigns to Alcemaeon (who has killed his mother), and the second 
line (after which he places a note of interrogation) he assigns to 
Phegeus. Fritzsche, adopting a conjecture of Grotius, inserts o# 
before @édoveav (codd.), comparing Eurip. Hippol. 319 piros pw 
dmddd\va’ ovx éxovoay ovx Exar. Susemihl also reads 7 od Oedovear: 
Jackson and Bywater read 4 oby éxovcav. 


§$ 1, 2. wétepov ydp x.1.A.] The reasoning may be exhibited as 4.15. 
follows :— 

ddixeiv is always éxotovov: Is dduccioOa then always dkovorov? Or, 
is it sometimes €xovotov, Sometimes dkovorov ? 

Perhaps the analogy of Recewipaye? and Sdicaododa may help us :— 

dixaompayeiv is always éxotovov: But, do we find that Sixarodebat is 
always éxovavov? 

tu 


1136 2.15. 


a.16. 


a. 17. 


a. 19. 


a. 23. 
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No: dixaotcba is sometimes éxovorov, sometimes dkovaror : 

So, the analogy of Sicaompayeiv and dcxaodc6a does not favour 
the inference that, because dd:eiv is always éxovovov, addiceicOa is 
always dxotcwv. It rather favours the inference that ddiceio@ar is 
sometimes dkovcvov, Sometimes éxovarov. 


§ 1. kat @pa «7.A.] Rassow (Forsch. p. 40) raises a difficulty 
here. If the question wérepoy yap «.r.A»be answered to the effect 
that ddiceioOar is wav dxovorov, the question kai dpa mav otras 7) ékelvas 5 
is excluded: if, on the other hand, it be answered that dd.ccio@au is 
not wav éxovc.ov, what is the use of going on to ask whether it is 76 
pev éxovovov to 8 dkovowv? No one, surely, would suppose that it 
could be wav éxetvws—z. €. TAv Exovovoy. 

The confusion indicated by Rassow doubtless exists. But it need 
not surprise us. It is caused by the writer’s formalism. He makes 
a point of stating all the formally possible alternatives. There 
seems to be no suspicion about the substantial soundness of the 
text, although the words éSomep cai rd ddiceiv wav Exovorov 1. 17 are 
probably a dittograph of the identical words in the line above. 


4 Td péev éxovovoy Td 8 dkovorov;| ‘or is ddcetoOa sometimes 
voluntary, sometimes involuntary ?’ 


§ 2. dot’ eddoyov dvtixetoOar Suoiws Kal” Exdtepov, 76 7 ddiketoBar 
kal Sixaodcbar % éxovoroy % dxovovov etvar] Bywater, following K> 
[and CCC], omits ré before dicaotcéa. This seems to dispose of 
the difficulty which Rassow (orsch. p. 96) finds in taking 7 as 
coupling the whole clause ré 7 ddi«eioba . . . dxovovov eivae with 
what goes immediately before, and to make it unnecessary to con- 
sider the conjecture—xai for xaé@’ before éxérepov—with which he 
proposes to meet the difficulty. 


§ 8. émeita «.7.4.] I hardly think that Bywater’s émera (to cor- 
respond with mpérov pev a. 11), for the éred of the codd., is a necessary 
change. See Argument of this chapter (§§ 3-6) for the further 
step taken in the discussion here. The writer’s feeling when he 
wrote ewei may be expressed thus—‘ ddicetoOa is really (as dAnOds) 
always dxovovv: and cases adduced to prove that it is mot always 
dkovovoy (just as dixavodcba is not always éxovowwv) are deceptive: for 
(éwei § 3), if we examine them, we shall find that they are only cases 
of adica mdoxew, not of ddiccioOa. Now, ddica mpdrrey carries with 
it only dda méoxew, not ddiceicda, To injure B, A must hurt him 
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wishing to hurt him. Jf A hurt B without wishing to hurt him 1136 a.23. 
then B is hurt (8ddmrera, ddixa ndoxer), but not injured (oi« advxeirar) 
by A. To apply this principle to the case of the dxparjs so com- 
monly adduced to prove éri éorw éxdvta adiccioOa, or Ore ~orw adrov 
abrov adiceiv—the dxparns either hurts himself proprio motu (§ 4), or 
allows another person to persuade him to hurt himself (§ 5). His 
act is admittedly voluntary. But what is its real object, as that 
object presents itself to him at the moment of action? His own 
pleasure, not his hurt. He does not wish to hurt himself, or be 
hurt by another person; he merely desires pleasure. When he is 
hurt by himself, his passive side cannot complain of injury (ré 
ddtxeioOar), for his active side, not being able to wish what his 
passive side is unwilling to suffer, cannot wish to hurt the latter. 
Hence ovk évdéxerat adtiv abrdv ddixeiv, But where the dxparjs is not 
agent and patient in one, but patient yielding to the solicitations of 
another person, he may receive injury (rd ddueioOa) from that other 
person in so far as he is seduced to do, because pleasant to his 
feeling, what his tempter, even while he tempts him, knows to 
be hurtful, perhaps ruinous to his person. He is injured (décxeirac), 
because his tempter injures him (déuei), But he cannot be his 
tempter’s accomplice against himself. He is with his tempter as 
‘holding out a pleasure to feeling, but not as ignoring his person: 
ovk adiKeirat Exav 6 axparns bm GAdov, 

Jackson explains the present passage by distinguishing two 
successive stages in ta kar’ dxpagiay, ‘ According to Eudemus,’ he 
says, p. 117, ‘we must distinguish in rd kar’ dxpaciay two successive 
stages: (z) that in which the BotAnors resists, and therefore the man 
is dev, and (2) that in which, the BovAnow having given way to the 
éméupia, the man is éxav, but ovev mapa thy abrod mdcxer Bovdnow. 
Thus the dxparys is not s¢multaneously éxav and mapa tiv BovAnow 
ndcxev, and therefore the phenomena of dkpacia do not countenance 
the theory that a man may ékéy décKceioOa’ :—and again p. 118, ‘in 
the first stage A is not éxov, because BovAnors, being dominant, 
resists: in the second stage A is éxay but not ddicovpevos, because 
énOupia, being dominant, assents to B’s solicitations, BovAnats having 
now given way. Of course it is quite true that in the dxparys 
there is a struggle between émi6vpia and Aédyos, in which the former 
eventually prevails. This struggle takes time, and two stages 
may very properly be distinguished in it. But it is scarcely correct 
to speak of the dxparjs being ‘not ékév’ in the first stage—z.e. 

12 


1136 a. 23. 


a. 26. 


a. 27. 


a. 29. 


a. 31. 


a, 34, 
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before he acts. A man is ékév, or not éxéy, properly only at the 
moment of acting (see iii. 1. 6). Now, it is agreed that the 
dxparys at the moment of acting is ée#y—whether he tempt himself, 
or be tempted by another. The question is—what is the real object 
of his voluntary action, as that object presents itself to him at the 
moment of acting? His real object, thus determined, is present 
pleasure, not his own hurt. He acts to satisfy an isolated ém6vpia, 
not to do harm to his personality, as that is represented to him, 
more or less adequately, by his BovAno1s—the principle of self-con- 
servation within him. In yielding incontinently to pleasure he 
indeed violates the principle of self-conservation within him by a 
voluntary act, but without realising that he does so. Hence, in the 
language of the present passage, ov« ddicet adrds abrév—when acting 
alone he does not plot his own hurt ; and ov« décKeirar éxov—when 
yielding to the solicitations of another he does not conspire with 
that other to hurt himself. 


én’ dudorépwr| z.¢. eri rod mpdrrew Kal emi tov mdoxew. As Mich. 
Eph. explains—evdéyerar tov Sikaotpevoy kara oupBeBnkds peradap- 
Badvew tod dixaiov, Grav 6 dSixatompayav kara cupBeBykos Suxacompayy—t. e. 
when the agent mpdrret ois cupBéBynke Sixaiors eiva (v. 8. r), the 
patient maoyet ois cupBéBnke dixaious eivar. 


én Tov &8ikwv| The omission of éwi has been suggested. . The 
suggestion is plausible: but the MSS. are apparently all against it. 


éSuvatov yap «.7.A.] Fritzsche and Grant quote her. i. 13. 


1373 b. 27 éore d9 1d adixcioOar 7d bd Exdvtos Ta AdiKa Tao yew. 


§ 4. dmh@s] explained by Mich. Eph. as=évev mpoo6jxns, ‘ without 
qualification.’ The qualification or addition necessary is supplied 
in § 5—rapa tiv éxetvov BovAnow. ’Adseiv is not simply hurting 
voluntarily, but hurting voluntarily for the sake of hurting. The 
victim cannot, without denying his own personality, be a party to 
this. He must always wish to be himself intact. That Botdrnors, as 
distinguished from émvpia, expresses—often inadequately enough 
—the personality or self is a doctrine which Aristotle shares with 
Plato: see notes on iii. 4. It plays a great part also in the 
philosophy of Plotinus—cf especially a passage yn. vi. 8. p. 744 
sqq., the key-note of which is—ovy dmep eruyév éore, GAN’ Srrep nBovdnOn 


+. 
au7Tos, 


€ort S€ kai todTo €v tOv dmopoupévwv] Discussed afterwards in 
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chapter 11. The words before us come in strangely here. They 1136 a. 34: 
seem to refer back to a list of dropotpeva: but no list has been 
given. 


§ 5. 6 Svopicpds] = épicyds: viz. that given at the beginning b. 3. 
of § 4. 


§ 6. Bhdmrerat pév ody . . . od8els yap BoUAerar] Barreca may b. 5. 
be éxotowv, but déxeicba cannot be: for no one can conspire 
against his own personality. The words otdels yap Bovdera, ‘no 
man knowingly denies his own personality’—‘no man makes his 
own hurt his end’ (see lil. 4. I 4 6¢ RovAnats tov rédovs éoriv), are 
equivalent to dé:keira otéeis éxoy—‘ no man submits voluntarily to 
hurt which he feels to be simply hurt, and knows that his assailant 
regards as simply hurt.’ 


oUre yap Bouherar . . . mpdtrew mpdrrer] cof L. L. ii. 7. 1223 b. 7. 
b. 6 BotAera & ovbeis 6 oterar eivar Kaxdv. GAG pv 6 dkparevdpevos 
otx & Botderar rovet? rd yap map’ 6 oleras BédtioTov etvat mpdrrey de 
exbupiav axparetecOau eariv, 


oéx & oterar] This is the reading of K» alone, preferred by b. 8. 
Bekker and Bywater. Other MSS. read 6 oi, preferred by Jackson 
and Susemih]. Jackson however calls attention to Z. £. ii. 7. 
1223 b. 7, where 6 dxparevdpevos oby & BovdAera wove seems to be in 
favour of Bekker’s preference. 


§ 7. “Opnpos] Ziad vi. 236. b. 9. 


§ 8. ér 8 dy mpoeihopeba 80 eotw eiwetv] The first of these two b. 15. 
questions (mérepév mor’ déixei 6 veivas) has not been mentioned 
before as a question to be discussed; and the second (é éorw 
abréy abrév déiceiv) has already been partly discussed (§$ 4 sqq-) in 
connexion with the question «i éorw éxdvr’ déixeioa, from which, 
however, the writer evidently wishes to distinguish it, for he says 
rept pev oov Tov adixeioOae Gre ovx Exovorov Bydov, eri O dv k.r.d. 

The word zpoeAdpeba is certainly strange in the absence of a 
definite list of dwopiac to which reference might be made—as 
Ramsauer says, ‘Contra usum Aristotelis est ad mpoaipeciv twa 
quam inter scribendum habuerit animo absconditam se verbis 
revocare’. Perhaps Zell is right in supposing the reference to be. 
to § 1 of the present chapter—dmopnoee 8 dv tus ei ixavds brdprotat 
aepi rod bixciobat Kai ddixeiv’ mpOtov pev i Zor . . . Exdvta ddixcia Gat, 
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Having discussed this first question, and summed up the result 
with mept pev ody rod ddixeiobas bre ody Exovoroy diAov (§ 8), he goes on 
with 21 8 Sy to discuss two other questions contemplated (but not 
announced) at the beginning of the chapter. 


§ 9. et yap évSéxerar] ‘These questions seem to be connected, 
for if. .’, Jackson. 


73 mpdétepov dexO€v] the former alternative in the first question, 


viz. dduei 6 vetpas—explained by the epexegetical clause kat 6 


Scavéwov ddicet Gd’ ody 6 €x@v TO TAEor. 
éXatrwtiKds| See Vv. 10. 8. 


todto| 74 harroy air@ vépew. This statement must not be taken 
dmdés. We must qualify it with the mpdocats, e.g. rod apehipov— 


(2 A > ~ Cal Ly col a 
érépou yap adyabov meovexrei, viov Tov Kadov. 


Tod &thOs Kadod| dxd@s is perhaps used here to distinguish the 
kaddy itself, truly so called, from dé6€a the appearance of it. 


Aveta katd| Bekker inserts cai before card without MS. authority 
Jackson’s note is ‘ «ai Ob?’ 


Tov Svopiopdv] § 5 above. 
Sid ye todro] z.¢. in consequence of 76 éAarroy aire vepew. 


§ 10. pavepdy Sé 67. kai . .| He has hitherto treated the first of 
the two questions stated in § 8 in its bearing on the second. He 
now treats it on its own account. 


éxov det] Rassow (orsch. p. 61) expunges dei, conjecturing (with 
much plausibility, I think) that it is the corruption of an old ditto- 
graph déicet which KP now alone retains (in place of det after 
éxov). If we retain dei we can hardly take it, with Zell, as in the 
idiom 6 dei dpyoy: the meaning must be that, although the aA¢ov 
éxov is often a mAcovéerns in the ordinary sense of that term, he is - 
not always so. | 


dmdpxer] Grammatically tmdpyee goes with the second 6 as well 
as with the first; but logically it goes with the first only, thus— 
od yap @ TO GdiKoy bmdpyer aduket, GAN 6 éxovclws ToiTo Toav. It 
is not the material presence of 7d dé.coy in a man’s circumstances 
(émdpxovra), but its formal presence in his disposition, and efficiency 
in his will, which makes the dd«év. I think that Jackson is wrong 
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with ¢ rd adicoy [sc moueiv| tmdpye—note on§ 1x. The reading 1136 b.27. 
addiuov éx imdpye given by pr. K> suggests dSiKcov 2xew brdapxet, 

which would be a tolerably satisfactory reading, although the 

special force of émdpyet as opposed to moveiv would be lost. 


Toito 8 dbev H dpxh THs mpdgews] toiro is rd éxdvra moueiv— the b. 28. 
initiation of a voluntary agent (76 éxévra moveiv) is the efficient cause 
of the action; and this resides in the distributor, not in the 
receiver.’ 


§ 11. obk GdiKet prev, wovet Sé 14 GSixa] Zell and Michelet make b. 31. 
the AapBdvev the subject of these verbs. As a slave, at the bidding 
of his master, may perform an unjust act, without being himself 
chargeable with injustice, so the AauBdvev may participate in an 
unjust act (mouiv ra ddixa), without being himself unjust in respect 
of it (ddiceiv). Mich. Eph., Grant, and Ramsauer, on the other 
hand, make the dcavéuwv the subject. This latter is the more 
plausible construction of the two, because the dcavéuer is the subject 
in § ro and also in §§ 12 and 13, and because it does not require 
us to stretch the meaning of zoveiv so as to include what is after all 
maoxew. Jackson adopts a third course. He takes the § closely 
in connexion with § 10, omits é (as a dittograph of the first two 
letters of eet), and makes 7 xelp cat 6 oixérns the subjects of the 
verbs ddiei and move. ‘I suppose the sentence thus altered,’ he 
says, ‘to be a justification of the distinction just made between 6 ré 
aixov [sc. moeiv| dmdpxer and @ 1d éxdvra rodro woeiv. ‘The Paraph. 
seems to have understood the sentence asI do.’ The following 
are the Paraphrast’s words—@aivera: S€, dre 6 Stavépov ddixet cal? 
airé, 6 dé NapBdvev Kata ovpB_eBnkds’ exetvos yap adixet Kad’ abo, ds Exav 
rovro mou. ‘Exav S€ tis movet, Grav 7 map ait@ tis mpdkews 7 aitia Kal 
9} apxy tod moveiv' THs Sé Suavouns 7 apxy mapa TG diaveyovt 6 dpa 
Stavépov To mréov adixel Ka aitd, GAN odx 6 Sbexdpevos* od yap ex’ aite 
early } dpxn, Kabas cipnta. Ov yap 6 modv Ta Gdika ddikeiv déyerat, el 
pay kata oupBeBnkds’ Somep déyeras kal 4} xelp ovevew, i paxatpa, 7} 
Aidos, map’ ois odk eatww apyy Tod hédvov, odde ad’ éavtdv mpdrrovow" 
Gdixa pév yap motor, ddikovor dé ovdapas. 

It seems to me that we cannot thus regard the AapBdvev or Exov 
as a mov, and take # yelp kat 6 oikérns as parallel to him. But 
it would be possible to follow Jackson in omitting é, and making 
4 xelp kal 6 oixérns the subjects of the verbs, and yet not regard 
these agents as parallel to the AapBdver. One might regard them 
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1186 b.31. as examples of ra mowdvra in the sense of dpyava, as distinguished 


> 


from rd-aowtvra kupiws, or dpxyai dev mpdtws 7 Kivnois, to which 
latter class the S.avépov, as éedv, has been assigned. ‘Thus the 
words déev 4 apxh ths mpdewas in § 10 would suggest § 11, and 
the connexion between the two §§ might be exhibited thus— 
‘the woteiv of the diavéuwr, as voluntary initiator or dpx1 THs mpakews, 
is moeiv in the primary sense, for (émét)-moeivy has a secondary 
sense in which @pyava are said moiv. For émet introducing 
a similar parenthesis, see Z. WV. vii. 12. 2, b. 36. But is it 
necessary to omit ér, and refuse to regard the sentence as simply 
saying—‘If the diavéuov be a mere instrument in the hands of 
another ov« adie? but moet. rd dduea’? The case indeed seems 
hardly worth mentioning: but is it less worth mentioning than 
that—ei pev dyvodv, mentioned in§ 12? Jackson’s note on § 12 is— 
‘ The argument is contained in the words «i ywaokov éxpivev adixos, 
mAeovertet Kai adtos 7) xapttos i) Tiuwpias. The words ei pev ayvoev— 
7d mparoy merely set aside the case of ignorance as irrelevant to our 
present remarks. Why then, it may be asked, may not § 11 
merely set aside the case of compulsion as irrelevant to our present 
remarks? It is indeed quite in the writer’s manner to give us a 
complete list of formally possible cases. 

On the whole, then, I am inclined, with Mich. Eph., Grant, and 
Ramsauer, to make 6 d:avépov (conceived as mou@v addov émirdEavros ) 
the subject of dducet and movei—as if we read, ért, emel modAayds 76 
moveiy éyerar kal eotw ws Ta aypuya kreiver Kal 4 yelp Kal 6 oiKérns 
emuragavtos—enitdgavros pev ovv et expivev, ovK diel mrovet Oé Ta GdiKa. 
The reading of Kb Nb Pb and New Coll.—pé after émrdéavros 
instead of after dé:cei—is worth notice as pointing to a ‘fault’ in 
the juncture of the vulgate. 

For 1a dipuxa b. 30, of Met. A. 1. 981 a. 30 80d Kal tobs dpyxeréx- 
Tovas mepl EkagTov TiwwTépous Kal pGAAov €idévat vouiCouey TOY xetpoTExVvOv 
kai copatépous, Ore Tas airias Tdv movovpévov ioacw, rors 8 dSomep Kab 
Trav dYixav Evia, moueiv pev, odk €iddra SE sroveiv & mrovei, otov Kaler Td Trip. 
‘Fritzsche refers to Plato Legg. ix. 873 E day 8€ adipuxdv me Wuxis 
dOpwnov orepnon ... Sikaotny pev ate kabiféro trav yerdvey roy 
éyyvrata 6 mpoonkoy yéve. . He refers also to Pausan. vi. 11 
Apdkav ’AOnvaiots Ocopors ypdyas ouxodis, imepdpice Kal ra dyuya, 
el ye éumeody te €€ aitay amoxteiverey dvOpmxov—also to Aeschines 
Contra Cles. 244 kal yap av ein dewdv, & AOnvaior, ct Ta pév Edda Kar 
rods NiGous kal tov oidnpoy, Ta Apova Kal dyvdpova, édy T® €urecdvra 
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amoxreivy, UreropiCopuer, Kai edv tus abrov Svaxphonrat, Ty Xélpa THY TovTO 1136 b. 31. 
mpagacav xapls Tod gaHpatos Oimropev Annoobérny dé . . : see also the 

°AQ. mohiteta ch. 57 p. 145 ed. princ. ducager & 6 Baoireds xa of 
GvdoBactdeis kat Tas tSv aixoy Kai tév Gov (dov—and Pausan. 

i. 28 76.8 ev Ipuraveig xadovipevor, évOa TO adnpw kal Tacw Spoias rots 

GWixors SurdCovow, 


§ 12. dyvodv] 4 dyvora 4 kad” éxaora, not 4 KaOddov, must be under- b. 32. 
stood here.” An unjust decision made in unavoidable ignorance 
of particulars is not unjust in the eye of the law of the State (7d 
vopixoy dixaov), but nevertheless it violates ‘the fitness of things’ 
(ro mp&rov, 2. e. Td puorkdy Sikaov). ‘The Paraph. seems to be wrong 
in supplying rods vduous after dyvody. Of a judge who decided in 
ignorance of the véuoe of his State it could hardly be said ovd« adcKcet 
kata 70 vopikdv Sikaov. In AZ. MW. i. 33. 1196 b. 1 the distinction 
marked here by the words ov& ddikos 9 Kpiows éoriv, Zot & ws Gdixos 
is explained thus—ore péev 9 adicet Core dé 7 ovK ddiKet? 7 pev yap Td 
TH adnOeia Kai rH dicer bv Sikavoy pay expwwev tadty peév ddixel, 7 de Td 


tla a ee , 2 > a 
avt@ Ooxody eivat dikatov, ovK ddixel. 


meovektet Kat adtds| If the diavénov, with full knowledge of the 1187 a. 1. 
law under which he is acting, and of the circumstances of the 
particular case, make an unfair distribution between A and B, he 
must do so to serve some personalend. Not only will the favoured 
party ¢xee ro mAgov (perhaps without being chargeable with déd.«ia), 
but more than that (cai), the dayézor himself too will éxe rd mhéov. 


§ 13. tod &8ixjparos| the material result of rd dducetv—the unfair 4. 2- 
share assigned to the favoured party. 


Sid Tata] Sud yap 7) Tywwpiar. 


Kal yap én’ éxeivg tov dypdv Kpivas] This is the reading of K? a. 3. 
adopted by Rassow (forsch. p. 62) and Bywater, én’ éxeivp meaning 
éml Tr pepicacda tod ddujparos. The reading of other MSS. is 
ér éxeivov 6 Tov aypov xpivas, Where ékelvor are of pepirdpevor Tov 
aSicnparos—the unfair distributor and the favoured receiver who 
share between them the profits of the transaction, the former 
getting a bribe, the latter too large a share in the distribution. 
Jackson paraphrases this § well—‘If the judge secures to himself 
xdpts OF Tywpia by giving an unjust award, he is just as much a 
mdcovéxtns as if he were to share the plunder with the receiver. 
For it is not essential that the unjust distributor should take a share 


1137 a. 3. 


a 4. 


ale 


: 


a. 8. 


a. 9. 


a. ll. 
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of the property distributed, since even if his share takes a more 
substantial form than ydpis and ripepia, he may receive it, not in 
land (land being the article distributed), but in money.’ 


§§ 14-16.] Jackson places these §§ after ch. 1. § 3, giving his 
reasons for doing so on pp. xili-xvi of his Jatroduction. I am 
ready to admit that these §§ suit the context of the first chapter 
better than they suit that of the ninth; but I-cannot admit that this 
proves, or even renders probable, the conclusion that the first 
chapter is their original locus. The Fifth Book, especially in its 
latter part, is, to my mind, a collection of materials waiting for 
arrangement, rather than a treatise which has fallen into disarrange- 
ment. Nothing that I have read (English or foreign) on the subject 
of ‘Dislocations in the Text’ has made me doubt the correctness 
of what, after all, is bound to be the prima facie view—that the 
order (or disorder) of the Fifth Book is swés/antally that in which 
the original compiler threw his materials. There are doubtless 
many omissions and interpolations in the text as we have it which 
add to the original confusion of the compilation : but the numerous 
transplantations (often of short passages to distant places), which we 
are asked by certain modern critics to assume, are quite a different 
thing. It may be admitted, however, that the place which the 
chapter on émetxera now occupies (cutting in two, as it does, the 
discussion of 16 éxdvra déikeioOar and 76 adréy abroy ddikeiv) is incon- 
sistent even with the low standard of arrangement actually attained 
in the Book. 


$14. kat Sodvar ty xeipt 76 dpydpiov] I agree with Williams 
against Jackson that this means ‘delivering a bribe’—a vicious 
action, like the other actions ec eae | suggested by 
the dpyvpiov of § 13. 


GANG 7d HBL EXovtas Taira movetv obre fdSiov ovr em adtois| The 
Paraph. Heliodorus has—ré pév yap mpaga ta dixaa } rd dia, Kat } 
Sotvar dpyvpuoy 7) matdéa tov mAnoiov, padiy eore Kal Tod Bovdopevov® Td 
dé 7) Suxacoodyns e€w exor 7 ddixias, 5 xpdvov Kai doxnoews Seira, dC ds 
e€ers 7) Sixauds tus 7) AduKos A€éyerat, TovTo b€ ovK got ep’ fpiv, Sore dua 
TG Bovreoba kai padioy etvar krnoacOar. 


§15.] See 4. MV. ii. 4. §§ 3-6. 


AN’ od. tad7’ «.7.N.] ‘but it is only cara cupSeBnxds that actions 
prescribed by law are identical with ra 8ikaa’ (Jackson). It is not 
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enough, in order to perform ‘just actions,’ to find out the actions 1187 a. 11. 
which the law declares to be just, and perform them according to 

pattern. Actions are ‘just’ only when they spring from the habit 

of justice, which no mere study of the requirements of the law will 

give a man. 


venoneva] Perhaps suggested by the dcavéuov of §§ 8-13. Kb, a. 13. 
Mb, H® have yerdueva, which seems to be a mere blunder. 


tobro 8} mov Epyov «.7.4.] Bywater (Conérib. p. 49) says— in 
lieu of rotro dé I restore rodro 64, or if any one prefers it, rodro [8e], 
in order to keep up the correspondence in construction and sense 
between this clause and that which comes just after, in ]. 16: in the 
one case an act is said to be mAcov épyov xré. and in the other 
TosovTov épyov xré.’ ‘This seems decisive against Bekker’s cuvnéva. 
GXN’ od radr’ éort ra Sikata GAN’ i) Kata ovpBEByKds, GAG Tes mparTspeva 
kal Tws veudspeva Sixata’ todTo dé x.r.A. With either text, however, the 
meaning is—To learn to ‘know’ Sika, as the Ppdvpos (who must 
have the és of dicasoovvn) knows them, is more difficult than to 
learn to know tyvewad as the experienced iarpés ‘knows’ them. The 
commentators compare JZ, JZ. il. 3. 1199 a. 27 od yap oKoret 6 dduxos 
ovde Svvarat kpivery Td dmhas dyabby Kal 7d abT@ ayaOdy, dda Scapapraver, 
tis 8€ ppovnceas Todt eatt, TO dpOGs SvvacGa Taira Oewpeir, Spolws Somep 
emt tav Kar’ larpixny TO perv dnr@s Vyrevdv Kal 7d Hyretas Toutikdy oldapev 
dmavres, drt €AXEBopos Kai 7d eAarnptov kal ai Topal kai ai Kavoets byrewd 
eiow kal vytetas moutixd, GAN duos ovd« €xopev THY larpiKyy emaTnuny’ ov 
yap ere oSapev 7d kal Exactov dyabsy, Somep 6 larpds oidev tim earl rodr 
dyabov kai mére Kal mds Siaxempero’ €v TovT@ yap fSn 7 larpiKn emorhpn. 
Ta pev odv amas byvewwa ciddres Guws ok Exopev OvSE mapakohovOet Huiv 7 
iarpixr emotnun as 8 avros 6 ddikos. dre pev ody amas kal 7 Tuparvis 
dyabiv kai ) dpx7 Kai 7 eEovoia, older" GAN’ et adTe@ dyabov 7 py, 7) Tre, 7) 
mas Stakeipére, ovkére oidev. Jackson quotes Plato, Phaedr. 268 A-C, 
where the person who ék AiBdlov modev akovoas 7) TepiTvx@v Pappakiors 
iarpos oterat etvat, odd€v éraloy ris téxvys is described as pavdpevos. 


§ 16. 8¢ adtd 8é TodT0] 16 olecOai ep’ abrois eivas TO adicciv. The a. 17. 
opinion criticised in this § ignores the distinction between a divays 
and a és stated in v. 1. 4—Ovvayis pev yap kal emotnpn SoKet TOV 
evavtiov 4 aii eiva, eis 8 4 evavtia r&y evavtiav ov. ‘ This opinion 
that justice implies its contrary, as if it were an art (dvvauss), would 
be a consequence,’ says Grant, ‘of the Socratic doctrine that justice 
is knowledge. Plato saw what this doctrine led to, and drew out 


1187 a. 17. 


a. 26. 
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the paradoxical conclusion, Rep. 334 A (ei dpa 6 Sixatos dpyvptoy 
dewds uddrrew, Kal Krénrew Sess), Hipp. Min. 375-6 (ovKodv 7 
dwvararépa Kal copwrépa avrn (sc. Wvxn) dpeivav odca épdvy kat dupo- 
repa paddov Suvapévn mroveiv, kal Ta KaNa Kal Ta alcXpa mepl TaTay épyaciav 
375 E). The Aristotelian theory that justice is a moral state (e&ts) 
set the difficulty at rest.’ 


§ 17.] Jackson places this § in chapter 1, §-9 after ra abrois ayaba 
(see his Introd. p. xvi). 


tov dhs dya0dv] Mich. Eph. points out that ra dmhés ayaéd or 
‘things good in themselves’ are of two kinds—viz. (1) things good 
in themselves in the sense of being always and without qualification 
good—the dperai and the évépyeca kar’ adrds: and (2) things good 
in themselves in the sense of being good in the abstract, but not 
necessarily good in all circumstances—money good in itself, or 
generally, but bad in the possession of the profligate. It is with 
ra dmdds ayabd in this second sense that di«aocdvn has to do: for in 
respect of ra dm\és dyad in the first sense there can be no mAecoveEia. 
His note is interesting and may be transcribed—jv av cadeotépa 
7) AeEss, ed oVTws mas Elyev" TaV SiKaiwy Td pev ws ElpnTaL vEepNTiKdy, TO s 
emavopbwtikoy? raira d€ ro Suaveynrixdy Kal 7d émavopbwrikiy ev TovTos 
€oTlv Tois peTéxovot TOV dmhas ayabav, év ots eotiv H evSatpovia, dmrAGs SE 
dyaéa éort kupias Ta Ti abrav pices dyad, oiov ai dperal Kal ai kar’ avras 
evepyerat’ Sevrepoy dé amas dyaba ra dpyarikd kai ai Suvdpets dyaba dvra 
Tois kata iow exovow ov tois mapa diow, iva dé éote Ta dpyaviKa 
dyaba kai ai duvdpes, capnvifav, énnyayev ev ois eat tmepBody Kal 
€dAewis, TAOdTos Tipal, Svvacreta moditiKH, ev TovToLs ‘yap UmepBodi} Kal 
eAdewis. GAN’ odk év Tois ams dyabois rais dperais’ ev yap tais dperais 
apirpévacs ovoais kal pecornreow, os Sédetkrat, drepBory Kal €Aderis od« 
éorw ev ois & eorw tmepBody Kal ~drdevWis, €v TovTois Kal Td meoveKTeiv 
kal pecoverteiv. kart’ dperny & ov yiverar mAcovekia, ov yap oidy Te TwWds 
dpetiy AaBev Bracdpevov tov Exovra, ws emt TOY YpnudTav Kal KTNWdTO@V 
yivera’ €v yap rovros Kab? Spay dfatpetrar Bia Bde rovde 75 y@plov Tiy 
dpmehdv twos, Ta oud, tiv avdpeiav Tod dvdpetov apedéoba, 7) Thy 
emtaTipny Tod extoThpovos Big ovdels Sivarar. Sv ody éxovow of avOpwror 
imepBodiy Kal Ere, év rovros Ta Sikara, 1d yap divacbar TovT@v Tov 
dya0av Kai mdéov te €xew Kal €Aarrov, rept tHv TobTOV vouny Kal éravicwow 
ra Oixad €orw. erret ois ye pndév €or Tav ToLovT@Y dyabdy, TovToLs ods 
tmepBoh t&v tovovrav odd Ereupis éorw, ei dé pi adrar, ovdé Td 


> A a t e rc 
enavopOarikdy 7 Td Siaveyntixdy Sixaov, év pév odv Tois Oeois ev ols od 
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c= > , S 7 » > , - oh ~ cal 
mhovros, ov Sdéa, ov Tin, odk dpxn, od« HAO oddev TeV ToLOvT@Y ayabév, 1187 2.26. 
IX , > iy 
ovde Sikaov ovre Siaveyntixdy obte StopOwrixdy tmdpyer. GAN odde ols 
x > Bee ey? Cop mai a 
€oTw, ovor b€ dmdrois ind tpupis kai dkohacias kat mdons doedyelas, 


toe > , a4 / Yd lol ; rs 
ov €V TOUTOLS E€OTLY Olkardv Tl T@YV ELPNKEVO@V, 


exouor 8° drepBodty év tovrors Kal eden] Kb and Lb omit & a.27. 
rovtots. I do not think that ev rovrous= ev rois dmhds dyabois, although 
coming immediately after év rovrous = the persons, need trouble us 
much in careless writing like the present. 


peéxpt Tou] sc. dpeAra : of. LN. vii. 13. 4 Kai edruxia iepBddXovea a. 30. 
épmddids éeorw kT, 


Sia Todt avOpdmuvdy éorw] 7.¢. man is neither Oeds nor Onpiov. 
‘At present éoriv has no evident subject. Should we read 86 
instead of dd? Susemihl (Bursian’s /ahresb. 1876, p. 278) points 
out that this alteration was suggested by Zwinger’ (Jackson). Is 
the reading of [—rodtro § dvOpemudv éorw not worth consideration ? 
Todro would be 16 péxpe tov apeAwa eivar ra amdds ayaa. On 
the margin of CCC I find yp. da rodro § avOpamwév eorw. May 
not the dd of the vulgate represent a dittograph d¢? It is easy 
to imagine a scribe, with an original péxype tov roito & avOpamwdv 
eorw before him, writing péxpse todo dé rovro b€ dvOpamwédv éorw: and 
it is not a difficult step from this to the péype rov dia rodro 8€ avOpe- 
mivdv esrw Of the margin of CCC. The contractions for &d and 6 
are easily confounded. 


CHARTER: =x. 


ARGUMENT. 


Concerning Equity. The relation of Equity to Justice has caused some 
difficulty. The two strike us as not being exactly the same; and yet, on the 
other hand, since * equitable’ 1s popularly used as a term of praise for ‘ good,’ tt 
seems illogical to distinguish it from ‘just, which, in its wide sense, ts the 
same as‘ good?” If‘ equitable’ and ‘just’ are to be distinguished, one of them, 
it would appear, ts not ‘ good’; and if both are‘ good,’ why distinguish them ? 
The solution of this difficulty zs that the ‘ equitable’ and the ‘ just’ are genert- 
cally the same,i.e. both ‘good, but the ‘equitable’ is the better, Equity 
is a higher form of justice ; it is not the justice of the letter of the law, but that 
of the spirit which corrects the letter. The law, by reason of the complicated 
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nature of its subject-matter, is necessarily general in its terms, and sometimes fails 
to meet the just claims of an individual case. Here equity stepsin and supplies 
the defect. Indeed there are some cases about which we.cannot have a law at 
all, but must provide for them, as they arise, by special decree. Where the 
stones are irregularly shaped the builder must use a flexible rule. 

The ‘ equitable’ then ts ‘just, being better. not than the “ just’ as such, but 
than its necessarily imperfect realization in law. It ts the correction of law 
where it falls short by reason of its generality. The equitable man zs the man 
who habitually makes such correction, and although he may have the letter of 
the law on his side, is unwilling to press his legal right harshly, preferring to 
take less than his due. 


Introductory Note.—t seems to be generally agreed that this 
chapter is misplaced here in the MSS. Jackson puts it at the 
end of the Book; Ueberweg (fzs¢. Phzi. vol. i. p. 147, English 
Transl.) inserts it (preceded by chapter 9, §§ 14-17, 1137 a. 4-30) 
after chapter 8, ze. after cvyyvopouxd 1136 a. 9. The reasons 
for preferring Ueberweg’s rearrangement are (1) that the construc- 
tive treatment of Justice becomes continuous, and the dzopia 
contained in chapters 9 and 11 of the vulgate form an appendix 
to the Book: (2) that the remarks on émetkeca follow closely on 
the discussion contained in chapter 8. A comparison of het. 
i. 13 makes it probable that they ought to follow even more 
closely than they do in Ueberweg’s rearrangement—z.e. that 
chapter 9, §§ 14-17 ought not to intervene between the end of 
chapter 8 and the beginning of chapter 10, but be otherwise 
disposed of—I do not venture to suggest how. In P/ez. i. 13 the 
discussion of émeixera arises immediately out of a discussion, 
closely resembling that in £. JV. v. 8, of the various degrees of 
guilt attaching to the Bdd8a which come before the courts of 
justice. If, as seems probable, the writer of Z. VV. v. 8 had Rhef. 
i. 13 before him, or in his recollection, when he wrote, he would 
naturally go immediately on from cuyyvepouxd (1136 a. 9) to the 
discussion of émteixera. 

Ueberweg accounts for the disorder in the text of the last 
three chapters of /. JV. v by the misplacement of the leaves of - 
an archetype MS. 

It may be only an accidental coincidence—but it seems worth 
noticing in connexion with this hypothesis of misplaced leaves— 
that the mass of text from 1176 a. 11 to 1174 a. 30 (Z. Mx. 
ch. 5, § 9-ch. 7, § 4) omitted by K> is twice as large -as that 
contained in the chapter on émeékea, v. 10; twice as large as that 
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contained in v. 11; and equal to that intervening between the 
end of chapter 8 (1136 a. 9) and the beginning of the chapter on 
énteixeva, Chapter 10. There are 88 Bekker’s lines in the passage 
(1176 a. 11-1177 a. 30) omitted by Kb; 43 in the chapter on 
emteixeva ; 43 in the following chapter, v. 11; and 87 from the end 
of v. 8 to the beginning of v. ro. 

The lacuna in K> was probably caused by the absence of two 
leaves (each containing about 43 Bekker’s lines) from the ancient 
manuscript of which K> is a transcript. Fol. 1217 in KP ends 
with ra yap airad rovs (1176 a. 11) and fol. 121 (the other side of 
the same leaf) begins with pev keyopynynpévav 6 pév (144752, 30), the 
lacuna not being indicated in any way by the scribe, who, it would 
seem, was unconscious of its existence. 

On the other hand it would be going too far if we were 
to say that the disorder in the text of v. 9-11 was probably 
caused by a misplacement of archetype leaves containing each 
about 43 Bekker’s lines. The ‘disorder’ to be explained by the 
hypothesis is, after all, not a definite indisputable fact like the 
lacuna in Kb, At any rate it would be satisfactory, before attaching 
much importance to the quantitative relation subsisting between 
the lacuna in K>P and certain passages in v. 9-11, to be able to 
point to other cases of ‘disorder’ in the /. V. which could be 
explained by the hypothesis of an archetype leaf of 43 Bekker’s 
lines. I confess that as yet I have not found any such cases. The 
space intervening between v. 4, 12 (1132 b. 9) and v. 5, 9 (1133 a. 
14), to which I turned first, does not seem to have anything to do 
with an archetype leaf of 43 lines. 

I append Phez. i. 13. 1373 b. 25-1374 b. 23 for future reference, 

-and to show how naturally the chapter on éemeikea takes its place 
between ch. 8 and ch. 9, after cvyyvopovkd 1136 a. 9: dmdvtev dn 
tov adiknpdrav Sinpnpévov, Kai TOY pev dvT@v mpds Td Kowdy T&v € mpds 
@ov kai mpds Govs, dvadaBdrres ri €oriy 76 adixcioOa, Aéyoper. Eore 
8) 7d AdixeicOar 7d md Exdvros Ta Adica mdoyew" 7d yap adiKelv Sprorae 
mpdrepov éxovctov elva, met 8 dvdykn tov adiKotpevov BddrrecOat kal 
dxovoias Brdmrecbat, ai pév BAdBat ek rSv mpdrepov avepal eiaw* ta yap 
dyaba kai ta Kaka eipnra Ka’ abra mpdrepov, kal Ta cxovora, Ort €oTw doa 
clddres, Gat’ avdyken mdvra Ta éykAnpara i mpos TO Kowvov 7 mpos TO iScov 
elvat, kal 4 dyvootvros Kal dkovros i) Exdvros Kal €iddtos, Kal TOUT@Y TA pev 
mpoeNopevou ra dé did mdOos. mepl pév ody Ovpod pyOycerat ev Trois mepl Ta 
man, moia S€ mpoaipodyra Kal mas €xovres, elpnta. mpérepov. éret & 
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A 4 A ‘ > , > i; a KA s 
Gporoyodvres moAAdKis mempayévat i) TO exlypappa ovx dpodoyotow 7 mept 
e - ’ ‘ ‘¢ , > i} 
8 7d émiypappa, oiov AaBeiv pev add’ od KAEYat, Kai mardgar mpdrepov adr 
n A rd 4 > > > 
ody tBpica, Kal ovyyevérOar GAN od potxedoat, 7) KACYar pev GAN ovxX 
A A ‘ rd > > / a 
fepoovAnoa, od yap Ocod tt, i) emepydoacOa pev add’ ov Snpociay, 7 
6 - A ~ ba a ‘ X 
SverhéxOau prev Trois modepiors GAN’ od mpododva, Sia Tadra deot dy Kal tept 
, A , / i PaA c / 
rovtay Siwpicbar, ti Kdomn, Ti VBpis, Ti potxeta, OmwS Eay TE UTApXeELY 
> , A , oa 
édy re ph imdpxev Bovdopeba Serxvivat, Exouev eupavicew ro dixaoy. Ere 
A a C2 o x ae 4 > 
dé mdvra Ta Towadra rept Tov Gdikov evar Kal haddov 7 pt) GdiKov 7 audio- 
Led > ~ S x a cal 
Brtnots* év yap TH mpoatpérer 7 poxOnpia kat rd ddikeiv, Ta O€ ToLadTa TaY 
e ¢ \ ie > \ > 
Gvopdrav mpooonpaiver tiv mpoatpecty, otov vBpis Kat KAomN* ov yap et 
r ‘a 3) rp a 
éndrakev mdvras UBpicev, GAN «i evexd Tov, olov Tov aTysdoaL eKeivov 7) 
lol > > ee MPL , 
aités joOjvat. ovd€ mavras, ei AdOpa EaBer, ExdeWev, GAN’ et emi BrAaBy 
v, +4? a» \ ret a c Ul \ ‘ \ ~ EA 
tovtou, ap’ ob haBe kal oereptope Eavtod. dpotws dé Kai wept Tov Grav 
"A 
exer, Gorwep kal mept TovTer. 
a a x IN cy ‘ \ , 
emet dé trav Sikaiwy kai Tov adikav fy Svo «idy’ Ta pev yap yeypappeva 
a + li lol > > 
ta & dypada, mepi dv pév of voor ayopevovow cipnta, trav 8 aypapeov 
7 s) ‘ A . a ’ > ‘ A 4 > ¢ A > a A , 
6vo éeotly cidn’ tadta 8 eotly ra pev Kal’ bmepBoAny aperns Kat Kakias, 
49 © > , , 4 aed , \ \ \ , <2 \ a 
ep ois dveidn kat €matvou kal arysiae Kal tial Kal Swpeal, oiov rd xdpw 
F = > 5 2 
exe TH Touoavte ed Kal dvrevToreiy Tov ed Tomoavra Kal BonOnTiKdy civat 
tois ditos Kal dca adda Toadra, Ta Sé Tov idiov ydépou Kal yeypappevov 
»~ \ \ > \ -~ , > »” we ey BY \ 5 
Ehrepa, TO yap emveckes Soxet Sikavoy eivat, €orw Sé emveckes TO Tapa 
A , la , ( ‘4 a A 8 ied A ‘ 
Tov yeypappevov vopov Sikaoy. ocupBaiver dé TovTo Ta pev ExdvT@Y Ta Oe 
Leer Sal 6 ca ete Nene: , Cone a \ a 
akdvT@v TG vopobeTOy, axdvray pev Grav AdOn, éExdvrav & drav px Svvwvrac 
’ . > a > 4 
Stoptcat, GAN dvayxatov pev 7 KaOddov eizetv, py 7 SE, GAN ws emi TO TOdv. 
cae: Ae a , ye , i bY a , , vY 
kat 6ga pr padiov dtopioar Ov arretpiay, oiov 7d TpGcar odnp@ myALk@ Kal 
, dese , A n i) > 
mom Twi Umodeimot yap dy 6 aiwy SiapiOuodvta. ay ody 7 adpioTror, Sén 
s a n tal 
S€ vopobernocat, avdykn amas eimety, Sore kav SaxtidAtov yoy emdpyrat 
\ a a 
Ty xeipa 7} mardgy, Kata pev Tov yeypaupevoy vdpov evoxos ~orar Kat 
adikei, kata 5€ 7d GAnOes ovk adiket, Kai Td emtetkées TODTO éotly. et dé eat 
X rr! td A > , cr ~ J an 
TO eipnpevov TO emtetkes, havepov moid eoTe Ta ervetKh Kal OVK emtetKi, Kal 
° > cr A e al col fol 
Totot OUK emterkeis AvOpwmor’ ed’ ots Te yap Sei ovyyvopuny exew, erveckh Taira, 
Meee 2e , : , A 7m 
kal TO Ta apapTnpata kal Ta aduKnpara pi Tod toou af.ody, pyde Ta drvyjpara’ 
» > , ‘ a , ‘ A > A 4 c U .% 
€orw dtuxjpata pev doa tmapddoya kal wy amd poxOnpias, dpaptnuara dé 
a \ aN ¥ a re A , 10 , Se , , eae. 
doa p2 mapdAoya kal py ard movnpias, adiknuara b€ doa pire mapdAoya and 
° \ Cal 
movnpias te coriy’ Ta yap Ov emOvpiay dd momnpias. kal Td Tois avOpw- 
, 
mivos ovyywookew emvetkes. kal Td pu) mpds Tov vdpov GAA mpos Tov 
/ ‘ 4 A 2 A , > A a 
vopobérny, kat pi) mpos Tov Adyov GAG mpds THY Sidvotavy ToD vopobérov 
cal ‘ \ ‘ AY aI > 
okorew, Kal pn mpos THY mpagw adda mpds Ty mpoaipeow,, Kal pu) apes TO 
Hépos GAXa mpos Td Odor, be moids Tis viv, GANA Troids Tis HY det Uh ws ent 
TO mohv, Kai Td pynpovetery pGddrov Sv erabev dyabdv 4 Kaxav, Kar 
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ayabav &y erable paddov fj emoincev, al rd dvéxerbar adixovpevov, kat 
TO paddov Ady@ eOéhew KpiverOa i} Epyw. kal 7d eis Siaurav pddov # els 
dikny Bovreoba iévav 6 yap Swauryrhs 7d erveckes dpa, 6 S€ Steacrips rov 
vowor" Kat Tovrou Evexa Siairntns ebpébn, Smas Td emetkes icxin. mepl pev 
obv Tov émetkay Siwpicbe tov Tpdrov TovTor. 

In the AZ. M. (ii. 1.1198 b. 24) émeixeva is discussed in con- 
nexion with evyrepootvn—z.e. among the intellectual es, in a 
context corresponding to Z. J. vi. 11. 1. 


§ 1. kal émi 7a GANa erarvoivtes petahépoper dvtt tod d&yabod] 7. ¢. 1187 a. 35. 
emawwovvres petapéepouev TO emueikes dyti Tod ayabod Kal émi ra GAAa— 
‘from men (a8pa rév rovodrov) we transfer the term émetkés to things 
also (perapépoper kai emi ra Gdda) as a term of praise instead of the 
term dya6év’—or ‘ we use émueeés as a general term of praise instead 
of dya6év.’ See Grant’s note on this §, and Fritzsche’s note on 
E. NV. viii. 11. 5 for the history of the meanings of émveckyns. Derived 
from eixés, it means originally (as in Homer) ‘ meet’ or ‘ suitable’— 
z.e. in the particular circumstances of a case. ‘Thus in v. 4. 3 the 
emecxns is the morally good man as distinguished from the qaidos 
or bad man; in ix. 6. 2 of éme:keis, the honourable citizens, are op- 
posed to 6 djpos; while, in the present chapter (§ 8), the émtens or 
equitable man is opposed to the dkpiSodicaos. In all cases the 
‘goodness’ marked by the term émetés would seem to be that 
which consists in correspondence, as exact as posszble, with given 
conditions, as distinguished from adsolu/e perfection—ré axpiBeés. 
A man is émetkns gud modirns; but it would be a solecism to call 
him émetkys gud copds: and in Isocrates Helene 209 a. b 16 émekas 
do€d¢etv, ‘to form probable opinions’ (Jebb, A#ze Oraz. vol. ii. p. 52), 
is opposed to 16 dxpiBds émiaracOa, ‘to have an exact knowledge’: 
TOAD kpeirréy éort mept TOY Xpyoipwv erreds So§dCew i) mepi rdv axpnorav 


akpiBas ériaracba, 


TO Ady dxohoudoGor] 72... if we follow out the logical implication b. 2. 
of the conception émeikés. 


4 yap 7d Sixatoy od oroudaioy, 4 73 emuetkés 08 Bikacoy, et &Xo] b. 4. 
The easiest way out of the difficulty involved in these words is to 
omit od dixaov with Giphanius, Coraes, and more recent editors. 

T and NP omit od Sixaov «i, the former having vel enim justum non 

studiosum, vel epiices aliud. Michelet (followed by Fritzsche), 

retaining the words od dikaoy ei dddo, places the comma after of 
mm 


7 b.4. 


b. 8. 


b. 11. 


b. 19. 


b. 21. 


b. 23. 


b. 25. 
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instead of after Sikauov. It is very unsafe, however, to accept as 
final any suggestion which may be offered for the emendation of 
a passage like this consisting of short clauses introduced by # and 
ei. Such clauses were often omitted by scribes, and often repeated. 
Bywater has perhaps shown proper caution in leaving the text as 
the majority of the MSS. give it. 


§ 2. Sixaiou twds| explained below as rod vopipou diaiov. 


§§ 8, 4.] Fritzsche and Jackson compare Plato, Politicus 294 A- 
C; see especially the words—ovxoiv ddvvaroy eb Exew mpos Ta pndémore 
dma 1d 81a mavrds yeyvdpevoy amdoiv. Cf. also FRhet. i. 13 quoted 
above in introductory note to this chapter. 


§ 4. airov] ‘Causa unde duplex illud justum exsistat, ostenditur.’ 
Ramsauer. 


e00Us| See Bonitz on A@ez, FT. 1004 a. 5—‘ imdpyxer yap edOvs yevy 
éxovra k.t.A. Similem usum adverbii edOvs, cf Cat, 12. 14 a. 32, 
An. Pr.i. 16. 36a. 6. Ens et unum, ait, suapte natura, edévs, in 
genera quaedam dividuntur.’ 

tovattn | adpucros Paraph.—z.e. mept fis ody oidy re dpOds eimeiv 
kaOénov. 

§ 5. téte dps exer «.7.0.] Fritzsche aptly compares here Riker. 
i, 13. 1374 b. 11 eémtetkes Td py mpds Tdv vopov GAA pds Tov vopobErny 
oxoreiv Kal pu) mpos Toy Adyov GAAA mpds THY dSidvoray Tod vopobérov. 


etrev| This is the reading of K> alone. It is to be preferred to 
the «imo of all other MSS. ‘because,’ as Jackson says, ‘it is 


distinctly assumed that the vopodérns is not present and therefore 
does not pronounce.’ 


§ 6. od tod dads BE GANA tod Bid 7d Gahds dpaprhparos] rd 
émhds dixaiov is justice not qualified in relation to the requirements 
of this or that particular case—the justice of the general rule ; 76 
dua 7d dwAds dydprnpa is the failure of the general rule, by reason 
of its generality (Sua 1d dws), to meet the requirements of a par- 
ticular case: cf with the dhés of this passage the use of dma in 
the sentence quoted from the Politicus 294 C in note on §§ 3, 4, 
b. 11. A rule, in so far as it is general and unqualified, cannot fit 
individual cases, in so far as ney, are never odualnee but always 


particularly qualified—ddvvaroy ed eyew mpds ra pndémore dmda Td Sid | 
mavros yryvopevoy dmdouv, 
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I cannot agree with Jackson that dyapriparos is suspicious, or 1187 b. 25. 
that the Paraphrast’s duaprdyovros may possibly be the right reading, 
“Apdprnpa, I take it, has been carefully selected to mark the concrete 
result (cf. ddupatos v. 9. 13) of the application of the general rule. 


Sid. 75 Kalddou] exactly equivalent to 84 15 dmhds above. b. 27. 
Wydiopatos| See note on ra Wyduoparddy v. 7. 1, b. 24. b. 29. 


§ 7. Tijs AcoBias oikoSopias 6 pohiBSivos kavdv] By AcoBia oiko- b. 30. 
Sonia we are to understand ‘Cyclopean building’ in which large 
polygonal stones were employed, and fitted together, as at Tiryns ; 
and the podi8duwos xavdv is to be explained as a flexible piece of 
lead which was first accommodated to the irregular surface of a 
stone already laid in position, and then applied to other stones 
with the view of selecting one of them with irregularities which 
would fit most closely into those of the stone already laid. 
Fritzsche, in his important note here, quotes an authority who 
mentions that a flexible rule is still used at Verona when a wall is 
being built of polygonal stones. 

The parallel between the easy morals for which the Lesbians 
were noted and their podiSdwos xavov was not likely to escape the 
notice of later littérateurs (see quotations in Zell and Coraes— 
especially from Voyage du jeune Anacharsts en Grece, t. ii. ch. 3). 
Fritzsche cannot be right when he supposes that ‘ Cyclopean 
building’ was called ‘Lesbian’ because its xavéy was flexible like 
the Lesbian morality. 

The form oixo8opjs, which all other MSS. apparently give here 
for the oikoSopias of Kb and Pb, came into use later for oikoSdunors 
or olkoSopia. If oikoSoujs is right here, it is only here that it occurs 
in the Aristotelian corpus. 

Before we pass on, it may be well to notice a fragment of 
Aeschylus which Grant quotes. He merely appends it to a note 
in which the ‘Cyclopean’ explanation of AeoBia oikodopia is accepted ; 
but it might perhaps be taken to suggest another explanation. 
The fragment is given by Dindorf (7. 72), as from the @adapo- 
motot, in the following form— 

GAN’ 6 pév tis AéoBioyv harvopare 
Kop’ év tprydvois exnepawwérw prOpots. 
The xdza or kvpdrioy is a moulding on an architrave or elsewhere. 
The Doric xdza is a simple hollow; the Lesbian an undulating 
MM 2 


1137 b. 30. 


b. 33. 
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moulding, either concave above and convex below (cyma recta), 
or the reverse (cyma reversa). See Smith’s Dect. of Ant. article 
cyma. Is it suggested that the pod/BSwos xavév had anything to do 
with the Lesbzan kipa? 


§ 8.] On the Equity of the Roman Law, see Maine’s Ancdent 
Law, ch. iii, ‘Law of Nature and Equity.’ 


CHAPTER AL 


ARGUMENT. 


A man cannot act unjustly towards himself either in the general or in 
the special sense of ‘acting unjustly. Murder e.g., committed in anger, ts 
unjust in the same general sense in which all other vicious acts forbidden by 
law are unjust. The man who commits suicide, then, in anger acts unjustly. 
Towards himself? No. Towards the State; for tt 7s the State that punishes 
him. Vor can a man act unjustly in the spectal sense towards himself ; for 
that would mean that the same thing could at once be taken from and given to 
the same person. Unjust treatment implies at least two persons, one of whom 
deliberately makes an aggression on the rights of the other. The same person 
cannot be both aggressor and victim, agent and patient ; and moreover, tf the 
agent of injustice, who must be a voluntary agent, were also the patient, then 
the latter would be a voluntary patient of injustice, which, as we have shown, 
zs tmpossible. Further, if we pass in review all the modes in which unjust 
treatment may be rececved (and it must be recetwed in some particular mode), we 
jind no case in which the agent is also recipient: a man does not commit 
adultery with his own wife, break into his own house, steal his own money—in 
short, injure himself zz any one of the particular modes in which injury can be 
inflicted. ) 

The general answer, however, to the question—Can a man inflict injury on 
himself? ts No ; for he cannot voluntarily receive injury. 

To inflict injury and to receive tt are both evil, for both involve a departure . 
SJrom the mean—the agent having too much and the patient too little ; but to in- 
Jlict injury is the worse, for it implies more or less evil in the agent, while 
receiving injury does not involve evil in the patient. Indirectly, of course, the 
reception of injury may lead to consequences which are worse for the patient 
than the infliction of injury is for the agent ; but in itself the infliction is 
a greater evil than the reception of injury. 

The view that a man can injure himself owes much of its plausibility 
to a confusion between the self as a whole and a part of the self. Because the 
trrational part may encroach upon the just prerogatives of the rational part of 
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the self, it is thought that a man may act unjustly towards himself. But the 
supremacy of the rational part over the irrational part is at most only ‘just’ 
zn the metaphorical sense in which we have seen that the rule of the father over 
his child or the master over his slave is ‘just,’ 


§ 1. métepoy 8°] This chapter (with the exception of §§ 7 and 8) 1138 a. 4. 
is placed by Jackson after § 13 in chapter 9. 


ex tOv eipypévov| Jackson says ‘ze. from g. §§ 1-13” But 
does not the explanatory clause ra pév yap x«.r.A. oblige us to sup- 
pose rather that the reference is to the distinction made in ch. 1. § 8 


\ 5 Si a \ 4 Ne Voy b) 
TO PéeVv OLKALOV apa TO VOMtMOY Kal TO LoOV!t 


00 Kedever Aroktivvdvar EauTdv 6 vdj0s, & Se ph Kedever, drayopeven, | a. 6. 
Jackson’s note here is—‘ od xedever] “ Does not allow,” ze. forbids. 
Cf. the well-known use of ov« éay as the correlative of xedkevew. The 
words 4 dé pr KeAever, dmayopever are explanatory of the phrase od 
kedever. So Victorius, quoted by Cardwell. Eudemus wishes to 
say—‘ What the law dzds is dikatov, what the law forbids is dcxov.” 
Cf. 1. § 14 mpoorarret 8 6 vdpos kal ra rod avdpetou epya moreiv, oiov py 
Aelmew rHv Takw . . duoiws dé Kal Ta Kata Tas Gddas dperds Kal poyOnpias, 
Ta pev keAevov Ta & drayopevov. Not appreciating this idiomatic use 
of ov xeAevo, Grant remarks “the extraordinary assertion is made 
that whatever the law does not command it forbids. We might 
well ask, Did the Athenian law command its citizens to breathe, to 
eat, to sleep, etc.?” This criticism [z.e. Grant’s] is endorsed by 
Rassow (forschungen, p. 42). I cannot believe that the writer’s 
meaning here is correctly represented by the tautology ‘ What the 
law does not allow it forbids.’ If we understand by vépos, not 
merely statute law, but custom and fashion, it is absolutely correct 
to say ‘What vdpuos does not enjoin it forbids’: see note on oi vépo 
dyopevovor mept dmdavrev, v. 1.13, b. 14. As for the ‘idiomatic use of 
ov Kedevo ’—ov« €@ means ‘forbids’ ; but does od kedever? If excep- 
tion is to be taken to Grant’s remark quoted by Jackson, it is not, 
I think, on the ground of its non-appreciation of the ‘idiomatic use 
of od Kedevw, but because it understands vdyos in too narrow a 
sense—as Jaw, not as daw and custom. The same error deprives 
Michelet’s note of point—‘Cum apud Graecos leges non juris 
tantum, sed virtutis causa ferrentur, legibus praecepta continebantur, 
quibus magistratus edicebant, quae fieri vellent. Apud nos autem, 
stricto jure inter Romanos jam orto, lex nihil jubet, sed quae fieri 


1138 a. 6. 


a. 12. 


a, 14, 


a. 15. 


a, 16. 
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nolit, edicit, ita ut contraria Aristoteli jam nunc obtineat regula: 
Quae lex-non jubet, permittit? Nor is it necessary, with Acciaiolus, 
to suppose that & dé pi) KeAever dmayopever applies only to things 
obviously wrong. Custom (fashion, public opinion) forbids the 
most innocent actions, if it does not enjoin them. 


§ 3. 4 wédts Lnprot] The commentators quote Aeschines, Contra 
Cles. 244 édy tis abréy Siaxpnonrat, Thy xeipa THY TodTo mpd£acay xwpis 
rod odparos Oénropev, and Plato, Legg. ix. 873. The pollution of the 
city caused by the suicide was probably regarded as the chief part 
of the injury inflicted by his act: other effects would be those noted 
by Mich. Eph.—ka®? 6 dgawpeiras thy médw otparnysy 7 otpati@tny 7) 
TeyviTny 7 TLva TOLOUTOY. 


§ 4. ér] In §§ 1-3 the writer has shown that od« éorw ddicoy 
mpos abrdév, where aixov = mapdvopov. He now proceeds to show 
that the same is true where dd:xcoy = drieor. 


Kal’ 8 GSikos pdvov 6 ddiKdv] pdvoy 6 is the conjecture of Lam- 
binus for the 6 pévoy of the codd., and is approved by Zell, Ramsauer 
and Bywater. The meaning is—‘ Further, if we take 6 déduév in 
the narrow sense of adios (ddixos pdvov=drcos Or mAcovekrys), and 
not in the wide sense (éAws gadAos=mapdvopuos), it is impossible 
ddixjoa éavtdv. No MS. apparently gives pévoy 6, and all, with 
two exceptions, 6 pdévov. The two exceptions are CCC with daduxos 
6 pev ddixdy, and Ha with &cKcos 6 ddicay. An omitted pdvoy supplied 
above the line or on the margin might very easily get into the 
wrong place after 6; and would retain that place by suggesting to 
careless scribes and readers that the distinction with which the 
sentence is concerned is not that between the duoos and the mapd- 
vonos, but that between 6 ra ddica mpdrrov and 6 ddikay, as given 
e.g. in ch. g. § 3. 


lol , ° A 
toito yap ado éxeivou] Mich. Eph. has—rodro ydp now dddo 
éxeivou" TovTéoTW ToUTO TO KaTa THY mAcoveEiay Gdikov Erepdv ear éketvov 
tod KaOddou adixou, 


€oTt ydp Tes . . . mwovnpiay] z.e. there is a sense in which the 
aixos is an offender coordinate with the dSeadds e.g. and not an 
offender generally. *Aduia in one sense is mAcoveEla—a specific 
form of rompia, just as SeAia, dowria, are specific forms. It has 
however a generic sense also, in which it is equivalent to éAy 
movnpia, — 
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o08€ Kata TaUryy] Kara Ti pepiKhy Aris éorlw H mreovetla (Paraph.), 1188 a. 17. 
I prefer Bekker’s punctuation here to Susemihl’s and Bywater’s. 
The words dua yap «.r.d. are to be taken closely with dor o8é xara 
TauTnv doikel. 


adixet] Kb has décxet dv, Can a be a corruption of afrév, which a. 18. 
the sense requires? 


ka 


o cy a 
dpa yap «.7.A.] see AZ. WZ. 1. 33. 1196 a. g GAAA pay 6 ddicdv, 7 
> - r © a 
adiket, mAetov exer, 6 8 adikovpevos, 7 adiKetrar, €XaTTov. €i dpa aitds abrov 
20 - > nY4 \ ca | \ \ aN t ‘ = bs ‘ 
aOiket, evdéxerat Tov avTov KaTd Tov avTov xpdvov Kal mAciov Exe kal 


€Xarrov. adda Todr’ ddvvatov’ ovK dpa éevdéxerar adrdy avrov douKeiv. 
év mAeloow] ‘implies more than one person’: cf v. 3. 4, 5. a, 19. 


§ 5. em Se... ™pdtepor | ‘The words éxovoudy re kai €x mpoaipécews,’ a. 20. 
says Jackson, ‘are not necessary to the argument. Indeed 16 
> al = LM > 4 
ddixeiy is not necessarily ex mpoapécews: I have therefore translated 
the phrase “voluntary or deliberate, and aggressive.”’ But see 
below, note on 6 yap dirt érade a. 21. 


mpdtepov]| sc. TO ddiceiy rod ddixeioOat. a, 21. 


6 yap Sidr. emabe x.7.4.] Jackson’s note here is—‘ od yap dpe 6 
Gupd mov, GdN 6 dpyicas 8.§ 9. Does this mean that 6 7d aird 
dvtumoay Of the present passage and 6 Oupa ody of 8, § g are 
identical? If they are, then the argument is—‘ ddcety is deliberate 
and aggressive: for the @vz6 modv, who does not act deliberately 
and is not an aggressor, ov doxet adixeiv.. This, however, is hardly 
consistent with v. 8. 9. 


éru ein dy Exdvta dSixetoOar|—which has been shown to be a. 23. 
impossible ch. 9. §§ 1-6. Ramsauer asks—‘ quid hoc post verba 
dduxeirar 8’ odOels éxov, vs. 12?’ Surely because it helps to prove 
the conclusion—that the dd«av gud dwoos cannot injure himself. 

In § 3 it helped to prove another conclusion—that the ddiuav gud 
mapdvounos Cannot injure himself. 


§ 6. mpds Sé todrors| ‘If, instead of arguing from our conception a, 24, 
of d&.«éia, we examine special cases of it, we come to the same 
conclusion’ (Jackson). To dmoxruyiva éavrdy, already discussed in 
§§ 2 and 3, is, of course one of ra xara pépos ddixjpara, but it does 
not stand in the same position as the ddicqyara mentioned in this §. 

As soon as they are mentioned, we see that they are not cases of 
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1138 0.24. 7d dducety €avrév. But 7d droxrwviva €autdv looks, at first sight, like 
a case of rd ddieiv éavrdv, and it is only the reflection—7 adds 
¢npwoi—which makes us aware that it is not. The difference 
between the dd:«jpara of the present section and those of which ro 
droxruviva. éavrév in §§ 2 and 3 is an example is that marked in 
Rhet. i. 13. 1373 b. 18 mpos ods d€ dcdprorar [rd Sikaca kai 7a ddixa | 
dixds Sidpioraet } yap mpds rd Kowdy i} mpds Eva TeV Kowavorvrav, & det 
mpdrrew kat pr) mparrev, td kal tddiucnpara kat ra Sikaimpara ixyos 
Zorw ddixeiy Kai Sixacorpayeiv' 4 yap mpos eva Kal apiopévoy 7} mpos TO 
kowdy' 6 yap poryevov kal TUTTa@y adixel TWd TOY w@piopévev, 6 SE pH 
aotparevdpevos TO kowdy, Thus 6 opdrrev éavréy injures ro Kowdv by 
depriving it of a soldier. Similarly, the dx«édaoros or aowros who, 
at first sight, might seem to injure himself, really injures the State 
by depriving it of the services which health or wealth enables a 
citizen to render. The potyevov, on the other hand, is regarded 
rather as injuring an individual. I therefore understand the 
present § (6) to contain another argument to show that the dduKay 
gué auoos cannot injure himself—cannot treat himself as another 
individual whose ‘fair share’ he encroaches upon. ‘The argu- 
ments to show that he cannot injure himself gud mapavopos were 
concluded in § 3. 

The writer of the JZ. JZ. would seem to have these two 
classes of d&unyara—ra mpos To kowdv and ra mpds é&va—in his 
mind. His words are (i. 33. 1195 b. 35)—aAN isos évradéa 
madw amopnoeuey av tis, apd ye evdéxerat avrov abrov dduceiv; ék pev 
5) Tod dxpatods cKorroupévm eoixev évdexecOa, Kal mddAw ovTas, «it 
yap & 6 vépos mpdrrew rdrret, Taira eotw Sikaa, 6 py) TMpdtTeY Taira 
Gdixet? Kal ef mpos bv Kedever Tpadrrew, mpds TovTOV ei pu) TpaTTEL, TOVTOY 
ddixel, 6 S€ vdpos Kedever coppova eivat, ovoiay KexrATOar, Tdparos émipe- 
Aeio Oat, kai Tadda Ta ToLadTa, 6 dpa tadra pu) Tpdtrov adiKet abrdv, eis 
ovGéva yap Gddov Tov TowvT@v adiknudrov 7 dvapopa eotiv—ddda pH 
mote Taira obK adyOy fv, 000 evdéxerar adroy adueiv aitdy. Tov yap 
avrov ovk evdéxerar kata Toy abrov xpdvov mdetov Exew Kal edarroy, ovd" 
exdvta Gua kal dkovra’ dhda pry 6 ddikoy, 7 ddicel, mreiov exer, 6 & 
Gdcxotpevos, 7 ddiccira, EAarrov. ei dpa adros abrév adicet, évdéyerar Tov 
airov Kata Tov adtov xpdvov kai meiov éxew kai ~datrov. dAAd TOUT 
adivaroy' ov dpa evd€xerat adrov abtdv ddiceiv, —ere 6 prev ddiKdv Exdov AOixel, 
6 b€ ddixotpevos dkov adikeira, dore ci evdéxerar adrov abroy adixety, 
evdéxour’ dv dpa Kal dkovaiws Kal éxovgias mpdrre tu Todro 6é ddvvarov" 


> cA >> LA 3 a“ 
ovK dpa ovd’ ovtws evdéxerar airov abroy adiceiv,—ere et tis AapBdvor ex 
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“~ A , > , > a 

Tv Kata pepos adiknudrav. adiKodor yap mdvtes ifrov mapakarabnkny 1188 a. 24. 
> a rN , “a a 

amootepowvtes 7) potxevovtes 7) KAEémTovTes if Te GAO TY KaTa pépos 

10. , a e DO . 8e , > A ¢ A 7 

aoucnparey moovyres’ ovdeis Sé mamore av’Tds abréy mapakatabnKny 

> , 29? > , \ A C4 

dreotépnoev, ovd epoixevcey thy éavtod yuvaixa, ovd’ ekdeWev adris Ta 

¢ a, > \ s > - > al , > , 7 ‘ ‘ 

€avtov" @oTe ef TO pev adiKely ev Tois ToLovTos eoTiv, TovT@y dé pnblev 


ay eee EN 2 es 
evd€xerat mpds avtov mroveiv, ovk dv évdéxouro aitév adixeiv. 


ddws k.t.A.] ‘But indeed the question of rd éavrévy ddiceiv as a a.26. 
whole (z.e. whether we understand ddieiv as mapavopeiy or as 
mdeovexreiv) is answered by reference to the definition of ddieiv 
(ch. 9. §§ 4, 5), which enabled us to answer the question of 7d 
éxovcias adixeto Oat, 

Fritzsche has the following note on the words dros de . . . ddi- 
keto a.—‘ Eadem et sententia est et verba eadem quae p. 1136 b. 23 
(coll. p. 1136 b. 3-4) leguntur. Quae si ab eodem scriptore 
posita esse credimus, magnam habent offensionem, eadem si ab 
alio Peripatetico (h. e. Eudemo) in simili disputatione adhibita esse 
sumimus, explicationem habent facilem.’ Fritzsche’s view is that 
the Fifth Book was written by Aristotle, with the exception of this 
eleventh chapter, which comes from the lost book of Eudemus srepi 
Sixacoovvns (see Fritzsche, Prolegomena, p. xlvi). 


§§ 7, 8.] Jackson places these sections, ‘which have obviously a, 28. 
nothing to do with the dmopia raised in ch, 9,’ after ch. 5, § 18. 
See his Jztroduction, p. xvi. Ramsauer suggests the same locus 
for them. The writer of the JZ JZ. passes on (i. 33. 1196 a. 25) 
immediately from a discussion parallel to that in ch. 11, $§ 1-6, to 
the subject dealt with in § 9. 


§ 7. kal domep ... yupvactiky | These words are probably a note a. 30. 
from the margin. As they stand, they have no grammatical con- 
nexion with the context. A ‘codex perantiquus’ referred to by 
Lambinus seems to have patched up a connexion by ézep exer domep 
iyewsv x.t.d. Rassow (forsch. p. 77) supplies after wéoov the words 
7d d€ Sikatompayeiv pécor. 


xeipov 7d adixetv] The commentators refer to Plato, Gorgias a. 31. 
443 A and 509 C. 


kaxlas % THs Tedelas Kat dads # éyyds] The distinction is not, a. 33. 
as the Paraph. (in an alternative explanation) says, that between 
4 Kabddov ddixia and 4 pepixy, but (as the parenthesis after eyyus 


1138 a. 33. 


b. 8. 


b. 10. 
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shows clearly) that between the 46, which give rise to the 
voluntary and reprehensible, but not deliberate, acts of the dup@ 
mov, and the gs mpoaperixyn of the poxOnpds (see ch. 8, §§ 8-11). 
Michael Ephesius is right—Aéyov kaxiav dmhds ri pera mpoatpecews 
Ste ro éxovorov exer, obveyyus dé tiv dixa mpoapécews . . . Sidte ovde 
pera mpoatpérews mav Exovovoy" of yap dpyiCspevor as elme mpdrepov éxdvTes 
mpdrrovawy od pay ex mpoapecews. The expression reAcia xaxia, = jj 
pera mpoatpécews, is, however, misleading, for it suggests (as Ram- 
sauer points out) the édy kaxia which is opposed to 7 reAeia dpern at 
the end of the first chapter of this Book. 


§ 8. GAN odSey péher tH TéxvN] Science takes no account of 7a 
kara ovpSeBnkéds. It is concerned either with ra dvayxaia, or with ra 
@s emi TO TOAD, 

§ 9.] For ‘justice and injustice as between the parts of the soul’ 
the commentators refer to Plato, Aes. 432 A, 441 A, 443 C. The 
writer seems to warn his readers against what he conceives to be 
the misleading tendency of such a presentation of justice as we 
have it in the Republic. Metaphorically we can speak of justice 
and injustice defween the parts of the soul. But this is no good 


reason for affirming that a man can be unjust zz the strict sense 
to himself. 


of way S€ Sikatov GAG Td SeorroriKdy 4 TS oikovoprKdy] ze. not Td 
moNurikov Sikarov as well as ro Seomorikov and the other forms dis- 
tinguished in ch. 6, but the other forms exclustve of 16 mod«tixdy. 
Thus the writer of the AZ M. begins his parallel passage (i. 33. 
1196 a. 25) with the words—od rd ye modirixdv adiknua GAA Td oiKko- 
vowxdv, Stahr translates—‘ Doch gilt das nicht von der Gerechtig- 
keit in ihrem ganzen Umfange, sondern nur von derjenigen, wie 
sie der Herr gegen den Sklaven, der Hausvater gegen die Familie 
tibt.’ 


év rovtous yap tots Adyous| This must surely mean ‘the theories 
in question’—7.e, the Platonic and other theories which speak 
of justice and injustice subsisting between the parts of the soul. 
But Mich. Eph. has dy Adyov exer 6 Sotdos mpds Seomdrnv tov adrov Kat 
TO Gdoyov pépos THs Wuxis mpds 7d AoyiCduevoy, toavrny yap déoTHKe 
taira Siudcracw an’ Gddprwv os evar Td pév dpxov Td dé dpysuevov—t. €. 
he apparently takes éy rovras rois Adyos as Meaning ‘in this ratio.’ 


Bdéroucr| dat. 
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Soxet] They think that the man, as a whole, can injure himself, 1138 b. 10. 
because one part of his soul can have its desire thwarted by the 
other part. ‘They think that there subsists between these parts 
a sort of justice like that between ruler and subject. Justice, how- 
ever, is between persons ois kal véuos mpés abrovs (v. 6. 4), and ‘ parts 
are not persons,’ as Peters (p. 179) well puts it. A theory of justice 
which forgets this is as misleading as a theory of voluntary action 
which fails to recognise 7 én vxn—the organic unity behind the 
struggle of the ‘parts’: see “.L’ ii. 8. 1224 b. 21 (quoted by 
Jackson)—dore 16 pev Big éxdrepov pdvat moueiv Exer Adyov, Kal dia THY 
dpeEw kal dua Tov Noyopoy ExdTepoyv akovTa Tote MpaTTEW" KeXwpLopéva yap 
dvra éxdtepa éxkpoverar tm aGdAndov. dev Kal emt thy OdAnv petadpéepovar 
Wuxnv, dre trav év wuxh te Towvrov dpaow. emt pev ody Tav popiav 
evdéxerar TovTo éyew* 7 & Sdn Exovoa ux Kal Tov dkpatods Kal Tov 
eykparovs mpdrret, Bia 8 ovdérepos, GAA TOV ev exeivois TL, émel Kat Poet 
dpddrepa exopev. 


dtu éy touTows| Jackson brackets éy. 
tus €autdy dpégeis] 7. ¢. the dpéées of the several pépy. The dpefs b. 11. 
of the Adyor éxov pépos may be thwarted by the @Aoyov pépos, and vice 


versa. ‘An dpegs is loosely and xara peradpopay attributed to the 
Aéyov €xov’ (Jackson). 


dpxovte kat dpxonévw| The editors quote Pol. A. 5. 1260 a. 5 & b. 12. 
ravry [2.¢. TH Wx] yap eore ice: rd pév dpxov 1rd 8 dpxdpevov, Sv 
érépav pape eivar dperny, otov Tov Adyov Exovros Kal Tod aAdyov, 


§ 10. tav HOKdv] Rassow (Forsch. p. 62) omits rv with L> and b. 13. 
Mb [and NC. ]. 
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